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FAMILY  LIFE  IX  AMEEICA. 

Nothing-  is  more  difficult  than  to  give  an  opinion  of  a  country 
where  we  have  received  hospitality,  and  especially  a  hospitality  so 
incomparably  warm  and  generous  as  that  of  America.  Whether  we 
praise  lavishly  or  venture  to  blame,  two  perils  threaten  us — the 
danger  of  being  blinded  by  remembered  benefits,  and  the  possibility 
of  failing  to  fulfil  the  most  elementary  obligations  of  good  breeding. 
Commonplaces  or  ingratitude,  we  escape  the  one  but  to  fall  into  the 
other,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  say  nothing  at  all. 

If,  however,  one  decides  t<>  speak,  the  only  road  to  follow  is  the 
perfectly  clear  path  of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  This  course  I  have 
pursued  throughout  the  Ion  riea  of  articles,  published  during  1895 
in  the  "Revue  dee  Deux  Ah  ."  upon  the  condition  of  woman  in  the 
United  Si  Tl        articles  reflect  what  I  bav<        q,  while  I  have 

tried  to  avoid  rash  conclusions,  the  justice  of  which  no  traveller)  after 
month-   of  wandering   in  a  new   world,  would    reasonably  care 
assume.     These  random  note-;,   in  spite  <>f  their  inevitable  short- 
mings,  bav<       cited  a  very  great  interest  in  France,  and,  what  is  of 
he        iter  important  lerous  emulation,     I  speak  frankly,  having 

no  rea  on  to  be  modest  upon  this  point,  since  the  success  achieved  is 
tly  due  to  the  subject  treated     During  thecour  e  of  this  publi- 
cs' ended,  nothing  has  touched  me  tnore  than  the  kindness  of 
the  American  press  and  1. 1 1 ■  •       ,p;ith.  I  by  those  individuals 

horn,  not  without  a  certain  as  I  had  introduced  to  the  public. 

1  Si i jr. •  publi  1 1'  'I  in  book  form  by  Calinann  Levy,  I  \n  i  ,  :  "  Lcs   A  imncuiurs 
/  •  lltf." 
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But  the  intelligence  of  American  women  apparently  enables  them 
to  hear  without  irritation  whatever  is  said  of  them,  if  it  be  said  in  the 
spirit  and  solely  for  the  sake  of  truth ;  they  know  how  to  look  at 
things  from  another's  point  of  view  ;  I  believe  that  they  are  even  capa- 
ble of  making  use  of  the  mistaken  judgment  of  a  foreigner,  discovering 
in  the  sources  of  his  error  material  for  instructive  comparisons  of  the 
education,  character,  and  national  prejudices  of  the  two  peoples. 
Convinced,  after  this  delicate  test,  of  the  absence  of  narrow-minded- 
ness among  my  American  friends,  I  shall  speak  to  them  of  themselves 
with  even  less  fear  than  when  I  discussed  them  behind  their  backs, 
so  to  speak, — to  the  French  public. 

This  question  has  been  put  to  me :  "  What  do  you  think  of  family 
life  in  America  ?  '     And  again  I  shall  reply  without  evasion. 

Whatever  has  made,  our  own  love  and  happiness  must  seem  of 
more  value  than  a  state  of  things  which  interests  our  neighbor,  but 
which  we  ourselves  but  half  comprehend  ;  for  if  there  be  a  point  upon 
which  the  differences  of  sentiment  and  organization  are  completely  and 
strongly  marked  in  the  two  countries,  which  otherwise  have  many 
traits  in  common,  it  is  this  of  home  life.  The  family,  despite  the  fer- 
ments of  transformations  which  have,  little  by  little,  been  effected  by 
contact  with  other  nations,  reminds  us  still,  in  Latin  countries,  of  what 
it  once  was  in  Kome.  Certainly  paternal  authority  is  no  longer  un- 
limited, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old ;  it  is  not  even  what  it  was  in 
France  before  the  Kevolution,  when  a  father's  will  alone  was  sufficient 
to  shut  a  daughter  within  convent  walls  or  a  son  behind  prison  bars  ; 
but  although  it  rests  now  upon  fewer  recognized  rights,  it  is  still  very 
strong.  The  father  is  still,  in  the  full  significance  of  the  term,  the  head 
of  the  family  to  such  a  degree  that  the  truth  is  revealed,  to  those  who 
look  deeply  into  the  matter,  that  in  the  young  republic  which  aspires  to 
be  the  France  of  to-day  there  still  throbs  the  heart  of  the  old  monarchy, 
armed  with  divine  right.  Everywhere  the  family  is  the  prototype  oi 
the  nation,  and  the  French  nation  has  the  same  inalienable  habits  of 
administration,  subordination,  hierarchy,  and  direction,  even  in  those 
crises  when  she  seems  to  wander  farthest  a  way  from  all  regard  for 
these  things ;  she  has,  pre-eminently,  a  social  instinct  which  demands 
a  distribution  of  parts,  so  to  speak,  in  the  interests  ol  a  harmonious 
whole,  to  which  each  one  must  contribute  his  share  according  to  the 
measure  of   his  capacities. 

It  is  recognized    in    France  that   the  father's  duty    is  t.»  c<>\eni  and 
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provide  for  his  household,  to  increase  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his 
ancestors  and  the  dowry  brought  him  by  his  wife,  or,  having  neither, 
to  supply  the  family  needs  'by  his  own  exertions.  Upon  the  mother 
rests  the  responsibility  of  household  affairs  ;  this  is  her  particular  and 
well-defined  domain,  together  with  the  education  of  her  daughters, 
which  she  conducts  to  her  own  liking ;  usually  keeping  them  under 
her  personal  influence,  guarding  them  like  little  children  until  their 
marriage,  which  is  proposed  and  arranged  by  the  parents.  The  career 
of  the  son  is  likewise  a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  influence  the  young  man  in  this  or 
that  direction ;  opposing  what  seems  to  them  an  unwise  vocation  and 
giving  him,  except  in  rare  instances,  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  to 
depend  upon  his  own  judgment  and  capacity. 

There  is  in  France  a  constant  exchange  of  consideration  and  pro- 
tection, which  has  seemed  to  me  scarcely  to  exist  in  the  American 
family, — where  the  individuality  of  each  member  asserts  itself  from  the 
cradle,  where  each  one  is  astonishingly  eager  to  follow  an  independent 
career  and  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  his  own  destiny.  In  America 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  absence  of  that  unity  of  the  family,  as  we 
understand  it :  that  willingness  of  some  (who  are  usually  women)  to 
'■rince  themselves  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  others,  that  desire 
to  remain  united  at  all  costs;  and  my  first  impressions  were  these: — 
the  almost  insolent  triumph  of  youth,  the  boldly  advertised  domination 
of  woman,  the  eiracement  of  parents  and  their  lack  of  authority  over 
their  children,  the  apparent  coldnesfl  of  their  reciprocal  relations,  or, 
where  this  was  not  the  ease,  a  certain  affectation  in  emphasizing  it,  as 
though  it  were  thing  quite  un  usual.     I  have  therefore  been  greatly 

surprised  when  I  bare  heard  Americans  who  have  lived  a  long  time  in 
Prance,  assert  on  their  side  that  the  mutual  relations  between  parent 
and  child  on  the  contrary  less  affectionate  there  than  in  America. 

Ir  *       we  French — everybody  Bays  it  of  us  and  it  musl  therefore 

be  true — have  the  least  sentiment  of  any  people  in  the  world  I  had 
always  believed  that  whal  entiment  we  p         ed  was  concen- 

trated, to  a.  degree  almost  unknown  elsewhere,  in  the  intensity  of 
maternal  lovi  thing  easily  explained  by  the  infrequency  of  love 
ua  ,  in  tlo-  :  ■  of  the  term,  which  are  contracted  in  France), 

and  that  this  adi  maternal  devotion  so  much  the  more  of 

emotion, — nay,  passion.  Ah  well!  I  am  mistaken,  it  seems;  the 
union  ii  much  closer  in  America,  I  have  Qd  only  heard  this  said, 
but  I  hs  I  it  in  excellent  b  V't,  I  cannot  belp  protests 
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I  begged  for  explanations, — proofs.  "  Do  you  know  many  families  in 
France  ?  '  I  ask,  and  they  answer,  "  You  do  not  have  the  winter- 
evening  readings  in  your  French  home  circles";  "No,"  I  reply  at 
once,  "  because  we  have  conversation  ;  we  talk  with  one  another,  which 
prevents  reading  aloud,  and  to  give  another  reason,  we  do  not  read 
together  because  the  books  written  for  our  children  are  not  generally 
such  as  would  interest  older  people." 

"  Are  your  children  brought  forward  as  prominently  there  as  ours 
are  here  ?  "  some  one  asks  me.  "  Have  they  as  important  a  place  in 
your  homes  as  we  give  them  in  ours  ?  '  "  No,"  I  should  say  in  reply, 
"  because  with  us  the  laws  of  good  breeding  demand,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  children  shall  be  strictly  guarded  and  constantly  directed,  and 
on  the  other,  that  they  shall  be  taught  not  to  annoy  any  one,  not  to 
put  themselves  forward ;  and  so  they  learn  early  that  they  are  not  to 
be  noticed.  If  we  speak  of  them  as  little  as  possible,  it  is  because  we 
consider  the  /  in  conversation  hateful,  and  since  our  children  are  our- 
selves, we  rarely  discuss  them.  But  this  is  a  point  of  breeding.  The 
bottom  of  the  matter  has  not  been  touched  by  such  considerations." 
These  misconceptions  of  French  life,  however,  put  me  on  guard  against 
my  own  first  impressions  of  American  homes,  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  expression  of  sentiment. 

I  reflect  :  We  on  our  part  consider  the  Anglo-Saxons  much  colder 
than  ourselves  because  a  voluntary  moral  restraint  has  taught  them  a 
much  greater  degree  of  self-control ;  and  they  find  us  lacking  in  feel- 
ing, because  we  imbue  the  expression  of  our  feeling  with  our  native 
Qualities  of  tact  and  moderation.  The  acting  of  American  or  even 
English  players  seems  to  us  excessively  and  singularly  emphatic  ;  the 
acting  of  French  actors  seems  to  Americans  to  leave  too  much  to  be 
divined ;  we  are  grateful  to  our  novelists  for  avoiding  a  moral  which 
has  been  repeated  to  us  a  hundred  times,  for  sparing  us  the  common- 
place of  a  purely  conventional  plot.  The  plot  of  a  French  novel  is 
only  a  pretext  for  the  expression  of  ideas  and  the  development  of 
characters.  Americans  demand  in  advance  of  their  writers  of  fiction — 
and  they  have  excellent  ones — that  they  tell  them  stories  in  which  the 
wicked  and  the  virtuous  reap  as  they  have  sown.  For  this  reason,  1>\ 
the  way,  their  family  readings  in  the  evenings  are  more  easily  arranged 
What  does  all  this  prove  except  that  they  are  young  and  we  are  mature, 
— a  truth  which  in  many  ways  isvery  apparent     Now,  u  is  natural  in 

immature  civilizations   that  everything  should  be  sacrificed   to  those 

who  represent  pn        3,  hope,  intense  life,     Hence  the  license  oi  ohil« 
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dren  and  young  girls,  the  insignificant  part  played  by  older  persons, 
the  hasty  putting  away  of  the  dead,  the  absence  of  that  reverence  at 
the  grave  which  is  so  marked  in  an  old  European  country  which, 
though  chilled  by  centuries  of  growth,  still  pays  respect  and  still 
honors  and  regrets  what  has  gone,  finding  consolation  for  the  threat- 
ening uncertainty  of  the  future  in  the  splendors  of  the  past.  ■ 

This  harshness  of  a  merciless  youth  is  of  course  much  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  working-classes ;  "  Vhomrne  du  peuple"  as  one  calls 
him  in  Europe,  has  the  advantage  in  America  of  more  education  but 
much  less  refinement  of  behavior.  One  can  scarcely  realize  the  mutual 
affection  and  devotion  that  exists  among  this  same  class  in  France. 
!£  Zola  has  succeeded  in  lending  a  coarse  and  brutal  physiognomy 
to  the  peasants  of  his  "  La  Terre,"  by  concentrating  in  a  single  village 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  the  whole  republic  during  a  number  of 
yea  It  is  this  exaggeration  and  agglomeration,  this  trick  of  pro- 
ducing fine  but  extravagant  results,  that  one  may  observe  in  the 
description  of  that  impossible  garden  in  "  La  Faute  de  l'Abbd  Mouret," 
where  flowers  of  all  seasons  blossom  at  once.  In  spite  of  the  greed, 
the  worldly  covetousness,  the  inordinate  attachment  to  whatever  he 
inherits,  which  characterize  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  deplorable 
ambition  he  has  lately  developed  to  make  a  citizen  of  his  son  at  any 

\ — the  real  French  peasant,  with  his  good  and  his  bad  traits,  is  much 
nearer  in  point  of  resemblance  to  "  George  Sand's"  idealized  portraits 
than  to  those  f.-i1  •  caricatures  that  the  most  powerful  of  our  realis- 

tic writers  has  made  of  him.  To  rho  have  come  in  contact  with, 
and  have  el —  red,  the  rustic  life  of  onr  people,  have  found 

there  some  beautiful  tra  i  the  old  patriarchal  manners.  One  can- 
not realize,  I  repeat,  how  many  old  parents,  living  in  the  poorest  attics 
of  I'.  .  are  tenderly  cared  for  by  children  whose  Oral  duty  is  their 
i  ifort,  nor  how  faithfully  the  ties  of  blood  are  held  between  brothers 
and  religiously  the  law,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens," 

fulfilled  by  people  who  have  otherwise  no  religion.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  ha         med  to  ine  that  in  America  when  a  man  enters  upon 
peer,  he  ba  rbed  in  bis  individual  interests  to  the  exclu- 

sion of  all  others :  brimming  over  with  physical  energy  and  pre-oocupied 
i  persona]  affairs,  hi        m  loses  regard  for  home  ties,  which  are 
broken  by  absence  and  a  life  of  adventun 

of  American  women,  the  "homes'1  and  "clubs"  for  the 

amonc;  them,  i l<-u t  in  themselves,  mu.-l,  il  semis 

:..••.  h< •<•■  -sarily  tend  I        '1  the  di    olution  of  the  family.     They 
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often  secure  the  welfare  of  the  individual  only  by  uprooting  her  from 
her  natural  surroundings.  The  general  striving  after  instruction,  the 
frequent  contempt  for  needlework  and  other  humble  occupations  of  the 
household,  must  of  course  separate  the  poor  girl  from  her  own  people 
and  class;  and  all  that  she  gains  intellectually  in  the  "struggle  for 
life  "  does  not  always  strengthen  her  in  the  homely  quality  of  goodness 
of  heart ;  instruction  that  fosters  ambition  is  not  the  education  that  ele- 
vates the  soul,  and  may  sometimes  even  become  its  worst  enemy.  It 
is  especially  important  in  a  working  family  that  each  member  should 
be  content  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  wheel  in  the  clockwork,  contrib- 
uting his  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  regularity  of  the  whole.  But 
what  would  become  of  American  individualism  if  it  had  to  play  such 
a  humble  part  in  the  machinery  ?  The  aversion  to  domestic  service, 
and  consequently  the  recognized  need  of  servants,  sufficiently  proves  a 
general  rebellion.  There  is  no  country,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
family,  including  the  servants,  are  so  closely  united  as  in  France. 
And  yet,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  all  countries  where  English  is 
spoken,  they  pity  us  because  we  have  no  expression  for  that  intimate 
and  delightful  word  "  home,"  which  occurs  so  constantly  with  them ! 

In  vain  do  we  tell  them  many  times  over,  that  if  we  have  not  the 
word,  we  have  the  thing  in  the  highest  degree,  the  real  home  being  the 
unity  of  the  family,  which  is  elsewhere  more  scattered.  It  is  true  that 
the  home  in  France  does  not  always  mean  a  separate  establishment  such 
as  the  poorest  individual  who  has  a  drop  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is 
ambitious  to  possess.  The  isolation  of  the  family  within  walls  that 
shelter  it  from  all  promiscuous  association,  and  defend  it  from  intru- 
sions, contributes  surely  to  its  privacy.  To  be  ranged,  one  over  the 
other,  like  cells  in  a  beehive,  in  apartments  that  may  be  taken  by  the 
year  and  as  easily  abandoned,  is  a  subject  of  horror  to  Americans. 
They  see  in  this  sort  of  establishment  little  more  than  a  perch :  une 
installation  sur  la  branche,  which  surely  ought  not  to  frighten  those  who 
in  their  turn  enjoy  hotel  life.  But  as  Emile  Augier  says  in  a  verse  that 
deserves  to  be  simple  prose:  "The  tavern  docs  not  harm  the  home" 

It  was  perhaps  in  Philadelphia  that  I  felt  most  fully  the  force  of 
that  sentiment  which  surrounds  the  American  home  and  the  influence  it 
may  exert  upon  the  morality  of  a  nation.  This  city  has,  I  was  told — 
and  its  aspect  justifies  the  assertion — a  greater  number  of  small  houses 
than  any  other,  and  has  instituted  a  philanthropic  movement   designed 

to  give  to  the  poorest  of  Its  citizens  the  opportunity  o(  becoming  in  i 
lew  years  the  owners  of  their  homes.     1  have  never,  perhaps,  felt  such 
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veneration  in  viewing  the  splendors  of  European  palaces,  as  filled  me 
when  I  beheld  the  modest  relics  of  the  ancient  State  House  and  those 
great  institutions  which  prove  what  noble  pains  Philadelphians  have 
taken  to  develop  art  and  science  in  their  city ;  not  excepting  industrial 
art,  in  honor  of  which  no  more  magnificent  temple  has  been  erected 
than  the  Drexel  Institute.  Yet,  aside  from  its  University  and  its  learned 
societies,  it  is  as  "the  city  of  homes"  that  I  remember  Philadelphia. 

To  whatever  class  a  man  may  belong,  it  is  a  blessing  if,  in  the 
hardening  struggle  for  existence  which  so  often  leads  him  far  away 
from  home  surroundings,  he  is  able  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the  per- 
manent abiding-place  of  the  family, — the  home  fireside,  where  on  holi- 
days children  and  grandchildren  may  gather  around  the  parental  table 
once  more.  If  one  has  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  to  one 
of  these  family  re-unions  in  America,  the  recollection  of  it  is  forcibly 
recalled  by  each  recurring  date :  Thanksgiving,  the  cheerful  holiday, 
enjoyed  by  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  when  the  inevitable 
turkey  and  mince-pie  are  eaten  with  gratitude  for  benefits  received  during 
the-year ;  Christmas  with  its  traditional  tree,  the  season  of  merry-mak- 
ing and  exchanging  of  gifts,  when  pine-boughs  and  mistletoe  and  red- 
berried  holly  wreaths  adorn  the  walls  and  hang  at  the  windows;  Easter 
with  its  symbolic  lilies  and  beautiful  custom  of  flower-giving  and  all 
its  joy  and  gayety!  Nothing  in  France  gives  the  least  idea  of  all  this. 
On  such  holidays,  in  America,  the  most  hardened  and  degraded  prodi- 
gal .-on  must  smell  from  afar  the  odor  of  the  fatted  calf  roasted  in  lion-  >r 
of  his  retain,  and  be  impelled  in  spite  of  himself  to  go  back  to  his 
father's  house.  I  must  say  here,  in  passing,  that  in  France  the  prodigal 
rarely  strays  beyond  Pari  ,  In  America  he  goes  to  the  Far  West,  for 
the  same  species  of  swim-  do  not  herd  in  the  boulevard  and  the  back- 

ods:  th<y  Bnggest  very  different  reflections. 

B  it,  to  continue,  never  have  the  paternal  roof  and  the  least  of  its 
relics  }><-<-n  so  treasured  and  so  much  dwelt  upon  as  among  Americana 
We  French  are  not  travellers  and  rarely  leave  our  homea  That  which 
oie:  has  al  hand  is  nlv.v  ■  .f  less  value  than  that  which  is  enhanced 
by  the  magic  of  distance ;  and  so  the  people  who  are  the  greatest  wor- 
shippers of  home  are,  it  may  be  noticed,  always  travelling,  and  their 
adoration  of  these  homes  does  ool  prevent  them  from  Letting  them  by 
to  strai  while  they  themselves  try  a  camp  life  elsewhere. 
Nothing  is  more  oppo  ed  to  French  prejudices  than  such  a  proceed- 

b   1  im;m  would  ider  his  household  Is  desecrated,  if 

they  had  no  other  protection  than  the  walls  of  a  hind  apartment     I 
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might  with  a  slight  variation  repeat  the  proverb,  "What  is  truth  on 
one  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  error  on  the  other."  There  is  another 
point  of  difference  which  seems'  to  be  aid  in  favor  of  the  Americans, 
— the  doors  of  their  homes  open  so  much  more  readily  in  the  name 
of  hospitality.  "We  seldom  suspect  the  impression  that  a  city  like 
Paris  makes  upon  foreigners  "  who  know  it  only  from  the  splendor  of 
the  streets,"  as  a  distinguished  American  lady  once  said  to  me,  "be- 
cause its  doors  are  so  closely  shut."  The  reception  we  give  foreigners 
is,  I  may  say,  merely  external ;  we  do  not  know  how  to  put  ourselves 
at  the  disposal  of  strangers  from  the  other  end  of  the  world,  treating 
them  as  friends  at  first  sight.  Besides,  we  draw  into  our  shells  with 
a  sort  of  suspicion.  It  is  this  very  exclnsiveness,  by  the  way,  which 
gave  birth  to  our  "salons,"  which  are  nothing  more  than  cliques. 

Leaving  the  shell  let  us  pass  to  its  inhabitant ;  instead  of  the  home 
itself  let  us  speak  of  the  family  which  dwells  there,  and  let  us  begin, 
if  you  will,  with  him  who  is  called  the  head. 

The  father  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  different  in  America  from 
what  he  is  in  Europe.  He  does  not  expect  to  meet  with  such  blind 
submission,  nor  does  he  feel  himself  bound  by  so  narrow  duties.  He 
is  not  obliged  to  give  his  daughters  a  dowry,  for  instance.  He  can  let 
his  native  city  profit  by  a  share  of  the  fortune  he  has  made,  without 
his  sons  ever  thinking  of  grumbling  at  the  expensive  founding  of 
some  establishment  for  the  public  good.  It  is  their  affair  to  get  rich 
by  their  own  industry,  and  in  their  turn  to  perform  acts  of  good 
citizenship.  The  American  who  inherits  a  ready-made  fortune  often 
loses  those  fine  qualities  that  I  have  hailed  in  him  with  admiration : 
enterprise,  pluck,  grit,  incomparable  will-power — he  then  resembles 
the  sons  of  our  aristocracy,  except  that  he  bears  his  leisure  with  1< 
elegance.  But  nothing  has  struck  me  so  much  as  to  see  of  how  little 
consequence  a  father  of  a  family  can  be,  in  his  own  house,  in  certain 
circles  in  New  York,  for  instance.  I  have  visited  houses  w  here  he 
seemed  only  to  have  dropped  in  by  accident,  as  one  might  say,  evi- 
dently at  a  loss  to  recognize  most  of  the  invited  guests,  and  yet  show- 
ing himself  most  hospitable  with  the  good-will  of  his  hand-shake  and 
his  smile,  and  repeating,  almost  as  if  he  did  not  know  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,   that  everlasting,   trivial   phrase   "Glad    to   Bee  VOU,"     The 

magnificent  house  showed  great  luxury,  the  source  of  whiob  was  ei 
dently  the  incessant  effort  of  this  man  who  worked  for  others  and 
provided  for  their  pleasures  so  Lavishly,     In  other  places   1   have 
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attended  large  dinner-parties  given  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of 
the  house.  The  liberty  in  this  respect  is  general :  this  or  that  one  of 
the  sons  or  daughters  accepts  an  invitation  without  troubling  himself 
or  herself  about  a  reception  at  home  that  night,  and  no  one  even 
thinks  of  making  excuses.  Each  has  his  friends,  his  social  duties,  his 
separate  existence,  and  disposes  of  his  time  as  seems  best  to  himself. 
Self-sacrifice,  if  perchance  it  showed  itself,  often  seemed  to  me  to  meet 
with  an  indifference  that  was  not  very  encouraging — nor  does  one 
sacrifice  one's  self  unless  one  be  the  father  of  the  family,  who  cer- 
tainly practises  self-immolation  to  an  unusual  degree.  He  often  works 
in  harness  at  home,  while  his  family  passes  years  in  Europe  leading 
that  purely  worldly  life  which  the  American  colony  in  Paris  exhibits 
to  us,  all  under  the  pretext  that  travelling  develops  the  young  peo- 
ple, that  Miss  Mary  needs  to  catch  the  pure  French  accent,  that  Miss 
Sally  must  cultivate  her  musical  talent  in  Germany,  that  the  nervous 
prostration  of  their  mother  demands  a  change  of  climate.  And  with 
what  satisfaction  does  the  good  man  speak  of  the  good  time,  the  suc- 
3,  the  progress  of  these  absent  ones,  whose  expenses  he  defrays 
without  stopping  to  count  them  ! 

This  is  purely  American.  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  one  greatly 
exaggerates  the  necessity  of  running  to  all  points  of  the  compass  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  health,  If  one  is  born  in  a  country  which 
forms  a  continent  in  itself,  one  can  find  all  the  necessary  change,  so  far 
Bfl  physical  health  is  concerned,  by  going  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Itwould  be  to  the  advantage  of  rich 
and  blast  Americana  to  r<  fresh  themselves  from  time  to  time  by  the 

I  provincial  customs  ;  to  return  to  those  living  springs,  not  only  of 
their  democ       .  but  of  their  true  moral  greatness;  without  counting 

i  the  many  European  things  they  would  hud  in  certain  out-of-the- 
.  villages  in  New  England  and  in  certain  corners  of  the  West,  to 
which  some  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  have  transplanted  themseh 
There  they  would  mid  fathers  of  families  who  have  preserved  the  Old- 
World  ideas  of  authority,  and  housewii  i  wo  understand  them. 
The  South  also  ho]  fc  surprises  of  this  kind. 

A    to  the  intellectual  culture  of  which  Europe  is  supposed  to  bo 

the  home — the  means  of  instruction  certainly  are  not,  wanting  now-a- 

.11  any  of  ts  m  Ahhti         He  who  demands  them 

only    from    the   Old    World    IS    behind    the    times  Or    follows    a   custom 

to  ti  .-.  hen  t If  l  'nit'-d  States  had  no  acade- 

mics, no  colleges,  no  art  <  qq  museum*,      1    know  very  well 
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that  I  may  be  told  that  the  feeling  for  beauty  can  be  acquired  only  in 
Italy,  and  I  shall  hardly  dare  to  reply  that  this  pretended  feeling  has 
very  often  seemed  to  me  nothing  but  a  rather  cheap  varnish  of  ready- 
made  opinions.  It  was  probably  something  like  this  pretence  which 
suggested  to  "  Mark  Twain  "  his  jokes  about  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Kenaissancc. 

I  have  often  found  a  great  charm  of  originality  in  certain  Ameri- 
cans who  had  not  travelled,  while  the  annual  pilgrims  to  the  land  of 
Art  (with  a  capital  A)  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  repeated  to  me 
very  much  the  same  things.  And  the  want  of  variety  in  the  choice  of 
pictures  or  reproductions  of  statuary  which  adorn  their  houses,  always 
rich  but  surely  showing  little  individual  taste,  is  a  proof  of  blind  fol- 
lowing and  lack  of  discernment.  A  good  deal  of  pretension  in  the 
women  is  the  result  of  this  entirely  superficial  education  in  art.  I  have 
seen  a  pretty  woman,  who  knew  that  the  expression  of  her  face  became 
easily  pathetic,  don,  without  any  hesitation,  the  turban  of  the  Cenci  to 
be  photographed  in  ;  another,  with  purely  Greek  features,  accentuated 
them  by  having  her  portrait  painted  as  dressed  in  the  classic  peplum, 
the  fillet  in  her  hair,  and  clasping  one  knee  with  a  pose  worthy  of  a 
Phaedra  or  Medea.  They  would  all  gain  if  they  remained  simply 
themselves,  bright  and  gay  Americans, — if  they  talked  of  their  own 
literature,  which  is  so  rich,  instead  of  dilating  by  preference  on  Villon, 
Mallarme,  or  Verlaine.  They  are  brighter  than  any  other  women  in 
the  world,  quite  naturally  so,  and  I  do  not  know  why  the  father  of  the 
family  should  be  so  anxious  to  add  to  this  brilliancy  by  pilgrimages 
to  Europe  in  which  he  does  not  take  part. 

They  seem  to  think,  besides,  that  he  is  only  fulfilling  the  duty 
he  owes  them  by  acting  thus.  One  whom  I  congratulated  on  being 
immensely  indulged  by  her  adoring  parents,  answered  calmly :  "  Yes 
certainly,  they  watch  our  development  with  much  interest."  The 
idea  that  they  might  think  of  controlling  or  even  merely  of  direct- 
ing this  development  would  never  have  entered  her  head.  The 
thought  of  individual  liberty  is  indeed  constantly  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  father  of  the  family,  as  it  is  in  the  mind  of  those  who  are,  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  him.  He  has  his  share  of  this  liberty,  as  1  have 
already  said.  Law  allows  him  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  Beems 
best  to  him,  to  make  his  will  as  he  pleases  ;  at  the  same  time  it  oblig 
him  to  take  into  account  the  natural  rights  of  each  our  of  Ins  children, 
in  the  gravest  decisions.  The  father  understands  that  they  can  all 
follow  their  own  vocations,  that  his  son,  a  mere  boy,  will  fly  out  of  the 
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home-nest,  that  his  daughter  will  marry  according  to  her  own  choice, 
even  should  it  be  done  imprudently.  Without  trying  to  control  their 
religious  faith,  he  will  also  give  them  the  example  of  a  religious  spirit, 
which  is  easy  enough,  by  the  way,  in  a  country  where  each  variety  of 
Christianity  can  find  a  label  to  fit  it,  and  where  the  multiplicity  of 
sects  lends  itself  to  the  broadest  exigencies  of  free  discussion.  In 
praise  of  America,  be  it  said,  the  practice  of  religion  is  never  reduced 
by  men  to  the  function  of  leading-strings,  useful  in  guiding  the  uncer- 
tain steps  of  women  and  children.  The  father  is,  or  seems  to  be,  in 
religious  fellowship  with  his  family,  and  this  union  in  the  Christian 
faith  surely  makes  up  for  much  of  the  superiority  of  which  we  boast. 
The  wrong  side  of  the  medal,  the  drawback,  in  America  is  perhaps  a 
certain  hypocrisy.  Alas,  where  does  one  not  find  this  untruthfulness 
and  false  appearance ! 

It  is  fortunate  if  it  helps  to  strengthen  salutary  constraint,  without 
which  all  liberty  becomes  license..  The  avowed  communion  in  the 
faith  is  certainly  the  most  powerful  and  most  efficacious  bond  which 
can  bind  the  family  together ;  besides,  this  union  is  sometimes,  even  in 
other  respects,  closer  than  I  have  said — another  proof  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  generalize.  If  the  American  business  man  (and  his  kind  pre- 
dominates) is  almost  invisible  in  his  own  house,  where  he  expects  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  represent  those  elegances  and  refinements  of 
which  he  hardly  has  time  to  think  except  when  he  pays  for  them, 
other  clai  >f  individuals,  which  exist  in  America  as  elsewhere — all 
students  U>r  instance,  lawyer-,  physicians,  artists,  scholars, — are  very 
much  less  absent  from  then-  own  homes,  and  exercise  by  their  mere 

a  kind  of  authority  which  escapes  OUT  notice  because  it  is  not 

proclaimed  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  touching  or  more  perfect 
than  t:  mmunion  of  certain  fathers  with  their  unmarried  daughters. 
The  intellectual  life  they  shared  made  them  friends  by  choice,  and  one 
understand  that  this  friendship,  without  tyranny  on  one  side  or 
dependence  <>n  the  other,  can  make  the  youj  i  exacting  oe  the 

question  of  marriage  that  she  doea  not  care  in  the  end  for  any  other 
companion  but  this  beloved  master,  wh<        npporl  she  becomes  in  her 
a  when  old  ae/c  touches  him.     To  understand  better  what  I  say, 
I  refer  my  readers  to  Mba  Sarah  Orne  Jewett'a  novel,  "A  Country 

I  I      tor,"  which  is  written  with  such  lar-eiiess  and  at  the  same  time  with 

such  restraint 

Shall  I  dare  I  n  whole  idea?    The  severe  education 

that  the  American  girl  receive   agrees  i         tally  with  those  whoaftei 
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ward  choose  celibacy.  The  single  woman  in  the  United  States  is 
infinitely  superior  to  .her  European  sister;  free  from  the  fetters  that 
often  make  the  French  old-maid  so  pitiable  and  ridiculous,  she  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  expect  to  gain  liberty  by  marriage, — on  the  con- 
trary, by  marriage  she  would  lose  that  perfect  independence  which 
allows  her  to  cultivate  herself  more  and  more,  to  rise  into  a  larger 
sphere  than  that  of  the  family  and  even  of  the  ordinary  social  circle, 
by  consecrating  herself  to  works  of  universal  interest.  Her  intercourse 
with  men,  freed  from  the  childishness  of  flirtation,  bears  a  stamp  of 
quietness  and  freedom  which  allows  real  and  serious  intimacies  that 
no  criticism  could  assail.  One  sees  no  bitterness,  no  regrets.  Her  lot 
is  too  beautiful,  her  life  too  full,  in  spite  of  the  natural  satisfactions 
renounced — nay,  perhaps  just  on  account  of  that  renunciation.  Let 
there  be,  however,  no  misunderstanding.  If  it  seems  indispensable  to 
me  that  the  woman  who,  for  some  good  reason  or  other,  does  not 
marry,  should  find  some  sphere  for  her  activity,  I  severely  blame  the 
systematic  scorn  of  marriage  which  comes  to  many  young  Americans 
who  are  ambitious  to  be  somebody,  to  do  something,  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  a  career,  and  to  escape  from  the  common  ways.  With  these 
pretended  vocations  there  are  often  mixed  a  childish  vanity,  a  morbid 
idea  of  creating  a  sensation,  of  singling  one's  self  out ;  and  obstacles  are 
most  useful  in  proving  their  real  value.  Colleges,  if  made  too  easily 
accessible,  may,  it  seems  to  me,  do  much  harm,  and  seriously  injure 
family-life  by  drawing  young  girls  away  from  it  at  an  age  when  they 
ought  to  take  their  share  in  domestic  duties.  On  this  point,  too,  one 
must  say  that  everything  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  way  in  which 
it  is  used,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived.  It  is  naturally  the 
unmarried  women  or  widows  who  take  a  leading  position  in  philan- 
thropic associations  and  the  many  clubs,  agencies,  and  the  like,  which 
have  helped  so  much  to  enlighten,  elevate,  and  instruct  the  population 
of  cities.  When  the  mother  of  a  family  devotes  herself  with  the 
necessary  fervor  to  such  objects  it  always  seems  to  us  in  France  that 
she  must  be  obliged  to  neglect  some  of  the  essential  duties  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  way  of  thinking,  must  bind  the  wife  to  her  hearth-stone. 
But  perhaps  we  have  not  taken  into  account  that  devouring  and  almost 
feverish  activity  which  enables  an  American  woman  to  manage  well 
so  many  enterprises  at  once. 

If  I  bad  been  questioned  about  the  American  mother  before  ha\  Ing 

been  in  the  country  several  weeks,   1  should  have  rnn  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing far  more  silly  remarks  about  her  than   DOW,  in  spite  of  whatever 
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hurried  travellers  may  say  about  the  penetration  and  freshness  of  first 
impressions.  My  first  impression,  I  confess  had  been,  that  the  school 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  mother  and  that  she  left  her  children  to 
its  mercies  as  soon  as  they  had  learned  to  speak,  thus  renouncing  all 
responsibility  for  their  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  for  their  intellec- 
tual education.  That  would  have  been  a  great  exaggeration.  The 
American  mother  is  not,  like  the  French  one,  wholly  absorbed  in  her 
daughters ;  these  receive  an  education  very  much  like  that  of  their 
brothers,  but  brothers  and  sisters  return  after  school-hours,  and  mater- 
nal solicitude  has  all  the  time  every  means  of  exercising  itself.  A 
very  intelligent  woman,  whom  I  told  that  our  conventionally  trained 
girls  mostly  confined  themselves,  under  their  mother's  wing,  to  follow- 
ing private  or  public  courses  of  lectures,  said  with  surprise :  "  But 
how  can  they  bear  to  miss  having  their  boy  and  girl  friends  ?  The 
solid  and  really  intimate  friendships  are  formed  at  school.  It  is  there 
that  our  daughters  go  through  their  apprenticeship  for  life.  "Without 
this  initiation  your  young  people  must  be  sadly  unfitted  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  world.  The  mother  who  brings  up  her  daughter  alone 
takes  a  very  great  and  proud  responsibility,  but  she  can  form  her  only 
after  her  own  image  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  m  short  time  these  two 
inseparables  most  make  themselves  too  necessary  to  each  other.  Isn't 
it  serious  enough  to  choose  a  husband  for  the  poor  child?  Do  you 
really  refuse  her  also  the  pleasure  of  choosing  her  own  friends? ' 

"They  could  only  be  girl-friend.-,'"  I  answered,   "co-education  is 
unknown  with 

As  we  talked  together  I  understood  that  the  part  of  the  mother  of 
a  fain:         perhs         more  delicate  one  in  America  than  in  France,  just 

the  power  of  the  mother  is  doI  that  of  an  autocrat, 
-he  does  no!  direct  and  rule        ything  herself,  because  there 

many  things  in  her  daughter's  life  which  she  does  not  think  herself 
authorized  to  prevent,  and  which  she  has  to  bear,  while  exercisinj 

vigilan        She  ad  without  constraining,  and  under  the 

cumst  she  hae  to  limit  herself  to  an  appeal   to  her 

daugl  -n,  withoui        r  counting  or  passive  obedience.     It  is 

Impler   to   mould,  lit.  B    will   that  uives  itself  up 

without  l"  '  the  feeling  of  this  unlimited  authority 

••   .  of  th<        "1  and  the  wi        ihe  may  do  bar,  of  her 

utter  helple  which   hinds  the    French 

mothei  tely  to  her        md  self,  -whom  she  has  formed 

without  any  other    iiilliui  admitting   even   girl-COmpanions    uuwil- 
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lingly,  and  on  her  guard,  beforehand,  against  the  future  husband  who 
would  take  her  treasure  from  her.  These  relations  are  being  modified 
since  the  introduction  of  a  certain  cosmopolitanism  into  our  customs  ; 
but  what  exists  everywhere  with  us  could  not  be  found  in  America, 
where  the  young  bird,  of  either  sex,  escapes  from  the  maternal  wing 
as  soon  as  its  feathers  begin  to  grow. 

Neither  have  I  ever  seen  anything  that  resembled  those  warm  effu- 
sions of  tenderness,  that  enthusiastic  confidence,  which  exist  with,  us 
between  mother  and  son.  This,  explains  itself  in  a  country  where  men 
are  so  early  taken  hold  on  by  the  realities  of  life.  I  certainly  admire 
the  vigor  and  enterprise  of  the  average  American  boy,  his  way  of  start- 
ing out,  almost  without  looking  back,  to  conquer  the  world,  and  so 
having  a  vastly  greater  field  of  action  than  our  French  lads.  Though 
his  motive  power  is  very  often  the  desire  for  money,  I  do  not  mind, 
since  he  earns  this  money  himself  instead  of  expecting  it  from  the 
accident  of  a  legacy  or  a  wife's  dowry ;  but  it  is  certain  that  long  sepa- 
rations, business  cares,  violent  competition,  the  inveterate  habit  of  "self- 
control  "  produce  (at  least  on  the  surface)  a  certain  hardness,  which 
makes  impossible  the  kind  of  intimacy  between  mother  and  son  that 
always  charms  and  surprises  foreigners  living  in  France.  For  this 
intimacy  more  "  womanliness y  is  needed  in  the  man  than  usually 
exists  in  the  "  muscular  Christian  "  in  America,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  knowledge  of  life  in  general  and  of  the  masculine  being  in  particular 
is  necessary  in  the  woman,  but  quite  incompatible  with  the  American 
ideal  of  "  womanliness  "  which  seems  to  us  a  little  artificial.  This  ideal 
consists  really  in  systematically  ignoring  what  is  quite  evident.  How- 
ever guarded  a  life  a  Frenchwoman  may  have  lived — when  she  marries 
she  knows  many  things  which  the  more  emancipated  American  con- 
stantly refuses  to  admit.  She  knows  that  as  man  is  exposed  by  his 
nature,  his  education,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  to  more  dangers  than 
herself,  she  cannot  expect  in  him  exactly  the  same  delicacy  and  the 
same  purity  that  he  demands  justly  from  her.  Ready  for  all  sacriti. 
and  all  devotion  that  may  guard  him,  she  yet  only  half  oountfl  on  that 
absolute  faithfulness,  in  which  she  herself  cannot  be  wanting  without 
forfeiting  her  honor.  A  defensive  instinct  makes  her  very  clear- 
sighted as  to  passions  and  inclinations  that  have  to  be  checked  It" 
intelligent  Americans,  such  as  I  have  met,  should  affect,  before  her,  t>> 
believe  in  the  same  moral  practice  for  both  Bhe  would  smile,  m 

she  is  apt  to  smile,  not  cynically  but  with  sad  resignation,  at  such  con- 
ventional fictions  as  u|       only  Love,  a  broken  heart,  etC."     She  knows 
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that  the  absolute  and  the  definite  abound  more  in  novels  than  in  real 
life,  the  complex  shades  of  which  do  not  escape  her ;  she  is  not  satisfied 
with  mere  words.  She  is  also  capable  of  giving  to  her  husband,  son, 
or  brother  advice  that  no  American  son,  brother,  or  husband  would 
ever  ask  from  the  women  of  his  family.  These  have  another  system, 
which  is  perhaps  as  efficacious  in  its  way ;  and  I  suppose  they  try  not  to 
lower  themselves  in  the  respect  of  women,  who  expect  so  much  of  them. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conventionality  in  the  relations  between 
men  and  women  in  America,  and  the  foreigner  who  travels  in  the 
United  States  is  more  struck  with  it  than  with  anything  else.  In 
France  one  meets  more  sincerity  in  this  respect,  a  sincerity  coupled 
with  common  sense,  which  is  the  reason  why  a  book  like  "  The 
Heavenly  Twins,"  for  instance,  makes  no  other  impression  than 
that  of  bad  taste,  exaggeration,  and  nonsense.  Nor  would  the  French- 
woman, who  is  the  least  disposed  to  tamper  with  vice,  ever  understand 
the  indignant  stupor  of  the  mother  of  Pemh-nuU,  when  she  discovers 
that  her  son,  a  gentleman,  could  have  had  anything  to  say  to  a  little 
milliner.  The  American-,  on  the  contrary, — and  be  it  well  understood 
that  I  do  not  -  •■  of  that  ultra  fashionable  set  which  makes 

a  pr  '.   but  the   Americans  who  represent  our 

middle^  to  me  to  be  still  living  in  those  happy  illusions 

of  Mr     Pendenn        I  believe  th<  no  women  on  this  earth  more 

Imly  of  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  and  there  are  probably 

in  fact  more  happy  ma  in  America  than  anywhere  e]         But 

I  think — if   I   may  be  allowed  to  say  BO — that  a   happy  union  in 

Prance,  though  much  rarer,  ranks  first  jusl  because  there  can  he  no 

question  there  of  that  equality  of  which  Tennyson  says, — 

I.'  t    .   .    .      tlii-,  DTOtld  w  ati'hu  Qfd  v< 
Of  cfjiwil  ;  s<-<-iiiK  •itln  i  iloae 

i    halt  itaelf  .  .  ."" 

Not  when  the  woman  of  the  house  pursues  her  individual  way  apart 

from  that  of  her  husband,  instead  of  using  her  intelligence  to  under- 

•  ml,  help,  and  complement  him,  can  that  divine  union  be  produced  \ — 

'•  l'ur|M,  «•  in  pur  i  '.  ill  in  will,  tlu*y  glOW, 

The  and  pel  fed  animal, 

Th<  cellM  heart,  Ix-atinj?  with  one  full  stroke, 

J.if 

Frenchwoman — the  true  reign  of  the  wife  and  of  the 

mother  seen  l  in  the  unremitting  accomplishment  of  a  thou- 

.all  thin         It  ia  this,  perhaps,  which  keeps  woman  from  that 
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continuous  devotion  to  one  idea,  from  which,  according  to  Bufifon,  the 
works  of  genius  are  born.  But  she  who,  as  an  exception,  has  a  work 
of  genius  in  her  mind  will  be  forced  to  let  it  out  even  if  all  the  fine 
meshes  of  the  net  woven  around  her  should  have  to  be  torn.  The 
work  of  genius  of  the  others,  of  the  majority,  will  be  a  faultless  house- 
hold. It  is  well  not  to  disgust  young  girls  with  that,  and  my  view 
may  appear  founded  on  routine — but  it  is  also  founded  on  human 
nature,  which  it  is  never  wise  to  oppose.  If  girls  in  France  are  brought 
up  a  little  too  exclusively  with  a  view  to  please  their  future  husbands, 
the  Americans  are  perhaps  too  much  concerned  with  the  purpose  of 
personal  development,  and  both  systems  have  their  inconveniences. 

As  to  morals,  properly  speaking,'  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  a 
society  where  flirtation  is  allowed,  on  principle,  only  to  girls,  and 
where  the  demi-monde  has  only  the  coarsest  equivalents  for  it,  tempta- 
tions must  be  less  strong  and  less  frequent  for  that  sex  which  in  this 
respect  is  really  the  weak  one.  Besides,  in  spite  of  the  honorable 
privileges  which  she  enjoys,  woman  certainly  does  not,  in  an  existence 
swallowed  up  by  business  and  relieved  by  sport,  occupy  that  immense 
place  which  she  fills  with  us  in  the  mind  of  man.  I  believe  besides 
that  a  certain  number  of  puritanical  convictions  are  still  ruling 
American  society  as  firmly  as  ever.  To  suppose  that  society  is  more 
virtuous  in  one  country  than  in  another  would  be  very  simple-minded ; 
but  nowhere  will  society  give  us  those  specimens  of  model  families 
which  we  are  seeking.  If  we  speak  of  it  for  a  moment,  however,  I 
should  say,  that  even  in  that  elegant  and  frivolous  world  such  situa- 
tions, of  which  one  makes  a  vaudeville  with  us,  such  as  "Le  Plus 
Heureux  des  Trois,"  are  very  rare  in  the  United  States.  For  that 
reason,  persons  who  have  a  taste  for  such  things  gladly  cross  the  ocean 
to  profit  by  the  liberties  that  are  offered  by  old  civilizations,  and  often 
exceed  the  bounds  which  such  civilizations  authorize. 

Of  course  one  suspects  in  America,  as  in  England,  that  the  moral 
condition  in  France  is  deplorable,  and  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the 
family.     On  the  other  hand,  one  does  not  seem  to  know  in  the  least 
that  flirtation  transplanted  from  America  into  certain  Parisian  oirc] 
inspires  in  us  a  horror  equal  to  that  with  which    Puritans  severely 
regard  sin,  because  we  do  not  see  in  flirtation  the  excuse  of  an  in 
sistible   passion.     Flirtation   is  a  constant    transgression   o(    the   Ian 
"  Thou  shalt  not  play  with  love."     In   its  native  country    it  may   he 

rendered  inoffensive  most  of   the  time  by  the  temperament  and  the 

habits  of  those  who  give   themselves   up  to  it.      It  all  depends  on  the 
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partner  one  has  in  this  game, — on  the  conventionality  on  which  one 
rests, — on  the  education  which  has  prepared  us  for  it  Co-education 
radically  modifies  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  future  intercourse 
between  men  and  women.  It  tempers  maidenly  shyness  on  the  one 
side  and  passion  on  the  other,  it  clothes  the  young  girl  in  an  armor  of 
assurance  and  fills  the  young  man  with  reserve  and  respect.  I  believe 
that  it  has,  at  the  bottom,  a  better  effect  on  him  than  on  her. 

Long  habit  prevents  most  of  the  inconveniences  that  we  should 
expect.  From  the  kindergarten  onward,  the  future  woman  learns  to 
guard  herself,  and  receives  from  her  masculine  comrades  those  protect- 
ing attentions  which  they  will  show  toward  her  all  her  life.  I  imagine 
besides  that  the  American  woman,  even  the  somewhat  fast  one,  be- 
comes more  prudent  than  our  scepticism  would  admit,  when  she  has 
no  chaperon  to  protect  her  temerity.  This  chaperon,  whose  presence 
permits  a  young  lady  to  dine  at  Delmonico's  in  male  society,  is  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  "  inconvenient 
third"  Left  to  herself  the  young  lady  would  be  even  more  safe,  and 
I  have  heard  good  judges  disapprove  of  this  innovation  as  one  liable 
to  abuse.  Does  not  this  prove  that  customs  which  have  descended 
through  generations  had  better  be  kept  up  and  that,  if  the  Americans 
do  Dot  gain  anything  by  going  back  toward  the  duennas,  we  should  do 
well  in  France,  for  the  same  reason,  not  to  advance  too  quickly  on  the 
road  opened  up  by  the  bachelor-girls? 

Tl  of  American  girls  which  deserves  our  interest  still  more, 

belongs — and  there  are  many  examples— to  that  intrepid  and  some- 
what hard  type  which  Henry  Jane  painted  in  his  "  Portrait  of  a 

Lady"; — Isabel  Archer,  so  eager  to  know  everything,  bo  little  curious 

■  know  what  it  is  to  love  !     Thi  t  of  them  are  wanting  in  humility, 

that  humility  which  beloc        >  tendernes       They  are  self -p        led  to 

of  which  nceive,  with  a  foundation  of  dryne 

and  inevitable  m.     One  must  lay  the  stress  on  this  double  fault, 

instead  of  harping       oned  » much  in  Europe,  on  the  worst  sides 

of  a  most  objectionable  flirtation.     Thu  Is  jusi  as  much  out  of  place, 

of  wickedness  which  is  brought  so  often  in 
America  against  the  matrimonial  tustoms  of  Prance  and  tic  novels 
that  are  supposed  to  p  .them.  I  for  one  am  inclined  to  consider 
fl.         a  as  an  equivalent,— a  somewhat  i  derated 

equivalent,— of  French  coquet]  The  liberty  which  a  young  girl  en- 
joys iu  her  fathers  house  docs  not  necessarily  cause  her  to  flirt,  with  or 

without  ition,  and  thi        1  repeat,  because  she  does  not 

2 
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need  to  marry,  as  the  French  girl  does,  in  order  to  cease  being  a  charm- 
ing nonentity.  She  goes  out,  reads  what  she  likes,  receives  and  pays 
visits  at  her  pleasure.  This  can  only  scandalize  those  who  have  not 
been  in  America,  and  who  do  not  know  how  ungentlemanly  every 
importunate  or  sentimental  attention  is  considered  when  offered  to  a 
young  lady  in  a  car  or  in  the  street.  For  this  reason  the  girl  looks  the 
men  in  the  face  with  a  calm  boldness  that  is  almost  defiant. 

As  for  books,  there  are  no  vicious  ones,  that  is  to  say,  none  that 
descends  far  into  the  depths  of  vice.  American  girls  have  therefore  no 
literature  apart  from  the  rest, — one  writes  only  for  them,  even  if  art 
should  lose  !  They  come  first,  even  before  art.  Yerlaine  and  Yillon, 
you  ask  ?  Even  they  are  purged  for  their  use  ;  all  the  lions  have  their 
claws  cut  and  their  teeth  drawn  for  the  greater  security  of  these  young 
ladies.  They  strike  the  key-note  of  conversation  in  society,  and  the 
young  men  probably  profit  less  than  they  would  do  with  us,  by  a  tete 
a  tete  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  The  arrangement  of  rooms 
almost  without  any  doors,  with  looped-up  portieres  everywhere,  allow- 
ing an  even  warmth  from  the  furnace  in  the  most  modest  apart- 
ments, makes  it  possible  for  Mademoiselle  to  receive  her  male  friends 
without  excessive  privacy.  Of  course  these  privileges  are  used  or 
abused  according  to  the  good  or  bad  manners,  the  tact  or  vulgarity  of 
those  who  possess  them,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  surroundings, 
the  more  or  less  refined  habits  of  the  world  in  which  they  live ;  they 
may  be  used  only  with  discretion,  but  in  no  case  would  one  dream  of 
contesting  these  privileges  of  youth. 

To  resume  :  The  American  family  is  less  homogeneous  than  the 
French  family,  less  united  in  the  same  interests,  less  blindly  submissive 
to  the  authority  of  a  head,  who  does  not  feel  himself  tied  or  constrained 
by  such  narrow  duties.  One  finds  much  less  formality  there,  than  with 
us.  Long  before  going  to  America  I  heard  a  lady  from  the  West  say 
in  connection  with  all  the  fuss  necessary  in  France  before  any  one  can 
be  married:  "I  have  no  certificate  of  birth.  All  mv  father  did  was 
to  write  the  name  of  each  child  on  the  first  page  of  the  family  Bible, 
as  soon  as  it  had  come  into  the  world  !  " 

The  regulating  of  what  with  us  is  called  a  "faux  mfaagej*  a  free 
union,  the  position  of  an  illegitimate  child, — all  that  is  much  more 
easily  managed  in  America  than  in  France,  because  the  question  is 
not  how  to  avoid  at  any  price  the  intrusion  of  an  illegitimate  child 
into  the  patrimony  and  the  name,  or  how  to  protect  the  feudal  stroi 

hold  of  the  family,  but  rather  t<>  earn  a  victory  for  those  eternal  rights 
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of  the  individual.  There  is  perhaps  a  danger  in  France  that  we  may 
arrive  at  too  complete  a  forgetfulness  of  our  fellow-men  through  too 
great  a  love  for  our  own  family ;  many  women  especially  perceive 
humanity  only  very  vaguely  outside  their  own  household ;  in  America 
public  spirit  fills  a  large  place  in  the  woman's  heart  beside  the  more 
elastic  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother.  As  to  the  man,  he  is  a  citizen 
in  a  way  that  has  no  value  in  France,  where  military  service  is  still  the 
chief  expression  of  patriotism.  He  usually  thinks  himself  bound  to 
acts  of  filial  devotion  toward  the  State  to  which  he  belongs,  toward  his 
native  place,  toward  what  we  call  le  clocher.  One  will  have  to  arrive 
by  degrees  at  a  wisely  defined  care  for  public  interests,  which,  so  long 
as  none  of  the  property-holders  neglects  his  common  duty,  is  equal  to 
the  vaster  but  much  vaguer  and  easily  eccentric  humanitarianism  of 
Tolstoi  The  great  social  questions  that  force  themselves  on  the 
whole  world  will  oblige  all  nations  to  consider  more  and  more  seri- 
ously those  words  of  Christ,  who,  disregarding  his  own  household, 
pointed  to  the  people  and  said:  "Behold  my  mother  and  my  breth- 
ren." Kvery  one  of  the  property -holding  classes  is  in  duty  bound  to 
help  the  people,  and  America  understands  this  much  better  than 
Europe;  she  is  in  advance  of  Europe  on  this  point  as  on  many 
othei  The  example  she  gives  will' grow  and  cross  the  seas.  The 
:>e  of  the  American  family  is  very  likely  the  one  that  will  at  last 
prevail:  the  law-  <>f  progress,  the  better  recognized  rights  of  women, 
tb  sity  for  our  men  •        [patriate  themselves,  to  Leave  the  cx- 

ha  ( >M   World  where  their  activity  no  Longer  finds  occupation 

and  I         u<r  themsel         abroad,  the  growing  influx  of  foreign  cus- 

ns — all  this  heralds  it 

B(  form  of  government,  we  have  already  imported  from 

America  that  (  Ivent  of  the  old  organization  of  the  family 

— divor  Liscusfl  the  advisability  of  Btanding  armies, 

and   tie  it.   to   perfect   freedom    in    making  one's  will  '   has   mi- 

merou  Already   the  ''interview,"   Long   unknown,   and 

abhorred  mo-       by  reputation,  steals  into  the  most  carefully  guarded 
home  the  people  who  were  till   now  most  jealous 

of    the   privi        of   their  Lives   to  the  unhealthy   aotoriety  of    the 
newspapers;  already  lyc&    for  '.'iris  rise  up  against  the  home  educa 
tion,  which  had  befoi  tied  the  importance  of  the  convents.    Our 

comparative       mancipated;  they- have  even  reached 

rding  t«>  law,  will  one  fourth  <»f  hii  fortune  1 1 
he  j'l'  ii"  jiiusl  leare  the  re  I  to  hie  Immediate  family.  —  Translator, 
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that  ungrateful  period  of  emancipation,  where  one  wields  but  awk- 
wardly the  weapons  one  has  learned  to  use  too  late.  At  balls  the 
young  ladies  are  no  longer  taken  back  to  their  mothers,  who  have 
ceased  to  mount  guard  over  them,  sitting  like  wall-flowers  around  the 
ballrooms.  Unmarried  ladies  of  'thirty  or  thirty-five  decide  to  go  out 
alone  and  to  read  books  that  are  allowed  without  question  to  a  young 
married  woman  of  eighteen.  It  is  a  slow  but  sure  revolution.  A  cer- 
tain prejudiced  class  still  remains  recalcitrant,  but  it  will  soon  have  to 
follow  suit. 

I  hope  all  the  same  that  for  some  centuries  yet  we  may  keep  certain 
heritages  of  the  past — our  deference  to  old  age,  our  respect  for  paternal 
advice,  and  that  tenderness  for  a  mother  that  is  like  a  religion.  I  hope 
progress  will  leave  us  a  tolerance  for  each  other's  tastes,  the  polishing 
away  of  those  angles  of  the  personality  that  are  too  sharp,  and  a  good 
share  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  may  be  called  nothing  but 
foolishness,  though  it  is  a  sacred  foolishness  of  a  most  heroic  kind.  I 
should  like  to  keep,  besides,  that  healthy  feeling,  till  now  instilled  into 
our  women,  that  experience  is  above  all  systems,  that  our  instinct  is  a 
power  not  to  be  suppressed,  while  it  ought  to  be  directed,  and  that  cer- 
tain things  felt  quite  naturally  by  them,  are  more  precious  than  what 
may  be  acquired  by  learning.  Their  grace,  their  charm,  their  true 
beauty,  depend  on  nature;  pedagogy  does  not  suffice  for  everything. 
Men  would  be  unhappy,  without  exception,  if  the  type  of  the  learned 
and  strong-minded  woman  should  destrov  that  of  the  housewife,  which 
ought  not  to  be  incompatible  with  it.  Neither  wealth  nor  learning  al- 
lows a  woman  to  leave  to  her  servants,  even  if  they  should  be  perfect, 
the  smallest  duties  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Husbands,  fathers, 
brothers  of  all  countries,  are  sensible  of  the  care  that  their  wives,  their 
daughters,  and  their  sisters  take  of  those  every-day  trifles  that  con- 
tribute so  large  a  share  to  the  comfort  of  existence.  A  woman  of 
genius,  Mme.  de  Stael,  has  said:  "A  trifle  makes  or  ruins  happim 
This  is  as  true  in  the  material  as  in  the  moral  world.  Let  as  wish 
therefore  that  the  women  of  our  Old  World  may  lift  their  minds  more 
and  more  above  their  distaff,  but  that  they  may  never  lose  sight  of  the 
distaff  all  the  same, — that  symbol  of  so  many  sweet  and  touching  things 
which  nothing  more  ambitious  can  replace. 

With  these  reservations,  I  for  one  shall  be  delighted  to  see  OUT 
French  society — that  is  to  say,  our  French  family  of  to-daj  beoOBM 
more  and  more  Americanized. 

Tu.  Bk\  rzON, 
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The  popular  estimate  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  proposed 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  based  upon  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Count  de  Lesseps  came  to 
this  country  early  in  1880  as  the  advocate  and  most  distinguished  pro- 
ponent of  the  Panama  Canal  project.  He  came  with  the  splendid  pres- 
tige won  at  Suez.  Under  his  influence  estimates  had  been  put  forth, 
so  low  as  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  so  high  as  to  the  ton- 
nage likely  to  pass  through  it,  as  to  excite  incredulity  even  while  the 
world  was  showering  its  plaudits  upon  the  so-called  "  Terreur  des 
Isthmes."  These  estimates  were  the  correlative  features  of  a  scheme 
which  ultimately  caused  its  promoters  to  find  their  way  into  French 
pri 

A  generous  and  enthusiastic  reception  was  accorded  to  Count  de 
upon  his  arrival  at   New  Vork  in  February,  1880;  but  even 
while  awarding  him  the  full  measure  of  honor  for  the  fame  he  had  al- 
ly won,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  discarded  his  esti- 
and  became  incredulous  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  estimate 

of  tonnage, — 6,000,000  to  7.' )  tons  a  year, — the  fact  having  been 

disc         '1  that  it  embraced  shipping  which  would  have  to  go  from 
8,000  >  miles  out  of  its  way  in  order  to  pass  through  the  Panama 

Canal  rdingly,  at  the  earnesi  requesl  of  the  American  Society 

of  Civil  Ei  in  my  then  official  capacity  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau 

of  8        tics  in  the  Treasury  Departmenl  at  Washington,  1  entered  upon 
th<*  somewhat  tedious  task  of  computing  the  amount  of  tonnage  which 
dd  probably  pass  through  "an  American  interoceanic  ship  canal," 
the  result  reached  being  quite  as  applicable  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  as 
the  Panama  route.     I-.  a  Liberal  treatment  of  all  matters  in  doubt,  I 
foun<l  that   1         000  tons  of  shipping  were  all  that  could  then  be 
I  to  pass  through  th<-  proposed  Canal  during  a  year.     This  con- 
clusion v        enerallj         !>t<,(l  in  the  CJnited  States  and  in  other  coun- 
ept  in  Franco,  when-  the  press  h;i'l  been  subsidized  in  the 
int-      ■  <,f  the  l>c  I  -clci;        M  \  computation  involved  the  con- 

sideration of  tonnage  movements,  distances,  magnitude  of  commercial 
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currents,  nautical  conditions,  certain  physical  characteristics  of  the 
American  continent,  and  various  elements  of  competition  in  commerce 
and  in  transportation  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject All  these  are  set  forth  in  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  August  7,  1880, — a  document  of  136  pages,  and  embracing 
in  its  appendix  sixty-one  statements,  by  specialists  and  others,  on  the 
various  topics  touched  upon  in  the  consideration  of  the  case. 

Eight  years  after  the  inauguration  of  work  upon  the  Panama  Canal 
the  project  culminated  in  financial  disaster.  The  Nicaragua  Canal 
scheme,  which  had  previously  been  a  mere  name,  was  then  vigorously 
heralded  as  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  Isthmian  canal  question. 
Strange  to  say  its  proponents  at  first  adopted  the  exploded  De  Lesseps 
estimate  of  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  tons  of  shipping  annually,  which 
estimate,  for  reasons  never  explained,  has  been  raised  to  8,000,000 
tons.  Upon  this  baseless  and  most  ridiculous  assumption  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  Company  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  an  astounding 
propaganda,  continued  even  after  their  project  has  suffered  disastrous 
failure  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  absurdity  of  the  De  Lesseps 
estimate  of  the  tonnage  which  an  American  Isthmian  canal  can  com- 
mand will,  I  think,  clearly  appear  from  the  following  consideration  of 
facts  and  governing  conditions. 

There  is  a  nautical  condition  which  will  always  operate  as  a  strin- 
gent limitation  upon  American  Isthmian  traffic.  Both  sides  of  the 
Isthmus  are  in  the  calm  belt  or  "doldrums."  This  constitutes  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  commerce  in  sailing-vessels  by  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  route.  That  eminent  authority  in  physical  geography,  Lieuten- 
ant Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  pointed  to  this  fact,  many  years 
ago,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Should  nature,  by  one  of  her  convulsions,  rend  the  American  continent  in 
twain,  and  make  a  channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien,  as  deep,  M 
wide,  and  as  free  as  the  Straits  of  Dover,  it  would  never  become  a  channel  for 
sailing-vessels,  saving  the  outward  bound  or  those  which  could  reach  it  with  lend- 
ing winds." 

This  nautical  condition  would  shut  off  from  the  Nicaragua  route  the 
nitrates  of  Chili  and  Peru,  the  wheat  of  California,  the  lumber  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  and  all  other  sailing-vessel  cargoes.  The  Sue.-. 
Canal  is  similarly  affected.  It  is  not  used  by  sailing  vessels  en 
in  Asiatic  and  Australian  trade,  all  of  which  tonnage  continues  to 
pursue  the  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  This  matter  may 
perhaps  be  put  in  a  clearer  Light  l»v  stating  that  at  an  estimated  coal  oi 
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$135,000,000,  with  due  allowance  for  maintenance,  operation,  and  ad- 
ministration, the  Nicaragua  Canal  tolls  on  a  sailing-vessel  of  1,000  tons 
would  amount  to  $6,900,  which  of  course  would  be  prohibitory.  In  the 
event  of  the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  the  steamship  com- 
merce of  Chili  and  Peru  with  Europe  would  continue  to  follow  the 
route  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  that  route  not  only  embraces  a 
valuable  local  traffic  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  at  ports  of 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  but  would  avoid  the  detention  due 
to  the  slow  passage  through  the  Canal,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  tolls. 

There  is  a  physical  characteristic  of  the  American  continent  which 
will  also  tend  to  sharply  limit  the  amount  of  trans-Isthmian  traffic, 
namely  the  Andean  range,  which  skirts  the  western  shore  of  South 
America.  The  oceanic  divide  is  also  near  the  western  coast  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  Commerce  will  never  move  west  over  that 
mountain  range,  and  afterward  come  east  through  any  trans-Isthmian 
canal.     That  is  beyond  all  doubt 

One  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Nicaragua  project  consists  in  comparing 
its  assumed  commercial  possibilities  with  those  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
From  every  practical  point  of  view  the  comparison  is  absurd.  The 
S  tez  route  is  a  sea-lev«-l  canal  whereas  the  Nicaragua  scheme  would 
involve  the  a  'ii-truction  of  220  feet  of  lockage.  The  Suez  Canal  con- 
oectB  great  commercial  countries  at  either  end,  whereas  the  Nicaragua 
I  ;al  would  connect  two  vast  unproductive  oceans.  The  Suez  water- 
in  the  direct  line  of  great  commercial  currents,  whereas  the 
Nicaragua  route  ifl  out  of  tin-  direct  line  of  any  great  commercial 
current  But  the  mosl  Important  condition  which  distinguishes  the 
S  z  Canal  from  the  Nicaragua  }>n>j«'<-t  i<  that  the  former  has  no  rail- 
road competitor  and  is  the  highway  of  all  the  commerce  which  it 
develops;  whereas  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  Lf  constructed,  would,  l>y  the 
time  of  its  completion,  have  thirteen  sharp  railroad  competitors  between 
Chili  at  the  south  and  British  America  ;it  tin-  north.  These  an1:  the 
Andean  railwa  t<-ndin,Lr  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ay  res; 
the  Panama  and  l  B    a  railroads;  th-  railway  now  in  course  of 

•ruction  in  Nica  a  from  Corinto  «-ii  the  Pacific  to  a  point, <>n  the 
Bluefield  River;  ;i  railroad  being  constructed  from  old  Guatemala  on 
the  Pacific  to  a  port  on  tin-  Baj  <»f  Honduras;  the  Tehuantepec  Rail- 
in  M  transcontinental  Lines  in  tin*  United  States,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  British  Ajnerica  It  is  clearly  d<i- 
m<  "'li  of  tli«-<-  tnmsrontinenta]  railroads,  measured  l>y 
quantity  or  value  of  it -•  tr.iii,       or  will  become  a  more  important  high- 
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way  of  commerce  than  the  Nicaragua  Canal  if  it  were  now  completed. 
Each  will  also  deflect  commerce  from  the  Canal.  About  all  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  all  the  express  goods,  and  all  the  higher  classed  freights 
will  go  to  the  railroads,  leaving  to  the  competition  of  the  water  line 
only  freights  of  the  lower  classes,  on  which  railroad  rates  now  closely 
approximate  those  charged  for  water  carriage. 

The  construction  of  the  several  transcontinental  railroads  in  the 
United  States  has,  for  all  time,  diverted  a  large  amount  of  traffic  from 
the  Isthmus  route.  The  Auditor  of  the  Custom  House  at  New  York 
states  that  the  value  of  merchandise  shipped  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Panama, 
fell  from  $70,202,029  in  1869  to  $3,517,582  in  1894.  At  the  same  time 
the  tonnage  transported  by  transcontinental  railroads  has  increased 
more  than  tenfold,  and  the  average  rail  rates  have  fallen  from  $2.60  in 
1872  to  84  cents  in  1894  It  is  clearly  proven  by  commercial  statistics 
that  the  tonnage  available  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  less  now  than  it 
was  five  years  ago,  still  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  also  less  than 
it  was  in  1865  or  even  in  1850.     And  it  will  be  still  less  ten  years  hence. 

The  chief  markets  for  the  fruit  products  of  our  Pacific  Coast  States 
are  in  this  country,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  rail  shipments 
of  green  fruit  from  California  increased  from  2,896,530  pounds  in  1873 
to  149,040,480  pounds  in  1893.  Approximately,  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  California  shipped  east  during  the  year  1890  amounted  to 
about  $82,000,000,  of  which  98  per  cent  was  shipped  by  rail,  the 
remaining  2  per  cent  taking  the  Panama  and  the  Cape  Horn  routes. 
The  conditions  of  distance,  facilities  for  distribution,  and  time,  forbid 
that  such  shipments  by  rail  shall  ever  be  diverted  to  any  Isthmian 
canal  route.  There  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  which  to-day  has 
so  extensive  or  so  promising  a  home  market  as  California.  Her  fruits 
— green,  dried,  and  preserved — are  now  exposed  for  sale  in  every  town 
and  village  from  Maine  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  railroads  en- 
gaged in  this  great  and  rapidly  growing  branch  of  our  interna]  com- 
merce are  in  close  alliance  with  California  producers, — transcontinental 
railroad  rates  on  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  green  fruits  having  boon 
reduced  from  $2.50  per  100  pounds  in  1873  to  $1.25  in  L895  ;  on  dried 
fruit  from  $2.25  in  1873  to  60  cents  in  L894  and  L895,  and  on  wine 
from  $2.00  in  1873  to  40  cents  in  L895.  The  transcontinental  railroad 
companies  have  even  gonr  s<>  Ear  as  to  ask  ^(  the  [nterstate  Commeroe 
Commission  permission  to  han]  the  trait  products  ^i  California  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  less  than  the  rates  oharged  to  the  interior,  in 
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order  to  enable  California  producers  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
growers  in  our  seaboard  markets ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  form  of  protection  to  an  American  industry  against  foreign  com- 
petition has  been  granted  by  the  Commission. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  certain  assumptions  upon  which 
the  promoters  and  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme  mainly 
base  their  contention.  One  of  these  assumptions  is  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  commerce  of  Asia  and  Australia  with  Europe  and 
the  United  States  would  be  deflected  from  4he  Suez  to  the  Nica- 
ragua route.  This  proposition  is  an  affront  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
age.  Comparing  the  distances  by  the  two  routes  from  Liverpool  to 
Calcutta,  Hong  Kong,  Yokohama,  and  Melbourne,  we  find  the  dis- 
tances by  the  Suez  route  to  be  less  than  by  the  Nicaragua  route  as 
follows:  to  Calcutta  9.334  miles:  to  Hons:  Konsr  4,222  miles;  to 
Yokohama  872  miles ;  to  Melbourne  1,638  miles.  This,  in  view 
of  the  enormous  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal,  its  much  lower  tolls,  and 
the  superior  facilities  of  that  route  for  coaling,  proves  beyond  question 
that  not  a  ton  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Europe  with 
Asia  and  Australia  can  possibly  be  diverted  from  the  Suez  route. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Calcutta  is  less  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal  than  by  the  American  Isthmus  route,  by  about  4,853 
miles,  and  of  course  the  former  will  continue  to  be  the  route  for  steam- 

els  enj        1  in  this  trade,  sailing-vessels  taking  the  ocean  passage 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong  via  Suez  is  11,796 
miles,  while  that  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  11,238  mil. 
an  ad van?  .f  r>os  miles  in  favor  of  the  American  Isthmus;  but  the 
superior  coaling  facilities  arc  largely  in  favor  of  the  Suez  Canal  rou! 
with  its  conveniently  established  depots  at  Nagasaki, Singapore,  Galle, 
I  lombo,  Perim,  Aden,  P  Said,  Malta,  Algiers,  and  Gibraltar.  On 
the  oth^r  hand  the  \;i-t  Pacific  I >■  ean,  with  inadequate  coaling-stations, 
presents  an  almost  Insuperable  o        le  to  Asiatic  commerce  with  tin- 

[antic  seaports  of  the  United  States  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Yokohama  is  8,705  miles  in  favor 
of  the  American  Canal  route,  hut  San  Francisco  is  the  natural  entre- 
pot of  commerce  with  China  and   Japan.     The  imports  from  these 
chieflj  'I:  and  tea,  both  of  winch  products  will  in 

bability,  in  the  future,  I--  largely  shipped  from  San  Fran<        to 
tin*  interior,  and  even  ■•<-  tar  i     I       '•  ew  5Tork,  by  rail. 

Melbourne  i-  m  to  V  v.  York  via  the  American  [sthmus  than 
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via  Suez  by  2,902  miles,  but  it  has  a  comparatively  small  trade  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  alternative  routes  by  Cape  Horn  and  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  seem  to  shut  this  trade  off  from  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal.  Besides,  it  appears  to  be  a  trade  which  will  naturally 
centre  at  San  Francisco,  and  thus  avoid  the  Nicaragua  route. 

In  view  of  the  constant  reduction  of  railroad  rates,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  facilities  for  the  carriage  and  distribution  of  merchandise 
by  rail,  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  Cape  Horn  and  the  Panama 
routes  to  the  transcontinental  lines,  and  the  enormous  development  of 
transcontinental  traffic,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  entire  China 
and  Japan  trade  of  the  United  States  will  be  diverted  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  then  east  by  rail,  than  that  it 
will  ever  be  diverted  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route. 

I  have  recently  submitted  to  leading  ship-brokers  and  shipping 
merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  question  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  diverting  the  trade  of  Asia  or  Australia  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Canal,  and  their  answers  to  my  inquiry  expose  the  absurdity  of  the 
proposition.  Besides  all  this,  a  gross  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaports  of  the  United  States  with  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
Oceania,  which  might  find  a  shorter  route  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  than 
by  Suez.  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1895,  the  total  tonnage 
thus  entered  and  cleared  amounted  to  only  416,152  tons,  of  which  only 
53,719  tons  were  steam  tonnage,  or  a  possible  part  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  The  whole  of  it  would  not  sufficiently  increase  the 
possible  tonnage  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  from  other  sources  to  make  it 
in  a  commercial  sense  a  practicable  route. 

A  second  assumption  upon  which  the  hopes  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  are  based  is  that  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  with  Europe  will  be  deflected  to  that  route.  The  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  in  the  trade  with  the  countries  of  Europe  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1895,  was  as  follows : 

To  and  from  Washington 80,577  ton* 

ii     ii       ii      Oregon 45,809    " 

"     "        "      California 502,349    M 

Total  ....  .  6S  >    " 

Of  this  total  of  628,735  tons  of  shipping,  all  oi  which  pursued  the 
route  around  Cape  Eorn,  only  6,729  tons  consisted  oi  steam  tonnaj 
the  rest  being  sailing  tonnage.     But,  as  alreadj  Bhown,  sailing  tonna 
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cannot  pursue  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route,  for  the  reason  that,  at  both 
ends,  it  is  in  a  region  of  calms.  The  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal,  however,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  entire  sailing  tonnage, 
chiefly  employed  in  the  transportation  of  breadstuffs  to  Europe,  would 
speedily  give  place  to  steam  tonnage  which  would  pass  through  the 
Canal.  This  is  exceedingly  improbable,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
tolls  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  by  that  route,  but  for 
economic  reasons  affecting  the  combined  voyages  usually  pursued 
by  sailing-vessels  in  circumnavigating  the  globe.  There  are,  besides, 
two  other  reasons  which  seem  to  forbid  that  such  diversion  to  the 
Canal  shall  take  place.  First,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
present  traffic  around  Cape  Horn  in  the  sailing-vessels  will  be  diverted 
to  an  overland  traffic  by  rail  to  Galveston  or  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
to  Europe  in  sailing-  or  steam-vessels,  than  that  such  traffic  will  be 
diverted  to  steam-vessels  making  the  voyage  direct  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  Europe  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  economies  of 
transportation  sustain  this  view.  Second,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  to  the  fluctuating  markets  of  Europe  is  falling 
off  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  Argentina  and  other  cheap 
wheat-producing  countries,  and  it  appears  probable  that  a  constantly 
incre  home  market  will  ere  long  become  almost  the  sole  depend- 

ence of  the  American  wheat-raiser. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  matters 

of  detail  and  ti         aputations  which  develop  clearly  the  force  of  the 

foregoing  observations     It  appeals  to  be  sufficient  in  this  connectiorj 

to  recommend  that  the  Government,  through  its  competent  commercial 

and  economl  shall  have  sudi  Investigations  and  computa- 

made  for  the   information   of  C  and    the  country.     It 

raid  be  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  this  nation  to  neglect  to 

make  such  inquiry,  and  blindly  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 

of  the  Pacific  (       t  with  Europe  will  be  diverted  to  the 

ragua  Canal  if  it  shah1  be  constructed.     V         nditiona  confront 

and  they  must  be  Btudied  and  their  Lessons  heeded 

A  tlmd  wwn  nipt  ion  upon  winch  the  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua 

(  •■■   i  their  ho;  hipmenl  of  lumber  and  timber  of 

0      on  and  Washington  to  the  State    <■   I  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

.1  afford  ample  torn         for  the  Nicaragua  Cana)  route.     This  as- 

ich  Lumber  ii  tob  Bhipped  in  steam-i  the  Nica- 

i  rout--  is  Dot  available  for  Bailie  Is.     The  impracticability 

Lent  from  the  following  consideration:  Draw 
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a  line  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  thence  to  Parkersburg, 
W.  Ya,  thence  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  the  Kio  Grande.  It  is  easily  demonstrable  that  lumber 
and  timber  can  be  transported  by  rail  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  all 
points  west  and  north  of  this  line  at  a  lower  rate  than  by  the  ocean 
route  in  steamers  by  way  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  rail  lines  can 
si  lip  forest  products  direct  from  the  mills  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  a 
thousand  lumber-yards  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Nicaragua  route  would  involve  the  additional  expenses  due 
to  local  rail  rates  to  the  ship,  transfer  from  car  to  ship,  ocean  freight, 
canal  tolls,  transfer  from  ship  to  car  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  local  rail  rates  thence  to  destination.  Again,  to  all  points 
east  of  the  imaginary  line  mentioned,  the  lumber  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
would  meet  the  competition  of  the  lumber  of  Canada,  Maine,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  in- 
cluding Texas.  Already  shingles  have  been  shipped  from  the  State 
of  Washington  to  Boston  by  rail.  The  total  tonnage  employed  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  amounted  to  only  58,015  tons  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1895.  This  is  a  sailing-vessel  trade.  It  can 
never  be  deflected  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Besides,  it  will  probably 
soon  disappear  before  the  competition  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

There  is  a  fourth  vain  assumption  upon  which  the  hopes  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  are  based,  namely,  that  the  present 
tonnage  of  the  Panama  Eailroad  will  at  once  be  transferred  to  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  upon  its  completion.  Such  tonnage  is  largely  com- 
posed of  traffic  to  and  from  points  in  Central  America  and  South 
America.  Counting  arrivals  and  departures  at  Panama,  it  amounts 
to  about  500,000  tons  annually.  But  as  the  Panama  route  is  an  estab- 
lished route  with  a  large  fighting  margin  in  any  competitive  straggle 
which  might  ensue,  the  deflection  of  even  100,000  tons  of  shipping 
from  that  route  seems  to  be  improbable. 

The  success  of  a  chimera  oft-times  depends  upon  the  adroit  use  of 
some  alluring  phrase.  Kecourse  lias  been  had  to  such  an  expedient  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  Nicaragua  project     It  has  been  proclaimed  from 

one  end  of  this  land  t<>  the  other  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  form 

an  avenue  for  "  the  commerce  of  the  globe,"  just  as  the  Sue/.  Canal  la 
timed  to  be  an  avenue  for  ll  the  commerce  of  the  globe."    This 

transparent,  nonsense.      The  tonnage  of  tnerehandise  transported  on  the 

railroads  of   the   Dnited  States  during  the  year   L898  amounted   to 
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757,464,480  tons ;  the  tonnage  of  vessels  which  passed  through  the 
Detroit  Eiver  during  the  year  1894  amounted  to  23,091,000  tons ;  and 
the  tonnage  of  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  year  1894  amounted  to 
8,039,105  tons.  But  the  traffic  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  "commerce  of  the  globe"  ;  the  traffic  of 
the  Detroit  Eiver  is  a  much  smaller  part ;  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal 
is  a  still  smaller  fraction ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  small  fraction  of  the  "commerce 
of  the  globe."  And  yet  this  phrase  has  been  and  is  to-day  employed 
to  foist  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  constructing  the  Nicaragua  Canal, — one  of  the  flimsiest  chi- 
meras that  ever  gained  human  credence  and  patronage. 

There  are  two  practical  methods  of  computing  the  amount  of  tonnage 
likely  to  pass  through  the  proposed  Canal.     The  first  of  these  methods 
based  upon  the  official  statistics  of  tonnage  of  the  commercial  nations, 
as  modified  by  distance,  nautical  considerations,  and  various  conditions 
affecting  the  course  of  commerce.     This  is  the  method  which  was 
o ployed  in  preparing  my  report  of  August  7,  1880,  before  referred  to. 
The  result  then  reached — 1,625,000  tons — has  been  subjected  to  the 
tests  of  fifteen  yean  of  subsequent  experr       .  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  amount  should  be  reduced  to  at  least  1.000,000  tons.     This  is 
near  as  the  tonnage  of  the  proposed  route  is  susceptible  of  computa- 
tion by  that  particular  method,  throwing  doubtful  questions  in  favor  of 
the  Canal.     Ther  vi-r,  another  method  of  computation  which 

and  alfi  eptible  of  a  closer  result  as  to  what  the 

Canal  could  actually  realize.     This  method  consists  in  taking  the  ton- 
us       tnployed  in  the  present  Panama  transit,  ami  adding  to,  or  sub- 
ing  from  that  amount,  i        mmercial  and  other  conditions  appear 
cider  necee  A  -  alrea  ly  i.  the  tonnage  <  >f  shipping  entered 

at  and  cl(         I  from  Panama  annually  amount-  to  about  500,000  tons, 

which  i  than  the  torn  f  the  Champlahi  Canal  in  the  State  of 

N'-.v  York.     Considering  fairly  the  nautical,  physico-        raphical,  and 

idy  mentioned,  it  is  altogether  improbable 

that  this  amount  of  toima  dd  b  ded  OH  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

i  the  bare  tact  that  the  future  development  of  com- 
ne  •  iTof  S         Amerea,  of  Central  America,  ami 

of  North  Am'  will,  as  air         indicated,  be  deflected  to  railroads 

DOW  Completed,   in  <  ruction,  or   ffhich   may  hereafter  In- 

built 

Tl:  iet.i n^  the  i  ording  to  the  recent  estimate 
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of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Board,  is  in  round  numbers  $135,000,000. 
Four  per  cent  interest  on  that  amount  is  $5,400,000.  To  this  must  be 
added  cost  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  administration.  This  can 
only  be  estimated.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1892  amounted  to  $1,431,334  The  Suez 
waterway  is  a  sea-level  canal,  whereas  the  Nicaragua  route  would  have 
220  feet  of  lockage.  This  and  other  facts  render  it  probable  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  administration  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  would  amount  to  at  least  $1,500,000  a  year.  Adding  this  to 
the  interest  charge  of  $5,400,000,  we  have  a  total  fixed  annual  charge 
of  $6,900,000.  The  toll  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  in 
order  to  realize  this  amount  would  be:  For  1,000,000  tons  per  annum 
—$6.90  per  ton  toll ;  for  500,000  tons  per  annum— $13.80  per  ton  toll. 
But  the  present  rate  of  toll  on  the  Suez  Canal  is  only  $1.87  per  ton. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  higher  rate  of  toll  by  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal,  above  stated,  is  $5.03  per  ton,  which  on  a  steamer  of  3,000 
tons  burthen  would  amount  to  $15,090.  The  effect  this  would  have 
upon  the  Nicaragua  scheme  is  apparent 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  actual  cost  of  hydraulic  work 
usually  exceeds  preliminary  estimates  as  to  its  cost.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  might  amount  to 
fully  $200,000,000,  the  amount  for  which,  several  years  ago,  the  com- 
pany contracted  for  its  building.  The  present  cost  of  the  Panama  Kail- 
road  transfer  is  about  $8.72  per  ton,  including  freight  charges  and  all 
Incidental  expenses.  Surely  the  Panama  Kailroad  is  not  going  to  sur- 
render its  traffic,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  a  sharp  fight.  In  view 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  if  called  upon  to  make  an  estimate  as  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  for  a  corporation  pro- 
posing to  build  it  upon  business  principles,  I  would  not  advise  that 
the  enterprise  should  be  based  upon  an  assumption  of  more  than  800,000 
tons  of  shipping  annually. 

A  glaring  fault  which  characterizes  the  entire  voluminous  Nica- 
ragua Canal  literature  is  that  it  avoids  all  quantitative  tests  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  commercial  movements,  and  all  reference  to  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  competing  routes,  as  well  as  to  conditions  which  place 
limitations  upon  the  traffic  which  the  proposed  Canal  can  secure.  \ 
fair-minded  reader  of  this  literature  can  fail  to  observe  this  fatal 
defect, — at  least  when  it  is  once  pointed  out  to  him. 

It  is  maintained  by  the   proponents  of   the   Canal    that    it   would 

tend  to  secuiv  valuable  commercial  relations  with  the  oountries  ^i  Con- 
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tral  and  South  America,  and  thus  promote  those  political  relationships 
which  have  recently  had  such  intense  expression  in  the  enunciation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  visionary  of  all  the 
conjectural  merits  of  the  scheme.  It  is  absurd  upon  its  very  face. 
The  assumed  political  importance  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  people  and  Government  of  Nicaragua 
are  at  the  present  moment  much  more  deeply  interested  in  the  railroad 
system — which,  when  completed,  will  connect  the  western  and  central 
portions  of  that  country  with  the  excellent  harbor  of  Bluefields  on 
the  eastern  or  commercial  side  of  the  continent, — than  they  are  in  the 
proposed  Nicaragua  Canal.  In  this  they  are  sustained  by  the  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  characteristics  of  their  country  and  by  the 
economic  conditions  governing  the  two  modes  of  transportation.  Un- 
less I  am  greatly  deceived  by  information  believed  to  be  reliable,  the 
reception  which  the  recent  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  met  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  of  Nicaragua  was  cool  almost  to  the  point  of 
disdain.      I   also   have    it    from    a  competent   and  perfectly  reliable 

urce  of  information  that  the  people  and  Government  of  Costa  Kica 
view  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project  with  almost  absolute  indifference, 

^withstanding  the  fact  that  the  line  of  the  proposed  Canal  skirts 
the  northern  border  of  Costa  Rica.  The  resources  of  that  country 
are  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  means  of  a  railroad  system, 
having  Port  Lim<»n  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  its  commercial  outlet. 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Kica  would  really  derive  very  little,  if  any,  com-* 
mercial  advantage  from  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  For 
all  political  purposes  to  be  secured,  the  money  spent  in  its  construction 
might  as  we]]  be  sunk  in  the  On  tin-  other  hand  it  is  evident  that 

th<  ■  commercial  and   political  relationships  with  the 

>Tintriee     to     the    south     of     us    on    this    continent     will     ultimately 

be         ired    through    the    construction   <>f   the    proposed    [nterconti- 
nenta]  Railway,  the  preliminary  surveys  for  which,  under  the  auspices 
of  tl.        reral  American  Governments,  have  already  been  made  from 
the  southern  holder  line  of  Mexico  t«»  Cuzco  in   Peru     When  this 
great   railroad  enterprise  shall   have   been  completed,   all  the  trans- 
atinental  railroads  of  Mexic     (    ntral  America,  and  South  America 
will  become  tributary  t-»  us  traffic.     The  important  commercial  and 
political  obj(       vhich  this  international  1><>ii<1  <>f  union  will  subserve 
.it.     The  money  which  it  is  proposed  t«>  expend  in  the  con- 
ruction  of  the  impracticable  and  absurd   Nicaragua  Canal  across  a 
•untry  which  fa,        appreciate  its  importance,  would  go  far  toward 
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the  construction  of  the  Intercontinental  Railway.  Such  an  achieve- 
ment would  fittingly  commemorate  the  closing  years  of  this  century, 
and  perhaps  herald  a  grander  progress  with  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

One  of  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  by  the  aid  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
that  based  upon  its  assumed  military  importance.  The  foreign  nation 
holding  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in  time  of  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  were  a  party  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  Not  only  would  such  occupant  be  obliged  to  maintain  on  a 
foreign  soil,  at  great  expense,  defensive  works  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  the  other,  against  the  dynamiter  who  single-handed  could 
wreck  the  canal  at  a  hundred  vulnerable  points,  but  he  would  be 
obliged  also  to  maintain,  at  enormous  cost,  military  works  and  naval 
forces  for  the  protection  of  the  artificial  harbors  at  either  end.  In 
such  case  the  United  States  could  at  any  time,  with  the  aid  of  an 
overwhelming  fleet  of  war-ships,  place  obstructions,  which  would  re- 
quire'months  for  their  removal,  at  the  entrance  of  either  of  such  harbors. 
The  cost  of  such  offensive  operations  would  be  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  the  defensive  works  maintained  by  the  enemy.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  should  hold  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in 
time  of  war,  this  disadvantage  of  defensive  measures  would  devolve 
upon  it.  It  requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  convert  into  "a 
Gibraltar,"  a  canal  200  feet  wide,  with  an  artificial  harbor  at  each  end 
which  could  be  plugged  up  in  a  single  night.  The  barrier  interposed 
by  the  Isthmus,  in  connection  with  the  advantage  which  the  United 
States  now  possesses  in  the  ability  to  move  men  and  material  of  war 
across  the  continent  by  rail,  appears  to  fulfil  every  practical  require- 
ment of  military  exigency;  for  the  assumed  military  disadvantage  of 
the  route  around  Cape  Horn  in  time  of  war  would  be  greater  to  a 
European  nation  than  to  the  United  States.  Besides,  let  it  be  noted 
that  a  Nicaraguan  Canal  adequately  defended  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating great  battle-ships  would  probably  cost  at  least  $400,000,000.  If 
the  United  States  should,  however,  contemplate  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  it  is  evident  that,  before  entering  upon  the  work,  it 
should  first  submit  the  question  to  a  military  board  Beleoted  from 
among  our  most  competent  army  and  naval  offioera  The  possible 
waste  of  $200,000,000  on  a  commercial  canal  would  W  had  enough, 
without  the  added  EoUy  of  a  military  occupation  ooeting  perhaps  $-U)0,- 
000,000,  and  m  lino  with  the  strategic  oonoeptions  of  Don  Quin 
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An  attempt  is  being  made  to  prove  that  British  capitalists  now 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Nicaragua  are  trying  to 
secure  the  abrogation  of  the  concession  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company,  and  to  secure  it  them- 
selves ;  in  which  event  it  is  declared  that  the  British  Government  will 
aid  those  capitalists  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal.  This  is  a  canard. 
British  capital  will  never  be  sunk  in  any  such  absurd  enterprise.  The 
only  conceivable  object  of  the  British  capitalists  mentioned  is  to  cause 
the  abandonment  of  the  Canal  in  order  to  remove  a  possible  obstacle 
to  their  railroad  system,  which  will  gather  traffic  from  the  west  coast 
of  Nicaragua  and  haul  it  to  the  eastern  or  commercial  side  of  the 
country  at  the  excellent  port  of  Blueflelds. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  be  neither  erroneous  nor  uncharitable 
to  assert  that  from  the  beginning  the  promoters  and  advocates  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  have  studiously  avoided  anything  like  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  economic  and  commercial  conditions  which  determine 
the  practicability  of  their  enterprise.  A  pamphlet  recently  prepared 
for  the  Atlanta  Exposition  declares  that  the  Canal  would  have  a 
traffic  of  8,000,000  tons  annually,  but  fails  to  furnish  any  evidence 
whatever  that  it  could  secure  even  one  twentieth  of  that  amount, — and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  could.  Congress  is  now  being  urged  to  ex- 
tend the  credit  of  the  Government  to  the  impecunious  Maritime  Canal 
C  rmpany  of  Nicaragua  to  the  full  amount  of  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
ject, estimated  at  sb>~>, 000,000,  with  a  strong  probability  that  it  will 
amount  to  s^no.ouu/jno.     Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  that  the 

•!i  ;t  project  should  be  assumed  by  tin-  United  States 
(>  vernment  without  fir  rasing  a  thorough  investigation  to  !><> 
made  as  t<>  its  commercial,  political,  and  military  Importance  It 
ould  !"•  Bheer  madness  for  Oongi  to  -ml. ark-  this  country  in  such 
an  undertaking  without  first  ordering  a  new  and  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  project  in  .'ill  its  beariuj  I  have  therefore  made  as  earnest 
•  of  the  proper  authorities  that  my  official  report  <>f  L880,  and 
.all  the         ments  <>f  foci  embraced  in  this  article,  may  be  subjected 

;i  rigid  cril  iod  by  the  Government  and  I  earnestly 

hope   that   the   advoc.'ites   of   the  Nicaragua   Canal    project    will   exhibit 
their  faith  and  cou.  by  joining  in  this  re<ju< 

Joseph  n i icmo,  Jit. 


THE  AEMY  AS  A  CAREER 

A  short  time  ago  I  opened  a  volume  of  "  Military  Gazettes  "  issued 
in  New  York  in  1860-61,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves  while  thinking 
of  the  army  as  affording  a  career  for  young  men,  caught  sight  of  Car- 
lyle's  caricature  of  the  army's  business. 

After  his  soldiers,  French  and  British,  in  a  supposed  battle,  had 
11  blown  the  souls  out  of  one  another,"  Carlyle   asked   significantly : 

11  Had  these  men  any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smallest !  They 
lived  far  enough  apart ;  were  the  entirest  strangers  ;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  universe, 
there  was  even,  unconsciously,  by  Commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  between 
them.  How  then  ?  Simpleton  !  their  governors  had  fallen  out,  and,  instead  of 
shooting  one  another,  had  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot." 

This  paragraph — an  epitome,  in  the  concrete  form,  of  the  arguments 
of  non-resistants,  or,  as  I  like  to  call  them,  "  extreme  peace  men  " — 
determined  me  in  the  outset  to  attempt  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Tight- 
ness of  the  career  itself. 

I. —The  Kightness  of  the  Career. 

The  object  of  an  army  in  the  United  States  is  not  necessarily,  in 
the  main,  to  conduct  campaigns  and  fight  battles,  nor  to  take  human 
life.  As  the  city  police  must  watch  over  the  city  and  guard  it  against 
all  sorts  of  danger,  being  ready,  with  its  weapons  of  offence  or  defem 
to  strike  when  other  devices  fail,  so  our  army  watches  against  certain 
dangers  to  the  Republic,  giving  nerve  and  strength  to  the  Executive, — 
helping  to  restrain  wild  Indians,  to  capture  mistaken  hordes  of  tramps, 
or  to  quiet  mob-violence  aimed  against  the  common  weal,  or,  with 
naval  help,  to  hold  back  a  public  enemy  ;  but  ready,  of  course,  like 
the  effective  city  police,  to  strike  at  command,  when  the  Commander' 
in-Chief,  with  the  sovereign  nation  behind  him,  has  oome  to  the  last 
resort  of  human  expedients  for  guarding  the  nation's  life  or  Its  honor. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  a  large  gathering  of  strong  men  and  devout 
women,  there  was  a  public  discussion  of  this  question:  "  [s  war  itself 
ever  right?'     Tin*  argument  of  all  those  who  answered,  "War  is 
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never  right,"  took  this  positive  form :  "  War  is  wrong ;  wrong  in 
itself ;  therefore  the  support  given  to  it  by  praises  of  its  deeds  and 
paeans  to  its  heroes,  by  public  reminders  of  its  glory  and  its  victories, 
and  by  enduring  monuments  raised  in  its  honor, — calculated  as  they 
are  to  beget  and  foster  a  wrong  spirit  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  young, — is  deceptive  and  injurious,  and  tends  to  block 
the  wheels  of  genuine  progress."  "We  will  not  hesitate  to  look  this 
objection  to  war  squarely  in  the  face.  Indeed,  it  will  not  do,  even  in 
self-justification,  to  uphold  a  wrong  principle.  Soon  or  late  the  right 
is  bound  to  prevail. 

Jonathan  Dyrnond,  an  English  writer,  long  ago  put  his  postulates 
against  all  war  with  at  least  great  clearness.     He  asserts : 

"  No  one  pretends  to  applaud  the  morals  of  an  army,  and  for  its  religion,  few 
think  of  it  at  all.  A  soldier  is  depraved  even  to  a  proverb.  The  fact  is  too  no- 
torious to  be  insisted  upon,  that  thousands  who  had  filled  their  stations  in  life 
with  propriety,  and  been  virtuous  from  principle,  have  lost,  by  a  military  life, 
both  the  practice  and  the  regard  of  morality  ;  and,  when  they  have  become 
habituated  to  the  vices  of  war,  have  laughed  at  their  honest  and  plodding 
brethren  who  are  still  spiritless  enough  for  virtue  or  stupid  enough  for  piety." 

Even  the  dauntless  John  Knox  condenses  his  censures  thus: 

"  It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  profligacy,  libertinism,  and  infidelity  are 
thought  by  weaker  minds  almost  as  necessary  a  part  of  a  soldier's  uniform  as  his 
shoulder-knot.  To  hesitate  at  an  oath,  to  decline  intoxication,  to  profess  a  regard 
for  religion,  would  be  almo  lominioua  as  to  refuse  a  challenge." 

.Just  fifty  ago  in  Boston,  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  lie  de- 

nominated the  "Sabbath  of  the  Nation,"  Charles  Sumner  gave  a 
public  oration,  takii.  ibject  "  The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations." 

effort   Sumner  said:    ''Men   Beldom   make   more  than 

on  peech;  the  others  become  more  or  Less  modifications 

of   it:   that  on  'The  Grandeur  of    Nations'  was  my  Bpeech."      Indeed, 

none  more  ornate-  is  recorded  of  Clay;  and  Webster  does  uo1  excel 

soup  of  this  u         ogth  of  statement  or  in  grandeur  of  style. 

W  e  to  appeal  from  Sumner's  utterances  made  in  peace 

ti:  Diner  himself  when  adding  sinews  to  a  gigantic  war,  I 

OUld    hardly    venture    to    quote    him.      Near  the    beginning    of    his 

ration  h         ed:  "Can   mere  be  in  our  age  any  peace  that  is  qoI 
honorable,  any  war  that  is  notdi         >rabl<  Ee  proceeded: 

Thetras  honor  of  a  nation  [soon  picu  msonly  In  deeds  of  justice  and  benefl 

irinjj;  and  advancing  human  happiness,      [n  the  olear  eye  of  thai 

Christian  judgment  which  mn  I  yet   prevail,  vain  are  the  victories  of  war,  in 
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famous  its  spoils.  He  is  the  benefactor,  and  worthy  of  honor,  who  carries  com- 
fort to  wretchedness,  dries  the  tears  of  sorrow,  relieves  the  unfortunate,  feeds  the 
hungry,  clothes  the  naked,  does  justice,  enlightens  the  ignorant,  unfastens  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  and  finally,  by  virtuous  genius,  in  art,  literature,  science,  en- 
livens and  exalts  the  hours  of  life,  or,  by  generous  example,  inspires  a  love  for 
God  and  man.  This  is  the  Christian  hero  ;  this  is  the  man  of  honor  in  a  Christian 
land.  He  is  no  benefactor,  nor  worthy  of  honor,  whatever  his  worldly  renown, 
whose  life  is  absorbed  in  feats  of  brute  force,  who  renounces  the  great  law  of 
Christian  brotherhood,  whose  vocation  is  blood.  Well  may  the  modern  poet  ex- 
claim :  '  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men ' ! — for,  thus  far,  it  has 
chiefly  honored  the  violent  brood  of  Battle,  armed  men  springing  up  from  the 
Dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Hate,  and  cared  little  for  the  truly  good  men,  children  of 
Love,  guiltless  of  their  country's  blood,  whose  steps  on  earth  are  noiseless  as  an 
angel's  wing." 

Sumner's  picture  of  the  social  fostering  of  the  war  spirit  is  this  : 

"  The  mother,  rocking  the  infant  on  her  knee,  stamps  the  images  of  war  upon 
his  tender  mind,  at  that  age  more  impressible  than  wax  ;  she  nurses  his  slumber 
with  its  music,  pleases  his  waking  hours  with  its  stories,  and  selects  for  his  play- 
things the  plume  and  the  sword.  .  .  .  And  when  the  youth  becomes  a  man,  his 
country  invites  his  service  in  war,  and  holds  before  his  bewildered  imagination 
the  prizes  of  worldly  honor.  .  .  .  Peaceful  citizens  volunteer  to  appear  as  soldiers, 
and  affect,  in  dress,  arms,  and  deportment,  what  is  called  the  '  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war.'  " 

Now,  the  principle  underlying  Sumner's  graphic  phrases,  the  real  basis 
of  his  argument  against  war,  is  thus  stated  : 

"  If  it  is  wrong  and  inglorious  when  individuals  consent  and  agree  to  deter- 
mine their  petty  controversies  by  combat,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  and  inglorious 
when  nations  consent  and  agree  to  determine  their  vaster  controversies  by 
combat." 

Notice  that,  by  this  comparison,  war  is  shown  as  the  fault  of 
nations.  Is  all  this  true?  Must  the  soldier  blush  to  wear  his  uni- 
form, hide  his  battle-flag,  and  strive  to  forget  the  names  of  the  engage- 
ments in  which,  in  defence  of  his  country's  integrity,  he  participated? 
Must  his  halting  gait  and  battle-scarred  body  be  regarded  as  a  pitiable 
deformity,  and  his  children  be  taught  to  reckon  him  with  robbers  and 
assassins?  Unquestionably  not.  In  opposition  to  peaee-at-anv-priee 
advocates,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert  that  war  is  right.  War  is  a 
contest — the  final  arbitrament,  according  to  the  lust  existing  national 
agreement — between  nations  or  states,  or  between  parts  of  tli  me 
nation  or  state,  waged  for  various  causea  It  is  sometimes  right  and 
sometimes  wrong.  One  party  to  the  controversy  may  he  right,  a 
the  other  wrong;  or  each  party  may  he  partly  right  and  partly  wrong. 
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The  taking  of  human  life  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  Moses's  law, 
which  our  Lord  more  strongly  restated,  viz.:  "Thou  shalt  not  avenge 
nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  history  of  the  Israelites  in  peace 
and  war  shows  its  interpretation.  All  the  law  and  practice  always 
justified  the  taking  of  life  in  self-defence.  A  man  without  guilt  might 
strike  the  nocturnal  robber  or  assassin.  Life  was  forfeited  to  the 
government  for  many  crimes.  To  Joshua,  a  princely  leader,  the  same 
Jehovah  who  gave  the  law  entrusted  a  mighty  army  to  seize  and 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Behold  his  commission:  "Be  strong 
and  of  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed :  for 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 

The  rule  is  that  law  must  have  force  behind  it  for  its  execution. 
It  is  common  sense  to  see  that  a  government,  to  defend  its  life,  may 
institute  a  posse  comitatus,  a  police  force,  an  army,  a  navy,  or  bodies  of 
militia  Criminal  classes,  and  nations  influenced  by  gross  ambition 
and  greed,  can  be  restrained  only  by  a  proper  force  from  crushing  out 
the  life  of  a  government  that  stands  in  their  way.  Bring  Mr.  Sumner 
to  the  wit:  tand  again — in  war  time.     On  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 

on  the  19th  of  May,  1862,  he  said: 

"Harsh and  repulsh  rights  [of  war]  unquestionably  are,  they  are 

derived  from  the  over-niling,  instinctive  Law  of  self-defence,  which  is  common 

nation        to  individuals.     Every  community  having  the  form  and  character 

ity  has  a  ri^ht  to  national  lif«\  and,  in  defence  of  such  life,  it  may  put 
■tli  all  its  ener$  Any  othi  r  principle  would  leave  it  tin'  wretched  prey  of 

l  men  abroad  or  at  homn 

Char]  i  Sumner's   maturer  thought,  wrought  out  in   the 
fur:  it  fearful  struggle  for  national  existen         All  Lovers  «»f 

th<        ind  will  utter  a  glad  amen  as  he  adds — doubtless  half  iii  reminis- 
■ — tin;  following  noble  word 

'■  I  rejoice  to  believe  thai  civilization  lias  already  done  much  t.»  mitigate  the 
:it  s  of  war,  and  i'  rished  vj  Ions,  which  even  present  event 

onot  i  ranee,  that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  all  these  rights  will 

irthor  -' »f t* u«< i  to  th<5  mood  of  permanent 

When   'i  11    be  effectually   restrained    from   cruelty   and 

barb  ad  when  Japan  and  China  shall  be  fully  taken  into  the 

family  of  civilized  natio         imnei  on  of  permanent  peace  will 

fulfilment     M  practical  statesmen  will  consider 

our  army  and  i.        including  our  National  Guard,  as  much  a  necessity 

of  our  land.     When  all  men  actually  reach  the  plane  of 
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right-doing,  surely  the  criminal  courts  can  be  abolished.  For  the  pres- 
ent, then,  let  peace-loving  men,  a  priori,  give  no  dishonor  to  the 
public  police,  to  army,  navy,  or  court. 

II. — The  Army  as  it  Is. 

Neither  John  Knox  of  Scotland,  Jonathan  Dymond  of  England, 
nor  the  extreme  peace  men  of  our  own  land,  have  given  fair  por- 
traitures of  our  American  soldiery.  What  we  call  regulars  are  really 
bona  fide  volunteers.  Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  studying  the 
organization  of  our  small  army  as  it  is  to-day  on  a  peace  establishment, 
he  will  find  all  desired  information  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  commencing  "Title  XIV,  the  Army"  ;  while  the  plan 
upon  which  the  military  arm  is  at  present  constructed  is  set  forth  in 
the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

Section  1115  of  the  above-mentioned  title  declares :  "  There  shall 
not  be  in  the  army  at  one  time  more  than  30,000  enlisted  men."  This 
number  is  varied  from  time  to  time  by  the  appropriations  of  Congress. 
Able  officers  have  often  estimated  the  number  of  men  that  could  be 
brought  into  the  field  in  case  of  sudden  emergency,  without  injuring 
or  sacrificing  the  public  property  which  the  army  should  protect. 
With  an  establishment  of  20,000,  about  one-half  would  be  available ; 
with  30,000,  two- thirds  could  be  called  out. 

The  main  army  career  is  found  in  what  is  usually  styled  the  rank 
and  file ;  that  is,  with  the  soldiers  who  have  come  into  the  service  by 
enlistment.  The  largest  proportion  of  our  young  men  who  desire  to 
enter  the  military  profession  must  come  in  by  this  door-way,  for  in  the 
army,  staff  and  line,  less  than  3,000  commissioned  officers  are  allowed 
by  law.  Heretofore  the  term  of  service  for  the  soldier  has  been  five 
years.  This  rule  was  modified  a  few  years  ago,  allowing  him  to  pur- 
chase his  discharge  upon  certain  fixed  conditions :  but  the  last  Congress 
swept  away  all  conditions  and  fixed  the  period  of  enlistment  at  the 
short  term  of  three  years. 

A  recruit  must  be  "  effective  and  able-bodied."  He  must  be  sixteen 
years  of  age  or  over,  but  under  thirty-five.  If  under  twenty-one  he 
requires  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians.  Other  prohibitions  of 
law  forbid  the  enlistment  of  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  ago,  insane 
persons,  deserters  from  the  army,  and  persons  who  have  boon  oonvioted 
of  "  any  criminal  offence."  For  a  second  Utih  there  la  the  requirement 
that  "service  during  his  last  preceding  term  of  enlistment  bo  bone 
and  faithful."    As  a  matter  of  fa»t,  in  recent  regimental  recruiting  in 
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the  country  near  where  a  regiment  has  been  stationed,  certificates  or 
other  bona  fide  evidence  of  good  character  have  been  demanded  of  the 
applicant.  Often  as  many  as  a  hundred  seekers  have  been  turned  away 
to  get  ten  men  who  came  up  to  present  requirements  to  enter  the  lowest 
grade  in  our  profession.  The  pay  of  the  "  private  "  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry  is  $13  a  month.  His  allowances  cover  his  quarters, 
clothing,  and  rations.  A  private  of  the  second  class  in  the  Engineer 
and  Ordnance  corps  receives  just  the  same  as  the  above.  Here  is  the 
starting-point  for  every  man  who  enlists. 

As  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  is  sought  among  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  modern  soldier,  on  account  of  the  intricacies  of  ordnance 
construction,  especially  in  the  case  of  rifles  and  artillery,  and  more 
individual  character  and  responsibility  are  needed  in  the  new  methods 
of  manoeuvring  with  extended  lines,  the  recruit  is  subjected  to  more 
than  three  times  the  schooling  and  training  of  years  gone  by.  Schools 
and  gymnasiums  are  maintained  at  every  army  post.  The  soldier  very 
soon  becomes  an  expert  in  the  handling  of  his  rifle,  his  field-piece,  his 
heavy  gun,  his  carbine,  and  his  horse.  Whole  troops  of  cavalry  now 
show  the  quickness  and  elasticity  of  which,  a  few  years  ago,  a  class  of 
West  Point  cadets  would  have  been  proud.  If  capable,  industrious,  and 
obedient,  the  recruit  will  soon  rise.  In  the  Engineer  and  Ordnance 
departments,  privates  of  the  first  class  receive  $17  a  month  with  all  the 
allowances.  There  are  ordnance  sergeants,  first  sergeants,  sergeants,  cor- 
porals, musicians,  trumpeters,  saddlers,  blacksmiths,  hospital  stewards, 
hospital  attendants,  and  artificers,  of  higher  compensation,  and  men  de- 
tailed to  work  which  will  entitle  them  to  extra  pay.  Many  are  the 
openings  which  present  themselves  to  skill  and  good  conduct  The  pay 
is  graded  from  the  $13  of  the  ordinary  private  up  to  that  of  the  ord- 
nance sergeant,  which  is  primarily  $34,  with  the  usual  quarters,  cloth- 
ing, and  subsistence  added  ;  and  from  the  third  year  there  is  an  increase 
of  one  dollar  a  month. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  "Can  an  enlisted  man  gain  a  commis- 
sion?" is  found  in  the  fact  that  very  many  of  our  officers,  especially 
during  the  civil  war,  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  several 
reaching  the  rank  of  field  ollicers  in  both  the  line  and  stall'.  The  rule 
of  promotion  is  thus  fixed  by  law: 

"Non-commissioned  officers  may,  under  regulations  established  by  theS 
tary  of  War,  be  examined  by  a  board  of  four  officer  •  ;i-  t>>  their  qualifications  for 
the  duties  of  commissioned  officers  in  the  Line  of  the  army,  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment  as  second  lieutenants  in  am  corps  of  tb<'  line  for  n  hioh  they  bmq 
bo  found  ho  qualified." 
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The  number  is,  of  course,  limited  by  the  number  of  vacancies  which 
graduating  cadets  have  failed  to  fill.  Such  second  lieutenants  from  the 
ranks  may,  however,  be  attached  as  supernumeraries,  provided  the 
supernumeraries  do  not  exceed  one  for  each  company. 

The  West  Point  cadet  holds  the  next  grade  above  the  enlisted 
man.  After  his  matriculation  he  receives  a  "  cadet  warrant '  from 
the  War  Department,  in  lieu  of  a  commission.  His  original  title  was 
a  "  letter  of  appointment "  from  the  President.  Each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  the  Military 
Academy  one  young  man,  a  resident  of  his  Congressional  District,  which 
nomination  must  be  confirmed  by  the  President's  formal  appointment. 
Each  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  also  entitled  to 
the  appointment  of  one  cadet.  The  President  himself  has  the  privi- 
lege of  appointing  and  continuing  ten  cadets.  Entrance  to  the  Academy 
can  be  obtained  in  no  way  other  than  the  above,  except  by  special  Act 
of  Congress.  The  cadet's  compensation,  to  cover  all  expenses,  is  "  $500 
a  year  and  one  ration  a  day."  As  a  rule  the  members  of  the  upper  sec- 
tions of  a  class  are,  upon  their  entrance,  already  fairly  well  educated  ; 
many  are  college  graduates.  Formerly  only  about  one-third  could 
master  the  course  of  study  and  get  their  diplomas.  A  larger  proportion 
*  through  the  Academy.  The  class  of  L854  entered  120  strong, 
and  graduated  but  36;  whereas  the  class  of  1895  has  sent  out  52, 
probably  but  half  of  those  who  joined  it  four  years  ago. 

All  these  fifty-two  have  been  commissioned,  and  have  probably 
by  this  time  reported  for  orders  or  assignment  to  duty  to  their  corps 
or  regin  Except  the  Engineer  Corps,  the  staff  departments  are 

mally  filled  from  the  officers  of  the  army:  for  the  Ordnance  Corps, 
by        vere  \  ma]  examination  ;  f<>r  the  others,  by  selection  to  fill 

v;:  cur.    Tin-  Engineer  Corps  is  filled  directly  from  a 

graduat  ar  the  head  of  eachclae  The  medical  department, 
ho  r,  replenishes  from  young  physicians  by  a  most  trying  exam- 
in.  and  frequently  the  jn  ates  have  been  lawyers  in  civil 

pn  coming  in  by  the  President's  nomination  and  confirmed  by 

the  Payn     '  frequently  been  appointed  from  civil 

life  with  the  rani:  of  major.  Thus  commences  the  commissioned 
of"  Tin-  !  -thai  of  the  second  Lieutenant  of 

infantry — is  $1,500  a  year,  with  the  common  provision  of  medical 

■  id  quai  Before  th<        i >nd  lieutenant  are  the 

I'h-s  of  first  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  Lieutenant-colonel,  colonel, 

brigadier-general,   and   majo       teral.     But  three  major-generals  are 
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allowed  by  law,  and  their  pay  is  $7,500  a  year,  with  allowances  for 
horses  and  fuel,  and  provision  for  medical  service  and  quarters.  A 
second  lieutenant  on  the  peace  footing  can  hardly  look  for  much  pro- 
motion— in  process  of  time  a  captaincy,  possibly  a  majority  in  line  or 
staff — before  the  sixty-four-year  law  shall  retire  him. 

Methinks  an  enterprising  youth  would  hardly  remain  in  the  army 
simply  for  money  or  promotion. 

The  duties  of  army  officers  are  many  and  varied.  The  Engineers 
are  distributed  over  the  country,  and  see  to  the  selection  of  fort-sites 
and  the  construction  of  works,  and,  together  with  the  navy,  attend  to 
the  lighting  of  our  shores  and  the  coast  survey.  They  have  the  super- 
vision of  plans  and  expenditures  for  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
They  stand  with  our  best  civil  engineers  in  everything  pertaining  to 
roads  and  bridges ;  and  mines,  torpedoes,  shore  batteries,  and  other 
defences  of  cities  are  committed  into  their  able  hands.  Promotion  is 
obtained  by  passing  rigid  examinations.  The  Engineer  Corps  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  unflagging  energy. 

The  Ordnance  Corps  is  both  a  scientific  and  practice  organization, 
whose  work  covers  the  furnishing  of  armaments  for  forts,  batteries,  and 
men.  Its  requirements  for  entrance  under  competition  are  difficult  to 
meet.  Its  members  have  charge  of  the  armories  and  arsenals  of  con- 
struction, and  they  must  and  do  keep  abreast  of  the  world  in  their 
practical  knowledge  of  their  specialty,  by  hard  study  and  constant 
experiment. 

So  we  might  take  up  the  quartermaster's  department,  with  its  exact- 
ing and  multifarious  work ;  the  subsistence  department,  with  its  admin- 
istrative completeness ;  the  artillery,  with  its  post-graduate  school  and 
its  scientific  knowledge  practically  applied  to  its  various  complicated 
engines  of  warfare;  the  cavalry,  intensely  active  in  schools,  in  drill, and 
in  mental  and  physical  instruction  ;  and  the  infantry  with  its  target 
practice,  new  guns,  new  tactics,  and  gymnastic  requirements. 

One  could  thus  continue  throughout  the  whole  organization,  con- 
sidering the  busy  surgeons,  the  hopeful  chaplains,  the  studious  judge- 
advocates,  the  conscientious  paymasters,  or  the  thorough,  businesslike, 
administrative  heads  of  geographical  Departments.  All  would  be  found 
to  compare  favorably  with  other  able  and  industrious  men  who  are 
faithfully  doing  the  world's  work. 

This  is  but  a  nucleus,  yet  it  is  the  framework  of  a  large  army,  and 

it  would  be  a  mistake  to  impute  idleness,  or  time  ill  spent,  to  the 
majority  of  army  officers.     Except  the  mere  campaign  and  battle,  the 
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peace-army  lias  the  same  functions  to  perform  as  the  war-army ;  and,  in 
fact,  as  the  school,  academy,  and  college  trials  of  mind  and  muscle  are 
usually  harder  than  the  life  work  that  follows,  so  are  the  trials  of  mind 
and  muscle  of  the  army  men  in  the  days  of  peace.  The  law  requires 
the  detail  of  many  to  the  West  Point,  Fort  Monroe,  Leavenworth,  and 
Riley  schools,  and  to  institutions  of  learning  everywhere  as  instructors 
of  the  military  art  For  one  purpose  and  another  lieutenants  are  taken 
away  from  their  batteries,  troops,  and  companies  by  order  of  their 
seniors,  and  this  throws  the  duty  of  discipline,  drill,  instruction,  and 
command  upon  the  few  that  are  left  with  their  organizations. 

This  is  the  summary  :  an  honorable  profession  filled  with  patriotic 
men,  devoted  to  duty,  with  hearts  as  warm  and  loyal  to  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  true  manhood  as  are  found  in  other  professions.  To  have  a 
competency,  to  secure  a  good  name,  to  defend  the  flag  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  and  to  discharge  solemn  obligations  to  God  and  to 
man  during  life,  are  objects  above  the  securing  of  large  wealth  and 
luxurious  living.  This  is  the  ambition  of  the  best  army  men  from 
the  private  soldier  to  the  major-general. 

Oliver  0.  Howard. 


THE  BEST  THING  COLLEGE  DOES  FOE  A  MAN. 

"  What  is  the  best  thing  your  college  did  for  you  ?  '  This  was 
the  question  which  I  asked  of  fifty  representative  men,  with  a  view  to 
reading  the  answers  to  the  men  of  a  single  college.  The  answers 
touched  upon  many  matters  which  are  now  vitally  related  to  Ameri- 
can life,  and  represented  not  only  conclusions  which  may  prove  of 
service  to  every  teacher  and  student  in  each  of  our  four  hundred 
colleges,  but  also  methods  which  may  prove  of  value  to  a  wide 
constituency. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  best  thing  done  by  a  college  for  its 
students,  because  the  good  things  are  so  many.  It  is  easier  to  say  that 
all  these  influences  constitute  an  incalculable  benefit,  than  to  point  out 
the  noblest  one.  It  is  the  testimony  of  most  graduates  that  the  college 
was  to  them  a  determinative  influence.  This  testimony  is  supported 
by  these  letters.  President  Dwight  says  that  the  college  made  him  ail 
educated  man  and  a  man  of  thoughtful  life.  President  Gilman  savs : 
11  The  best  thing  %Yale  College  did  for  me  was  to  give  me  training." 
The  late  Dr.  Arthur  Brooks  said :  "  The  best  thing  my  college  did  for 
me  was  to  educate  me."  Each  thus  affirms  that  all  the  influences  of 
the  college  resulted  in  giving  a  certain  determination  or  direction  to 
life.  One  may  assent  to  the  words  of  the  editor  of  a  great  newspaper, 
in  speaking  of  his  course  at  a  New  England  college : — 

11  I  do  not  recall  that  a  single  professor  in  my  four  years'  course  at ever 

made  an  agreeable  impression  upon  me  or  did  anything  to  arouse  my  mind  or  to 
awaken  and  inspire  my  life." 

And  yet  one  may  agree  with  the  further  sentiment  of  the  same  gentle- 
man when  he  says  : — 

"  My  career  in  college  was  the  making  of  me.  I  entered  a  raw  youth  from 
a  country  academy,  and  I  was  graduated  a  young  man  who  had  learned  hon 
to  use  books,  who  had  found  out  how  to  study,  how  to  gather  Information,  hon 
to  treat  it,  and  how  to  think." 

Senator  George  F.  Eoar,  writing  of  his  own  college  (Harvard), 

says : — 
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"The  education  there  from  '42  to  '46  was  far  inferior  to  what  can  be  ob- 
tained now  in  very  humble  institutions.  But  somehow  the  young  men  who  were 
not  good  scholars  and  who  were  not  industrious  seemed  to  derive  a  great  deal  of 
advantage,  both  in  the  way  of  refinement  and  actual  learning  and  moral  and 
mental  discipline,  from  their  contact  with  the  university." 

Mr.  Hamilton  "W.  Mabie  says  of  his  college  (Williams) : — 

"  It  confirmed  me  in  my  desire  to  lead  the  life  of  an  intellectual  man, — to 
look  at  things  clearly,  dispassionately,  and  in  their  large  relations.  It  taught  me 
how  to  study,  and  gave  me  such  an  impulse  that  I  have  never  ceased  to  study. 
Access  to  books  in  large  numbers,  and  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  confirmed  my  habit 
of  reading  in  a  systematic  and  fruitful  way.  That  habit  has  done  more  for  such 
education  as  I  possess  than  any  other  one  thing.  A  college  does  many  things 
specifically  for  a  student  ;  but  the  greatest  thing  it  can  do  for  him,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  confirm  his  highest  thought  of  life,  and  to  fix  in  him  those  habits 
which  will  enable  him  to  realize  that  thought  for  himself  when  he  gets  out  from 
under  college  influence." 


'O" 


The  present  president  of  Brown   University,  writing  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  over  him  as  a  student,  says : — 

"Brown  University  did  so  many  important  things  for  me  that  it  is  hard  to 
single  out  any  one  of  them  in  particular.  It  brought  me  invaluable  development 
in  character ;  and  of  course,  in  a  sense,  nothing  else  could  equal  this.  Yet  its 
help  at  this  point  was  perhaps  not  BO  marked  in  relation  to  what  I  possessed  be- 
S  was  what  the  college  did  for  me  in  other  particulars.  It  taught  me  to 
think  logically, — by  which  J  mean  not  so  much  the  power  of  close  and  clear 
analysis  ac  I  do  that  of  careful  generalization,  and  the  proper  ordering  of  many 
thoughts  according  to  their  mutual  relations.  It  gave  me  the  ability  to  work  at 
any  whether  with  mind  or  with  body,  and  also  the  ability,  on  occa- 

sion. t'»  keep  up  maximum  application  for  maximum  time.  I  count  this  power 
for  hard  work  among  tin-  very  1.-  -t  results  "I*  a  liberal  education.     It  gave  me  a 

rking  knowledge  of  four  languages,  with  such  insight  into  linguistic  laws  as 
ler  the  acquisition  of  other  langu         relatively  easy  :  and,  lastly,  such  out- 

kupon  ti.«-  fields  o  nee,  literature,  and  history,  thai  I  am  able  to*  work 

up'  any  new  subject  In  any  of  these  fields  as  l  am  sure  [  oould  never  hare  done 
but  for  tiii-  training.*1 

Thus  the  aggregate  of  the  influences  of  the  col  are  of  tremendous 
Importance  in  the  constitution  and  direction  of  life. 

Tl  ricao  college  can  hardly  plume  itself  upon  its  contribu- 

tion    '       cholarship.      It    has   quickened    scholarly   aspirations  and 
ed  scholarly  impnJ         bul  ita  efforts  in  extending  research  and 
in  cultn   '        field*  of  knowledge  belo      rather  to  the  future  than  to 
W(  beginning  to  receive  intimations  of  such 

effi  ich  eflfo         B  it  the  aim  of  the  American  college  baa 

i  make  thinkers  than  schola        It  has  preferred 
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to  be  rather  a  mother  of  men  than  a  school  of  scientists.  It  has  culti- 
vated humanity  through  the  humanities,  rather  than  the  scholastic 
humanities  through  the  personal  humanity.  It  has  given  a  training  in 
that  first  essential  element, — of  training  one  to  think.  It  has,  says 
President  Angell,  trained  the  power  of  making  "a  lucid  statement 
of  a  proposition  to  be  maintained,  of  carefully  defining  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  stated,  of  making  a  sharp  analysis  by  which  it  is  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  of  presenting  the  points  in  a  logical  order."  It  has  also 
disciplined  one  to  independence  both  in  thinking  and  acting.  A  col- 
lege president,  writing  of  the  Harvard  of  forty  years  ago,  and  of  his 
own  life  there,  says  : — 

"  So  far  as  I  can  now  see,  the  best  thing  Harvard  College  did  for  me  was  to 
give  me  practice  in  thinking  and  acting  independently  in  a  crowd  of  conflicting 
contemporaries  of  various  faculties  and  members." 

This  independence  is  akin  to  those  qualities  which  may  be  grouped 
together  under  the  word  "fortitude."  Fearlessness  before  any  of  the 
perils  to  which  one's  self  or  one's  career  is  subjected  represents  this 
adequate  result.  A  Yale  graduate,  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  has  well  indicated  the  nature  of 
this  training  when  he  says : — 

"  At  Yale  I  found  myself  in  competition  with  the  picked  men  of  the  whole 
country,  and  in  the  course  of  my  college  life  I  was  called  upon  to  enter  into  con- 
test with  them  in  every  direction, — the  contest  of  the  athletic  field  and  of  the  boat 
race  no  less  than  the  contest  of  the  class  room  and  prize  debates.  As  a  conse- 
quence, when  I  entered  active  life  outside  the  college  and  found  myself  matched 
with  new  men  and  strange  experiences,  the  thought  that  I  had  already  been  in 
competition  with  the  best  minds  of  my  age,  and  had  done  my  part,  was  a  source 
of  courage  and  strength  that  proved  most  valuable." 

The  practical  character  of  the  training  which  a  college  offers  is 
seen  in  no  more  conspicuous  way  than  in  the  thought  that  it  is  a  train- 
ing to  hard  work.  Laziness  is  a  sin  which  besets  the  college  as  easily 
as  it  does  the  individual.  But  tens  of  thousands  of  men  have  received 
their  first  impulse  to  downright  hard,  persistent,  and  absorbing  work 
in  college,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  for  the  best  things  that  life 
can  offer.  Two  graduates  of  Brown  University  offer  significant  testi- 
mony upon  this  point.     President  Andrews  says  : — 

"The  college  gave  me  the  ability  to  work  with  intensity  at  any  given  time, 
whether  with  mind  or  with  body,  and  also  the  ability  on  occasion  t.>  keep  lip 
maximum  occupation  for  a  maximum  time*  1  count  this  power  far  hard  "ork 
among  the  very  best  results  of  a  liberal  education." 
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And  President  Angell  adds  :  "  The  moral  impulse  to  manly  and  la- 
borious lives  was  probably  the  best  thing  we  got  from  the  college." 

It  cannot  also  be  denied  that  the  college  presents  opportunities  for 
the  acquiring  of  habits  of  dignified  leisure.     An  Oxford  Don  says  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  loaf  well  :  it  softens  the  manners  and  does 
not  allow  them  to  be  fierce  ;  and  there  is  no  place  for  it  like  the  streams  and 
gardens  of  an  ancient  university."  1 

The  words  of  a  "  Mere  Don  "  are  not  to  be  interpreted  too  seriously. 
But  if  the  college  is  a  good  place  to  learn  to  work  hard,  it  is  also 
a  good  place  to  learn  how  to  rest  and  to  re-create  one's  self  well. 

But  if  the  American  college  has  been  a  mother  of  men,  and  if  it 
has  not  been  a  nurse  of  scholarship,  it  has,  in  making  men  and  in 
conveying  instruction,  done  a  work  of  tremendous  significance.  This 
work  is  partially  ethical,  partially  religious,  partially  scholastic.  It  is 
a  work  which  may  be  said  to  be  embodied  in  the  general  broadening, 
deepening,  and  enriching  of  character.     A  well-known  editor  writes  : — 

"  As  I  look  back  to  it  now,  the  only  thing  that  I  remember  with  very  great 
definiteness,  and  am  especially  grateful  for,  is  the  general  broadening  influence 
which  followed  the  finding  out  of  what  men  had  done  in  the  world  in  one  great 
department  of  learning  after  another.     So  that  by  the  time  I  had  finished  my  col- 

_e  course  I  had  a  conception  more  or  less  well  proportioned  of  the  great  things 
the  human  race  has  achieved,  and  I  had  my  curiosity  aroused  to  learn  something. 
Unless  my  memory  is  treacherous,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  knew  nothing  of 

ry  much  value  whin  my  college  course  was  finished  ;  nothing  except  that  I  had 
tbifl  sort  of  chart  of  the  world's  great  work." 

But  the  colli  -lone  a  very  special  work  in  developing  char- 

acter along  ethical  and  religions  iuu  President  Andrews  succinctly 
remarks  :  "  The  college  enlarged  the  range  of  my  sympathies  and  my 
vi'       of  life,  God,  man,  and  duty,  turning,  as  I  trust,  my  pietism  into 

Dr.  Eenry  M.  Field,  in  Bpeaking  of  Professor 
Albert  Hopkins:  u  In  Leadinj         among  die  Btars  he  Led  us  to  the 
I  Ruler  of  all." 
[1  '.    th<         tnony  of  most  of  these  writers  thai  of  the  two  elements 
hich  i  o  large  i  part  of  t3  'ruction  and  person- 

ality,— j  oaUty  is  by  far  of  superior  important  WTien  President 
Jordan         .  "  The  best  tiling  for  n  young 

man,  to  bring  him  into  contact  and  under  the  inspiration  of  oilier  men 
of  a  higher  I  than  he  is  otherwise  likely  to  meet"  ;  and  when  Dr. 
Parkhu  ,  "While  books  can  teach,  personality  only  can  edu- 


i " 


a  peoU  of  Modern  Oxford,"  by  "  A  Mere  Don,"  p,  188. 
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cate  "  ;  and  when  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  says,  "  The  greatest  ser- 
vice to  me  was  in  bringing  me  into  contact  with  educated  men  and 
offering  me  the  appliances  necessary  to  prosecute  my  studies  "  ;  and 
when  Dr.  Field  says  that  "  the  statements  of  President  Hopkins  were 
as  goads  in  the  hands  of  a  master  to  prick  up  sluggish  minds  "  ;  or  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Alden  says,  "  The  best  thing  which  Williams  College  did 
for  me  was  to  bring  me  within  the  scope  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins's  in- 
spirational teaching," — they  are  simply  declaring  that  personality  is  the 
great  power  of  college  life.  Even  Senator  Hoar  bears  out  this  impres- 
sion when  he  remarks  that  "  it  was  the  recitations  to  Dr.  Walker  that 
constituted  the  most  benefit,"  although  the  recitations  were  in  such 
disciplinary  subjects  as  Ethics  and  Mental  Philosophy.  This  impres- 
sion is  still  further  emphasized  by  the  strong  words  of  Dr.  Parkhurst : — 

1 '  I  can  say  without  an  instant's  hesitation  that  the  one  influence  in  my  col- 
lege life  to  which  I  owe  more  than  to  anything  else  was  the  personal  pressure 
upon  me  of  Prof.  Julius  H.  Seeley,  afterwards  President  Seeley  ;  and  I  think  there 
are  a  good  many  of  my  college  mates  that  would  make  the  same  statement.  I  do 
not  mean  to  under-rate  the  work  done  in  the  class  room  in  a  purely  professorial 
capacity." 

The  remark  is  often  made  that  students  are  educated  as  much  by 
each  other  as  by  the  professors.  The  influence  of  students  over  each 
other  at  Yale  is  especially  strong.  I  recently  asked  an  officer  of  Yale 
College,  which  had  the  stronger  influence  over  the  students, — the 
students  or  the  professors.  Prompt  was  the  answer,  "The  students." 
Whether  the  answer  was  a  true  or  false  interpretation  I  do  not 
know.  Whether  this  ought  to  be  the  fact  may  be  open  to  question. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  attrition  of  different  minds  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  upon  each  other  is  of  great  value.  It  is  certainly  sig- 
nificant that  a  character  so  strong  and  so  individual  as  that  of  Dr. 
Richard  Salter  Storrs  found  its  best  influence  in  these  common  rela- 
tions.    For  Dr.  Storrs  writes  : — 

11 1  think  the  best  thing  I  found  in  college  life  was  the  intimate  contact  with 
fine  minds  of  classmates.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  educating 
influence  thus  received." 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  too,  of  the  "Independent"  v:l  graduate  o! 

Amherst),  says  : — 

"  The  best  thing  I  reoeiTed  waa  the  encouragement  and  help  thai  oarne  from 

good  fellowships.     I  was  brought  Into  relation!  with  Other  serious  and  eariu 
young  men  Who  had  impulses  before  them  to  do  good,  and  who  were  ea/.er  t 
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the  acquisition  of  what  would  help  them.  Those  associations  were  a  support. 
They  helped  me  to  study  in  literary  work  and  elsewhere  to  good  purpose.  I  en- 
joyed very  much  my  membership  in  college  societies.  By  association  with  certain 
particular  friends  I  could  carry  on  certain  scientific  studies  better  than  I  could 
alone.  I  could  go  about  the  country  botanizing  and  geologizing,  and  I  made 
myself  a  part  of  the  great  sodality  of  letters,  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  over- 
valued. .  .  .  Civilization  is  a  product,  not  of  isolation,  but  of  the  crowding  of 
population,  and  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  humanities  is  in  good  part  due  to 
the  fellowships  in  which  it  is  cultivated." 

The  influence  of  students  is  constantly  recognized  in  respect  to  its  less 
favorable  aspects.  But  it  is  not  so  often  recognized  in  respect  to  its 
higher  and  nobler  relations.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  humanity 
educates  humanity,  and  personality  disciplines  personality. 

A  comprehensive  inference,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  these 
letters  is  that  the  best  thing  which  the  American  college  has  done 
for  its  graduates  is  in  giving  a  training  which  is  itself  largely  derived 
from  personal  relationship.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  these  men  with  the  answers  given  to  a  not  dissimilar 
question  by  women  graduates  of  Cornell  University.  A  committee  of 
their  own  number  secured  replies  from  fellow  students  upon  the  value 
of  a  college  training  in  reference  to  their  individual  life.  From  these 
replies  I  select  the  following  : — 

"  University  training  bus  given  me  broader  opportunities  and  deeper  sympa- 
thies." 

"Myc.\|"  rienoe  at  Cornell  made  this  life  fuller  of  meaning,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  next  life  more  sun-.    It  baa  made  me  more  oertain  of  the  goodness  of  God 

and  of  man  ;  more  sympathetic  ;  more  willing  to  work  for  others." 

"  The-  mental  discipline  received  while  at  college  remains  *  ith  me,  although 
I  h  1  but  few  of  the  facts  learned  there,  l  fear." 

M  Cornell  has  taught  me  right  methods  of  work,  and  has  given  me  s  broader 
■  look  on  the  fa 
**  My  college  training  gave  me  intellectual  stimulus;  knowledge  of  methods 
of  study  ;  appreciation  of  the  value  <-!'  all  thorough  work," 

My  nni  trainh  en  mo  I  raluable  t<>  me  In  its  influence  of 

aera]  culture,  In  applying  scientific  methods  to  any  study,  and  In  a  more  corn- 
lew  of  111 

training  has  enabled  me  to  Investigate  and  t<>  make  use  of 
any  material  clo  e  at  band." 

"My  urn  lucation  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  my  life;  It  has  con- 

tribut  health  and  happiness,  and  has  enabled  me  to  support  a  large 

family  with  < 

■  I  ralue  my  ui  lining  for  giving  me  opportunity  of  contact  with 

j.rofeHHorHof  wide  culture  and  high  attainment  ■•■  i  II  as  for  the  daily  discipline 
of  the  class  rootn*M 
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"  My  university  training  afforded  me  general  development  of  character  and 
intellect,  and  has  proven  an  inspiration  to  living." 

"My  university  work  has  been  valuable  to  me  intellectually  and  spiritually, 
by  enlarging  my  life  and  widening  its  relations  ;  and  practically  by  giving  me  the 
handle  to  my  faculties." 

"I  value  my  university  education  most  for  the  mental  discipline  which 
taught  me  how  to  get  at  what  I  most  wanted  to  know." 

"  Cornell  disciplined  my  mind  and  helped  me  to  be  a  better  and  happier  and 
more  useful  woman." 

11  My  university  training  made  my  life  broader  in  its  sympathies,  and  has 
proven  an  important  factor  in  my  domestic  life." 

"  Training  at  Cornell  gave  me  systematic  methods  for  all  things." 

11  My  whole  life  is  wider  in  its  sympathies  and  interests  because  of  my  college 
training.  And  the  mental  discipline  I  regard  as  a  not  unimportant  factor  in  my 
domestic  life.  That  I  am  a  better  cook  because  I  am  a  college-bred  girl  is  a 
proud  boast  with  me." 

"  The  greatest  good  that  I  am  conscious  of  having  derived  from  my  college 
training  is  a  broadening  process,  spiritual  and  moral,  as  well  as  mental,  that  has 
taken  place  in  my  character." 

"  Not  only  can  I  undertake  almost  any  intellectual  task  with  confidence,  but 
I  can  also  bear  the  small  trials  and  annoyances  of  life  with  greater  serenity 
because  of  the  training  I  received  at  the  university.  In  other  words,  it  has  given 
me  a  truer  perspective  of  the  importance  of  things." 

The  absence  of  allusions  to  the  worth  of  the  personality  of  teachers 
in  these  replies  is  possibly  significant.  I  have  been  asking  myself  the 
question,  What  is  its  significance?  Are  women  less  open  to  the  per- 
sonal influences  of  a  teacher  than  men?  Such  is  not  the  accepted 
opinion.  Are  Cornell  teachers  less  impressive  than  other  teachers? 
One  hesitates  to  credit  such  an  intimation.  Does  the  short  period 
dividing  the  college  years  from  the  present,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
those  who  bear  these  testimonies,  tend  to  magnify  the  value  of  instruc- 
tion and  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  instructor?  An  affirmative 
answer  is  hardly  credible.  Is  the  modern  college  depending  less  on 
personality  and  more  on  the  book  and  the  laboratory?  But  whatever 
the  answer  may  be,  I  merely  suggest  that  this  absence  of  allusion  to 
the  worth  of  personality  may  have  considerable  significance. 

The  comparison  of  the  American  college  with  the  English  or  Ger- 
man university  brings  forth  an  interesting  contrast.  The  value  of 
personality  in  the  English  university  is  probably  greater  than  in  the 
American  college.  The  reason  of  this  is  at  least  twofold.  The  Eng- 
lish university  is  not  only  a  place  of  education :  it  is  a  place  of  sooietj  ; 
or,  as  the  late  Professor  Jowett  said,  in  a  sermon  preached  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  election  as  Master  of  Balliol,  "Society  may  be  said  to 
be  a  great  part  of  education."     At  any  rate  social  relations  play  a  most 
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important  function  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  relation,  too,  be- 
tween the  student  and  his  tutor  in  the  English  system  is  very  close. 
The  tutor  often  lives  in  as  well  as  works  for  his  pupil.  At  times  it  is 
a  relation  very  free  and  easy,  and  again  it  is  most  vital  and  inspiring.1 
The  late  Professor  Jowett  was  easily  a  great  scholar,  but  he  was  more 
easily  a  master  of  men.  The  personal  relations  he  cultivated  represent 
the  foundation  of  a  large  share  of  the  best  work  he  did  for  Oxford  and 
for  England.  But  in  the  German  university  the  chief  power  over  the 
student  is  derived  through  scholarship  rather  than  through  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  Although  the  best  of  the  German  students 
may  come  into  close  relations  with  the  Grerman  professors,  and  may 
find  in  the  intimacy  of  this  relation  helpful  influences  of  rare  power, 
yet  the  German  professor  is  usually  eager  simply  to  deliver  his  lecture, 
and  cares  less,  apparently,  whether  his  audience  be  one  or  one  hundred, 
provided  only  he  has  done  his  duty  in  reading  his  manuscript  or  in 
giving  his  talk.  But  through  the  seminars  "  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  instructor  with  the  students  is  brought  about ;  wherever  a  really 
intimate  relation  has  grown  up  between  them,  its  roots  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  seminar,  for  it  is  here  that  the  student  receives  individual 
and  personal  impulse,  and  here  that  the  instructor  sees  the  talents 
growing  which  shall  continue  his  own  work."  a  The  American  college, 
in  respect  to  the  best  thing  which  it  can  give  to  its  students,  seems  to 
be  a  union  of  the  personality  of  the  English  professor  and  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  German  university. 

The  consideration  of  this  important  subject  suggests  two  or  three 
question  . 

I)'»  the  best  results  winch  a  college  works  for  its  students  differ 
Cording  as  the  college  La  large  or  small,  rural  or  urban,  holding  to 

the  required  of  adopting  tlic  elective  system  of  studies?    The  answers 

do  not  allow  any  induction  upon  these  poinl  .  It  may  also  be  said 
that  these  Letters  were  written  by  men  who  have  been  out  of  college  on 

tie  for  at  Least  twenty-five  yeai        1  venture  to  ask  whether 

Lett         ritten  by  the  men  graduating  to-day  would  bear  similar  testi- 
mony.    1  think  they  would.     For,  as  Preeidenl  Eliot  writes,  the  edu- 
ion  which  Harvard  gave  in  bis  daj  tudent  was  inferior.     It 

was  much  inferior  to  '  education  which  the  college  gives  in  these 
days  of  the  great  president  we  all  know.  A  representative  student 
who  ii  soon  to  graduate  from  a  college  has  written  to  me  as  follows: — 

1  i'n   t.  -I,  '•  J  i\>-  Y'  ;n  |  in  ;im  English  I  'in  I    I    ii  y."  pp.   190,   193,  etO. 

1 Friedrich  Paulsen,  " The  German  I  rniversitiei,"  p<  818. 
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"  I  doubt  whether  a  man  still  in  college  is  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  results 
of  his  college  training,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  seem  pretty  clear  to 
me.  While  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  study  of  books,  I  think  it  has 
been  a  greater  benefit  to  me  to  study  men  and  their  methods  of  thinking  and 
working.  But  the  best  thing  the  college  has  done  for  me,  so  far  as  I  know  my- 
self, has  been  to  set  before  me  a  higher  ideal  of  manhood  than  I  had  before.  It 
has  made  me  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  I  can  make  out  of  myself, 
whereas  before  I  came  to  college  I  believe  I  was  content  with  less.  I  have  come 
to  realize  the  fact  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  fall  behind  his  possibilities." 


It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  best  results  of  the  work  of  a 
college  are  to  remain  what  they  now  are  ;  for  college  methods  and 
content  of  work  are  changing.  Are  the  results  also  to  change  ?  The 
college  is  becoming  an  agency  of  research.  It  is  becoming  a  mother  of 
scientists.  Is  it  to  cease  to  be  a  mother  of  men  ?  Or  is  the  condition 
of  being  a  mother  of  scientists  the  best  condition  for  continuing  its 
service  as  alma  mater?  Whatever  may  be  in  store  for  the  American 
college  as  the  predecessor  of  the  American  university,  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  an  agency  for  the  training  of  a  man  in  the  great  business  of 
living.  It  enriches  his  life  ;  it  deepens  and  broadens  his  view  of 
truth ;  it  ennobles  his  aims ;  its  strengthens  his  choice  of  the  right ; 
it  clarifies  his  vision  of,  and  his  love  of,  the  beautiful.  The  college 
pours  oil  into  the  lamp  of  character  and  makes  its  light  more  radiant 
and  more  lasting.  When  these  functions  are  lost,  if  they  ever  be  lost, 
they  must  be  assumed  by  some  other  power.  For,  so  long  as  the  race 
continues,  so  long  are  its  members  to  be  trained  to  think,  to  judge,  to 
reason,  to  act  with  independence  and  with  justice,  to  work  laboriously, 
and  to  be  large  and  true  and  noble  men.  These  qualities  represent  the 
best  thing  which  a  college  can  do  for  its  students. 

Charles  F.  Thwiv;. 


SOME   MUNICIPAL   PROBLEMS. 

The  municipal  problems  that  have  hitherto  absorbed  most  of  the 
energies  of  civic  federations  and  good-government  clubs  are  those  of 
clean  streets  and  alleys ;  the  organization  of  poor-relief ;  an  honest, 
efficient  police  force  and  criminal  courts ;  enforcement  and  improve- 
ment of  excise,  criminal,  and  election  laws ;  the  closing  of  saloons  on 
Sunday  ;  and  civil-service  and  public-school  reform.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  is  important,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  equally 
important  and  more  difficult  questions  still  before  us.  These  relate  to 
the  raising  and  expending  of  municipal  revenues,  and  to  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  city  toward  monopolies  of  situation  such  as  light,  heat, 
and  street  transportation. 

AVhen  we  consider  the  increased  amount  of  money  that  our  cities 

i 

uld  well  afford  to  spend  upon  their  Greets,  schools,  sanitary  depart- 
ments, libraries,  parks,  and  public  buildings,  all  of  which  should  edu- 

te  the  public  t;  .wll  as  accommodate  the  public  business,  we 

must  at  realize  the  need  of  much  more  public  revenue.     It  is  no 

answer  to  claim  that  there  is  enough  revenue  now  if  it  were  only 
honestly  .-pent.     Fa  ther  disprove  this.     To  give  an  instance, 

a   commit!  f  Chicago's   best  business   men,    after    keeping   a  small 

•tion  of  that  city  reasonably  clean  during  the  past  summer  from 
privat  inscriptions,  report  that  t<>  clean  all  the  Btreets  and  alleys 
of  the  city  adequately,  although  done  in  the  me  >nomical  manner, 
would  requi  er  ten  times  tl.  >0,000  annually  appropriated  for 
this  purpc  Y- 1  in  that  city  during  the  Last  eight  years,  owing  to  ;i 
deplorable  undervaluation,  the  per-capita  revenue  raised  by  taxes  for 
■  penditures  baa  declined  .')"  per  cent 
\Vh«-ii  we  contra  I  Germany's  thorough  enforcement  <>f  compulsory 

Lcation  for  i  child  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  over 

forty-four  weeki  in  the  and  the  admirable  kindergarten,  manual, 

and  technical  instruction  of  some  foreign  and  even  a  few  home  cities, 
— all  of  which  i  money, — with  the  bad  conditions  in  these  respects 
in  tin  t.  majoi  I  our  cities,  to  saj  nothing  of  contrasts  in  street 
paving  and  other  matte]  annot  believe  that  more  honesty  and 
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intelligence  in  the  spending  is  all  that  is  needed  in  those  of  onr  cities 
whose  rapid  growth  calls  for  still  more  rapid  increase  of  public  im- 
provements. Inasmuch  as  society,  like  an  individual,  can  better  afford 
to  use  10  per  cent  of  a  large  income  or  property  than  5  per  cent  of  a 
small  one  for  some  useful  but  perhaps  not  immediately  remunerative 
purpose,  we  need  not  be  disturbed  if  public  revenues,  provided  they 
are  honestly  and  wisely  expended,  increase  faster  than  private  income. 
Yet  a  great  economic  authority  on  this  subject — Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams 
— doubts  if  public  expenditures  in  this  country  since  1840  have  in- 
creased as  fast  as  private  wealth. 

Not  only  do  we  need  more  revenue,  but  we  need  far  wiser  and 
juster  methods  of  raising  it.  The  recent  report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  a  revelation  of  the  extent  of  tax-evasion  and 
unequal  assessments.  Although  some  States — as  Pennsylvania — have 
a  better  tax  system  than  Illinois,  it  can  be  said  of  nearly  every  city 
and  State  in  the  Union  that  their  success  in  enforcing  their  tax  laws 
is  a  generation  behind  that  of  western  Europe.  In  no  other  govern- 
mental activities  is  there  more  room  for  reform  than  in  this.  The  evil 
is  naturally  worst  in  our  cities,  where  ability  to  pay  taxes  is  most 
easily  concealed.  Many  of  our  tax  systems  are  actual  promoters  of 
crime.  Business  men  of  high  commercial  standing  have  told  me  how 
agents  of  the  assessor  have  offered  to  secure  reductions  in  their  assess- 
ments if  the  agent  might  have  one-half  of  what  was  saved.  Such  offers 
are  often  accepted. 

Where  assessments  are  notoriously  unequal,  it  often  seems  to  busi- 
ness men  simply  a  question  of  justifiable  self-defence  to  bring  pressure 
and  even  bribery  to  bear  in  order  to  keep  even  with  one's  competitors. 
The  great  test  comes  when  such  men  have  an  opportunity,  so  often 
unused,  to  help  along  movements  intended  to  improve  the  system  and 
remove  the  temptation  for  fraud  or  inequality.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  condition  is  somewhat  better  in  smaller  cities  and  in  some 
eastern  States,  but  everywhere  it  is  bad  enough.  The  proposal  of  the 
late  able  Pennsylvania  Tax  Conference,  that  every  tax  pay  or  should 
receive,  with  his  assessment,  a  list  of  all  the  assessments  in  the  few- 
blocks  near  him,  would  lessen  inequalities.  Much  might  also  be 
accomplished  by  the  separation,  as  already  in  some  States,  of  the 
sources  of  State  and  local  revenue,  with  the  creation  of  adequate  ta\ 
courts,  and  the  union  in  one  tax  district  of  the  entire  county  where 
each  large  city  is  situ;ii<  d 

As  I  am  writing  of  cities,  1  must  avoid  considering  taxes  on  in- 
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comes,  inheritances,  and  corporate  property,  which  are  more  properly 
matters  of  State  concern.  Mayor  Pingree's  instruction  to  his  Detroit 
assessors  to  assess  all  land,  even  if  unoccupied,  at  its  full  selling  value, 
and  to  be  somewhat  lenient  in  assessing  improvements,  seems  to  have 
had  good  results,  and  to  point  the  way  to  at  least  an  equal  ratio  of 
assessment  in  proportion  to  true  value  upon  land  as  upon  improve- 
ments. 

The  extent  to  which  discriminations  may  appear  in  a  city  possessed 
of  a  particularly  poor  tax  system  is  illustrated  in  the  report,  before 
cited,  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  After  showing  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  assumed  to  be  typical,  where  land  values  in  Chicago 
are  assessed  at  only  one-third  the  rate  of  improvements,  the  report  gives 
tables  showing  that  in  the  cheap-residence  quarters  of  Chicago  the 
building  is  worth  74  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  land  and  residence, 
while  in  sections  devoted  to  choice  residences  and  large  office  build- 
ings the  building  is  worth  only  43  to  48  per  cent  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty. Thus  the  high  assessment  on  improvements,  compared  with  the 
low  one  on  land,  discriminates  against  cheap  and  even  fairly  good 

-idence  property.  It  appears  that  the  average  rate  of  assessment 
on  eighty  pieces  of  cheap-residence  property,  worth  on  the  average 
$867  each,  was  three  times  as  great  in  proportion  to  true  value  as  on 
nine1         ht  pi<        of  unimproved  land  worth  on  the  average  $2,509 

eh ;  twice  as  great  as  on  thirty  pieces  of  choice-residence  property  of 
an  a\  e  value  of  $140,869  each,  and  75  per  cent  more  than  the  rate 
of  asse-         .ton  seventy  pieces  of  busi:  n<l  office  property  worth, 

on  the  av  Si. 421,479  each.      Aj3  press  and  public  have,  since  the 

first  'lay  following  the  publication  of  this  report,  pursued  a  policy  of 
bHi  it,  but  have  Dot,  to  my  knowledge,  denied  the  state- 

ments  therein  made,  their  general  accuracy  may  be  accepted 

Another  municipal  i  of  equal  importance  is  that  of  franchises 
Ial  privileges  in  the  use  "I  ts  for  water,         electric-light, 

•phone,  and  street-railway  plants.     In  tin- 1        of  water-works,  city 

in  tin-  Lead,  and  its  superiority  t«»  private  ownership  is 
almost  uni  cknowledged  in  places  thai  have  tried  both.    Near- 

ly two  li ii ml p<1  cities  in  America  now  own  their  electric-light  plants, 
but  in  i x i -  ■  handicapped  by  legal  inability  to  sell  t'> 

pri  omen.     A  comparison  with   mosl   private  companies  is 

tli  re  impossible,  for  tin-  latter  will  often  agree  i"  Lighl  Btreets  ;•!, 
nearly  in  order  tip  •  .        ire  a  franchise  permitting  very 

profitable  eh.  for  commercial  lightii        A  company  having  this 
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private  business  also  gains  by  a  public  contract  which  pays  even  a 
small  amount  of  the  fixed  charges  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
paid  from  the  receipts  of  the  commercial  lighting.  Yet  even  with  full 
allowance  for  depreciation,  interest  at  4  to  5  per  cent  until  a  plant  is 
paid  for  from  net  earnings,  and  for  other  items  often  omitted  from  the 
reports,  the  majority  of  these  public  plants  appear  to  have  justified 
their  existence. 

Where  public  plants  are  permitted  to  sell  to  private  consumers,  as  at 
Danville,  Va.,  not  only  is  the  charge  to  the  consumer  much  reduced, 
but  there  is  a  large  profit  to  the  city.  Chief  Barrett,  of  the  Chicago 
Electric-Light  Department,  informs  me  that  although  he  is  paying 
higher  wages  and  working  his  men  fewer  hours  (eight  hours  per  day) 
than  the  private  companies,  and  placing  the  mains  in  conduits  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  he  could  cut  in  two  the  prices  of  the  private  com- 
panies and  still  make  a  profit,  if  he  were  only  permitted  to  sell  to 
private  consumers. 

Gas-works,  street  railroads,  and  telephones  are  still  almost  entirely 
in  private  hands  in  this  country.  The  exceptions  are  found  in  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  cable  line,  several  fire  and  police  telephone  systems, 
and  a  dozen  gas  companies :  the  most  important  of  the  latter  being 
those  of  Bichmond  and  Danville,  Va, ;  Wheeling,  W.  Va, ;  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Hamilton,  Ohio ;  and  Henderson,  Ky.  These  monopolies 
probably  furnish  the  most  profitable  returns  on  cost  of  construction  of 
any  kind  of  business  in  America.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  elec- 
tric street-car  plants  that  can  be  duplicated  with  all  equipment  for 
$20,000  to  $35,000  per  mile  of  single  track,  and  horse-car  lines  of  less 
cost,  earning  4  to  6  per  cent  on  more  than  $100,000  capitalization. 
Fares  which  at  three  to  four  cents  would  return  as  good  profit  as  the 
average  cotton  or  woollen  mill,  are  kept  at  five  cents, — the  same  as 
twenty  years  ago, — while  meantime  the  cost  of  operation  and  material, 
and  the  prices  of  all  goods  subject  to  competition,  have  considerably 
fallen.  Almost  as  large  monopoly  profits  are  made  by  the  gas  com- 
panies of  our  large  cities,  although  reductions  in  price  occasionally  OOCUT, 

Out  of  the  enormous  profits  to  be  derived  from  these  necessities  of 
city  life,  provided  favorable  grants  can  be  secured  from  eitv  councils, 
there  arise  the  most  demoralizing  conditions.  A  prominent  attorney, 
upon  whose  word  I  can  rely,  lately  remarked  to  me  : — 

"When  I  stop  to  think  of  tho  methods  of  tome  of  our  l  oorporatta 

which  are  daily  brought  to  my  oertaJi)  knowledge,  I  womlrr  where  we  Are  going 
to  land.    As  merely  typical  of  this  I  may  su\  ,  \\  Ithout  mentioning  namen,  that  a 
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few  days  ago  a  large  corporation  in  which  I  am  a  director  set  dfside  $100,000  to 
buy  a  certain  city  council  the  coming  winter,  and  we  did  it  as  calmly  as  we 
would  have  appropriated  the  same  to  furnish  a  new  office  building." 

Fortunately  some  editors  and  newspaper-owners  occasionally  speak 
out,  but  rarely,  thus  far,  with  the  success  attending  the  exposure  of 
Tweed  by  the  New  York  "Times." 

The  average  wage-worker  as  yet  sees  little  benefit  to  himself  in 
such  grants  of  city  franchises  as  will  bring  more  revenue  to  the  city 
and  lessen  taxes,  whose  burden  seems  to  him  to  fall  on  other  classes, 
while  he  is  repelled  by  the  superior  airs  of  some  reformers  and  at- 
tracted by  the  promises,  made  by  demagogues,  of  direct  benefits  to  his 
ward  or  to  his  class.  With  the  recent  tendency  of  reformers  to  ask 
for  cheaper  and  better  service,  rather  than  large  payments  to  the  city, 
a  greater  popular  following  is  sure  to  come. 

After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  and  after  refusing  bribes  of  from 

1,000  to  $75,000  from  those  claiming  to  represent  established  local 
monopolies.  Major  Pingree,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  secured  from  a  new 
street-car  company  a  rate  of  fare  by  which  passengers  can  purchase 

at  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents.  Under  this  contract  the  city  assumes 
the  expense  of  street-paving  between  the  rails,  and  a  few  minor  expenses, 
which  practically  makes  each  fare  equivalent  to  about  three  and  a  half 
comparison  with  live  cente  onetimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  obligation  <>n  the  part  <»f  the  company  to  pave  part  of  the 
•  in  nearly  all  other  American  citi  In  Beading,  Pa.,  thirty 
tie!:  I  for  a  dollar.    The  Detroit  Street  Railway  Company  now 

offer-  to  sell  it-  tra  be  city  at  cost,  pay  the  city  ;t  rent  equivalent 

Qterest  en  the  investment  at  ?A  per  cent, — at  which  rate  it  is  as- 
sumed that,  the  city  can  borrow, — and  then,  itself  furnishing  all  equip- 
ments,   to  -e]l   single  til  f<>v  tin  ;its.   and    foiiy    tickets    for  a 

dollar.     I'  .     i  ol  tracks  <>f  the  other  company  on  tin4 

e  tei  .:'  the  city  can  secure  p.  ion  of  them,  The  <>1<1  com- 
pany, known  as  t!  I  -  •  Railway  Company,  no w  offers  to 
sell  eight  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents,  but  single  tickets  for  live  cents 
when  transfei                a,  if  a  thirty  year  branchiae  is  granted. 

The  Third  Aveni  road        NTew  York  city  recently  se- 

cured at,  auction  •        a  miles  of  road,  Known  as  the  "  Kin<jsl>n<l:"- 
i,"  in  a  now  thinly  populated  di  trict,  for  1 1 1  per  cent  <>f  the 
rnent  to  the  city  for  the  fn-t  Ave  years,  and  48j 
■■iit  tl  ■        ter,  the  fare  being  five cenl        Unfortunately  this  fran- 
chise apjx-ars  to  i         either  no  time  limit  or  a.   \<tv  remote  one. 
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The  recent  successful  competitor  for  a  new  street-car  franchise  in 
Indianapolis  offered  not  only  six  fares  for  twenty-five  cents,  with 
full  transfer  privileges  and  extensive  street-paving,  but  a  percentage  of 
gross  receipts  to  the  city  of  10  per  cent  the  first  five  years,  12^  per 
cent  the  second  five  years,  13J  per  cent  the  third  five  years,  and  14£ 
per  cent  the  remaining  fifteen  years.  Last  December  the  directors  of 
the  Chicago  General  Kailway  (electric),  having  sixteen  miles  of  double 
track,  authorized  the  sale  of  seven  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  after 
May  1,  1896.  The  payment  to  the  city  of  9  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  all  the  lines  in  Baltimore  produces  a  revenue  of  more 
than  $200,000  a  year,  which  is  expended  for  the  parks. 

The  now  famous  lease  of  the  Toronto  street  railways,  made  in  1891 
for  thirty  years,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Besides  paying  $800  a  mile 
to  the  city  for  every  mile  of  single  track ;  providing  a  rate  of  six  fares 
for  twenty -five  cents  (or  eight  fares  between  6  and  8  A.M.  and  from  5 
to  6.30  P.M.);  working  its  employees  only  ten  hours  a  day;  and  sub- 
mitting to  other  interesting  conditions,  the  successful  bidder  pays  8  per 
cent  on  all  gross  earnings  up  to  $1,000,000,  10  per  cent  on  the  next  half 
million,  12  per  cent  on  the  next  half  million,  15  per  cent  on  all  earn- 
ings between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000,  and  20  per  cent  on  all  above 
the  last  figure.  Such  terms,  if  in  force  in  most  cities,  would  mean  not 
only  lower  fares,  but  more  than  three  times  the  public  revenue  now 
secured  from  street  railways.  In  1892  Montreal  secured  from  a  new 
company  as  low  fares  as  in  Toronto,  and  about  two-thirds  as  good  a 
percentage  of  gross  receipts.  Yet  even  in  Toronto  the  city  treasurer 
has  stated  that,  during  the  three  months  in  which  the  city  had  charge 
in  the  summer  of  1891,  direct  city  operation  proved  more  profitable  to 
the  city  than  the  lease  during  any  three  months  of  the  year  or  two 
immediately  following.  As  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  and  others  have  shown, 
city  management  of  street-car  lines  has  proved  a  great  success  in  many 
European  cities.  Eecent  returns  are  at  hand  showing  the  results  of 
the  first  year  of  city  management  at  Glasgow.  They  show  that,  aside 
from  putting  on  a  handsome  new  equipment  of  cars,  providing  the 
employees  with  uniforms,  and  reducing  the  hours  of  labor,  the  city  has 
overcome  a  bitter  competition  from  the  old  company,  which,  on  failing 
to  secure  a  renewal  of  its  lease,  started  a  great  Dumber  of  omnibuses, 
After  full  allowance  for  depreciation  the  city  secured  a  much  larger 
net  revenue  than  during  any  year  of  its  lease  of  the  city-owned  tracks 
to  a  private  company. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  Cable  Road,  with  its  gradual  and  voluntary 
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reduction  of  fares  to  the  present  charge  of  2£  cents,  and  with  its  great 
financial  success,  strict  civil  service,  higher  pay,  and  fewer  hours  than 
on  the  adjacent  Manhattan  Elevated  Eoad,  and  a  greater  freedom 
from  fatal  accidents  than  is  true  of  most  private  companies,  sets  an 
example  of  city  management  that  is  sure  to  spread.  The  entire  cost 
of  maintaining,  not  only  the  cable  line  but  the  carriage  and  foot  ways, 
the  ninety  policemen  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  Bridge,  was  only 
2.13  cents  per  passenger  by  the  cable  road  alone  in  1895.  The  trouble 
with  private  ownership  of  these  comparatively  simple  routine-like  city 
monopolies  lies  in  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  city  and  company, 
and  the  enormous  temptation,  already  dwelt  upon,  to  weaken,  if  not 
corrupt,  councils  or  commissions  appointed  to  guard  the  public  rights. 
It  seems  far  harder  to  introduce  honest  and  efficient  regulation  of  pri- 
vate-owned city  monopolies  than  it  is  to  introduce  the  civil-service 
reform  that  should  accompany  city  ownership  and  management.  In 
attacking  the  spoils  system  we  are  attacking  a  set  of  usually  disreputa- 
ble politicians,  whom  most  decent  citizens  despise ;  while  in  seeking 
to  secure  honest  dealings  between  a  public  body  and  a  private  city  mo- 
nopoly we  often  have  to  contend  with  the  so-called  "  best  citizens,"  whose 
power  is  enormous,  and  whose  selfish  interests  are  opposed  to  reform. 

We  may  well  pause  over  a  situation  such  as  that  described  by 
Mayor  Swift  of  Chicago  in  the  following  burning  words  to  the  wealthy 
tmmercial  Club  of  that  city,  December  28,  1895,  as  reported  in  the 
Chicago  "  Tribune  "  of  the  next  morning  : — 

"  Talk  about  anarchy  ;  talk  about  breeding  the  spirit  of  communism  !    What 
does  it  more  than  the  representative  citizens  of  Chicago.  .  .  .    Who  bribes  the 

immon  ( 'oun'il  ?    It  is  not  nun  bl  tfae  Common  walks  of  life,     It  is  your  repre- 
atative  citizens,  your  capitalists,  your  hniinfl  nun.     When  have  they  come  to 
the  front,  either  individually  or  Collectively,  And  Inveighed  Against  this  manner  of 
obtaining  franchises?     When  will  they  come  to  the  front,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, and  ask  of  the  (  'ommon  (  'ouncfl  to  demand  Adequate  remuneration  for  the 

city?    N'  ■•  i.  to  my  knowledge.  ...    if  an  assessor  grows  rich  while  In  office, 

with  whom  doe-,  he  divide  ?     Not  with  the  common  people.      He  divides  with  the 
man  who  tempts  him  to  make  ■  low  a  -nt ,  not  the  man  who  has  tin-  humble 

little  hoots,  but  the  capitalist  and  the  business  man.     These  are  plain  words,  but 
they  are  tiic 

althy  men   in  Chicago  irho  are  truly  inter* 

all  that  tin  Mayor  urged,  yet  the  fact  that  he  could 

bring  such  an  indictment,  with  little  subsequent  rebuke  from  even 

those  le  liiiicant  of  the  alarming  situation 

.fronts  i, 
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We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  conditions  in  older  cities 
are  probably  somewhat  better.  At  all  events  we  are  bound  to  go 
through  a  period  of  attempted — and,  it  may  be,  fairly  successful — 
regulation,  as  in  Toronto  and  Detroit,  before  very  much  city  ownership 
is  tried.  With  this  in  mind,  reformers  might  well  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  securing  the  following  principles,  among  others,  in  the 
charters  of  all  large  cities : — 

1.  No  special  permit  or  privilege,  popularly  known  as  a  franchise, 
for  the  use  of  the  streets  or  alleys,  should  be  granted  for  longer  than 
ten  years,  save  for  thirty  years  in  the  cases  of  elevated  or  underground 
roads,  and  for  twenty  years  in  the  cases  of  surface  street-car  lines  and 
of  gas-works. 

2.  No  franchise  should  be  capable  of  renewal  or  extension  until 
within  a  year  of  its  expiration,  nor  should  any  permit  for  change  of 
motive  power,  or  for  the  extension  of  any  system  by  new  construction, 
or  lease  from  another  company,  operate  as  such  an  extension.  This 
would  prevent  the  sudden  grasp  of  new  power  from  a  complaisant  city 
council  elected  on  other  issues. 

3.  Although  it  would  seem  self-evident  that,  after  the  expiration  of 
a  franchise,  a  city  would  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  plant  of  the 
company  that  possessed  the  franchise  at  the  cost  of  construction,  less 
all  depreciation,  as  fixed  by  arbitrators,  yet  the  decisions  of  our  courts 
are  so  much  more  sensitive  to  private  than  to  public  interests  and  rights, 
that  able  lawyers  advise  a  specific  provision  in  the  franchise  for  city 
purchase  on  the  above  conditions.  This  might  well  include  the  pur- 
chase of  power-houses  and  engines,  in  the  case  of  a  street-car  company, 
or  the  manufacturing  plant  of  a  gas  or  electric-light  company,  even  if 
such  were  not  in  the  streets  or  parks,  provided  they  were  needed  by  the 
city  for  itself  or  for  a  new  company  succeeding  to  the  lease.  Doubtless 
it  would  be  well,  where  possible,  to  provide  for  the  reversion  to  the 
city,  without  pay,  at  the  end  of  the  franchise,  of  all  property  in  the 
streets.  Where  this  is  impracticable,  or  perhaps  in  any  rase,  a  city 
might  well  construct  and  own  from  the  start  all  street  mains,  conduit 
and  tracks,  on  which  an  operating  company  should  pay  the  equivalent 
of  interest  and  depreciation;  or  the  city  might  have  a  reoognized 
ownership  and  control,  even  though  the  actual  eonstruetion  should  be 
done  by  the  operating  company. 

4.  All  franchises  on  different  portions  of  a  system  Bhould  by  law 

expire  at  the  same,  time,  whieh  should  he  the  earliest  period  of  e\pi: 
tion  of  any  franchise  on  any  part  o(  the  system.      At  present  main  of 
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these  city  monopolies  very  cleverly  arrange  different  times  for  the 
expiration  of  franchises  on  various  portions  of  the  line,  so  that  a  city 
can  never  take  an  independent  stand  and  offer  the  whole  system  to 
the  best  bidder. 

5.  The  city  should  expressly  reserve  the  right  to  require  an  in- 
creased number  of  street  cars  and  other  public  conveniences,  when,  in 
its  judgment,  public  accommodation  requires  them,  and  it  is  physically 
possible  to  provide  them. 

6.  The  accounts  of  all  companies  holding  municipal  franchises 
should  be  open  to  full  investigation  by  the  proper  city  authorities, 
and  sworn  statements  by  such  companies  should  be  provided  for,  not 
only  to  determine  taxes,  but  to  enable  the  people  to  ascertain  the  profits 
and  thus  determine  the  wisdom  of  a  re-lease  or  of  city  ownership. 

7.  Near  the  end  of  a  lease  or  franchise  period,  on  petition  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  citizens,  a  popular  vote  should  be  had  on  the 
question  of  city  operation,  and  live  years  later  another  vote  on  the 
question  of  going  back  to  private  ownership  should  be  taken,  in  case 
city  ownership  were  tried. 

8.  No  franchise  should  be  awarded  by  a  city  council  until  approved 
by  a  board  of  public  works,  or  by  the  chief  of  that  department  of  city 
administration  and  by  the  comptroller.     Perhaps,  also,  the  mayor  might 

.  an  absolute  veto. 
Finally,  in  accordance  with  the  above  principles,  franchises  should 
tion  to  the  company  offering  the  city  the  highest  proportion 

Of  grOSS   rer«-jj,N. 

tantially  all  the  above  suggestions,  excepting  the  seventh,  were 

indorsed  and  conched  in  legal  phraseology  in  die  winter  of  1894-5  by 

Domittee  of  some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Chic        bnt  they  made 

little  imp!  a  upon   the   monopoly-dominated  Illinois  legislature   of 

that  year. 

Mosl  <  E'what  1ms  been  said  above  with  special  reference  to  str< 
franchises  will  applj        lallyto  th<  question     Eere,  too,  the 

difficulties  of  regulation  ai         it.     The  most  thorough  trial  of  public 

latiou  in  t!        (rid  has  probably  been  made  by  the  M       ohusetts 

d  Electric-Lighl  Comm      on.     Its  power  to  reduce  rates,  order 

improvements,  forbi  itering,  and  secure  full  returns  of  cost  of 

instruction    and    operation.    I        n    in    tin  of    previouslj     <      '    " 

el  famishes  a  precedi  at,         >  our  State  railroad  commissions,  for 

the  similar  a  thai  if  likely  to  b    I     en  before  long  with  our  Btreel 

In  limn  d  made  is  this  direction  in  New 
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York,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  other  States.  But  while  some  good 
results  have  been  attained  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  much  doubt  of  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  commission.  Despite  its  efforts,  and  undue 
legal  restrictions  upon  city  ownership,  the  demand  for  city  ownership 
in  the  case  of  lighting-plants  is  steadily  growing  in  that  State. 

Personal  investigations  for  several  years  have  convinced  me  that, 
upon  the  whole,  success  has  attended  city  ownership  of  gas-works  in 
this  country.  The  worst  and  most  advertised  experiment  has  been  in 
Philadelphia  ;  but  in  that  city  there  appears  to  be  far  more  corruption 
in  the  relations  of  the  city  council  to  the  privately-owned  street-car  lines 
than  in  all  departments  of  the  public  gas-works.  Very  significant  is 
the  editorial  of  December  16,  1895,  in  a  leading  gas  journal  that  has 
always  opposed  city  ownership, — u  The  Progressive  Age  "  : — 

"The  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  unscrupulous  machine  element  in  the 
politics  of  that  city  [Philadelphia]  have  been  directed,  not  toward  the  retention  of 
the  gas-works  under  municipal  ownership  and  control,  as  being  the  policy  of 
greatest  pecuniary  advantage  and  therefore  sole  interest  to  the  office-holders,  but 
toward  the  sale  of  the  gas-works  again  into  private  ownership." 

To  this  end  the  far-seeing  council  has  constantly  refused  to  appro- 
priate needed  money  for  improvements.  Thus,  with  apparent  design, 
the  council  plays  into  the  hands  of  a  private  company  that  supplies  part 
of  the  gas  already  to  the  city  gas  holders  at  a  higher  price  than  would 
be  the  cost  in  an  improved  city  plant.  Yet  during  nine  out  of  ten 
years  since  1840,  Philadelphia  has  had  cheaper  gas  and  higher  finan- 
cial returns  under  public  ownership  than  has  Brooklyn  or  New  York 
under  private  control.  Space  forbids  reference  to  the  greater  success 
of  city  gas-works  in  other  places,  or  to  the  interesting  way  in  which 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago,  secured  a  reduction  in  price  to  eighty 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  five  cents  of  that  going  to  the  city  as  a  tax. 

A  great  mistake  is  made  by  the  average  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer, when  he  stands  aloof  from  these  questions,  and  fears  that  there 
is  something  dangerously  socialistic  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the 
changes  above  outlined.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  believe  in  the  success  of  their  citv- 
owned  gas-works,  thus  held  by  the  city  since  1852,  are  far  from 
being  convinced,  as  are  the  socialists,  that  all  competition  is  bad  and 
must  in  time  yield  to  societary  management  The  same  is  true  y^i 
Detroit,  whose  citizens  a  year  ago  voted  foni  to  one  for  6kty  ownership 
of  street-car  lines;  or  of  Toronto,  whose  fa\  <>ral>le  leapt  has  been  de- 
scribed. 
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Speaking  of  the  present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  taxa- 
tion and  in  the  bestowal  of  franchises, — reforms  that  go  to  the  bottom 
of  things  far  differently  from  reforms  in  street,  educational,  and  police 
departments, — one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  United  States  lately 
remarked  to  me  : — 

"I  would  enjoy  nothing  better  than  to  lead  a  Lexow  investigation  as  Goff 
did  in  New  York  ;  but  no  man  can  afford  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  in  niy 
city,  unless  he  is  worth  half  a  million  dollars.  For  example,  I  am  forced 
to  seek  accommodations  at  the  banks  ;  but  they  handle  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
the  powerful  companies  holding  franchises  or  controlling  assessors  and  other  city 
departments  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  I  began  a  really  vigorous  contest  for  the 
people's  rights,  I  could  probably  not  secure  banking  favors  at  a  single  bank. 
With  an  expensive  family,  and  the  fact  staring  me  in  the  face  that  it  is  to  these 
powerful  corporations  that  lawyers  must  resort  for  large  fees,  I  confess  I  am  not 
heroic  enough  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  reform."" 

But  the  only  way  to  secure  general  respect  for  wealth  and  for  law  and 
order  is  to  purge  our  business  dealings  with  the  public  of  hypocrisy 
and  corruption,  and  to  insist  that  the  Decalogue  be  observed  equally 
by  all.  Surely  it  is  the  merest  common  sense  that  the  people  should 
96  their  Btri  ind  powers  of  taxation  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing  and  in  a  way  to  secure  the  interests  of  all  instead  of  the 
-fit  of  a  fe 

It  seemfl  hardly  ii'  tv  to  add  that  nothing  is  farther  from  my 

intention  than  to  attac  earth  as  wealth,  or  to  convey  the  false  idea 
that  the  ordinary  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  banking  corporation  is 

d<         og  of  attack  <  d,  in  the  long  run,  in  misgovernment 

Ii ■■•     :  I      ■•  all  these  legitimate  business  enterprises  a  great  deal  to  gain 

ich  reforms  as  hav<        d  indicated,  since,  by  removing  the  popular 

•ofinju  would  render  the  ]  on  of  honestly  acquired 

property  mor  Tin-  millionaire  is  not  per  se  any  different  from 

Other  people.      WTien  individuals  of  this  class,  however,  do  corrupt  the 

body  politic,  the  responsibility  and  injury  are  worse  than  when  done 
by  those  in  lower  station;  ju  I  the  opposite  is  true,  that  honest 
be  oethods  among  th<  not  only  common,  but  are  a 

rful  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  sociel  .  Neither  must  it  be  assumed 
that  all  city  monopolies  deal  corruptly  with  public  bodies,  u>\-  there  are 
most  honoral  eptior       A.n  old  friend  and  prominent  engineer  of 

trie-light  combination  in  the  Easi  assures  me  that  be  has 
found  It  entirely  possibL  ire  Eranchi  •  ■-  honestly ,  and  has  of  ten 

done  it.  ii  admit  that  the  b  citizen  would  <lo  much 

the  i  manager  of  i        at  monopoly,  were  he  in  a 
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similar  position.  This  is  not  a  class  struggle.  Simply,  there  is  need 
of  a  new  civic  education  and  a  new  social  conscience  in  all  ranks  of 
society. 

It  is  not  so  much  any  radical  industrial  reorganization  that  is  im- 
mediately needed,  as  a  revolution  in  all  our  ethical  conceptions  of 
public  righteousness,  and  of  our  duty  to  advance  the  same  at  what- 
ever personal  sacrifice.  Our  very  strongest  and  most  reputable  citi- 
zens must  consent  to  accept  nomination — when  freely  tendered  by 
their  neighbors — for  aldermanic  and  other  municipal  offices.  For  our 
ablest  and  most  honored  citizens  selfishly  to  scorn  public  station  and 
expect  the  intricate  affairs  of  our  enormous  cities  to  be  intelligently 
managed  by  cheap  and  mediocre  talent,  however  honest,  is  absurd.  It 
is  more  :  it  is  a  crime.  The  public  conscience  must  also  be  so  aroused 
as  to  take  possession  of  ward  club  and  primary  as  well  as  polling-booth, 
to  the  end  that  true  friends  of  the  people  may  take  the  place  of  the 
modern  aldermen  and  other  city  officials,  who  hold  that  since  pos- 
terity has  done  nothing  for  them,  they  need  do  nothing  for  posterity. 
Nor  must  work  stop  with  the  election.  Every  day  thereafter  a  watch- 
ful though  friendly  public  opinion  must  support  the  courageous  and 
efficient  public  officer  in  his  efforts  to  realize  in  some  measure,  in  every 
place,  the  vision  of  the  White  City  that  we  saw  in  1893. 

Edward  W.  Bemis. 


THE   MANITOBA  SCHOOLS  QUESTION. 

British  journals  have  spoken  of  the  Manitoba  Schools  question 
as  one  that  threatened  to  break  up  Canadian  Confederation.  This 
it  never  was.  But  it  has  brought  into  active  play  the  antagonistic 
elements  of  which  the  Confederation  is  composed,  and  it  has  bred 
trouble,  almost  agony,  among  the  politicians.  The  Catholic  vote  in 
Canada  is  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole  vote,  and,  though  not  actually 
solid,  it  does  to  a  considerable  extent  hold  together  under  its  ecclesi- 
tical  chiefs,  while  the  Protestant  vote,  except  in  extreme  cases  of 
anti-papal  excitement,  is  disunited,  and  attempts  to  carry  the  country 
by  riding  the  Protestant  horse  have  generally  failed.  The  appearance 
of  a  religious  issue  is  extremely  perplexing  to  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  who  want  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  particu- 
larly Catholic,  support 

The  historical  and  legal  intric  !  of  the  question  can  have  little 
interest  for  the  American  reader.  Manitoba,  in  the  early  days  of  her 
existence  as  a  P  inee,  while  the  Catholics  were  still  relatively  a  con- 
Lerable  vote,  adopted  the  m  of  Separate  schools,  which  is  still 

in  force  not  only  in  Catholic  Quebec  but  in  Protestant  Ontario,  while 
the   Catholics   tried   in   vain   to   introduce   it   in    New    Brunswick  and 

Prince  Edward  Esland.  The  Catholics  having  now,  by  the  influx  of 
Protestant  become  an  inconsiderable  minority,  the  Provincial 

Legislature  of  Manitoba  passed  an  Act  abolishing  Separate  Catholic 
sen  T      Catholics  pro  tinst  the  Act  as  unconstitutional 

and  ultra  ' //•<  .  alleging  that  the  Separate  em  was  a  privilege  in- 
violably secured  to  them  by  the  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
admitting  Manitoba  a  Province  to  the  Confederation,  The  courts 
in  the  upshot  upheld  the  Act  of  the  Aianitoban  Legislature.  But  ulti- 
mately the  Brit    h   Prii     Council,  to  which   the  ca  e  was  carried, 

l  'holies  of  Manitoba  the  benefit  of  a  special  pro- 
vision in  the  Manitoba  Act  empowering  partie  grieved  in  regard 
to  this  matter  to  carry  their  grievance  before  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  [n  the  last  re  ort  the  Dominion  Parliament  may  proceed 
to  redress  the  grievance  by  remedial   l<        ition.     The  Catholics  of 
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Manitoba  having  carried  their  grievance  before  the  Governor- General 
and  the  Privy  Council, — that  is  in  effect  before  the  Ministry  of  the 
da)7, — the  Ministry  of  the  day,  which  is  Conservative  and  generally 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  Catholic  vote,  has  launched  against  Mani- 
toba a  project  of  remedial  legislation.  Manitoba,  knowing  that  the 
Protestant  Provinces  will  not  march  upon  her,  faces  the  thunderbolt 
without  flinching,  and  has  just,  at  an  election  held  upon  the  issue, 
given  an  overwhelming  majority  to  the  anti-Separatist  Government 
The  project  of  remedial  legislation  must  now  go  before  the  Parliament 
at  Ottawa,  and  great  are  the  searchings  of  heart  among  the  politicians, 
especially  among  those  whose  seats  depend  on  a  mixed  Catholic  and 
Protestant  vote.  Protestant  feeling  in  Ontario  has  been  stirred  to  an 
unusual  degree  ;  to  such  a  degree  as  severely  to  shake  the  Ministerial 
ranks  in  the  Province  and  to  cause  the  leader  of  the  Orangemen  to 
secede  from  the  Government.  Mr.  D'Alton  McCarthy,  a  Toronto  law- 
yer of  eminence,  leads  off  from  the  Conservative  party,  mainly  on  this 
issue,  a  party  of  his  own  which  is  showing  strength  in  the  bye-elec- 
tions. It  is  supposed  that  division  on  this  question  within  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  something  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  scene  of  intrigue 
and  mutiny  which  has  ended  in  the  virtual  dethronement  of  Sir  Mac- 
kenzie Bowell  from  the  leadership  and  the  installation  of  Sir  Charles 
T upper  in  his  place,  though  for  this  there  were  other  and  more 
tangible  motives,  as  will  presently  appear.  Nor  are  the  Opposition 
leaders  at  their  ease,  though  they  are  in  the  happier  position  of  critics. 
Mr.  Laurier,  the  Liberal  chief,  being  himself  a  French  Catholic  from 
Quebec,  and  looking  for  the  support  of  his  compatriots,  is  in  a  particu- 
larly delicate  situation.  On  the  stump  he  has  had  to  go  through  an 
acrobatic  performance  of  a  most  difficult  kind,  leaning  before  Catholic 
constituencies  a  little  to  one  side,  before  Protestant  constituencies  a  little 
to  the  other,  and  using  Provincial  autonomy  as  the  pole  by  which  ho 
balanced  himself  on  the  perilous  rope.  A  gulf  lias  yawned  for  him  on 
either  side.  Even  his  comparison  of  the  impregnable  position,  which 
he  regarded  himself  as  occupying,  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  proved 
not  free  from  danger,  since  he  was  taken  to  task  by  some  of  his  French 
constituents  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  complimentary  allusion 
a  British  victory. 

The  writer  of  an  able  ami  notable  pamphlet '  on  this  question  opens 

1  "  Is  Manitoba  Right 't    A  Question  of  Ethics,  loliu>->,  Ffcote,  and  La*  ."     \ 
review  of  tho  Manitoba  School  Question.    Published  i>\   the  ••  Winnipeg  IH- 

bune." 
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by  reminding  us  of  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson,  who  bade  us  frequently 
recur  to  first  principles.  The  foundation  of  the  public  school  system 
and  of  the  tax  by  which  it  is  supported  are  laid  bare  to  inspection  by  this 
controversy.  Is  education  the  duty  of  the  parent  and  those  to  whom 
the  parent  commits  it,  or  is  it  the  duty  of  the  state  ?  Has  the  state  a 
right  to  supersede  the  parent  or  the  church  to  which  the  parent  entrusts 
his  authority  and  to  insist  that  the  child  shall  be  educated  in  its  own 
way  ?  It  is  evident  that  if  the  public-school  system  and  the  school  tax 
are  accepted  and  established  no  privilege  can  be  allowed.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  cannot  claim  to  be  alone  of  all  the  religions  recognized 
and  respected  by  the  state,  while  the  rest — Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  or  whatever  they  may  be — are  swept 
with  Secularism  and  Agnosticism  into  a  common  heap  as  unworthy 
of  consideration.  By  consenting  to  this,  the  state,  though  it  would  not 
endow,  would  morally  establish,  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  In  a 
land  of  equality  such  a  distinction  is  monstrous,  though  the  power  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  sustains  it  in  Ontario  and,  with  open 
voting  for  the  election  of  school  trustees — a  form  specially  favorable 
to  the  influence  of  the  priest  But  supposing  the  Catholics  were  to 
abandon  the  ground  of  privilege,  and.  planting  ti.  on  the  broad 

principle  of  parental  right,  to  declare  against  state  compulsion  and  tax- 
ation altogether,  logically  to  dislodge  them  might  not  be  quite  so  easy. 
Their  opponenl  old  at  all  events  be  pn1  defence  of  the  funda- 

mental principles  of  the  -  a.  T  •  a  man  is  by  nature  bound  to 
pr  veil  as  food  and  clothing  for  the  children  whom 

by  fa  •  brings  into  the  world;  that  he  has  a  right  to  educate 

his  children   in   any  which  his  conscience  directs;   and   that  you 

have   d  :it   by   sta'  LOU    to    take   from    him    the   means   of 

doii:  1   to  force  him  to  educate  his  children  in  the  way  which  you 

prefer  Uit  to  which  he  objects,  arc  three  propositions  which,  supposing 
iral  right  to  prevail,  call  apparently  for  definite  answers.     The 
an  i  them  presumably  is  that,  the  policy  <»f  a  republic  in  which 

all  rcise  political  j  ••  requires  thai  all  should  undergo  educa- 
tic       To  ight  be  rejoined,  first,  that  the  pur]        of  the  state 

raid  ■  :i  educational  qualification  for  the  franchise; 

J  second,  that  it  loubtful  whether  the  children  <»f  the  cla 

for  which  ti  .    needed   are  y        illy   in  school. 

Reports  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  a  Dumber  of  these  children  are 
tr  brink,  a    the  ragged  are  apl  to  <h»,  from  taking  their  seats 

ju  >1  be  -'"1.     Voluntary  charity,  !i"        r  inv 
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perfect  and  irregular,  picks  out,  regardless  of  rags,  the  class  that  is  most 
in  need.  Malthusians  would  perhaps  add  that  a  system  of  public  alms, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  free  breakfasts  or  free  education,  tends  to  the 
improvident  increase  of  population,  which,  in  crowded  countries,  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  serious  danger. 

The  Catholic  says  that  he  wants  a  religious  education  for  his  child 
because  only  religion  can  form  character.  You  send  him  to  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  who  will  show  him  that  it  is  not  religious  doctrine  that 
forms  character,  but  moral  precept  enveloped  in  religious  doctrine  and 
enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher.  He  will 
retort  that,  unless  you  are  an  agnostic,  you  acknowledge  the  efficiency 
of  religion  in  education  yourself,  and  he  can  even  point,  it  seems,  to 
the  introduction  of  a  slight  religious  element  into  the  school  course  of 
Manitoba  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  If  you  offer  him  an 
hour  set  apart  for  religious  teaching  through  his  priests,  he  will  tell 
you  that  what  he  wants  for  the  formation  of  a  religious  character  is 
not  a  single  hour  allotted  to  doctrinal  instruction,  but  the  whole  school 
life  and  surroundings  of  the  child.  You  tell  him — the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  already  mentioned  tells  him — that  his  religion  is  objectionable 
because  it  diverts  the  citizen's  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  and  be- 
cause it  is  shown  by  history  to  be  adverse  to  the  progress  of  industry, 
knowledge,  and  general  civilization.  He  will  reply  that  if  his  religion  is 
incompatible  with  his  allegiance  you  ought  not  to  lay  your  hands  upon 
his  children  but  to  exclude  him  from  the  political  franchise,  and  that, 
as  to  the  second  count  of  the  indictment,  he  has  an  immense  proportion 
of  Christendom  with  him  in  thinking  that  character,  which  depends  on 
religion,  rather  than  intelligence,  is  the  source  of  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness, and  in  preferring  the  simple  and  pious  pair  of  the  "  Angelus  "  to 
the  go-ahead  offspring  of  the  non-religious  public  school.  Your  rejoin- 
der, on  the  principles  of  a  free  country,  ought,  it  would  idem,  to  be 
not  only  conclusive  but  so  manifestly  conclusive  as  to  warrar  you  in  the 
exceptional  use  of  coercion.  For  coercion  is  used  when  a  man  is  forced 
by  a  school  tax  to  maintain  your  system  of  education  instead  of  his  own. 

The  record  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  countries  where 
she  was  exclusively  dominant,  is  very  bad.  Little  better  is  the  reeord 
of  the  Anglican  Church  during  the  period  of  her  exclusive  domina- 
tion.    But  where  religious  freedom  permits,  and  there  is  a  mixture  ^i 

sects,  rivalry  has  its  stimulating  effect,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  layman 

demands  for  his  child  sneh  an  eduoation  as  may  give  him  a  fan  ehanee 
against  the  Protestant  in  the  race  <^  life. 
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England  has  just  called  a  halt  in  the  extermination  of  the  voluntary 
schools  which  the  late  Minister  of  Education  was  carrying  out  with  the 
apostolic  zeal  of  a  defroque.  The  village  school  of  England,  with  the 
parish  clergymen  and  the  good  ladies  of  the  parish  to  look  after  it,  is, 
like  other  features  of  the  manorial  system,  incapable  of  reproduction 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  slid  away  probably  from  the 
original  Scotch  or  New  England  type — which  was  highly  religious  and, 
being  used  by  a  small  group  of  families,  probably  not  unparental, — into 
a  system  which  has  a  tendency  to  become  a  machine  and  to  detach 
itself  from  the  family,  from  the  Church,  and  even  from  the  general 
interest  and  intelligence  of  the  community. 

Public  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Rice  for  impartial  investigation  of 
the  system,  the  results  of  which  originally  appeared  in  The  Forum.1 
Dr.  Rice  reports,  with  sorrow,  that  in  the  large  proportion  of  instances 
the  people  take  absolutely  no  active  interest  in  their  schools.  He  finds 
not  one  parent  in  a  hundred,  even  in  the  best  of  homes,  interested 
enough  to  protest  against  flagrant  evils  or  to  insist  that  the  air  of  the 
class-rooms  shall  be  fit  to  breathe  and  that  the  teacher's  treatment  of 
the  pupils  shall  be  humane.  Dr.  Rice  also  reports  that  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  varies  greatly  and  in  some  schools  is  very  low,  as  low 
apparently  as  it  could  be  in  any  Separate  school  Those  in  whose 
hands  the  are  naturally,  perhaps  Laudably,  disposed  to  press 

and  extend  it  with  little  regard  to  social  economy  or  the  needs  of  the 

In  Borne  of  its  developments  it  seems  now  to  be 
ca  serious  displacement  of  industry  by  educating  youths  out 

of  agricultural  callings  into  intellectual  callings,  which  are  becoming 
dangerously  overstocked 

The,  public  school  m,  whatever  maybe  its  comparative  merits 
or  def <  is  firm];.  iblished  on  this  continent.  All  the  better  can 
it  afford  to  have  its  foundations  •  imined  [ts  Liegemen,  Like  the 
ad  fces  of  socialistic  Legislation  generally,  identify  themselves  with 
the  state,  and  are  apt  b  of  the  state  a-  a  power  of  unbounded 

dom  and  benevoleni        But  the  state,  if  it  is  anything  but  an  ab- 

lion  in  which  DO  qualities,  ri  or  duties  can   reside,  is  only  the 

Q     eminent;   and  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Government, 

wl  onal  or  municipal,  while  it  is  in  anything  Like  the  present 

ha.  will  deny  that  there  must  be  hounds.     Dr.  Rice  has  repeat- 

lly  had  o  in  plain  of  political  influence      In  one  case  Lie 

1  Bubttquent  |y  publwhwl  in  l>ook-forill  by  tho  Century  Company,  Now  York, 

unuV-r  thi  title-  "  The  Public  s<  }m„,i  Si  ten  <>f  the  ( felted  States." 
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says  that  it  has  ruined  the  schools.  From  political  influence  and 
jobbery  at  all  events  the  voluntary  s}rstem  is  free. 

This  Manitoba  School  affair  has  also  interest  as  an  episode  in  the 
struggle  between  the  British  and  French  races,  which  are  severally 
identified  with  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  religions.  Canada,  when 
England  took  her  over  from  France,  had  not  more  than  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  almost  all  of  the  poorest  class,  who  might  probably  have 
been  Anglicized  with  ease.  That  they  were  treated  on  the  opposite 
principle,  that  their  language  was  respected  and  their  religion  recog- 
nized, was  due,  it  may  be  surmised,  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  their 
allegiance  in  the  face  of  the  American  Eevolution,  which  may  thus,  in 
a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  have  extended  to  Canada.  This  policy,  com- 
bined with  the  hostility  of  the  Canadian  priests  to  New  England 
Puritanism  and  afterward  to  the  atheism  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
kept  the  people  loyal  to  Great  Britain.  The  conqueror,  however,  had 
given  them  votes  which  they  used  to  throw  off  his  ascendancy,  and  there 
was  a  constant  fight  between  them  and  the  English  minority  in  posses- 
sion of  office  down  to  1837,  when  they  broke  out  into  rebellion,  simul- 
taneously, though  hardly  in  concert,  with  the  rebellion  against  arbitrary 
government  and  the  Family  Compact  in  the  British  Province.  Lord 
Durham  thought  he  had  achieved  a  master-stroke  of  statesmanship 
when  he  united  the  two  Provinces.  The  French  element,  being  the 
weaker,  he  imagined,  would  be  politically  dominated  by  the  stronger 
element  and  ultimately  absorbed.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
The  weaker  race,  being  perfectly  combined  in  defence  of  its  threatened 
interests,  formed  a  solid  vote  which  dominated  the  United  Parliament ; 
while,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  it  has  absorbed  and  is  continuing  to 
absorb  outlying  portions  of  the  British  element  which  come  within  or 
touch  its  pale.  An  American  politician  once  showed  the  writer  that 
he  at  least  had  not  fixed  the  eye  of  territorial  greed  on  Canada  bj  ask- 
ing whether  the  French  in  Canada  wTere  naturalized.  They  are  not 
only  very  much  naturalized,  but  regard  themselves  as  the  only  genuine 
natives,  and  when  they  speak  of  a  Canadian  mean  a  French  num. 

Prior  to  Canadian  Confederation  and  the  transfer  of  the  North- 
West  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Dominion,  that  vast 
expanse  had  been  the  abode  of  five  thousand  French  and  as  many 
English  Half-breeds,  who,  with  two  thousand  whites,  largely  Canadian, 
and  the  Indian  tribes,  made  up  the  population.  Organized  authority 
and  civilization  were  represented  by  the  stall"  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  whose  lives  in  their  lonely  and  Arctic  stations  form  a  curt- 
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otis  chapter  of  commercial  history.  The  Half-breeds  were  hunters, 
trappers,  boatmen,  and  wandering  traders.  The  .  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  was  represented  by  a  few  priests  and  marked  the  region 
ecclesiastically  for  her  own.  "When  the  sale  and  transfer  took  place, 
adventurers  began  to  stake  out  the  land  in  a  way  alarming  to  the 
Half-breeds  and  subversive  of  their  squatter  rights.  The  Half- 
breeds  suspected,  not  without  reason,  that  civilization  was  going  to 
improve  them  out  of  existence.  They  organized  for  their  defence  and 
formed  a  provisional  government  under  Louis  Kiel,  a  leader  who  had 
something  in  him  of  the  commander,  but  more,  apparently,  of  the 
medicine  man,  and  was  not  the  less  fitted  on  that  account  to  sway 
ignorant  and  half  civilized  people.  Kiel  twice  headed  Half-breed  in- 
surrections, and  met  a  tragic  doom  in  the  second.  The  disturbance 
called  the  Red  River  Rebellion  and  the  execution  of  the  Loyalist 
Scott,  which  fiercely  excited  Protestant  Canada,  were  the  results. 
The  Half-breeds  cared,  it  may  safely  be  said,  for  nothing  but  their 
right  to  the  land.  But  the  priest  whom  they  sent  to  Ottawa  with  a 
presentation  of  their  claims,  slipped — it  is  alleged — by  pious  fraud 
into  their  Bill  of  Rights  a  clause  giving  the  Catholics  Separate  schools. 
The  Manitoba  Legislature  was  at  first  organized,  as  the  Legislature 
of  the  Dominion  still  is,  on  the  bi-racial  and  bi-lingual  principles,  while 
the  French  and  Catholic  element,  led  politically  as  well  as  ecclesiasti- 
cally by  its  Archbishop,  straggled  to  bold  its  ground  against  British. 
and  Protestant  Immigration.  Colonization  in  the  French  and  Catholic 
interest  was  attempted  but  failed  The  British  and  Protestant  clement 
has  gained  the  complete  i  lancy,  in  token  of  which  the  official  use 
of  the  French  Ian  e  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  has  been  abol- 
The  last  pulse  of  French  r«  ace  was  the  second  rebel- 
lion of  Hi--],  which  had  ►urce,  like  the  first)  in  the  fears  of  the 
II.  eds  for  their  Ian  The  hearts  of  the  French  in  Quebec 
irere  on  th<  de  of  the  Ealf -breeds;  and  though  at  the  call  of  the 
<<  rernment  two  battalions  of  Quebec  militia  marched  against  t! 

political  colonels  found  reasons  f«>r  withdrawing  from  com- 
mand. French  i  citement,  !  r,  proved  evanescent  Perhaps 
Manitoba   i      rather  I       ad  the  mental  range  of  the  "habitant"  of 

leader  of  the  Opposition  in   th«-    I  >■  >miiii< m    Parliament} 

in-  m  the  faith  of  French  support,  againsl  th<       edition  of  Kiel, 

ad  tl.  art  fail  him  and  met  with  a  flftTWftgmg  defeat     in  the 

(    oada,  ho       er,  tie-  French  element  has  been  gaining  ground 

trading  the  British  not  only  from  the  district  in  the  Province.  o| 
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Quebec  called  the  eastern  townships,  which  was  once  entirely 
British,  but  from  the  Eastern  counties  of  Ontario.  French  nationality 
instead  of  breaking  up  or  being  absorbed  is  growing  more  solid  and 
pronounced  than  ever,  while  the  connection  with  the  mother  country, 
long  suspended  by  the  French  Eevolution,  is  being  renewed.  Intense 
excitement  was  produced  in  Quebec  by  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
digestive  powers  of  British  Canada  are  far  too  limited  to  enable  it  to 
assimilate  a  mass  so  large,  so  compact,  and  so  thoroughly  distinct 

Attention  has  also  been  directed  by  the  controversy  to  some  points 
of  Canadian  Confederation.  The  author  of  "Is  Manitoba  Eight?' 
exclaims  against  the  absurdity  of  allowing  such  an  enactment  as  that 
of  Separate  schools  to  be  made  binding  on  a  community  for  ever, 
especially  by  an  embryo  Legislature  of  Half-breeds.  There  would  be 
no  answer  to  him  if  Manitoba  or  the  Dominion  were  independent 
But  they  are  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  at  whose  hands  they  have 
received  a  constitution  which  they  have  no  power  to  change,  and  to 
which  the  Catholics  now  appeal.  One  anomaly  is  just  as  great  and  as 
shocking  to  natural  reason  as  the  other. 

The  authors  of  Confederation  would  have  preferred  a  legislative 
union.  From  this  they  were  debarred  by  the  division  of  races  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  French  Province.  But  they  so  far  succeeded  in 
their  centralizing  policy  as  to  give  the  central  Legislature  the  residu- 
ary power,  which,  by  the  American  Constitution,  is  given  to  the  several 
States.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Dominion  Legislature  has  to 
deal  with  a  question  of  education,  bringing  a  question  of  religion  in  its 
train.  Americans  may  be  thankful  that  in  their  case  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  possible.  If,  in  addition  to  all  the  present  torches  of  discord, 
religious  quarrels  were  to  be  imported  into  Congress,  the  Republic 
would  be  torn  to  pieces. 

The  provision  for  an  appeal  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
exemplifies  the  British  love  of  constitutional  figments  and  the  price 
paid  for  its  indulgence.  The  Governor-General  has  been  divested  by 
the  constitutionalizing  process  of  almost  the  last  remnant  of  real 
power.  He  is  a  pale  counterpart  of  the  crown  upon  a  cushion  by 
which  the  British  republic  is  surmounted.  Yet  legislation  still  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  an  appeal  to  him  is  an  appeal  to  a 
superior  and  impartial  power.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  an  appeal  to  a 
party  Ministry  acting  in  his  name.  Party  strategy  dictates  the  answer, 
and  the  party  struggle  decides  whether  the  answer  shall  take  legisla- 
tive effect. 
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Speaking  the  other  day  of  the  Copyright  question,  respecting 
which  the  Canadian  Legislature  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  at  issue, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice  claimed  for  Canada,  in  peremptory 
tones,  liberty  to  "  govern  herself  or  to  misgovern  herself  "  as  she  pleased, 
without  regard  to  any  Imperial  veto  or  deference  to  British  interests. 
In  effect  this  liberty  has  been  conceded  so  far  as  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, the  Colonial  Office  having  in  this  very  case  shrunk  from  put- 
ting the  Imperial  veto  on  a  Canadian  Act  when  it  was  clearly  required 
for  the  protection  not  only  of  the  rights  of  British  authors  but  of  Im- 
perial relations  with  foreign  countries.  The  judiciary  of  the  Empire 
alone  still  retains  its  authority  unimpaired.  Appeals  from  all  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  are  still  carried,  as  in  this  Manitoba  case, 
to  a  tribunal  at  Westminster,  which  sits  in  judgment  one  day  upon  a 
question  of  Canadian  education,  next  day  upon  a  commercial  case 
from  Australia,  and  then  upon  a  suit  concerning  a  Hindoo  inheritance 
with  the  right  to  perform  the  family  sacrifice  annexed.  Nor  is  the 
decision  ever  questioned,  though  complaints  of  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  local  circumstances  of  the  Dependency  are  sometimes  heard. 

At  this  writing  all  is  uncertainty  at  Ottawa,  owing  to  the  confusion 

resulting  from  the  e  of  the  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement  of 

Sir  Mackenzie  B<  well  and  the  installation  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in  his 

room.     But  the  supposed  intention  of  Sir  Charles  Tapper  and  the  son 

whom  he  probably  hopes  to  bequeath  his  power,  is  to  assume  the 

adship  of  the  Pi  -man  Catholic  interest,  and,  with  that  object  in  view, 
to  carry  into  effect  in  Manitoba  the  measure  of  remedial  legislation 
announced  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  in  the  Bpeech  from  the 
throu  policy  might  he  successful  for  a  time,  especially  if  to 

the  Catholic  vote  a  Tupper  Government  is  enabled,  by  one  of  the  bar- 
gains which  are  in  the  air,  t<>  add  the  support  of  the  Canadian  Pacifl  • 
ptl y  nicknamed  the  "Government  on  Wneels."    But  in  the 
1  the  Conservative  pa         f  it  binds  itself  to  the  cm-  of  Roman 
ktholio  hierarch        to  hardly  fail  to  rouse  a  Protestant  resistance, 
which,  if   roused,  will   certainly  prevail     How   Manitoba  is   to  he 
-I  if.  f  remedial  1<      lation  is  a  problem  still  to  he 

■!ve'l,  for  the  IV-.testauti of  Ontario  will  certainly  not  take  arms  to 
i  their  co-religionists  in  Manitoba,  for  the  benefit  of  Etonian 
itholic ;,  a         m  of  Separate  schools. 

GOLDWIN  Smith. 


THE   COST   OF  AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  WAR 

We  have  lately  been  told  by  the  jingoists, — who,  under  the  cant 
of  patriotism,  promote  aggressive  violence  in  our  relations  with  other 
countries, — that  the  honor  of  this  nation  must  not  be  weighed  against 
mere  dollars  and  cents.  That  mav  be  admitted ;  but  when  it  is 
proposed  to  dishonor  the  country  by  an  aggressive  and  violent  jingo 
policy  without  warrant  of  any  kind,  it  becomes  fit  to  count  the  cost 
of  possible  war  in  dollars  and  cents  in  order  to  bring  the  malignant 
influence  of  the  jingo  faction  into  most  conspicuous  notice.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  such  a  crime, — destructive  to  the  welfare  of  this  and  of 
the  mother  country  alike, — as  a  war  between  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  people,  has  been  met  by  such  an  instantaneous 
protest  from  clergymen  and  laymen  alike,  from  employers  and  labor- 
ers, from  chambers  of  commerce  and  labor  unions,  as  to  have  almost 
wholly  removed  the  danger.  That  decree  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
good- will,  and  mutual  service  has  been  uttered  with  such  effect,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  as  to  render  the  jingo  faction 
in  Congress  powerless  and  to  forbid  the  Executive  officers  of  either 
government  from  disregarding  it. 

In  the  last  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
purpose  of  European  governments  in  securing  and  governing  their 
colonies  was  to  retain  the  sole  regulation  of  their  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, under  the  mistaken  idea  that  such  a  policy  would  bene  lit  the 
parent  state.  Among  European  countries  Great  Britain  alone  has  re- 
versed her  former  colonial  policy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century, — to  our  great  benefit  as  well  as  to  her  own.  The  efforts 
of  the  Dutch  are  still  in  some  measure  to  retain  the  sole  control  of  the 
traffic  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  The  aim  of  Germany,  France, 
and  even  Italy  in  securing  dominion  over  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
to  control  colonial  trade  and  to  limit  colonial  purchases  to  home  la 
England  alone  opens  her  own  ports  and  those  of  all  her  colonies  to  the 
world's  commerce, — subject  to  the  terms,  methods  of  collecting  the 
revenue  by  duties  upon  imports,  and  financial  policy  which  each  coloi 

may   choose    to    adopt, — on  condition    that   the   same    rules    shall    l>e 
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applied  to  the  trade  with  the  mother  country  as  to  that  of  all  other 
countries. 

TVe  may  now  notice  the  results  of  the  later  British  colonial  policy 
as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  especially  with  that  of 
the  Spanish-American  states  still  existing  in  most  of  the  so-called  re- 
publics which  have  displaced  the  former  Spanish  rule  in  South  and 
Central  America.  In  the  consideration  of  the  following  statistics  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  this  country  ■  attention  must  be  given  to 
several  conditions. 

First,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
foreign  countries  which  have  taken  from  us  on  the  average  during  the 
last  ten  years  at  least  15  per  cent  of  our  whole  farm  product, — or  be- 
tween 6  and  7  per  cent  of  our  total  product,  giving  employment  in 
domestic  industry  to  at  least  1.500,000  of  our  own  people  in  producing 
these  exports, — is  in  proportion  to  their  application  of  science,  inven- 
tion, and  machinery  to  all  the  arts  of  life.  The  greater  their  progress 
in  the  application  of  mechanism  to  their  own  productions,  the  greater 
their  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  the  food,  fuel,  fibres,  metals. 
and  manufactures  with  which  we  supply  them. 

.<!.  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  proportion  to  the  application  of 
mechanism  I  ■  con-  m  of  food,  fuel,  metals,  and  fibres  into  fin- 
r  manufactured  fabrics,  the  wi  and  equently  the  pur- 
el.  of  tl.  rkmen  in  the  countries  to  which  the  greatest 
pari  of  Listributed,  have  been  augmented,  while  the  cost 
of  the  fabrics  used  by  them  has  been  lessened  The  greatesl  purchas- 
ing |              ind  the  •  <t.  next  to  our  own,  lie  with 

(i      I  B   tain,  where  the  wa       of  the  workmen  arc  higher  than  any- 
wi  Europe  and  when  of  the         ter  part  of  the 

prod  audi  less. 

Third,  it  will  appear  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nations  and 
:'  Asia,  Air  South  America  is  very  limited,  because 

modern  methods  of  production  are  ].         pplied  by  their  inhabitant 

itly  products  are   mainly   th  f   hand-work',  yielding  very 

Eence  our  commi  change  of  our  own  prod- 

ucts for  the  crude  products  of  these  non-machi iic-using  nations  or  states, 
much  let         I      .  to  the  number  of  persons  who  might  be 

ipplied  1  if  their  purchs  pOWl         I  re  greater — than  it  is  with 

tli'  |  nations  of  Europe. 

[1  .    oft  I  that  "trade  follows  the  th,         it  is  the  flag  sym- 

bolic aal  liberty,  intelligence,  and  a  ju  eminent 
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that  carries  trade  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Our  flag  would 
now  rival  that  of  England  had  we  not  continued  the  very  errors  which 
so  long  hampered  her, — in  our  navigation  acts,  which  were  modelled 
on  her  act  repealed  in  1853,  or  thereabouts,  and  in  the  other 
measures  by  which  we  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  our  own 
commerce. 

Lastly,  it  will  appear  from  the  consideration  of  the  following 
table  that  the  great  groups  of  the  English-speaking  people  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  world  are  becoming  more  and  more  interdependent,  and 
are  year  by  year  enjoying  an  increasing  benefit  from  the  exchange  of 
their  products,  as  the  obstructions  of  distance  and  time  are  overcome. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  complete  our  own  applications  of  science, 
invention,  and  machinery  to  mining,  metallurgy,  agriculture,  and  man- 
ufactures, the  greater  our  ability  to  supply  other  countries  with  the 
products  of  mines,  fields,  forests,  and  factories.  In  all  these  pursuits, 
without  exception,  the  wages  or  earnings  of  the  workmen  which  are 
recovered  from  the  sales,  either  for  domestic  or  foreign  consumption, 
are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  country,  while  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  product  is  lower  in  almost  all  productions  which  are  of  necessary 
rather  than  of  voluntary  use, — else  none  could  be  exported.  A  glance 
over  the  outward  manifests  of  ocean  steamers  which  are  given  in  the 
commercial  papers  day  by  day  will  prove  these  assertions. 

The  home  valuation  of  the  exports  of  this  country  has  averaged  a 
fraction  under  $800,000,000  per  year  for  ten  years,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $7,943,346,955.  These  exports  consist  of  the  products  of 
our  farms  to  the  extent  of  more  than  80  per  cent.  Their  production 
has  given  employment  in  domestic  industry  to  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  men  out  of  an  aggregate  of  twenty  million  persons  occu- 
pied in  gainful  pursuits.  Without  this  export — that  is  to  say,  had 
it  not  been  possible  to  sell  this  excess  of  our  products  to  other  coun- 
tries, or  rather  to  exchange  it  for  the  goods  and  wares  which  we  im- 
port— these  men  (about  1,500,000),  mainly  consisting  of  farmers,  would 
have  been  without  occupation  and  in  a  state  of  compulsory  idleni 
for  long  and  intermittent  terms.  We  export  what  we  cannot  consume, 
while  our  imports  consist  mainly  of  the  products  of  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  countries  and  of  the  crude  or  partly  manufactured  articles 
which  are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  own  domestic  industry, 

Tin;  table  on  the  opposite  pa  tfl  forth  the  proportionate  value  to 

ourselves  of  the  markets  of  all   the  states  of  the   world. 
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Valuation  and  Destination  op  the  Exports 

from  the  United  States.1 

Exports. 

Anttcal 

Per  Cent 

Approximate 

1885  to  1894  Inc. 

Average. 

of  Total. 

Population. 

Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

4.060,135,619 

406,013,562 

51.12 

40,000,000 

British    Colonies  and 

j    10,000,000    White. 
(  300,000,000     Mixed. 

Dependencies    

712,054,131 
4,772,189,750 

71,205,413 

8.97 

477,218,975 

60.09 

350,000,000 

France,    Germany. 

Holland,   and    Bel- 

gium  

1,809,533,962 

180,953.396 
658,172,371 

22.78 

174,000,000 

6,581,723,712 

82.87 

Russia,    Austria,   and 

other      European 

States 

4-2,379.273 

48,237,927 
706,410,298 

6.07 

230,000,000 

7,064,102,985 

88.94 

China,     Japan,      and 

other    Countries   in 

Asia  not  under  Brit- 

ish Rule 

116,481,826 

11,648,182 

1.47-| 

Africa,    not    under 

British  Control .... 

6,847,818 

684,782 

.09 

Hawaiian.  Philippi] 

and  other  Islands  not 
British  or  Spanish. . 

...;-  : 

4,434,876 

.56  [ 

572,000,000 

Small  UnsmunenM 

Places 

l .            ;  5 

1,8 

.17 
91.. 

724,573,462 

•h  America.  f>mit- 

British  ( tuiana 

m 

5.70 

36,000,000 

Sj.arii-h    and    ] 

West    In<ii< •-.    Haiti 

1  San  J  >omingo.  . 

•44,755,771 

l'i.i::,.:.:: 

5.06 

100,000 

118^517,519 

11,851,1 

1.48 

12.000  000 

tiiral    An 

omitting   J'»  ritl 

00,000 



70,000,000 

$7,943,: 

$794,334,694 

100 

1. -150,000,000 

in  this  table  ire  bav<       iclusive  proof  that  trade  follows  five  lines 

what  in  iim-ix-  proportion  to  population. 

1.  Tooounti  srhicb  the  j         ad  firm  administration  of  BSng 

lish  rale  greatest  volume  of  traffic. 

bich  the  purcha        power  is  developed  by  the 

application  of  modern  science  and  invention  to  production. 

I     ratio  to  the  capacity  of  tin-  people  of  cadi  .section  of  each 
■  ■  i  in  the  benefits  of  stable       i  rnxnent  or  i« i        blish 

ascnt. 
1  Aitiio;  I   | -•.»:,,  J'.uj.-.iu  of  St.itihlKM,  U.  8     l"iiii\. 
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•i.  Trade  exists  and  increases  only  in  ratio  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  form  of  government  of  some  kind. 

5.  Trade  is  progressive  upon  the  American  continents  and  islands, 
only  in  so  far  as  the  inheritance  of  the  Spanish  rule — of  forceful 
privation  of  the  people  to  the  gain  of  corrupt  classes — is  thrown  off. 

In  evidence  witness  the  statistics  of  trade  in  the  same  sequence : 

1.  The  purchasing  power  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  next  to 
ourselves  the  machine-using  states  of  the  world,  is  60  per  cent  of  our 
food,  metals,  fibres,  and  fabrics  exported. 

2.  The  purchasing  power  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  low  coun- 
tries, which  come  next  in  order  in  the  use  of  modern  mechanism,  is  23 
per  cent,  these  countries  combined  being  our  next  largest  customers. 

3.  Austria,  Eussia,  Turkey,  Italy  and  the  lesser  states  of  Europe, — 
suffering  want  in  many  ways,  yet  possessed  of  territory  which,  if  under 
the  beneficent  rule  and  just  laws  by  which  English-speaking  people 
are  governed,  might  supply  the  whole  of  Europe  with  food  in  huge 
abundance, — can  buy  of  us  but  6  per  cent  of  our  exports. 

4.  The  hordes  of  Asia  and  Africa  not  under  English  rule  or  pro- 
tection take  less  than  2£  per  cent. 

5.  The  huge  area  of  the  continent  of  South  America  and  the  states 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico — over  9,000,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, or  a  third  more  than  the  habitable  area  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  combined — held  in  possession  by  less  than  fifty-five  million 
people,  mostly  of  mixed  blood — are  kept  back  and  retarded  by  the  in- 
herited wrongs  and  evil  influences  of  Spanish  rule.  Although  equal 
to  any  other  area  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  productions  of  the 
tropics,  the  semi- tropics,  and  the  temperate  zones,  the  people  occupying 
this  great  area  can  buy  of  us  less  than  9  per  cent  of  our  exports. 
How  shall  this  great  area  be  redeemed?  As  the  present  hazard  of 
war  among  the  English-speaking  people  has  been  incurred  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  a  yet  more  minute  analysis  must  be  made. 

The  main  point  of  interest  in  the  previous  statistical  analysis  of  our 
export  trade  is  this  indication  of  lack  of  purchasing  power  among  the 
Spanish- American  states  of  the  two  continents  of  America 

Since  Mexico  established  a  constitutional  government  on  a  tinner 
basis,  and  since  her  territory  was  opened  by  railways,  her  purchasing 
power  has  greatly  increased,  yet  with  a  far  more  prolific  territory  and 
a  better  climate  than  are  possessed  by  onr  neighbors  in  Canada,  her 
twelve  millions  of  people  could  only  buy  of  us  annually  for  ten  years 
less  than  $12,000,000  worth  of  our  products  at  less  than  $1  per  head, 
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against  an  average  of  $39,000,000  worth  taken  by  the  five  millions  of 
Canada  at  a  fraction  under  $8  per  head.  The  three  and  a  half  million 
people  under  Spanish- American  rule  in  the  Central  American  states 
lying  between  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  could  only  buy  of 
us  less  than  S-i,  500,000  worth  of  goods  at  $1.29  per  head,  against  more 
than  $8,000,000  worth  taken  by  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  British  possessions  of 
South  and  Central  America,  of  Jamaica  and  other  TVest  India  Islands 
at  $5.96  per  head.  The  thirty-six  million  persons  of  Spanish- Ameri- 
can descent,  and  those  who  are  governed  by  them,  occupying  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  aside  from  the  little  portion  known  as  British 
Guiana,  could  only  buy  of  us  less  than  $30,000,000  worth  a  year  of 
our  products  at  83  cents  per  head,  against  an  average  of  more  than 
$10,000,000  worth  bought  by  less  than  three  and  a  half  million  English- 
speaking  people  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand — who  are  only  one- 
tenth  the  number  compared  with  the  mixed  races  occupying  the  whole 
of  South  America — at  $2.86  per  head.  The  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  people  of  British  Guiana  have  bought  of  us  $1,787,6-16  worth 
of  goods  per  year  on  the  average  at  $6.38  per  head,  against  $3,615,252 
wortli  bought  by  two  and  a  half  million  Venezuelans  at  $1.15  per 
head.  The  thirty-two  thousand  inhabitants  <>f  British  Honduras  have 
made  a  annual  purchases  from   as  of  $373,605  at  $11.68  per 

head,  while  three  and  a  half  million  other  inhabitants  of  Central  Amer- 

i.  have  purchased  from  us  $4,405,809  per  year  at  $1.26  per  head. 

VY  n!i   America  equal  proportionately  to  those 

to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  our  exports  to  that  continent  would 

•  $126,000,000  ;         •  m  ]■         -f  $30,0oo.i mm). 

Tli'  eneral  rule  which   governs  our  exports  holds  with 

to  import  .     Although  Great  Britain  has  passed  gold  to  our 

edit  in  pounds  Bterling  annually  for  the  last  ten  years  at  the  rate  of 
-•■j  jo  oi  mi. hoi)  for  her  i  purchases  from  i        er  her  sales  to  us, 

annua]  i  of  sioi.ooo.noo  ,,f  ,r(11),|s  imported  from 

1 1    ain  1.  her  1  ingle  customer.     The  balance 

of  our  merchandise  traffic  with  Greal  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  years 
i  ;.  which  was  placed  to  our  credit  in  gold  coin,  amounted  to 

more  thai  ioo.ooo.ooo.  Tl  eal  sum  has  been  derived  mainly 
from  h<-r  people  of  cotton,  corn,  provisions,  dairy  products, 

and    the  li.  The    Dumber   of    farmer  ittOU    e  rowers,   millers,    and 

the  lik'-,  wh         ■eupatioii  dej  ly  upon  the  British  mar- 

t  tor  the  consumption  <>f  their  produ       is  not  [ess  than  one  million. 
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The  war  of  the  jingoists  would  be  more  destructive  to  agriculture  in 
its  first  effect  than  upon  any  other  branch  of  domestic  industry. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  our  traffic  with  the  manufacturing  states  of 
Europe — Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland — 
there  has  been  placed  to  our  credit  each  year  for  the  last  ten  years  in 
gold  coin  $250,000,000.  In  ten  years  $2,500,000,000  has  been  the  bal- 
ance due  us  on  the  excess  of  our  exports  of  merchandise  to  these  coun- 
tries over  the  imports  from  them,  and  this  credit  has  been  mainly  for 
farm  products  sold  to  them  on  a  gold  basis.  The  exports  from  these 
countries  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
obtain  the  means  to  pay  us  in  gold,  are  very  largely  to  countries  which 
are  on  the  silver  standard  or  on  depreciated  paper.  Hence  the  cost  and 
burden  of  converting  sales  made  on  a  bad-money  basis  to  terms  of  good 
money  in  gold  in  order  to  satisfy  us  have  fallen  upon  these  states  of 
Europe.  Had  our  credit  been  maintained,  as  it  would  have  been 
except  for  the  incapacity  of  our  own  Congress, — an  incapacity  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties, — we  should  have  possessed 
not  only  the  control  over  the  gold  reserves  of  the  world  as  well  as  over 
our  own  product,  but  this  country  would  have  become,  on  a  gold  basis, 
as  England  now  is,  the  place  of  safe  deposit  for  the  capital  of  the  world. 
In  very  reverse  of  this  true  policy  our  incapable  Congresses  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  to  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion,  or  to  what  is  called  the  "  bimetallic  system."  This  latter 
term  means  the  enactment  of  a  treaty  of  alternate  or  optional  legal  ten- 
der of  gold  and  silver  at  the  choice  of  the  debtor  country,  the  creditor 
country  being  deprived  of  any  choice  in  the  matter.  Under  such  a 
treaty  these  great  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  could  force  us  to 
accept,  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  gold,  the  silver  derived  from  the  sale  of  their 
exports  to  silver-using  countries,  without  any  regard  to  its  real  or  com- 
mercial value.  Good  money  is  that  kind  of  coin  which  is  worth  as 
much  after  it  is  melted  or  hammered  smooth  as  it  purports  to  be  worth 
in  the  coin.  In  international  traffic  good  money  is  the  only  standard, 
bad  money — money  not  worth  so  much  after  it  is  melted  as  it  pur- 
ports to  be  worth  in  the  coin — being  refused. 

It  follows  that  the  mis-representatives  of  the  grain-growing  and  cot- 
ton-producing States  in  the  Senate  have  lately  voted  to  enable  (treat 
Britain,  our  principal  creditor  for  provisions,  cotton,  and  grain,  to  pay 
our  farmers  for  their  products  in  bad  money.  This  aet  lias  been  done 
at  the  dictation  of  the  attorneys  of  the  silver  miners,  the  products  of 
whose  mines  possess  an  annual  value  of  about  one-third  that  o!  the 
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hens'  eggs  produced  in  the  barnyards  of  these  same  farmers  and 
cotton  growers.  If  financial  ignorance  can  be  illustrated  by  any 
greater  depth  of  folly — and  in  some  cases  of  dishonor  and  fraud — 
one  must  seek  far  to  find  it  To  this  incapacity  the  present  financial 
discredit,  business  depression,  and  threats  of  national  dishonor  are  to 
be  ascribed.  One  of  the  most  potent  influences  brought  to  bear  by 
the  advocates  of  free  silver-coinage  is  an  appeal  to  the  superficial  ani- 
mosity against  Great  Britain.  One  can  hardly  refrain  from  loss  of 
dignity  in  characterizing  the  combination  of  folly  and  fraud  which  is 
exhibited  by  these  inconsistent  promoters  of  free  silver.  Actuated  by 
animosity  against  Great  Britain  they  yet  propose  and  sustain  a  policy 
which  would  enable  her  to  pay  for  our  farm  products  in  bad  money, 
retaining  to  her  own  use  and  benefit  the  gold  of  which  we  hold  the 
command  whenever  we  choose  to  exert  it  Our  supplies  of  food  and 
cotton  are  necessary  to  Great  Britain  in  order  to  enable  her  to  main- 
tain her  manufacturing  supremacy  over  other  European  states  while 
she  keeps  unimpaired  the  unit  of  value  in  gold — under  the  name  of 
pound  sterling — which  has  made  London  the  banking  centre  of  the 
world  and  England  the  place  of  safe  deposit  for  the  reserves  of  all 
nations  in  time  of  war.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  Senators  who 
propose  this  groat  boon  to  Great  Britain  are  actuated  by  very  Christian 
motives,  of  doi]  i  to  their  supposed  enemies;  yet  a  more  certain 

metfa  I   maintaining  England's  financial  supremacy  could  not  be 

i r j -  1   than  the  one  which  lias  lately  been  supported  by  the  votes 

of  a  majority  of  the  Senat  >rs  of  the  United  Stat 

In  my  own  single  experience  in  the  service  of  the  Government, 
when  commissioned  in  1887  to  report  upon  bimetallism  in  Europe,  I 
had  tant  evidence  of  the  amazement  of   every  public  financial 

of!        and  the  head  of  i  peat  bank  in  Europe  to  whom  I  was 

dited,  at  the  folly  of  our  <  -  in  camming  the  useless  burden 

incurred  by  our  bad  financial  management  and  our  constant  purchases 
of  silver  bullion.    Oni  a  at  that  date,  came  prophetic  tes- 

timony of  our  d  'lit  which  it  was  then  patent  would  BOOUCT  or  later 

m  Europe  from  the  continuance  in  our  en  it  a    The 

of  men  in  the  hi        t  financial  positions  in  Europe  at 

that  time  t<»  tlii-  affect) — that  so  I         i  the  United  States 

ham:  i  i  with  a  bad  monetary  system  and  relieved  ESurope 

from  the  burden  of  depreciated  silver  by  storing  it,  in  their  Treasury, 

bad   E  nopr-  little  to  fear  from  competition  With  them  in  manu- 
'.  in  arts,  and   in  international  commerce, 
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I  recur  now  to  the  unquestioned  data  of  our  exports  which  make 
us  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the  world  in  our  traffic  and  would,  if 
we  did  not  tamper  with  our  own  credit,  give  us  the  command  of  the 
capital  of  the  world  on  a  gold  basis. 

Does  it  not  follow  from  these  unquestioned  facts  that  the  mother 
country  and  her  descendants  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  year  by 
year  becoming  more  interdependent  and  more  and  more  capable  of 
supplying  each  other's  wants  to  the  mutual  service  and  benefit  of  all  ? 
That  is  the  motive  of  commerce, — by  which  it  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  being.  If  it  did  not  profit  all  states  and  nations  which  exchange 
product  for  product,  commerce  could  not  exist.  The  mediaeval  error 
that  in  all  commerce  what  one  nation  gains  another  must  lose,  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  animosity  against  England  which  now 
depraves  the  minds  of  many  people  in  this  country. 

Do  not  these  facts  again  prove  that  the  moral,  ethical,  and  economi- 
cal principles  which  ought  to  regulate  and  control  the  relations  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  with  each  other  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ? 
No  principle  of  political  economy  can  be  sustained  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  moral,  ethical,  and  political  welfare.  The  science  of  trade  and 
commerce  rests  upon  as  solid  a  basis  in  ethics  as  it  does  upon  any 
other  ground  of  its  existence.  If  such  are  the  necessary  conclusions, 
then  the  jingo  spirit  which  leads  to  violence  and  antagonism  is  as  bad 
in  its  effect  upon  our  material  welfare  as  it  is  injurious  to  our  morals 
and  debasing  in  our  politics. 

It  follows  that  the  self-interest  as  well  as  the  moral  and  political 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  bound  up  in  a  close  com- 
mercial union  with  the  other  English-speaking  peoples.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  grain  grower  of  the  West,  of  the  dairyman  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  of  the  cotton  grower  of  the  South  demands  alike  that  every 
effort  shall  be  exerted  to  overcome  the  prejudice  and  animosity  which 
find  their  expression  in  jingoism.  We  have  exerted  the  greatest  phys- 
ical effort  in  laying  our  railways,  deepening  our  harbors,  and  opening 
the  ways  of  commerce  for  the  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  our  farms, 
our  forests,  our  mines,  and  our  factories  for  the  products  of  other 
countries.  The  greater  part  of  our  imports  consists  of  the  hand-made 
products  of  the  non-machine-usiug  countries  of  the  world, — the  tea, 
the  coffee,  the  sugar,  the  spices,  the  dye-woods,  the  wool,  and  other 
articles  which  are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  our  domestic  industry 
or  for  the  support  of  the  masses  of  the  workmen  who  are  employed 
therein.      Webster  onee  Baid  that  "  w  6  eamiot  afford  to  spend  our  intel- 
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ligent  and  well-paid  labor  in  doing  what  foreign  paupers  can  do  so  well 
for  us."  That  is  the  motive  of  our  commerce.  For  one  day's  product 
exported  which  has  yielded  the  highest  wages  earned  under  our  favor- 
able conditions,  we  may  secure  in  return  the  produce  of  ten  days'  work 
of  the  semi-pauper  laborers  of  many  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  both 
are  benefited  by  the  exchange,  and  in  the  exact  measure  in  which  the 
conditions  of  our  customers  in  other  countries  are  raised  above  that 
of  pauper  laborers  is  their  purchasing  power  increased  and  their  com- 
merce made  more  valuable  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  them. 

From  this  analvsis  of  our  commerce  and  from  other  data  which  are 
now  at  our  disposal,  it  has  lately  become  plain  that  the  opening  and 
partition  of  Africa,  although  augmenting  the  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  continent  and  likely  to  lead  to  great  individual  wealth, 
will  not  provide  homes  for  the  increasing  population  which  is  begin- 
ning to  press  upon  the  resources  of  many  sections  of  continental 
Europe.  This  surplus  population  must  emigrate.  The  over-crowded 
area  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland  is 
but  560.000  square  miles.  The  population  of  these  countries  is 
approximately  214.000,000;  their  inhabitants  belong  to  the  only  races 
capable  of  home  rule  and  also  possessing  the  energy  necessary  to  succeed 
Leftists.  The  only  great  section  of  the  world  of  which  a  considerable 
part  is  not  now  under  the  control  of  the  English-speaking  people  is  South 
America,  which  alone  has  an  area  of  7,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation approximately  of  36.'  H  N 1,1 ><  M ».  A  very  large  section  of  that  conti- 
nent po  B  rich  Boil  and  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  suitable  in 
for  the  domicile  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  rac<  In  what  man- 
ner  can  the  influences  which  have  enabled  the  English-speaking  people 
to  establish  peace,  order,  and  industry  wherever  they  have  secured 
dominion  1  ded  over  thai  it  continenl  ?  Tin*  day  of  aggres- 
sion and  conquesl  has  passed.  This  work  of  bringing  South  America 
under  the  Bale  conditions  of  Anglo-American  laws  and  customs  can 
be  mplished  only  l  entof  the  people  of  the  several  states  of 
the  continent  itself.  The  danger  to  them  of  foreign  ag  ion,  which 
eat  when  G-reat  Britain  and  the  United  States  joined  In 

ipportof  what  is  known  BS  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  their  protection, 

-  passed.     It  v        juallv  to  the  inter        'id  benefit  of  Great 

Britain  and  the  United  S  i    ave  them  from  foreign  domination 

then  r- it  w:  equal  advanta        f  Great  Britain  and 

the  I  when  the  latter,  after  the  civil  war,  warned  the  French 

withdraw  from  Mexi< 
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Under  the  shock — caused  by  a  perversion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
— which  even  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war  between  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  has  produced,  it  has  become  apparent  that  even  such  remote 
causes  of  animosity  must  be  removed.  In  its  present  ill-defined  form 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  used  as  a  menace, — not  as  a  safeguard  accord- 
ing to  its  original  purpose.  But  the  common  sense  and  the  moral 
sense  alike  of  England  and  the  United  States  have  been  aroused :  war 
has  been- forbidden,  while  even  the  threat  of  violence  has  been  sternly 
rebuked.  What  now  remains  is  to  wrest  safety  from  this  danger 
and  to  bring  the  true  harmony  of  interest  and  the  true  purpose  of 
the  English-speaking  people  to  bear,  so  as  to  assure  the  application 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  throughout  both  the  continents 
of  America.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  is  plain,  open,  broad,  and 
straight  It  is  for  the  interest; of  the  masses  of  every  state  in  South 
America  that  election  by  true  ballot  shall  take  the  place  of  changes  of 
a  revolutionary  kind  by  bullets,  and  that  the  safe  conditions  of  Anglo- 
American  law  shall  be  established.  When  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  joined  in  the  suppression  of  foreign  aggression  they 
may,  without  the  exercise  of  force,  induce  all  South  American  states 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  adjudication  or  by  arbitration. 

The  first  cause  of  dispute  consists  in  a  question  of  title  to  land 
upon  which  citizens  both  of  one  South  American  state  and  of  Great 
Britain  hold  claims  of  possession  by  right  of  occupancy.  Titles  to 
land  when  in  dispute  between  private  persons  are  subject  to  adjudica- 
tion in  a  court  of  law.  Disputed  titles,  between  states,  to  land  already 
occupied  by  one  claimant  may  not  rightly  be  arbitrated ;  but  they  are 
surely  subjects  of  adjudication  on  questions  of  fact  which  would  not 
be  difficult  to  establish  in  an  International  Court  of  Law.  Adjudica- 
tion may  be  agreed  to  even  by  the  strongest  nation  in  cases  where 
arbitration  may  not  receive  support 

The  second  class  of  questions  which  bring  contention  between  states 
is  alleged  encroachments  upon  personal  or  maritime  rights.  These  are 
surely  subjects  of  arbitration  in  an  International  Court  of  Equity. 

The  next  great  subject  for  the  joint  action  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples — in  which  all  have  the  greatest  interest — is  the  protection  o! 
commerce  upon  the  seas.  This  may  be  assured  by  a  commercial  anion 
among  the  English-speaking  people  for  the  protection  of  commerce  ; 
but  suitable  measures  would  unquestionably  receive  the  support  of  BO 
many  other  nations  as  to  make  it  a  department  of  international  law. 
Not  only  must  private  property,  other  than  contraband  of  war,   be 
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exempt  from  seizure  upon  the  sea,  but  privateering  and  the  issue  of 
letters  of  marque  must  be  forbidden.  It  would  be  a  righteous  use  of 
the  navies  of  the  English-speaking  people  combined  to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  by  enforcing  this  rule.  It  only 
needed  the  assent  of  the  United  States,  so  unwisely  denied  many  years 
ago,  to  have  made  this  also  a  part  of  international  law.  The  de- 
struction or  plunder  of  commercial  vessels  by  ships  of  war,  even  of 
combatants,  must  also  cease,  to  the  end  that  no  basely  named  "  com- 
merce destroyers "  may  hereafter  be  suffered  to  exist  Acts  which 
would  disgrace  an  army  upon  the  land  must  no  longer  be  imposed  as 
duties  upon  the  navies  of  a  nation  claiming  to  be  civilized. 

While  the  armed  defence  of  harbors  may  for  a  time  continue  to  be 
necessary,  lest  for  lack  of  precaution  great  injury  might  some  time 
be  done  by  the  naval  forces  of  some  petty  state  of  a  semi-barbarous 
type,  yet  towns  and  cities  which  are  not  themselves  fortified,  or  that 
form  no  part  of  the  harbor  defences,  must  hereafter  be  exempt  from 
bombardment  or  from  any  other  damage  from  naval  forces,  as  they  are' 
now  exempt  from  similar  injury  from  land  forces.  This  may  also  be 
made  a  part  of  international  law. 

Interoceanic  canals  and  waterways  must  be  neutralized  and  placed 
under  the  joint  protection  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  and  of  other 
states  and  nations  which  may  join  with  them,  so  that  immunity  from 
damage  to  such  waterways  or  from  interruption  in  their  service  may  be 
enforced  with  such  power  that  no  single  state  would  dare  resist 

Islands  in  mid-ocean,  like  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Samoa,  and  per- 
haps  ports  of   refuge  on   the  distant  coasts  of   continents,   must  be 
utralized  and  thereafter  placed  under  the  joint  protection  of  the 
eat   maritime   powers,  to  the  end  that  coaling-stations,  cable-land- 
ings, and  commercial  agencies  may  be  established  upon  equal  terms  bj 
the  people  of  any         . — do  armament  to  be  p<  rmitted  upon  the  land 
and  no  hostile  shot  to  be  fired  upon  the  sea  at  an  agreed  distance  from 
th<        inctuaries  of  peaceful  commerce  on  the  penalty  of  bringing  into 
toon  the  whole  combined  \>>v<-<^  of  the  commercial  states  of  the  world 
to  forbid  a  repetition  of  the  wron 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  this  union  for  the  protection  of  com- 
DK  :i'l  for  the  assurance  of  peace  and  plenty  wherever  the  dominion 
of  the  English-speaking  people  and  its  influence  extend  ? 

With  every  step  in  popular  government,  ander  constitutional  forms, 
for  the  protection  of  the  inter         !  the  great  mass  of  working  people, 

gn  of  ]  Older,  and  welfare  has  been  given  to  the 
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world.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Great  Britain  to  be  so  close  to  nations 
in  which  the  dynastic  war  spirit  still  prevails  as  to  be  forced  to  expend 
great  sums  of  money  in  order  to  sustain  English  law,  English  rule,  and 
English  influence  wherever  it  has  been  established.  We  may  take 
what  exception  we  may  to  some  of  the  arbitrary  and  dictatorial 
methods  by  which  British  rule — as  well  as  our  own — has  sometimes 
been  extended  ;  but  whether  we  will  or  no,  our  own  interests  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  those  of  the  mother  country,  and  whether 
we  recognize  it  as  a  duty  or  not,  our  own  prosperity  in  great  measure 
depends  upon  sustaining  the  principles  of  English  liberty  and  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  of  the  English-speaking  people  wherever  these 
influences  have  been  extended  throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  nothing  but  the  shock  of  civil  war  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  could  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  issue 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  presented.  If  common  sense  is  applied, 
common  prudence  exerted,  and  common  honesty  exhibited  in  dealing 
with  these  great  issues,  the  vision  which  I  have  presented  may  become 
a  living  fact  to  the  benefit  of  the  world  and  may  lead  by  example  to 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  dangers  of  war  which  now  threaten  so  many 
of  the  so-called  Christian  states  of  Europe. 

Never  before  have  any  five  men  been  charged  with  greater  respon- 
sibility than  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  ascertain  in  which  nation  is  vested  the  title  to  a  small  sec- 
tion of  South  America ;  nor  has  a  greater  opportunity  of  promoting 
human  welfare  ever  been  presented.  No  man  can  be  entitled  to  the 
first  rank  among  judges,  statesmen,  or  students  who  cannot  define  and 
establish  the  rights  in  this  case  under  the  strictest  rules  which  govern 
the  practice  of  law ;  and  this  without  even  the  threat  of  an  appeal  to 
force.  In  the  progress  of  this  simple  investigation,  the  functions  of  the 
Commission  may  be  extended  so  as  to  remove  all  causes  of  danger  of 
such  a  crime  against  liberty  and  humanity  as  a  war  among  the  English- 
speaking  people  would  be.  It  may  happen  that  it  will  fall  to  this 
Commission  to  initiate  measures  to  secure  the  benefits  of  Anglo- 
American  law  and  to  establish  peace  and  order  throughout  both  the 
continents  of  America.  It  is  certain  that  under  its  learned  and  able 
adjudication  the  mere  partisans  who  have  been  making  use  of  the 
vague  and  uncertain  ideas  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  pTOVO 
antagonism  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  will  ho  deprived 
what  has  been  a  dangerous  weapon  in  their  hands.  While  the  DttipOM 
of  the  jingo  faction  in  the  Senate  ami  EoUM  has  been  mere  party  si. 
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cess  or  personal  notoriety,  the  object  of  the  President,  whatever  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  to  his  method,  cannot  be  questioned.  If  the  end 
shall  even  approach  the  conditions  of  peace  and  reunion  for  all  righteous 
purposes  of  the  several  branches  of  the  English-speaking  people  which 
I  have  prescribed,  the  temporary  discredit  and  disaster  to  which  we 
have  lately  been  subjected  will  be  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed 
against  the  progress  in  human  welfare  which  will  ensue. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  question  I  have  been  obliged  to  indulge  in 
some  repetition  in  order  that  the  case  might  be  presented  from  every 
point  of  view ;  yet  I  must  submit  a  summary  of  the  whole  argument. 

The  jingo  type  originated  in  England,  where  there  is,  or  was,  a 
small  class  imbued  with  the  same  animosity  against  the  United  States 
that  is  manifested  by  a  faction  of  our  own  people  against  England, 
but  for  very  different  reasons.  The  sympathies  of  many  of  the  Tory 
landlords  and  others  of  England  were  with  the  slave-holders  of  the 
South  during  our  civil  war.  The  working  people  with  a  true  instinct 
sustained  the  cause  of  the  North  and  forbade  the  jingo  faction  from 
taking  any  hostile  action  against  us.  These  jingoists  of  England  had 
some  reason  for  their  fears.  They  dreaded  the  attack  upon  their 
privileges  which  was  certain  to  follow  upon  our  success  in  maintain- 
ing the  Union  and  in  establishing  our  abundant  product  That 
product  Lb  assured  by  the  application  of  free  and  intelligent  labor  to 
lightly  taxed  Lands  which  are  free  of  rent  We  have  redressed  the 
wrongs  which  they  would  have  done  us,  had  they  possessed  the  power, 
by  bombarding  British  ports  with  unlimited  supplies  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  cotton.      The  WOrking-meD  who  sustained  our  cause  have  had  an 

:  abundance  of  cheap  bread,  but  the  rent  on  which  the  Tory 

landlord  depended  at  the  cost  of  cheap  bread  has  disappeared.     With- 

t  a  hostile  shot  we  have  shorn  the  jingoists  of  their  greatest  power, 

while  rendering  to  our  friend        We   may  be  as  fully 

■nt  time  that  the  men  of  England  who  are  now 

-1  with  t  pee  never  enjoyed  before,  hold  the 

iminanl  power.     They  will  never  permit  the  commerce  which  supplies 

th<  ir  food   and   fibre  to   be   de  ed,  QOr  will   they  submit 

th  i  the  high  cost  of  the  w        aries  of  life  which  the 

jingo  policy  would  bring  upon  them. 

The   number  of    p  supied  for  gain   in  tnis  country  during 

th  I   in  of  twenty  million — a  little 

one  in  three  of  the  whole  population.     Of  that  number half 

have  depended  for  their  sub  either  upon  the  direct  cultivation 
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of  the  farm  or  upon  the  conversion  of  crude  farm  products  into  their 
secondary  form  of  dressed  meats,  canned  provisions,  flour  and  dairy 
products.  The  number  dependent  upon  agriculture  has  been  in  excess 
of  ten  million  persons.  Bearing  in  mind  that  these  products  of  agricul- 
ture which  are  exported  are  in  greater  measure  products  of  labor 
sustained  by  very  moderate  capital,  rather  than  products  of  large 
factories  employing  relatively  a  less  number  of  persons  and  a  greater 
amount  of  capital,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  exports  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  ten  years  have  given  employment  on  the  average  to 
one  million  and  a  half  persons,  mostly  men  employed  upon  the  fields, 
and  probably  to  nearer  two  million.  The  destruction  of  international 
commerce  or  its  interruption,  especially  the  interruption  of  our  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  would  at  once  deprive  a  great  number  out  of 
this  vast  force  of  their  customary  occupation  and  means  of  subsistence. 
That  privation  wTould  immediately  act  upon  the  entire  products  of 
agriculture,  reducing  prices  to  less  than  cost  and  depriving  nearly  every 
branch  of  agriculture  of  any  profit  But  the  evil  would  not  end  at  that 
point.  The  prosperity  of  the  railways  and  of  the  manufacturers,  whose 
chief  market  is  among  the  farmers  and  those  engaged  in  the  conversion 
of  farm  products,  would  be  instantly  impaired.  Although  the  prices 
of  a  few  articles  might  be  extravagantly  raised  by  the  obstruction  to 
imports,  the  great  mass  of  our  industries  would  be  paralyzed  and 
"brought  to  a  state  of  extreme  depression. 

Hence  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  conceivable  justification  for  a 
jingo  policy  of  aggression,  violence,  and  force,  and  no  possible  justifi- 
cation for  war  among  the  English-speaking  people  except  in  absolute 
defence  of  our  own  territory,  our  own  institutions,  and  our  own  liberties. 

The  adjudication  of  land  titles,  the  arbitration  of  other  matters  of 
contention,  and  the  other  suggestions  made  in  this  paper  have  been 
urgently  pressed  upon  men  in  high  power  and  position  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  We  are  now  making  history  with  great 
rapidity ;  and,  since  the  danger  to  which  the  jingo  element  in  both 
countries  has  subjected  us  has  been  disclosed,  this  noisy,  blatant,  but 
really  feeble  faction  may  have  been  suppressed  even  before  this  essay 
is  published,  and  either  deprived  of  any  influence  upon  public  affairs 
or  relegated  to  lasting  contempt  and  obscurity  by  the  aroused  common 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  English-speaking  people, 

Edwakp   Atkinson. 
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EATIONAL   FOREIGN  POLICY. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
have  been  brought  sharply  and  continuously  into  view.  The  Hawaiian 
revolutions  raised  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  remote  territory. 
The  emergence  of  Japan,  through  her  war  with  China,  into  the  circle 
of  the  great  modern  Powers  has  made  it  necessary  to  consider  a  pos- 
sible menace  to  our  power  and  to  our  peace  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Armenian  massacres  have  brought  up  the  question  of  the  defence  of 
our  citizens  engaged  in  peaceful  occupations  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Cuban  rebellion  forces  upon  our  attention  our  relations  with  European 
states  having  colonies  in  America,  and  revives  interest  in  a  possible 
question  of  territorial  annexation.  The  boundary  dispute  between 
Venezuela  and  England  has  led  us  to  take  active  measures  toward  the 
sertion  of  the  so-called  "  Monroe  Doctrine."  Under  the  pressure  of 
these  events  we  are  studying  to  discover  the  rational  basis  of  a  foreign 
policy  which  shall  be  rooted  in  our  history  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mant  with  the  needs  of  our  future  growth. 

We  have  a  traditional  foreign  policy.  Its  cardinal  doctrines  are 
two  :  avoidance  of  entanglement  in  European  disputes,  and  prevention 
of  European  ion  in  America     The  basis  of  this  policy  has  been 

a  profound  instincti'.  •  of    the  isolation  of  America      Our  geo- 

graphical, political,  and  economic  Beparatenesa  baa  been  one  of  our 
omonest and  most  persistent  traditions.    Our  national  consciousness 
thoroughly  imbued  with  it.     It  has  been  an  unchallenged  assumption 
in  onr  argument  and  in  our  conduct     Bnt  the  question  is  now  some- 
what  rudely   thrust   upon    us,    "Is   this   isolation   a   fact?'      There  is 
ibt  whether  we  can  continue  to  look  upon  America  as  a  con- 
tinent divided  from  tin-  rest  of  the  world.     If  in  fact  this  isolation 
does   not  •  can  the  United   States   draw   boundary  Lines  along 

bitrary  meridians  in  the  Atlanta-  and   the  Pacific  and  assert  that 
European  and  A  -iat i< ■  Pow<         .ill  respect  these  boundaries  and  eon- 
it  \<>  he  ruled  by  us  in  ma'  affecting  their  relations  with  Anierieau 
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These  two  cardinal  rules  of  our  policy  have  somewhat  the  vague- 
ness of  traditions.  There  has  been  no  clear  understanding  of  the 
limits  of  their  application.  They  have  received  no  generally  accepted 
formulation.  And  they  have  never  been  recognized  by  European 
governments  as  resting  upon  anything  other  than  our  national  power. 
The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that,  while  in  their  origin  they  were 
the  outgrowth  of  economic  and  political  conditions,  the  industrial 
development  of  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  has  destroyed  this 
isolation  of  America,  and  that  the  pressure  of  our  economic  progress 
is  forcing  upon  us  a  new  policy. 

The  assertion  of  our  intention  to  prevent  European  aggression  in 
America  was  entirely  natural  during  our  early  national  life.  European 
colonial  policy  had  been  one  of  constant  exploitation  and  arbitrary 
government.  Even  English  colonies  for  a  century  and  more  before 
1776  had  been  forced  to  fight  out  again  the  old  English  right  of  self- 
rule.  The  war  policy  of  George  III  not  only  lost  him  his  American 
colonies,  but  it  stamped  upon  the  American  character  an  almost 
ineffaceable  distrust  of  England.  It  is  in  vain  that  England  has  since 
become,  in  some  respects,  more  democratic  than  the  United  States. 
The  vision  which  met  our  infant  eyes  of  the  armed  heel  of  England 
descending  upon  our  cradle  always  rises  first.  England  is  to  us  still 
a  tyrant, — a  greedy  and  ruthless  conqueror. 

We  were  democratic  a  century  ago  because  we  had  approximated 
an  equality  in  economic  opportunity — a  new  country,  where  each  man 
had  a  free  field  for  his  ability.  The  fact  existed  of  a  possible  high 
standard  of  life  for  all  classes.  Individualism,  equality,  were  the  chief 
products  of  the  soil.  We  became  passionately  devoted  to  the  doctrines 
of  liberty  and  equality.  Having  won  our  national  independence,  we 
had  active  sympathy  with  struggling  democracy  everywhere.  We 
welcomed  the  democratic  ideas  of  France.  In  spite  of  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Kevolution,  so  repugnant  to  our  national  character,  the 
party  with  French  sympathies  remained  very  powerful.  We  thoroughly 
believed  that  a  monarch  must  be  a  despot  and  that  liberty  could  exist 
only  under  a  democratic  form  of  government  Our  conviction  was 
deep  and  honest  that  America  was  destined  to  bo  the  refuge  of  liberty, 
— the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  It  was  here  iti  this  new- 
world,  separated  from  Europe  by  the  great  ocean,  that  the  world's 
salvation  from  despotism  was  to  be  wrought  out.  These  aiv  senti- 
ments which  still  remain — woven  into  all  the  tissues  ol  American 
national  life,     Europe,  to-day,  forgets  this.     Europe  does  not  under- 
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stand  us  because  Europe  does  not  see  the  power  of  this  sentiment — the 
passion  with  which  we  hold  to  the  principle  of  equality  and  to  the 
spread  of  democratic  institutions.  We  are  French  in  our  ideality. 
The  reason  why  we  have  not  made  shipwreck  of  our  democratic  state 
is  that  we  have  held  tenaciously  to  the  ideal  of  a  free  equality — 
equality  not  merely  before  the  law,  but  equality  in  economic  oppor- 
tunity. The  determination  to  preserve  a  part  of  the  world  where  this 
democracy  might  persist  and  grow  has  been  a  necessary  element  in  the 
character  of  every  American.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  the  funda- 
mental principle.  It  was  simply  a  particular  assertion,  under  special 
circumstances,  of  that  deeper  spirit  of  Americanism.  At  a  time  when 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  Alliance  were  to  combine  all  Europe  in  a 
backward  movement  toward  absolute  monarchical  government,  we 
uttered  our  protest  that,  on  the  American  continent  at  least,  there 
should  be  soil  where  democratic  institutions  might  grow.  In  sym- 
pathy for  Spanish  colonies  struggling  to  independence  we  asserted  it 
for  them.  In  the  belief  that  the  future  of  democratic  institutions 
demanded  our  success,  we  asserted,  as  a  right  of  self-preservation,  that 
>n  of  European  conquest  in  this  country  should  cease. 

But  while  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  simply  a  particular   protest 

under  ial  circumstances,  it  lias  acquired  a  kind  of  authority  be- 

it  was  the  earliest  important  assertion  of  the  principle.     In  sub- 

lent  assertions  we  have  naturally  appealed  to  this  Doctrine  as 
authorit         But  it  ha  real  authority.     The  truth  is  that  the  prin- 

ciple ;.  ted  in  it  is  mneh  wider  and  deeper  than  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  that  instead  of  being  it  is  a  very  important  element  in 

our  national  life. 

The  other  tradition  as  to  our  foreign  policy  finds  its  first  authorita- 
ti\  ion  in  Washington's   Farewell   Address  of  179ft     I  say 

authoritative,  meaning  only  that  this  Address  has  the  authority  which 
came  from  the  weight  of  Washington's  name  and  the  inherent  sound 
•of  the  principle.     He  ubstantialry  that  our  national  pros- 

perity depends  upon  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  industry,  that  we  must 
from  European  political  disputes,  b        e  otherwise  we 
all  bed  I  into  their  quarrel         I  their  ware.     These  two  prin- 

ciples—the  avoidance  of  entanglement  in  European  politics  and  the 
opposition  to  European  aggression  in  America— -were  eminently  wise, 

-•I  peace-promoting  principle  ,     They  were  complemen- 

parti  of  a  poll       rhich  bad  two  main  obj<  one  political  and 

•  ionomi       We  vranted   opportunity  in  America  for  the 
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peaceful  development  of  democratic  principles  and  institutions ;  oppor- 
tunity also  for  the  peaceful  development  of  our  industries.  In  the  last 
century  we  had  already  begun  to  dream  of  our  future  industrial  great- 
ness. Many  men  of  Washington's  time,  and  none  more  clearly  than 
he,  had  seen  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  Already  the  necessity  of  good 
roads  and  of  canals  to  reach  the  Western  country  had  become  evident. 
President  Jefferson,  putting  to  sleep  his  political  conscience  on  the 
point  of  exceeding  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, negotiated  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Thinking  men  saw  the  man- 
ifest economic  destiny  which  had  begun  to  push  us  to  the  Pacific.  We 
wanted  peace — profound  peace, — for  we  had  a  gigantic  industrial  task 
before  us. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  this  century  have 
changed  many  of  the  essential  conditions  of  our  national  life.  If  we 
are  to  remain  true  to  our  principles — the  promotion  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, of  peace,  and  of  our  economic  prosperity — we  must  face  these 
changed  conditions  and  alter  the  letter  of  our  policy  to  gain  the  ends 
for  which  the  policy  was  established.  Steam-navigation  has  so  reduced 
the  size  of  the  world  that  we  are  no  longer  isolated.  England  to-day 
could  more  easily  wage  war  against  us  than  against  Germany.  She 
could  transport  her  troops  to  Canada  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  required, 
early  in  the  century,  to  place  Wellington's  army  in  Spain.  The  only 
effective  barrier  to-day  against  Europe  or  Asia  is  a  powerful  fleet 
Mere  width  of  ocean  is  no  longer  sufficient  against  any  nation  with 
a  stronger  navy  than  our  own. 

Now  this  isolation,  due  to  the  vast  ocean  distance  between  us  and 
Europe,  was  the  great  fact  which  lay'  at  the  bottom  of  our  traditional 
foreign  policy  of  isolation.  Asia  did  not  figure  in  the  problem,  for  we 
had  not  realized  the  meaning  of  our  westward  extension  until  the  set- 
tlement of  California  after  the  gold  discoveries.  A  narrow  stretch  of 
thinly  populated  country  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  United 
States  looked  upon  the  ocean  as  a  providential  bulwark  against  the 
political  systems  and  military  force  of  Europe.  We  declared  that  our 
business  was,  not  to  meddle  with  European  affairs,  but  to  cross  the 
Alleghanies  and  make  an  industrial  conquest  of  the  West  ll;ul  in- 
dustrial conditions  remained  what  they  were  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  our  effective  conquest  would  not  now  have  reached  beyond 
the  Mississippi  and  our  traditional  policy  would  still  bo  w.  The 
same  power,  however,  which  has  destroyed  om-  military  isolation,  has 
brought  us  into  the  closest  economic  relations  with  Europe  and  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  Steam-navigation,  steam-railroads,  and  steam- 
power  in  manufacturing  have  made  nations  in  every  part  of  the  world 
actually  dependent  upon  each  other  for  the  necessaries  of  daily  life. 
The  industrial  structure  of  modern  society  pays  little  heed  to  national 
boundaries,  or  geographical  distances.  The  world  to-day  is  small  and 
compact  No  nation  is  or  can  be  isolated.  Not  only  Europe,  but 
Asia  and  Africa  as  well,  have  developed  close  commercial  connections 
with  the  United  States  and  other  American  nations.  The  ocean  is  not 
a  barrier  to  transportation  of  goods,  but  has  become  the  great  highway 
of  the  world's  commerce. 

Slowly,  but  inevitably,  our  affairs  are  becoming  intermingled  with 
the  affairs  of  other  nations.  English  and  Continental  capitalists  are 
owners  of  our  industries  to  an  enormous  extent  The  financial  opera- 
tions of  our  Government  are  greatly  dependent  upon  the  European 
money  market.  If  we  mingle  with  the  rations  we  must  act  with  them. 
The  Great  Powers  will  not  forever  make  an  exception  of  us  and  let  us 
pursue  our  own  independent  courses,  Hawaii  and  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China  have  already  given  hints  that  we  shall  be  forced  into 
the  international  disputes  of  Eastern  Asia.  Our  isolation  is  breaking 
down.  We  are  in  this  new  world  which  the  inventions  of  this  century 
have  created.  We  have  largely  created  it  ourselves.  And  this  new 
world,  made  by  new  industrial  powers,  we  must  live  in,  as  a  necessary 
and  an  influential  part  of  it 

There  is  another  force  pushing  us  out  into  the  world's  councils 
— the  n  ity  of  protecting  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  liberties 
of  our  citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Missionary  zeal,  the 
desire  to  travel,  the  necessities  of  foreign  residence  for  commercial 
puEp  the  international  pursuit  of  science,  are  more  and  more  spread- 
ing American  eitizens  throughout  other  lands,  In  Armenia  at  present 
the  fact-  are  BUCh  that  our  people  might  easily  have  been  persuaded  to 

join  with  other  nations  in  armed  intervention, 

.other   and    more    particular   tact    is    forcing    us   away    from   OUT 
traditional    poli  The   work    of    the    industrial    BUDJUgatioD    of    the 

West  has  been  accomplished,  in  its  large  outlines.     The  process  which 

began  with  the  national  road  to  the  Ohio,  with  the  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  canal,  and  the  Erie  canal,  was  Continued  by  the  steam  -railroad. 
81i  a    powerful   force,   pushing   westward    in    its   rivalry    with 

tree-labor  in  the  North.     Thi  th  Mexico  gave  us  the  Pacific 

The  gold  di        erie€  settled   the  coa        The  civil  war  not 

dy  destroyed  the  system  of  labor  which  would  have  disastrously 
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hindered  our  progress  but  it  brought  the  railroads  to  the  Pacific  and 
knit  the  Pacific  coast  into  close  economic  and  political  unity  with  the 
East  Even  the  fanatic  anachronism  of  the  Mormon  faith  contributed 
to  the  building  up  of  the  industrial  structure  of  the  continent.  To-day 
the  whole  country  is  vitally  connected  in  its  commercial  life.  The 
first  agricultural  occupation  of  the  soil  has  been  mainly  finished.  The 
great  lines  of  transportation  have  been  located  and  put  into  operation. 
Manufacturing  of  every  sort  is  rapidly  developing.  The  period  of 
extensive  occupation  is  over.  The  period  of  intensive  development  is 
begun.  The  statistics  of  the  last  twenty  years  show  plainly  how  rap- 
idly the  process  of  internal  development  is  going  on — and  also  how 
rapidly  we  are  reaching  out  in  foreign  trade.  Our  new  navy  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  same  sort.  While  our  agricultural  develop- 
ment was  engrossing  our  attention  a  powerful  navy  was  largely  an 
unnecessary  expense.  The  development  of  our  manufactures  will 
necessitate  the  building  up  of  an  extensive  foreign  commerce.  In- 
stinctively, rather  than  consciously,  our  people  have  felt  this  and  have 
supported  with  growing  enthusiasm  the  policy  of  building  up  a  strong- 
navy  and  of  promoting  the  growth  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  arousing  to  the  necessity  of  securing 
more  direct  governmental  recognition  and  are  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

Our  industrial  forces  cannot  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  our 
own  land.  If  our  old  political  ideas  and  the  necessities  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth  come  into  conflict  the  former  must  yield.  Economic 
forces  shape  and  change  the  politics  of  nations.  The  pressure  of  our 
commercial  expansion  is  becoming  irresistible.  The  danger  is  that  it 
may  take  the  form  of  territorial  annexation — that  we  shall  try  bo 
extend  the  name  of  America  to  un-American  portions  of  the  earth. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  under  modern  conditions  nations  cannot  be 
powerful  without  international  trade.  The  wider  the  trade  the  more 
efficiently  can  productive  power  be  used.  Modern  manufactures  can- 
not be  effectively  carried  on  without  materials  brought  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth  and  a  market  as  wide  for  the  finished  product. 

International  trade  brings  a  share  in  international  politics.     We 
have  the  best  combination  of  economic  resources  in  the  world  as  the 
basis  of  national  greatness.      This  clear  destiny  can  never  be  reali 
unless  we  push  our  strength  actively  out  into  the  world     We  started 
in  OUT  national  life  believing  in  the  industrial  greatness  and  growth  in 

store  for  us,  and  believing  in  the  future  spread  ^(  free  institution 
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"We  believed  that  we  were  to  guard  this  continent  against  backsliding 
into  absolute  government.  The  two  cardinal  doctrines  in  our  foreign 
policy  were  formulated  under  conditions  radically  different  from  the 
present  To  preserve  the  form  of  these  doctrines  and  lose  their  real 
meaning  would  be  folly.  If  we  are  to  seek  henceforth  the  peaceful 
promotion  of  our  industrial  development  and  the  growth  of  free  gov- 
ernments, we  must  adopt  new  methods  fitted  to  the  changed  conditions. 
AVe  must  realize  that  our  industrial  greatness  and  its  due  growth  are 
to  be  won  in  the  future  by  an  aggressive  foreign  commerce.  Active 
rivalry  with  other  trading  nations  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  continue 
our  development.  This  active  rivalry  will  bring  us  into  grave  dangers. 
"We  shall  be  in  danger  of  making  commercial  enemies  who  may  easily 
be  turned  into  mortal  foes.  In  particular,  we  are  likely  to  come  into 
an  active  rivalry  with  England.  Facing  these  facts,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  adopt  a  positive,  far-reaching  policy,  which  should  be  made, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  our  unwritten  Constitution.  This  policy,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  should  he  friendship  and  alliance  with  England. 

In  the  present  state  of  feeling  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States  which  would, 
for  example,  recognize  the  essential  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
OH  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  pledge  England  the  support  of  the 
United  States,  in  snch  measures  of  intervention  as  might  be  necessary, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Armenian  troub!  This  would  be  the  announce- 

ment of  a  new  policy.  It  would  be  a  notice  to  the  world  that  hence- 
forth all  English-speaking  peoples  might  be  expected  to  act  together  in 
great  questions  affecting  their  inter         rin  the  suppression  of  savagery. 

If  we  really  wish  to  promote  good  government  and  free  institutions, 
no  better  wa j  can  be  devised  than  to  push  English  influence  England 
to-day  under  the  form  of  a  monarchy  is  our  of  the  mosl  democratic 

-    in    the'   world   and    the    musses   of    her   people   arc   thorough 

be]  srnment     WTierever  her  colonies  are  established, 

the  principle  of  self-government  \b  established.  Wherever  she  occupies 
another  country — as  in  Egypt— justice  in  the  courts,  good  order  in  life 
and  in  busine  -,  and  sound  finance  are  secured.  The  English  are  a 
hard-headed  people,  capable  of  little  sentimentality,  but  they  do  more 
for  the  best  intei        of  the  people  they  forcibly  rule,  than  these  people 

possibly  do  for  themselv  As  believers  in  democratic  govern- 
ment w<       'lit  to  welcome  English  influence  throughout  the  world. 

We  would  not,  be  promoting  true  democracy  in  opposing  the  peace- 
ful ion  "i*  English  government  in  Spanish  America.     I.  for  one. 
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would  rather  see  English  colonial  government  in  Cuba,  than  to  see 
Cuba  belong  to  the  United  States.  And  I  hold  this  opinion,  not  only 
on  grounds  of  the  general  progress  of  settled  industry  and  good  order, 
but  as  an  American  patriot.  What  could  we  do  with  Cuba?  We 
could  not  admit  the  Cuban  population,  unused  to  our  ideas  of  govern- 
ment and  untrained  in  true  political  self-control,  to  the  franchise.  Cuba 
could  not  safely  become  one  of  our  States,  at  least  not  until  the  island 
were  half-peopled  by  Americans.  But  English  colonial  government — 
since  she  learned  the  lesson  our  Eevolution  taught  her — has  been 
moderate  and  wise.  Her  colonists  of  English  blood  have  all  the  home 
rule  they  wish.  And  they  are  the  men  who  dominate  the  other  races 
and  teach  them  the  arts  of  industry,  of  good  order,  of  commercial  and 
financial  honesty,  of  disciplined  warfare  when  war  is  necessary.  The 
Cubans  would  under  our  control  be  given  self-government  and  a  voice 
in  our  own  government  long  before  they  were  ready  for  it.  Under  Eng- 
lish rule  they  would  be  wisely  governed  until  they  showed  themselves 
capable  of  self-government. 

If  we  had  any  place  in  our  governmental  system  for  colonies,  the 
case  would  be  different.  But  colonies  have  no  place  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. Annexation  of  remote  territory,  or  of  near  territory  containing 
populations  thoroughly  different  in  race  and  in  ideas,  would  mean  the 

< 

breaking  down  of  our  political  system.  The  permanent  existence  of 
territories  or  colonies  is  no  part  of  our  policy.  We  have  but  one  idea 
— the  speedy  growth  into  States  of  all  our  territorial  possessions.  But 
every  State  has  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  Union.  It  would  be 
fatal  to  admit  to  Statehood  populations  thoroughly  alien.  What  we 
want  now,  as  always,  is  peace — the  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
our  resources  and  of  free  government  The  alliance  of  England  and  the 
United  States  would  be  one  of  the  strongest  possible  guarantees  of  the 
world's  peace.  To  attack  this  alliance  would  mean  to  attack  at  onoe 
the  strongest  navy  in  the  world  and  the  country  which  could  furnish 
unlimited  men  of  the  best  fighting  quality  and  with  inexhaustible  eco- 
nomic resources  behind  them.  It  would  be  folly  for  any  Power  short 
of  united  Europe  to  attack  at  once  the  whole  English-speaking  world 
— a  folly  which  Europe  would  not  be  likely  to  commit 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this  spirit  of  co-operation  would 
unite  the  peoples  of  the  earth  most  advanced  in  industrial  develop- 
ment   England's  financial  system  controls  in  the  oommeroial  opera- 

tions  of  the  world.      English   capital  supports  the  industry  oi  a  fttj 
large  proportion  of  the  civilized  countries.      Her  ships  carry  the  world's 
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goods.  The  United  States  have  resources,  only  slightly  touched  as 
yet,  for  the  production  of  raw  material  of  countless  manufactures. 
Our  supplies  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas,  our  water-power  now  available  for 
electric  power,  the  manufacturing  skill  of  our  people,  and  the  unsur- 
passed ability  of  our  organizers  of  enterprise  promise  us  speedily  the 
first  place  among  the  manufacturing  nations.  With  this  as  a  necessary 
concomitant  goes  a  corresponding  expansion  of  our  commerce.  The 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  acting  together  would  literally 
control  the  industries  and  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Add  to  this  the 
probable  fact  that  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America  would  for 
the  most  part  join  with  us  in  an  alliance  which  guaranteed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  combination  would  be  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. England  could  then  afford  to  view  her  isolation  in  Europe 
with  indifference.  Holding  the  direction  of  the  world's  economic 
resources  in  our  grasp  we  could  compel  the  world's  peace. 

The  promotion  of  the  highest  economic  civilization  yet  attained 
would  result  from  this  policy.  The  English-speaking  peoples  have 
led  all  others  in  industrial  development.  The  invention  of  better 
machines  and  processes,  the  most  efficient  organization  of  the  forces 
of  labor  and  capital,  the  maintenance  of  the  order  and  security  neces- 
sary to  progressive  industry,  the  principles  of  business  honesty,  the 
improved  mechanism  of  finance,  the  individual  liberty  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  highest  productive  enterprise — these  are  all  evidences  of 
the  natural  and  historical  supremacy  of  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
Industrial  progress  requires  the  friendly  co-operation  of  England  ami 
the  United  States — a  settled  policy  of  friendship. 

But  what  becomes  of  tin-  Monroe  Doctrine  if  we  thus  join  hands 
with  England  and  invite  her  to  push  her  influence  in  America?     Tin' 

roomie  growth  of  the  other  American  nations  is  our  gain  as  well 
as  theirs,  for  we  would  h;  wing  commerce  with  people 

wh  lomic  resouro        ire  always  increasii        Wecannol  colonize. 

igland  can,  and  English  rule  meai        motoric  growth,     Similarly  the 

M  of  English  trade,  the  Battling  of  English  people  throughout 

the  republics  of  America,  is  a  gain  to  as.     They  promote  settled 

enfc        '•  and  this  improves  the  basis  of  our  own  trade  relations  with 

■mi. 

I*  i    oul  of  my  province  to  discuss  questions  of  Internationa]  law  as 

.'  ■  I    ball  viitui'-  to  the  l>;isis  of  a  treaty  which  would 

!■  than  the  formal         it  of  England  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  principle  should  be  that  in  all  00  1    of  dispute  between  American 
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states — other  than  the  United  States — and  any  non- American  nation,  the 
United  States  and  England  should  each  reserve  the  right  to  intervene 
should  either  of  them  deem  its  interests  threatened  or  should  injustice 
be  threatened  to  such  American  states.  This  would  give  England  the 
opportunity  to  exclude  undue  extension  of  other  foreign  influence  than 
her  own  in  America  and  it  would  give  us  the  admitted  right  to  oppose 
all  aggression  in  America  whether  from  England  or  from  other  nations. 
And  this  would  commit  us  to  no  narrow  limitation  of  the  American 
principle,  as  the  formal  affirmance  of  the  historical  Monroe  Doctrine 
would.  This  would  enable  us  in  many  ways  to  help  forward  the 
peaceable  extension  of  English  influence  in  America,  as  well  as  our 
own,  while  it  would  furnish  an  absolute  guarantee  of  protection  to  the 
American  states  from  European  or  Asiatic  agressions. 

If  once  we  could  unite  in  a  co-operating  spirit  in  this  way  undoubt- 
edly much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  smouldering  enmity  now 
existing  would  be  removed.  We  should  also  acquire  a  strong,  if 
silent,  voice  in  the  control  of  English  policy.  She  would  find  it 
necessary  to  study  us,  our  ideas,  and  our  temper.  She  might 
often  be  kept  from  rash  action  by  the  knowledge  that  she  could  not 
carry  our  people  with  her  in  some  aggressive  stroke.  To  keep  our  aid 
she  would  be  obliged  to  keep  our  confidence.  In  this  way,  without 
the  necessity  of  an  overgrown  navy  or  a  burdensome  army,  we  could 
make  our  public  conscience  felt  the  world  over. 

We  have  reached,  let  me  restate  it,  a  critical  time  in  our  economic 
development  We  have  occupied  the  ground  which  lay  within  our 
grasp,  and  have  built  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  the  framework 
of  our  industrial  structure.  Our  future  development,  the  intensive 
utilization  of  these  resources,  can  only  come  by  a  rapid  growth  of  new- 
manufactures  and  by  a  swiftly  expanding  commerce.  Already  our 
manufactures  are  rivalling  those  of  the  strongest  manufacturing  peoples. 
Already  our  foreign  commerce  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  world.  We  face  an  alternative  where  our  choice  cannot  long  be 
delayed — the  alternative  of  active  friendship  or  of  avowed  hostility  to 
England.  She  is  our  greatest  rival  in  manufactures  ami  in  commerce. 
If  we  be  not  for  her  we  must  be  against  her.  If  our  present  attitude 
be  maintained  our  success  will  be  won  only  as  we  defeat  her.  Step  by 
step  we  must  drive  her  from  the  field.  As  to  the  ultimate  result  of 
this  contest  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Our  natural  resources  are  indefi- 
nitely greater  than  hers.  In  our  industrial  qualities  we  are  Englishmen, 
In  such  a  struggle  resourees  and  numbers  will  win.      We  ean  humiliate 
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England  and  at  last  annihilate  her  economic  supremacy,  if  we  choose. 
Are  we  ready  to  do  this  ?  Is  it  our  best  policy  to  engage  in  a  death 
struggle  with  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  in  economic  civilization 
and  moral  life,  as  the  means  to  our  own  success  ?  The  English  people 
have  done  this  before.  England's  supremacy  over  Holland  two  centu- 
ries ago  was  won  by  just  such  a  struggle.  And  as  then,  so  now,  this 
intense  commercial  rivalry  will  inevitably  involve  wars.  We  shall 
become  embittered  more  and  more  against  each  other  until  upon  some 
trivial  provocation  we  shall  fight.  Because  we  have  the  same  blood 
we  shall  fight  We  both  belong  to  a  race  that  brooks  no  permanent 
rival.  Are  we  ready  to  drift  into  an  irreconcilable  hostility  toward 
England  ?  Are  we  ready  to  repeat  the  ignoble  acts  of  the  English  and, 
after  a  century,  more  or  less,  of  bitter  commercial  rivalry,  to  destroy 
with  ships  and  armies  the  pride  of  our  mother-country  and  sink  her 
into  another  Holland? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  nothing  to  lose  by  an  avowed  and  posi- 
tive friendship  with  England.     The  more  of  her  capital  we  have  to  de- 
lop  our  enterprises,  the  better  off  we  are,     The  more  we  buy  of  her 
manufactures,   the  better  market  we  have  for  our  foods.     What  is 
I  is  first  of  all  an  attempt  at  friendly  co-operation.    Let  this  once 
tablished  and  it  would  be  easy  from  time  to  time  to  negotiate 
treaties  and  to  pass  such  laws  that  there  might  be  a  division  of  the 
field  which  would  leave  to        b  that  in  which  each  was  the  stronger. 
The  free  flow  of  capital  from  one  country  to  the  other  would  enable 
the  people  of  each  nation  to  share  the  advantages  of  both.     A  perma- 
nent court  •        ttle  disputes  between  the  two  peoples  might  easily  be 
iblished  as  a  new  bond. 

Th        mbination  would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 

:i  instrumi    I  of  oppression.     The  justification  of  it  is  only 

that  it  would  be  b  combination  of  those  forces,  economic,  political,  and 

ethical,  which  are  historically  foremosl  and  which  make  most  strongly 

ivilization.    This  is  an  arroganl  pretension;  bul  history 
it.     By  a  firm  onion  1         en  all  English-speaking  peopL 
iu  industrial   methods,  in  free  government,  and  in 
moral  livi:        ould  be  made  unassailable.    To  live  with  as  the  n 
of  th<        .-Id  would   be  forced  to  live  like  us.     And   that  is  a  fair 
tition  of  pi 

Sidnky  Sherwood. 
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The  year  1895  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  an  auspicious  one 
for  Europe.  Apart  from  the  internal  troubles  of  the  different  states, 
and  such  special  ones  as  the  defeat  of  Italy  in  Abyssinia ;  the  serious 
civil  war  in  Cuba,  which  must  lead  to  Spain's  bankruptcy ;  and  the 
intervention  of  Eussia,  France,  and  Germany  in  Japanese  affairs, — the 
so-called  "  Eastern  Question  "  has  assumed  alarming  proportions,  and 
the  European  Powers  which  dabbled  in  it  have  made  a  fine  mess 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "unspeakable  Turk."  Yet  that  ominous  question 
may  be  comprehended  in  a  nut-shell. 

Islam  is  not  so  much  a  religion  as  a  culture.  The  Koran  which  is 
its  sole  basis,  as  an  inspired  book  and  in  spite  of  its  many  contradic- 
tions rales  the  whole  life  of  the  Muslim, — laying  down  the  laws  of 
matrimony,  of  inheritance,  and  of  evidence,  as  well  as  those  relating  to 
morals  and  prayers.  The  Turks,  issuing  as  a  conquering  race  from 
interior  Asia,  adopted  Islam  wholesale.  There  has  never  been  a 
Christian  state  in  the  sense  that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  a  Mussulman 
state.  As  to  the  non- Mussulmans,  the  Koran  makes  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  heathen — who  are  to  be  destroyed  unless  they  adopt 
Islam — and  the  possessors  of  a  scriptural  or  revealed  religion,  such  as 
that  of  the  Christians  and  Jews.  These  latter  are  to  be  subjected,  and, 
as  a  token  of  their  subjection,  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax.1  They  are  to 
have  no  rights,  but  are  not  to  be  persecuted  because  of  their  reli- 
gion. In  fact  the  Turkish  conquerors  confirmed  the  position  of  the 
different  Christian  patriarchs.  To  only  one  exception  the  Christians 
had  to  submit :  every  five  years  a  razzia  was  made  among  their  youth, 
their  finest  boys  were  taken,  were  given  a  strict  monk-like  Mussulman 
education,  and,  when  adult,  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Turkish  army — 
the  Janizaries.  The  second  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  that  of  a  great  feudal  monarchy,  The  power  of  the 
Byzantine  rule  had  been  reduced  lung  before  it  fell  to  a  shadow. 
The  country  was  in  fact  gOYOmed  by  greater  ami  smaller  chieftains, 
the  Dereg-Begs  and  Timarlis.      These  the  Turks  left  undisturbed  on 

1  Koran,  Sura  II.     Th«  K»prntan*.f. 
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condition  that  they  furnished  a  certain  military  contingent,  and  paid 
tithe  to  the  Sultan  ;  otherwise  they  enjoyed  perfect  autonomy.  It 
was  the  addition  of  these  contingents  to  the  Turkish  army  that 
enabled  the  Turks,  not  in  themselves  so  numerous,  to  conquer  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  to  carry  their  armies  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna. 

Then  the  flood  began  to  recede.  In  a  series  of  unfortunate  wars 
the  Porte  lost  most  of  its  conquests,  and  the  great  feudatories  took 
advantage  of  this  weakness  of  the  central  power  to  render  themselves 
nearly  independent  Mahmud  II  became  the  reformer,  after  having 
destroyed  the  Janizaries — who  had  turned  into  a  Pretorian  band,  de- 
posing and  enthroning  Sultans, — and  having,  with  the  help  of  Moltke, 
created  an  army,  he  fell  upon  the  Dereg-Begs,  annihilated  them,  and 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Timarlis. 
This  measure  had  fatal  consequences,  for  while  the  administration  of 
the  feudatories  was  perhaps  not  exemplary,  on  the  whole  it  answered 
the  local  wan:  Now,  however,  it  was  replaced  by  a  centralized 
bureaucracy  of  Pashas,  Mutessarifs,  etc.,  appointed  by  the  Sultan; 
and  what  rendered  this  measure  still  more  calamitous  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Iltizam, — the  farming  out  of  the  provincial  taxes  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Thus  greedy  functionaries  bought  their  places  at 
Constantinople  and,  being  alv  subject  to  recall,  tried  to  squeeze 

double  taxes  out  of  the  unfortunate  provinces.  The  taxes,  therefore, 
were  oj  rive,  corruption  flourished  and   the  country,  notwithstand- 

ing its  rich  resources,  became  impoverished 

Now  the  European  j  when  beginning,  by  external  complica- 

tions, to  meddle  with  the  interna]  affairs  of  Turkey,  have  hitherto  put 
ng  w<  in  the  wrong  pis  What  they  oughl  to  have  in- 
•■■ :       >n,  and  whut  at  times  ti  quite  able  to  insist  upon, — as, 

for  u  i  Western  p  during  the  Crimean  war, — was 

a  reform  of  the  administration;  the  abolition  of  the  fanning  out  of 
:  fixity  of  tenure  for  government  officials,  and  the  appoint- 
or capable  men   sufficiently  paid;    and  a        tern  of   rational 

'ion,   so   that   ti  anees   under   which    Turkfl  and    Christians 

tally  suff  6i       rould  ed     Instead  of  that  they  p]       d  the 

Porte  to  proclai in  equality  of  rights   for  all    its  subjects;   they  insisted 

that  Christians  do  I  subjected  to  tl  poll-tax,  but 

should  l>e  allowed  to  in  the  army;  and  that  the  evidence  of 

(  Lould  be  accepted  in  the  courts  equally  with  that  of  Mus- 

. mans, — and  ho  on.     Now  a  strong  non-Mussulman   power — such 
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as  England  in  India  or  Austria  in  Bosnia — may  compel  Moham- 
medans to  submit  to  such  conditions,  however  distasteful  they  may  be 
(Austria,  for  instance,  has  been  obliged  to  refer  civil  affairs  to  separate 
courts,  leaving  only  religious  questions  to  the  Mussulman  judges) ; 
but  a  Mohammedan  monarch  will  never  sincerely  countenance  reforms 
which  are  subversive  of  the  whole  culture  of  Islam.  The  Porte,  indeed, 
pressed  by  the  Powers,  has  several  times  promised  to  introduce  the 
above-mentioned  equality,  but  lias  never  carried  out  its  promises, — not 
only  because  of  a  tendency  to  bad  faith,  but  because  such  reforms 
would  be  resisted  by  its  Mussulman  subjects,  for  the  lowest  beggar 
who  humbly  asks  a  present  from  the  Christian  traveller  still  regards 
the  latter  as  an  infidel  dog.  Islam  is  a  stationary  power.  It  has  no 
conception  of  what  we  call  modern  progress.  Mussulmans  may  use 
the  railways  which  the  English  or  Germans  build  in  their  countries, 
but  their  culture  remains  the  same. 

Now  in  the  latest  complication  three  of  the  leading  Powers — 
England,  Kussia,  and  France — have  again  adhered  to  the  false  idea  of 
equality ;  the  only  difference  being  that  it  was  demanded  in  favor  of 
a  special  Christian  community — the  Armenians.  The  latter  are  an  an- 
cient race,  but  were  ever  divided  under  different  sovereigns.  There 
are  now  two  millions  of  Armenians  in  the  Kussian  Caucasus ;  but  in 
Asia  Minor  they  form  an  extremely  small  minority — 15  per  cent — of 
the  population.  Even  in  the  province  of  Sivas,  where  they  are  most 
numerous,  they  number  17,000  and  the  Mussulmans  840,000.  They 
are  also  divided  as  to  their  creed,  about  75  per  cent  being  Gregorians, 
15  per  cent  Protestants,  and  10  per  cent  Catholics, — all  hating  each 
other  bitterly.  Now  under  such  conditions  and  inasmuch  as  the  Ar- 
menians are  not  segregated,  but  are  interspersed  among  Mussulmans 
and  Christians  of  other  denominations,  Is  it  possible  to  apply  the  princi- 
ple of  autonomy  ?  Yet  this  is  what  England,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
revolutionary  Armenian  committee  in  London,  and  supported  by  Rus- 
sia and  France,  has  asked.  Russia's  support  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  always  glad  to  give  trouble  to  the  Porte,  though  at  the  same  time  she 
secretly  exercises  a  retarding  influence,  and  presents  herself  to  the  Sul- 
tan as  his  true  protector.  Under  the  pretext  of  restoring  order,  Russia 
would  like  to  takeanother  slice  of  Anatolia,  but  she  will  never  counte- 
nance an  autonomous  Armenia,  which  might  form  a  nucleus  of  attraction 
for  her  own  Armenians  and  become  a  second  Bulgaria  As  to  K  ranee, 
she  simply  here,  as  everywhere,  submissively  follows  in  the  wake  of  \\~ 
sia.     The  three  Powers  finally  extorted  a  reform  irocU  for  six  Anatolian 
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provinces,  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  the  plunging  of 
the  country  into  a  frightful  civil  war.  Mussulman  fanaticism  was 
aroused,  Armenians  were  slaughtered  by  wholesale,  and  they  in  turn  re- 
taliated, as  for  instance  in  Zeitun.     Eeform  thus  remains  a  dead  letter. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House.  I  think  it  was  an  exceedingly  poor  performance.  The  noble 
Lord,  following  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  had  used  strong  lan- 
guage against  the  Porte.  He  was  even  inclined,  last  August,  to  send 
an  ultimatum  to  Constantinople,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  the  English 
fleet ;  but  he  prudently  abstained  from  this  action  when  Kussia  hinted 
that  in  such  an  event  she  would  be  obliged  to  occupy  Erzeroum. 
Lord  Salisbury  then  threw  himself  upon  the  concert  of  the  great 
Powers,  which,  as  he  thought,  had  never  been  stronger  than  at  present. 
That  concert  has  shown  itself  in  only  one  instance, — the  demand,  by 
the  Powers,  for  additional  guardships  for  their  embassies,  a  "demand 
which  was  at  last  granted  by  the  Sultan  after  an  audience  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador.  Otherwise,  the  European  concert  has  given 
no  sign  of  life.  The  Triple  Alliance  prudently  keeps  back,  Russia 
wishes  the  present  condition  of  affairs  to  continue  because  it  under- 
mines the  stability  of  Turkey ;  and  England,  isolated,  yet  not  wishing 
to  .-ever  her  relations  with  the  other  Powers,  can  do  nothing.  Lord 
Salisbury  lias  adopted  other  tactics  by  publicly  reading  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  Sultan,  and  commenting  upon  it  in  an  unusually 
rsh  way.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  misgovernment  at  Constanti- 
nople is  scandalous,  and  the  constantly  changing  ministers  have  no 
power.  The  Sultan  wants  t<>  decide  everything  himself,  but  acts  on 
the  advice  of  favorit'  and  the  like. 

Bui   L  >l  I  .^;!isbury  has  also  a  special  and  very  materia]  grievance 
Sultan,  which  is  not  generally  known.      The   English  wish 

to  struct  a  railway  from  Port  Said  to  the  Persian  Gulf, — a  route 
which   would  become   I  borteel    way    t<>    India.       But   the  Sultan, 

osidering  that  he  has  quite  enough  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  refuses 

to  grant  a  coir        >n  for  a  road  through  Turkish  Arabia.    In  this 

he  is  sup]  B       '.  which  has  no  desire  to  facilitate  England's 

to  t:.<-  Per  ian  Ghilf;  and,  the  railway   haying  also  to  cross 

interna]  Arabia,  inhabited  by   independent  tribes,  a  Russian  agent 

Laded  the  Sh(  [   [man,  the  ruin-  of   the   piOSl    powerful   of  these 

fcrj  tO  refuse  the  \>a  >  that  the  plan  now  seems  hopeless.' 

1  For  the  knowledge  of  mil  bet  I  em  indebted  toaUennuu  bcicntilic  traveller. 

ju   t  n  turn«-«l  from  Ai.iI-j.j. 
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The  British  Premier  hopes  that  another  Sultan  may  be  more  pliable, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  Meanwhile  Russia  protects  the  present  ruler, 
having  found  a  golden  key  to  the  Palace,  for  which  Abdul-Hamid 
has,  notwithstanding  his  financial  stress,  shown  his  gratitude  by  send- 
ing Arif  Pasha  with  precious  gifts  to  the  Czar.  No  matter  which  way 
she  turns,  England  finds  herself  at  Constantinople  in  a  blind  alley. 

I  need  not  discuss  at  length  the  Venezuelan  question,  which  blocks 
England's  path  in  another  region,  but  I  avow  that  I  cannot  take  an 
optimistic  view  of  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  would  be  fratricidal,  but  we  must 
reckon  with  facts  as  they  stand.  Whatever  one  thinks  of  President 
Cleveland's  Message,  the  American  Boundary  Commission  is  con- 
stituted, and,  even  if  it  works  slowly,  consulting  all  the  materials  of 
the  different  archives,  it  must  come  to  some  result  as  to  what  the 
proper  frontier  should  be.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  having  refused 
arbitration  within  the  Schomburgk  line,  would  not  readily  accept  a 
one-sided  American  decision,  unless  it  concurred  with  that  line.  A 
general  arbitration  by  independent  great  Powers,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Stanley  in  the  January  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  seems  to  have  little 
chance,  as  such  Powers  would  not  care  to  accept  the  responsibility,  nor 
would  the  United  States  consent  to  what  would  be  the  reverse  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  namely,  settling  an  American  dispute  by  European 
intervention.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  reckon  with  the  bitter  feeling 
against  England  which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  states,  he  has  found  everywhere 
in  his  late  trip  in  the  United  States, — a  feeling  so  general  that,  according 
to  his  view,  the  President's  Message  was  only  an  echo  of  it.  Mr.  Stanley 
writes  : — 

"  It  was  no  electoral  dodge  as  at  first  believed  by  us,  it  was  no  jingoist  im- 
pulse or  courting  of  the  Irish  vote,  but  the  expression  of  American  sentiment  aiul 
American  conviction.  We  shall  be  equally  wrong,  also,  if  we  think  that  any 
partiality  for  Venezuela  has  inspired  the  President's  utterances.  The  United 
States  seems  not  to  claim  to  know  which  party  is  wrong  or  right,  the  boundary 
dispute  is  of  trivial  importance,  except  as  it  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  issue, 
namely,  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  speak  with  authority  in  all  questions 
affecting  the  integrity  of  American  states." 

Now,  given  these  facts,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
compatible  with  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  litigant  parties. 

All  these  questions,  weighty  as  they  are,  seem,  however,  to  he 
thrown  into  the  background  by  events  in  the  Transvaal  and  by  what 
ifl  called  German  intervention.  The  facts  ol  this  ease  are  so  persistently 
perverted  by  the  English  press  that  I  must  state  them  as  they  are. 
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In  1801  the  English  conquered  Cape  Colony  from  Holland — which, 
by  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  was  unwillingly  thrown  into  the  ranks  of 
England's  enemies — and  kept  the  colony  at  the  peace  of  1815.  Besides 
the  indigenous  population  of  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  and  other  tribes,  they 
found  there  the  Dutch  settlers, — the  Boers, — a  sturdy  race  which  had 
colonized  a  great  part  of  the  country.  But  in  time  the  colony  ex- 
panded :  in  18-43  Natal  was  annexed ;  in  1866,  Kaffraria ;  in  1868, 
Basutoland,  and  so  on, — the  riches  of  those  parts  attracting  many  for- 
eign colonists.  In  1853  a  foolish  constitution  was  granted  to  the  colony, 
giving  the  franchise  to  the  colored  races — who  were  mere  savages — as 
well  as  to  the  whites.  The  Boers,  seeing  that  in  this  way  their  majority 
over  the  English  would  be  turned  into  a  minority,  emigrated  north- 
ward, founding  the  colony  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  later  that  of 
the  Transvaal.  In  1875-6,  Lord  Carnarvon  went  to  the  Cape  in  order 
to  bring  the  jarring  and  discordant  elements  of  South  Africa  under  one 
common  administration.  But  though  his  scheme  was  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  moderation,  it  proved  abortive.  Apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
British  colonists,  sullenness  and  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  rest- 
lessness and  rebellion  among  the  numerous  offshoots  of  the  great  Bantu 
race  on  the  eastern  frontiers,  made  futile  all  attempts  to  realize  the 
plan.     The  principal  interests  had  shifted  in  some  degree  from  the 

uth  to  the  north,  and  the  Transvaal,  holding  the  key  to  the  situation, 
tried  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Dclagoa 
Bji  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  British  Government,  by  a  lawless 
coupi  annexed   the  Transvaal   in   1877;    but  in  1881   the  Boers  rose 

ainst  their  invaders,  and  at  Laing's  Neck  and  fcfajuba  II ill  inflicted 
upon  them  the  most  ignominious  defeats  that  British  troops  ever  suf- 
fered. Mr.  Gladstone  yielded,  and  by  the  treaty  of  August  3,  1881, 
the  Tra  o  recovered  its  independence,  subject  to  certain  rights  of 
the  British  crown  reserved  by  Artie].-  1 1,  which  might  be  termed 

zerainty,  although,  that  term  was  not  used     But,  precisely  for  this 

<n,  that  was  rejected   by  the  Transvaal  Volksraad,  and  in  a 

new  tre  >f  February  27,  1--1.  Article  II  was  omitted,  the  country 
took  Ltfl  old  name  of  South  African  Republic,  and  the  powers  of  the 
British  (<  unent  were  by  Article  IV  restricted  to  a  right  to  veto 
tn  with   foreign   powers  and    African   populations,   except  the 

( )  I  on  t!  •  •tiditiun  that  such  veto  must  be 

within  six  months  after  such  treaties  had  been  communi- 
■  the  English  ( I     eminent 

It    was    under    these   circumstances    that    the    treaty    of    commerce 
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unci  amity  of  January  22,  1895,  was  concluded  between  Germany  and 
the  South  African  Kepublic,  in  which  the  latter  declares  that  it  wished 
this  treaty  after  having  secured  its  independence.  England  exer- 
oised  its  veto  when  the  newly  founded  Boer  states  Stellaland,  Goshen, 
and  Nieuve  Kepublic  wished  to  come  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
Transvaal;  and  she  annexed  all  the  country  between  the  latter  and 
German  AVest  Africa,  so  that  the  South  African  Bepublic  was  every- 
where surrounded  by  British  territory,  except  the  one  outlet  through 
Portuguese  Africa  to  Delagoa  Bay,  through  which,  notwithstanding 
English  intrigues,  a  railway  was  built,  principally  with  German  capital. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  the  gold  mines  at  Witwatersrand  attracted  a 
great  many  adventurers,  not  only  English,  but  of  all  nations,  and  the 
village  of  Johannesburg  became  a  flourishing  town.  These  "Uit- 
landers,"  as  they  are  called,  urgently  demanded  equal  political  rights 
with  the  Boers,  on  the  ground  that  they  paid  the  same  taxes.  This 
was  not  unjust  in  itself,  and  President  Kriiger  was  not  disinclined  to 
support  these  claims,  although  he  was  certainly  right  in  proposing  cer- 
tain guaranties,  as  these  ad  venturer  ers  in  no  wise  represented  the  flower 
of  their  nations.  In  any  case  such  amendments  could  be  made  only 
through  the  prescribed  constitutional  forms,  namely,  by  the  sanction  of 
the  Volksraad.  But  what  happened  ?  A  band  of  armed  filibusters 
was  organized  in  West  Bechuanaland  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Jameson,  a  functionary  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and 
crossed  the  Transvaal  frontier,  declaring  that  they  were  called  by  their 
brethren,  the  Uitlanders,  to  redress  their  grievances.  The  Boers,  how- 
ever, were  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  Their  forces  met  the  enemy 
at  Kruegersdorp,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  routed  them  completel y , 
taking  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  principal  officers  prisoners  to  Pretoria. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  this  affair  was  blameless, 
for  as  soon  as  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  heard  of  it,  he 
telegraphed  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  to  stop  Jameson, 
and  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  disclaiming  for  his  Government 
any  responsibility  for  this  lawless  adventure.  But  it  seems  equally  cer- 
tain, not  only  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  knew  of  the 
proposed  raid,  but  that  Jameson  was  his  subordinate  in  the  Chartered 
Company  and  acted  under  his  orders.  This  even  the  English  pre 
admits,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  Rhodes  was  compelled  to  resign 

Now  what  has  the  German    Emperor  done?     So  soon  as  he  heard 

of  the  Boers'  \  ictory,  he  congratulated  President  Kriiger  on  haying,  bj 
his  own  energy,  and  without  appealing  to  the  help  o(  Eriendlj  powei 
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successfully  repelled  the  armed  forces  which  had  invaded  his  country, 
re-established  peace,  and  maintained  his  country's  independence  against 
aggressions  from  without  The  Emperor  therefore  simply  congratu- 
lated the  President  on  a  fact  which  the  British  Grovernment  emphati- 
cally condemned  He  in  no  wise  interfered,  but,  when  the  invasion 
was  imminent,  had  simply  asked,  through  his  ambassador  at  London, 
what  measures  the  Grovernment  had  taken  to  protect  the  German  resi- 
dents in  the  Transvaal  against  this  aggression  Yet  this  message 
aroused  in  England  an  indignation  scarcely  to  be  comprehended.  It 
was  denounced  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  as  a  wilful  insult  to  the 
British  nation. — as  an  attempt  of  a  foreign  sovereign  to  interfere  in  a 
question  regarding  a  country  under  English  suzerainty.  Now  this  is 
exactly  what  I  must  term  a  misrepresentation,  for  the  South  African 
Republic  is  not  under  English  suzerainty.  In  the  treaty  of  1884, 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1881  was  explicitly  omitted, 
and  the  right  of  England  was  restricted  to  the  veto  mentioned  above. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  confirmed  by  an  official  dispatch  (February  1-1, 
1884)  of  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Derby,  under  whom  was 
concluded  the  "Convention  between  Her  Majesty  The  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  South  African 
Republic,  of  February  27.  1  384."  '     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  By  omitting  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  Pretoria  of  1881,  by  which  certain 
special  rights  to  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  the  State  of  Transvaal  were 
reserved  to  Her  Majesty  and  to  the  British  Resident,  liberty  is  left  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Republic  t<»  administrate  the  country  without  inter- 
ference, to  direct  it*  diplomatic  intercoms*-  and  foreign  policy  under  the  sole 
condition  mentioned  in  Article  IV  of  the  new  treaty,  that  no  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power  shall  be  valid  without  tin'  sanction  of  the  Queen." 

Article  1 1 1  declares : — 

"  If  .-I  British  officer  i-  appointed  t<>  reside  at  Pretoria  or  elsewhere  within 
th<-  South  African  Republic,  t«»  discharge  functions  analogous  to  those  of  a 
neuter  officer,  be  will  receive  the  protection  and  assistance  <>f  the  Republic." 

this  i        ar.     N  under  suzerainty,  such  as  Egypt  under 

that  of  the  Port  allowed  to  have  diplomatic  representation  Lord 
D  licitly  conceded  that  right  t«»  iln*  South  African  Republic, 

and  in  f.'"-t  since  the  treaty,  it  has  had  ;i  minister-plenipotentiary  at 
Lin,  Dr.  von  Blokland,  who  is  officially  mentioned  as  a  member 
of  the  diplomatic  body,  jnsi  a         I  te  ambassador  <»f  Great  Britain 
or  of  Pram        The  Briti  ;i  representative  in  tin'  Transvaal  lias  tin; 

i;],,.  Bool  I  .  BM4. 
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official  title  of  a  diplomatic  agent,"  and  ranks  with  the  other  minis- 
ters accredited  to  the  President.  Now,  if  this  is  not  independence,  I 
know  not  what  may  be  termed  so.  One  special  condition  reserved  to 
another  state  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  sovereignty.  Belgium  also,  by 
the  treaty  of  1831  which  constituted  it,  was  forbidden  to  enter  into 
treaty  engagements  which  might  jeopardize  the  neutral  character  im- 
posed upon  it,  but  is  it  therefore  less  a  sovereign  state  ?  All  the  noise 
of  the  English  press,  then,  is  utterly  without  foundation.  The  Em- 
peror has  simply  sent  a  message  to  the  President  of  another  independent 
state,  congratulating  him  on  having  put  down  a  lawless  inroad  of  for- 
eign adventurers.  If  the  President  had  been  obliged  to  appeal  for 
help  to  friendly  states,  he  would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  as 
such  a  course  would  not  involve  the  question  of  the  reserved  veto 
against  a  treaty.  But  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the  talk  of  a  German 
protectorate  over  the  South  African  Kepublic  is  idle.  Neither  of  the 
parties  thinks  of  it,  and  the  brave  Boers  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

President  Kniger,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  has  acted  with 
energy  and  moderation.  He  put  down  the  rebellion,  compelled  the 
Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg  to  disarm,  and  has  not  summarily  shot 
Jameson  and  the  captured  prisoners,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, — 
they  being  nothing  better  than  pirates.  On  the  contrary,  he  brought 
them  before  a  court-martial  and  has  not  confirmed  that  court's  sentence 
of  death,  but  simply  sent  the  prisoners  away  to  Natal.  The  truth 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  excitement  of  British  opinion  is  that  the 
"  mad  adventure  "  of  Jameson  did  not  succeed  because  it  was  under- 
taken with  totally  inadequate  means.  If  these  "Elizabethan  adven- 
turers," as  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  calls  them,  had  been  successful  in 
overrunning  the  hated  Boer  state,  which  is  considered  as  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  that  party  which  wants  to  rule  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
they  would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  applause. 

The  present  excitement  will  probably  soon  subside,  but  if  England 
should  be  inclined  to  take  this  opportunity  of  provoking  a  quarrel 
with  Germany,  she  would  soon  find  out  that  Germany  would  not  stand 
alone. 

F.  H.  GXFTOKXN. 

Munich,  January  1, 1896. 
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The  racing  of  horses  in  the  United  States  became  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  one  of  our  most  popular  forms  of  sport.  In  the 
aggregate  many  thousands  of  persons  were  attracted  to  the  race  meet- 
ings in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  every  day  during  the  racing 
season,  which  was  generally  considered  to  begin  in  May  and  end  in 
November.  To  build  and  equip  the  race-courses,  to  breed  and  train 
the  horses  that  contested,  required  the  investment  of  many  millions 
of  money.  Hence  racing  as  an  institution  became  more  than  a  sport, 
— it  is  now  a  vast  business  in  which  thousands  of  men  are  regularly 
employe  1.  It  has  long  been  recognized,  however,  by  the  legislators 
in  several  States  of  the  Union  as  a  hazardous  business,  on  account  of 
the  betting  inseparable  from  it,  and  has  therefore  generally  been  regu- 
lated by  special  laws  defining  the  length  of  the  meetings  and  also 
imposing  upon  it  a  tax  determined  by  the  amount  received  for  admis- 
sions. Until  within  the  last  ten  years  the  associations  which  held  race 
meetings  in  the  United  States  were  nearly  always  controlled  by  gentle- 
men of  high  social  standing, — men  above  reproach.  These  men  were 
BportBmen  who  contributed  time  and  money  to  these  ventures  out  of 
pure  love  for  the  nobl<  rt  To  them  horse-racing  was  as  much  a 
sport  '-hting  ii  to  it.-  devotees,  and  the;  gratification  of  their  taste 

was  M  a  rule  a  source  ol  outlay  rather  than  revenue. 

When  racing  had  become  so  popular  that  great  crowds  could  be 

depended  upon  to  attend  all  the  meetings,  and  when  there  was  a  great 

from  the  bookma         who  paid  a  heavy  License  fee  for  the 

privilege  of  publicly  betting  on  the  courses,  another  class  of  men 

■  i  the  busu        who  engaged  in  it  for  the  money  that 
be  made  from  the  vnrio  of  revenue.     They  corre- 

sponded in  a  to  the  amusement  purveyors  who  have 

en  po  ion  of  the  theatres  in  America,  and  they  have  usually 
been  designated  as  "  ten."    A  sporting-man  is  one  who  lives 

by  thi        -rt  winch  eng  attention  and  he  is  very  nearly  the 

op]  of  tin  in.     Tin*  latter  is  an  amateur  and  die  former  is 

a  professional :  one  U  .•    an  irn       I  in  racing  for  the  love  of  it,  the 
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other  for  the  profit  which  accrues.  These  terms  will  be  used  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article  without  further  definition.  When  the  sport- 
ing-men had  secured  the  control  of  many  small  tracks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  large  cities  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  they 
extended  the  time  of  racing  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  and  horses 
were  flogged  through  slush  and  snow  and  spurred  over  the  frozen 
ground.  With  this  kind  of  racing  the  sportsmen  of  the  country  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do;  on  the  contrary  they  held  it  in  detestation 
and  made  rules  for  the  government  of  associations  still  under  their 
control  prohibiting  owners  who  raced  their  horses  over  these  "  outlaw '' 
tracks  from  participating  in  the  sport  over  the  courses  of  the  high-class 
associations. 

The  action  of  the  sportsmen  was  not  effective  enough  to  satisfy  the 
popular  demand  for  reform.  This  desire  for  reform  was  not  the  out- 
growth of  a  disgust  at  the  cruelty  of  a  sport  persisted  in  out  of  season, 
but  because  the  craze  for  betting  on  the  races  had  become,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  reformers,  a  menace  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  Men  and 
women  who  wanted  to  bet  on  the  races,  whether  they  were  run  in  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  or  in  New  York,  did  not  have 
to  go  to  the  race  tracks  to  lay  their  wagers.  They  could  be  accommo- 
dated at  any  one  of  hundreds  of  "  pool-rooms," — gambling  places  which 
became,  by  1892,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  inevitable  corner  liquor 
saloon.  It  was  the  gambling  that  the  reformers  were  aiming  at  when 
they  secured  such  adverse  legislation  in  New  Jersey  that  racing  was 
completely  stopped  in  that  State.  It  was  also  gambling  that  they 
opposed  when  they  secured  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  in  New- 
York,  placing  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  an  inhibition  of 
gambling,  betting,  pool-selling,  lotteries,  and  all  games  of  chance.  I 
shall  recur  to  this  part  of  my  subject  presently  after  I  have  traced 
quite  briefly  the  history  of  horse-racing  in  America  and  enumerated 
the  benefits  which  the  country  has  derived  from  the  sport 

Horse-racing  as  we  practise  it  in  America  is  of  English  origin,  and 
when  it  first  found  foothold  on  this  continent  the  fringe  of  settlements 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  English  colonies,  peopled  by  English 
subjects,  governed  by  English  gentlemen.  That  the  favorite  English 
sport  should  have  been  transplanted  here  soon  after  the  rescue  of  a 
considerable  domain  from  the  universal  forest  was  inevitable.  It  was 
also  quite  natural  that  this  sport  should  have  bet-u  first  indulged  in  in 
those  sections  where  planting  on  a  large  scale  was  profitable,  rather  than 

in  the  more  northern  colonies  that  lived  in  a  great  measure  by  trade. 
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The  first  racing  that  we  had  in  this  country  was  therefore  in  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina ;  indeed  the  first  Jockey  Club  established  in  the 
world  was  the  one  in  South  Carolina  which  was  organized  in  1734. 
The  British  Jockey  Club,  according  to  the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  a 
recognized  authority,  was  not  organized  until  1750.  These  sportsmen 
in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  imported  horses  from  England  for 
racing  and  for  breeding,  and  the  blood  of  some  of  the  best  horses  in 
America  to-dav — notably  those  in  Kentucky — may  be  traced  back  to 
these  pre-reyolutionary  thoroughbreds  from  across  the  sea. 

Racing  in  this  country,  in  that  era  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  civil 
war — that  is  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years, — was  distinctly 
the  sport  of  gentlemen,  the  sportsmen  controlling  the  race  meetings 
and  seeing  that  the  rules  were  enforced.  There  were  sporting-men 
even  then,  however,  and  the  race-courses  were  favorite  places  at  which 
they  plied  their  various  crafts.  The  games  of  chance  to  ensnare  the 
unwary  were  numerous  and  surely  profitable  for  the  professionals. 
And  the  cock-fight  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  bar 
at  which  the  visitors  could  satisfy  their  thirst  But  the  games  and  the 
gambling  on  the  races  did  not  extend  beyond  the  race  tracks,  and  those 
who  had  neither  time  nor  money  to  go  to  these  places  were  barred  from 
any  participation  in  any  of  the  various  forms  of  sport 

Before  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  English  officers  quartered 
about  New  York  had  established  a  race-course  on  Long  Island,  and 

r  since  then   there  has  been   racing  in   the  neighborhood  of  the 

hropolis, — now  without  question  the  racing  centre  of  the  United 
St  In  the  old-time  races  there  was  nearly  always  a  deal  of  senti- 

ment, this  often  taking  ctiona]  form, — as  for  instance  when  "Eclipse" 
represented  the  North  and  "  H.enryn  the  South  in  a  race  at  four-mile 

OH    Long   Island   in  182         From  the  journal   of  Josiah  Quincy 

we  learn  thai  hundred  thousand  persons  were  spectators  of  this 

i  that  hi  o  intei        I  in  the  Bporl  that  he  Bat  in  the  sun 

till  one  of  his  ch<  is  blistered  withonl  at  the  time  being  conscious 

of  the  in'         heat     At  this  rare  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  John 

idolph  of  Roan  t  in  front  of  Mr.  QuinCY,  who  said  of  the 

:iian  : — 

\|).-irt  from  hj^  Intense  Motional  pride,  be  had  persona]  Interest  at  the  turn 
thingi  were  taking  ;  tor  he  had  Del  heaYfly  on  the  oonte  t,  and,  M  was  s;ii<l,  pro- 
po  ed  to   'Hi  for  Europe  upon  clearing  enough  to  pay  iii-t  expenses." 

:■  •  II'  i       '  had  won  the  first  heat     For  in  the  next  heal 
when  £>  Eclip  i        proper  rider,  Purely,  was  in  the  saddle,  the  tables 
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were  turned,  and  the  race  went  to  "  Eclipse."  Of  the  race  Mr.  Quincy 
wrote : 

"  There  was  never  contest  more  exciting.  Sectional  feeling  and  heavy  pecuni- 
ary stakes  were  both  involved.  The  length  of  time  before  it  was  decided,  the 
change  of  riders,  the  varying  fortunes,  all  intensified  the  interest.  I  have  seen 
the  great  Derby  races  ;  but  they  finish  almost  as  soon  as  they  begin,  and  were 
tame  enough  in  comparison  to  this.  Here  for  nearly  two  hours  there  was  no 
abatement  in  the  strain.  I  was  unconscious  of  everything  else,  and  found,  when 
the  race  was  concluded,  that  the  sun  had  actually  blistered  my  cheek  without  my 
perceiving  it.  The  victors  were  of  course  exultant,  and  Purdy  mounted  on 
4  Eclipse  ■  was  led  up  to  the  judges'  stand,  the  band  playing  '  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes.'  The  Southerners  bore  their  losses  like  gentlemen,  and  with  a  good 
grace.  It  was  suggested  that  the  comparative  chances  of  Adams  and  Jackson  at 
the  approaching  Presidential  election  should  be  tested  by  the  gathering.  *  Ah,' 
said  Mr.  Randolph,  '  if  the  question  of  the  Presidency  could  be  settled  by  this 
assembly  there  would  be  no  opposition  ;  Mr.  Purdy  would  go  to  the  White  House 
by  acclamation.' " 

I  quote  Mr.  Quincy  thus  at  length  because  we  are  not  accustomed  in 
this  country  to  get  sporting  evidence  from  such  a  source.  And  then 
again  he  shows  that,  at  this  historic  race  at  least,  some  of  our  great  men 
were  interested  spectators.  The  other  historic  races  which  are  inevita- 
bly recalled  when  one  thinks  of  the  racing  of  the  past  are  those  be- 
tween "  Wagner "   and  "  Grey   Eagle '    at  Louisville,  and  between 

II  Lexington  "  and  "  Lecompte  "  at  New  Orleans.  All  the  great  con- 
tests in  ante-bellum  days  were  at  four-mile  heats.  Unless  a  horse 
could  stay  a  distance  and  repeat,  he  was  not  considered  worthy  of 
any  high  consideration.  Great  speed  over  short  distances  was  well 
in  its  way,  but  the  ability  to  stay,  with  a  measure  of  speed  in  reserve, 
was  what  the  breeders  and  the  trainers  aimed  at.  And  they  unques- 
tionably attained  their  object.  In  attaining  it  they  have  improved  all 
the  families  of  horses  in  those  sections  where  breeding  for  racing  has 
long  been  customary. 

Whenever  a  law  is  made  by  a  legislature  authorizing  races  the 
preamble  invariably  says  that  the  law  or  charter  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  improvement  of  the  breeding  of  the  horse.  Many  ignorant  persona, 
in  their  opposition  to  racing,  appear  to  believe  that  this  consideration 
for  the  improvement  of  the  horse  is  an  empty  pretence.  But  it  is 
genuine  in  intention  and  admirable  in  result.  The  English  horse  is 
a  very  different  animal  from  that  of  days  previous  to  the  era  of  racing; 
now  it  is  likely  that  the  horses  of  England  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  countries  where  racing  is  not  a  great  institution  the  governments 
are  obliged  to'  maintain  great  breeding  stables  so  as  to  mount  their 
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cavalry.  In  this  country,  even  with  only  a  few  regiments  of  mounted 
troops,  it  is  difficult  to  get  high  class  horses.  Of  recent  years,  when- 
ever practicable,  the  horses  for  the  United  States  cavalry  are  bought 
in  the  Blue  Grrass  section  of  Kentucky,  where  pretty  nearly  every  horse 
bred  has  in  his  blood  some  high  and  noble  strain.  Very  nearly  every 
farmer  in  this  particular  section  is  ambitious  to  breed  a  winner  on  the 
turf  and  this  accounts  for  the  universality  of  good  blood  in  all  the 
horses.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  two  troops  of  cavalry  have 
been  sent  on  a  hard  campaign  together,  with  one  troop  mounted  on 
Kentucky  horses  and  the  other  on  horses  say  from  Indiana  or  Ohio, 
the  Kentucky  horses  have  invariably  worn  the  others  completely  out. 
This  difference  in  endurance  is  one  purely  of  blood.  When  the  civil 
war  began  it  was  almost  impossible  to  mount  the  cavalry  of  the 
Federal  army,  while  the  Confederate  cavalry  from  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee — States  where  horses  had  long 
been  bred  for  racing — were  very  superior,  and  the  early  successes  of 
the  Confederates  in  the  field — successes  which  lasted  until  they  were 
very  greatly  outnumbered — were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
superiority  of  the  mounted  forces  of  the  South.  The  achievements 
of  Forrest  seemed  almost  miraculous,  while  Morgan  and  his  Kentucki- 
ans  for  several  years  went  whithersoever  they  pleased.  This  was 
merely  a  matter  of  horses.  AVlien  the  Confederates  invaded  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  that  famous  campaign  of  which  Gettysburg  was  the  climax, 
the  artillerymen  and  cavalrymen  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
ihange  their  apparently  worn  out  and  half  starved  horses  for  the 
•ek  fat  animals  they  found  on  the  Pennsylvania  farms.  It  was  not 
many  days,  however,  before  they  repented  the  exchange  in  sadness. 
The  blood  of  their  own  horses  as  a  role  leavened  by  a  mixture  of 
ic  strain  of  the  thoroughbred  :  this  •  them  courage  and  endur- 

•e.     The  wretched  draught-horses  from  tip'  Pennsylvania  farms  were 
sept  at  a  moderate  pace  on  i        d  road     There  arc  th<> 
who  believe,  with  entire  sincerity,  that  if  racing  bad  been  as  generally 
pra        I  in  the  Northern  E  in  Kentucky  before  the  war, 

the  war  v  e  ended  I  tit  did  and  scores  of  thousands 

of  lives  }>'  •    I    /ether  with  billions  of  money. 

Ti  people  in  the  world  who  believe  we  will  soon 

och  Utopian  conditions  as  the  abolition  of  war  that  at  this 

tin;  eliminate  BUCh  Conditions  from   consideration,      We  may 

con  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  prepared  for  war.     Wecan- 

e  such  i  without  knowing  where  we  are  to  gel  the 

8 
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necessary  horses.  We  cannot  breed  them  after  war  is  declared.  There 
is  but  one  way  and  that  is  to  have  the  horses  that  are  in  general  use  of 
such  a  high  class  that  they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  army  whenever 
needed.  It  is  true  the  Government  might  go  into  the  breeding  busi- 
ness, but  I  scarcely  think  such  an  idea  attractive  enough  to  discuss. 
Now  as  to  raising  the  high  standard  of  horses  generally  there  has  hither- 
to been  but  one  way, — through  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry 
occasioned  by  racing.  Very  few  persons  object  to  racing  per  se  or 
see  anything  wrong  in  it.  Moralists  generally  only  see  wrong  in  it 
because  the  sport  provokes  betting,  that  is,  gambling.  Now  those  who 
have  given  the  greatest  attention  to  racing  and  have  looked  at  it  with 
the  best  intelligence  say  very  frankly  that  we  cannot  possibly  have 
racing  without  betting.  They  maintain  that  racing  and  betting  are 
inseparable,  and  they  moreover  maintain  that  betting  would  surely  sur- 
vive even  though  racing  were  killed.  Why  kill  a  sport,  they  ask,  which 
affords  a  very  healthy  form  of  out-door  amusement  and  which  leads  to 
such  splendid  results  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  merely 
because  men  bet  on  races  ?  Men  will  continue  to  bet  whether  there 
are  races  or  not.  They  will  bet  on  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  coffee,  pork,  wheat,  corn,  stocks,  bonds — they  will  bet  and  do 
bet  on  every  conceivable  thing.  So  why  select  the  one  form  of  betting 
on  horses  and  place  it  under  the  ban  ? 

It  is  very  much  easier  to  ask  these  questions  than  it  is  to  answer 
them,  and  I  for.  one  shall  make  no  attempt,  as  I  see  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  morality  of  a  transaction  with  a  broker  from  that  of  a  wager 
with  a  bookmaker.  But  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  in  the  statutes  of  many  other  States  speculation  on  the  result  of  a 
horse-race  is  put  under  the  ban.  If  public  opinion  really  coincided 
with  this  legal  inhibition  there  could  be  no  betting  on  the  races  ;  but 
public  opinion  is  evidently  interested  only  in  the  regulation  of  such 
gambling  so  that  society  may  not  become  demoralized  through  uni- 
versal participation  in  it.  When  public  opinion  became  excited  on 
the  subject  three  or  four  years  ago  the  betting  on  the  races  had  become, 
in  New  York  and  many  other  cities,  so  well-nigh  universal  that  indus- 
try was  menaced  and  well  established  habits  of  thrift  overcome,  At 
this  time,  though  there  were  race-courses  accessible  in  every  urban 
neighborhood,  this  betting  was  not  in  great  measure  done  at  the  race- 
courses but  at  the  pool-rooms  which  flourished  in  all  sections  of  all 
cities,  and  which  were  protected  by  the  police  according  to  •  regular 
schedule  of  blackmail.      All  this  was  demoralising  without  any  doubt. 
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and  it  was  well  to  have  it  stopped  because  it  was  doing  harm.  But  to 
stop  betting  on  races  is  another  matter  ;  and  it  has  not  been  stopped  in 
the  State  of  New  York  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  Betting  must,  however,  be 
done  in  a  different  way  from  of  old  and  the  only  way  that  has  been 
discovered — betting  on  credit — makes  it  quite  impossible  for  those  to 
participate  in  the  speculation  who  formerly  were  most  seriously  in- 
jured by  it 

Those  who  were  interested  in  racing  in  New  York  went  to  the  legis- 
lature and  asked  that  the  bills  passed  to  make  operative  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition  against  betting  should  be  so  framed  that  racing  itself 
wo  aid  not  be  attacked.  Those  gentlemen  were  listened  to  and  three 
bills  were  passed,  which  have  since  been  known  as  the  Gray-Percy 
bills.  In  addition  to  prescribing  heavy  penalties  for  the  doing  of  any 
act  forbidden  by  the  constitution,  they  stipulate  that  racing  shall  only 
be  in  the  daytime  and  that  it  shall  not  begin  earlier  in  the  jear  than 
the  middle  of  April  nor  continue  longer  than  the  middle  of  November. 
A  State  Eacing  Commission  is  also  provided  for,  and  each  association 
proposing  to  hold  running  races  must  receive  permission,  in  the  form 
of  a  license,  from  this  Commission.  All  racing  must  be  done  under 
the  rules  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  any  association  infringing  these  rules 
may  have  its  license  revoke*  1.  All  pool  selling,  betting,  or  book-making 
is  prohibited. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  these  associations  would  get  along  under 

these  Lav        The  bookma!         for  years  previous  had  paid  $100  each 

r  day  for  the  privilege  of    making  books.     This  meant  anywhere 

from   £-.o00  to  $10,000  a  day  to  the  associations,   and  \v;is  the  most 

■tain  part  of  their  revenue.     But  the  bookmakers  evaded  the  book- 
making  prohibition  a         lyas  possible;  they  did  not  publish  the  odds 

on  slates,  they  did  ii"t  <-vy  them  aloud,  thev  gave  no  tickets  as  evidence 

of  transactions,  hut  they  took  the  bets  that  were  offered  by  men  in 

whom  thev  trusted  and  merely  had  a  record  m;ide  of   the  transaction 

;i  man  who  stood  by  with  a  large  pasteboard  sheet.  Then  settle- 
ments wen-  n,  be  next  day  by  the  I «er  Bending  the  winner  a  check 
for  t!  iount  of  the  lo  In  cases  where  those  who  would  bet  do 
not  have  acquaintance  with  bookmakers  they  can,  bef< >re  the  races, — pre- 
ferably before  going  to  the  track,— make  a  deposit  with  the  bookmaker 
bom  they  wish  to  make  wagers.     This  method  of  betting  has 

lied   in  ;in   action   in   the  Supreme  Court   iu  New  ¥ork  and 

the  ji;  nothing  in  it  opposed  to  either  statutes  or  constitution. 

The  trail  v  quickly  made  and  they  would  he  quite  satis- 
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factory  to  those  concerned  except  that  there  is  as  yet  no  place  of  settle- 
ment, and  it  is  easier  to  "welch,"  without  being  made  an  object  of 
scorn  and  contumely,  than  it  is  in  England.  On  a  beautiful  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1895  I  went  to  Morris  Park, — a  well-known  race-course 
near  New  York  The  racing  was  excellent  and  two  years  before 
under  such  conditions  there  would  probably  have  been  10,000  persons 
present  Now  there  were  no  more  than  1,500  on  the  grounds.  On 
inquiring  of  a  well-known  bookmaker  why  so  few  were  present  he 
informed  me  that  the  small  attendance  was  due  to  the  recent  restrictions 
placed  on  betting. 

The  condition  of  racing  affairs  in  New  York  is  being  carefully 
watched  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  and  if  racing  should  thrive 
reasonably  in  the  Empire  State  under  the  conditions  imposed  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  other  States  will  enact  similar  laws.  This  would 
make  racing  conditions  practically  the  same  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  a  result  would  be  in  itself  desirable.  But  racing 
under  the  New  York  conditions  cannot  be  indulged  in  on  so  exten- 
sive a  scale,  for  the  profits  from  it  as  a  business  cannot  be  nearly  so 
large.  The  restrictions  to  betting  are  such  that  thousands  stay  away 
from  the  race  meetings  who  otherwise  would  go.  This  reduces  the 
revenue  of  the  associations  in  gate  money ;  though  the  most  consider- 
able reduction  is  in  the  stoppage  of  license  fees  from  the  bookmakers. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  associations  cannot  afford  to  offer  such 
great  prizes  for  the  horses,  nor  can  they  maintain  the  splendid  courses 
recently  built.  These  reductions  limit  the  attractiveness  of  breeding 
and  racing  as  businesses ;  but  the  reductions  are  not  so  considerable 
that  breeding  should  become  unprofitable  or  racing  unattractive  save 
to  the  sporting-men.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  thoroughbred  horse 
for  breeding  purposes,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  demand  for  his  pro- 
geny, was  valued  at  an  unreasonably  high  figure.  This  might  also  be 
said  of  the  brood  mares.  With  the  breeding  stock  valued  fairly  and 
sensibly  and  according  to  the  price  that  racing  animals  will  reasonably 
bring  in  the  market  the  breeding  of  thoroughbreds  would  still  be  the 
most  profitable  business  into  which  the  horseman  could  go.  Common 
horses  are  surely  and  steadily  depreciating  in  value,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  high-grade  horses.  The  high-grade  horses — notably  the 
American  trotters — are  the  result  of  a  very  considerable  admixture  of 
thoroughbred  blood  with  the  blood  of  horses  eomp;irativelv  eonnnon. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  run  of  horses  will  probably  be  quic 
ened  if  a  good  thoroughbred  sire  could   be  bought  for  a  price  within 
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the  means  of  others  than  men  of  wealth.  To  be  sure  it  would  be  silly 
to  expect  to  improve  the  generality  of  horses  by  lowering  the  standard 
of  the  thoroughbred.  The  thoroughbred  must  be  kept  pure  and  he 
too  should  be  improved.  The  inducement  to  keep  him  pure  and  to 
improve  him  as  an  animal  is  that  he  is  of  value  in  this  great  and  ex- 
hilarating sport 

There  has  been  much  interesting  discussion  of  late  years  as  to 
whether  the  thoroughbred  had  not  deteriorated  on  account  of  the  taste 
for,  and  fashion  of,  very  short  races.  The  tendency  was  undoubtedly 
bad,  though  there  is  much  question  whether  it  has  gone  far  enough  as 
yet  to  do  any  considerable  harm.  The  Jockey  Club  in  New  York  has 
a  rule  against  many  short,  races  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  intention 
in  this  to  return  to  the  old  style  of  long-distance  heat  races.  But 
surely  no  reform  would  go  backwards  very  far.  The  short  races,  and 
many  of  them  in  a  day,  were  undoubtedly  in  a  measure  occasioned  by 
the  demand  of  the  bookmakers  that  they  should  be  given  as  good 
opportunities  as  possible  to  get  back  from  the  general  bettors  the 
money  they  had  paid  for  license  fees.  In  this  way  the  betting  hurt 
the  improvement  of  the  horse ;  now,  when  the  associations  holding 
meetings  receive  nothing  from  the  bookmakers,  all  consideration  for 
them  may  be  disregard ed 

Neither  sportsmen  nor  sporting-men  are  particularly  pleased  with 
the  present  condition  of   the  la  -   to  racing   and   betting.     The 

orting-men,  if  the  New  York  I         should  become  universal,  would 
much  reduced  in  number.     But  the  sportsmen,  it  seems  to 
me,  purely  men,  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  control  and 

enjoy  the  sport  to  which  they  arc  attached  And  moreover  the  thor- 
oughbred h<  .  his  value  not  inflated  unreasonably,  might  have  a 
better  chana  Ihei        cially  qualified  for, — in  assist]] 

of  h<  in  this  country  so  that  there  would  in  time 
be  ri'  f  cold  blood  h-ft  But  the  thoroughbred  will  not  be  kept 
pure  without  racing,  and  racing  will  languish  and  perish  if  betting 
be  absolutely  stopped 

,l.\o.  Gilmer  Speed. 
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Of  late  the  newspapers  have  teemed  with  news  from  the  Transvaal 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  but  few  people  really  know  who  the  Boer  is 
and  what  are  his  antecedents.  It  is  the  intention  in  this  article  to  give 
a  short  history  of  the  race  which,  for  years,  has  stood  like  a  rock  in  the 
way  of  British  Imperial  ambition  in  South  Africa. 

The  Dutch  Afrikanders  are  of  pure  European  blood.  Banished  for 
their  Protestant  faith,  they  still  cling  with  childlike  simplicity  to  the 
religion  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  With  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  rifle  in  the  other,  enduring  hardships  which  would  blanch  the 
cheeks  of  the  bravest  men,  they  have  been  pioneers  of  civilization  to 
the  great  hordes  of  natives  in  darkest  South  Africa.  The  originators 
of  the  present  Boer  (farmer)  republics  in  South  Africa  were,  at  first, 
chiefly  French  Huguenots  driven  from  their  country  by  Roman  Catholic 
persecution.  A  few  years  before  they  reached  the  Cape,  or  southernmost 
extremity  of  Africa,  a  few  Hollanders  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  and  formed  a  settlement.  Stronger  than  the  French  in  loyalty 
to  their  national  habits,  the  language  and  customs  of  the  latter  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  those  of  the  Hollanders,  and,  to-day,  beyond  a  French 
name  here  and  there,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original  French  immigrant. 
Being  in  the  way  of  British  colonial  progress,  the  Boers  were  driven 
successively  into  Natal  and  the  higher  regions  along  the  Yaal  and 
Orange  rivers.  Fighting  step  by  step  and  inch  by  inch  against  the 
hated  Rooi  Baetji  (red-coats),  as  they  call  the  British  soldiers,  the  Boer 
was,  at  last,  forced  to  face  the  strongest  native  tribes.  It  was  in  the 
struggle  with  these  that  his  true  nature  was  shown.  His  courage,  de- 
termination, and  piety  were  developed  and  confirmed  by  the  difficulties 
encountered.  Gradually  the  small,  compact  band  that  faced  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Transvaal  districts  beat  back  the  Zulus  and  earned  for 
themselves  a  rich  pastoral  country.  It  is  his  ignoranoe  and  nou-pro- 
gressiveness,  united  to  his  phlegmatic,  stubborn  nature— a  result 
these  years  of  hardship — which  have  made  him  hated  by  the  OiUanders 
(foreigners).  The  men  of  greater  civilization  revile  his  ignoranoe,  but 
do  not  comprehend  his  virtues — his  piety,  simple  Living,  patriotism  and 
blind,  unreasoning  faith  in  God  and  His  Word. 
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But  it  is  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Boer  that  I  wish  more 
particularly  to  deal.  Loving  his  country,  the  Boer  loves  his  home  and 
family  still  more.  While  he  likes  a  neighbor,  he  does  not  care  that  he 
should  live  less  than  ten  miles  from  his  home.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  a  Boer,  while  standing  on  his  own  porch,  hates  to  see  the  smoke 
from  his  neighbor's  chimney  ;  and  this  is  true,  but  there  is  a  cause  for 
it  Living,  as  many  of  them  do,  in  a  land  not  too  favored  by  nature, 
where  long  droughts  make  it  almost  impossible  to  find  pasture  for  their 
flocks  and  cattle,  and  often  compelled  to  trek  in  search  of  water,  they 
have  a  natural  desire  to  be  free  from  the  inroads  of  near  neighbors  whose 
cattle  would  eat  the  grass  necessary  for  their  own  flocks  and  herds. 

The  houses  of  the  average  Boer  are  all  alike  and  that  of  a  Dopper,  or 
strict  Calvinistic  Boer,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  The  house  is  of  one 
story  and  built  mainly  of  mud  liberally  plastered  within  and  around 
a  thick  loose  stone  wall ;  the  roof  is  flat,  in  order  to  catch  the  rain 
water — the  only  means  of  supplying  his  family  with  this  element  in  a 
fairly  pure  condition.  The  house  seldom  contains  more  than  from 
four  to  six  rooms — the  kitchen,  a  storeroom,  and  a  few  bedrooms — ,and 
frequently  has  no  doors  except  at  the  outer  entrance.  Close  at  hand 
will  stand  a  rude  out-house — a  rough  stable  in  which  the  master  keeps 
his  trek  wagon  and  his  few  pet  horses.  A  short  distance  from  the 
Louse  may  be  seen  a  thick  wall  of  loose  stones  which  on  close  inspec- 
tion will  prove  to  be  a  dam  wall.  The  surrounding  country  slopes 
toward  this  wall  and  it  is  this  natural  watershed  which  is  the  sole  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  farmer  for  himself  and  his  herds  for  months  at  a 
tii:         Near  the  house  ma;        lerally  be  seen  one  or  two  small  huts, 

id  in  these  Bleep  the  herdsmen, — usually  Hottentots  or  Kaffirs,  taken 
children  in  some  raid  and  held  in  vassalage  or  mild  slavery.    The 
nativs  do  all  the  work  around  and  within  the  house,  for  the  Boers  of 

both  lot  fond  of  farm  work.      Not   far  away  may  be  seen   a 

number  of  enclo  nrrounded  by  low  stone  walls.     These  are  the 

M]        -  "  in  which  the  farm<  -•  his  herds  and  (locks  at  night,  serv- 

ing in  time- of  danger  as  an  admirable  defence  for  the  family.    Herd- 
id  hunting-dogs,  more  or  I  prowl  around  the  premises  and 
of  the  approach  of  Btrai         or  wild  beasl  , 
One  si                  ire  of  Boer  family  life  ua  the  reverence  paid  by 
the  junior-  to  their  parents  and  seniors;  even  the  married  sons  and 
their  wiv<                   with  reverence  to  the  orders  and  advice  of  their 
pa                          .     The  only  reason  that  this  is  so — you  are  told  if 
you  ask — is  that  the  Bible  commands  it. 
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The  daily  life  of  a  Boer  family  is  a  simple  one  :  At  daylight,  all  the 
members  assemble  in  the  main  room — the  kitchen  and  eating  room, 
although  most  of  the  food  is  cooked  in  the  open  air — where  the  head 
of  the  family  reads  reverently  a  chapter  or  two  from  the  Bible, — 
generally  the  Old  Testament, — -a  simple,  manly  prayer  is  then  offered, 
followed  by  the  observance  of  an  ancient  Bible  custom.  A  colored 
handmaid  enters  the  room  with  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel.  The 
guest  is  first  approached,  and  invited  to  wash  his  hands  and  face. 
The  head  of  the  family  is  next  approached  and  so  on  around  the 
room,  until  all  have  been  included  in  the  ceremony.  This  consti- 
tutes the  day's  ablufions  of  the  family.  They  all  sit  around  the  board 
while  the  father  says  a  long  grace,  and  a  stranger  not  familiar  with 
their  table  manners  is  apt  to  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Each  man,  for 
the  women  eat  alone,  selects  the  particular  piece  of  meat  that  strikes 
his  fancy  and  as  soon  as  the  "  Amen  '  is  spoken,  sticks  his  fork  into 
the  piece  selected.  It  happens  sometimes  that  two  select  the  same 
piece  ;  then,  the  quickest  man  gets  the  booty.  Dry  bread,  sometimes 
butter,  and  strong  black  coffee  complete  the  bill  of  fare.  It  has  been 
urged  against  the  Boer  that  he  is  uncleanly,  and  this  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  there  is  an  excuse  for  this  in  the  scarcity  of  wrater. 

The  men  dress  in  loose  fustian  coat  and  trousers,  dispensing  with 
waistcoat,  collar,  etc.  Their  stockingless  feet  are  encased  in  yellow 
veldt  schoens — raw-hide  shoes — without  heels.  The  women  dress  in 
loose,  unshaped,  wrapper-like  gowns  and  are  innocent  of  the  use  of 
corsets.  The  men,  as  a  rule,  are  tall,  large-limbed,  and  well-formed; 
the  women  too  are  well-formed  and  tall. 

The  Boer  never  undresses  on  retiring  to  rest, — a  habit  contracted 
by  reason  of  constant  night  alarms  and  attacks  by  native  and  other 
enemies,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  need  of  being  up  and  ready  for 
the  inroads  of  wild  beasts  on  his  herds  and  flocks.  All  his  life  has 
been  one  incessant  preparation  for  attack  from  some  quarter  or  another. 
His  greatest  friend — the  rifle — lies  by  his  side  and  at  the  slights 
alarm  the  whole  family  are  up  and  ready  for  defence.  In  fact  his 
house  is  nothing  more  than  a  camp.  Not  a  day  goes  by  but  young 
and  old  practise  witli  the  rifle,  either  on  the  deer  that  abound  within 
short  range  of  the  house,  or  on  inanimate  targets.  Ills  one  extrava- 
gance is  in  the  purchase  of  a  rifle.     He  will  giye  large  sums  of  money 

for  a  rifle  that  he  fancies,  and  many  hours  are  OOOUpied   in  keeping  his 

weapons  clean.     Be  always  maintains  a  liberal  supply  of  ammunition 

in  the  house,  baying  been  taught  from  long  experience  the  iu 
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of  this  single  indulgence.  The  women  can  also  shoot  well,  and  in 
past  history  have  defended  the  laager  (fort)  and  homes  in  the  absence 
of  their  male  protectors.  The  small  children  are  taught  to  load  the 
guns  and  early  become  good  shots.  Ever  since  the  great  trek  in  1834, 
when  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  republics  were  formed,  the  hand  of 
all  races  has  been  against  them,  and  it  is  only  by  obstinate  courage  and 
invincible  determination  that  the  Boer  has  maintained  his  existence. 

Courting  among  the  race  is  a  novel  proceeding.  A  young  man, 
having  of  course  asked  permission  of  his  father  to  court  the  hand  and 
heart  of  some  neighboring  damsel — by  neighboring,  I  mean  anywhere 
within  fifty  miles — proceeds  to  purchase  the  most  loudly  colored  and 
decorated  saddle-cloth  for  his  horse  that  he  can  possibly  find.  He  will 
spend  large  sums  on  this  article  of  equine  adornment,  and  one  know- 
ing the  country  can  never  mistake  a  young  Boer  going  out  courting. 
Mounted  on  his  most  spirited  steed,  he  approaches  the  house  of  the 
father  of  his  lady-love.  Unlike  the  3-outh  of  more  civilized  life,  he 
avoids  the  lady  and  seeks  her  father,  from  whom  he  reverentially  asks 
permission  to  court  his  daughter.  The  old  man  returns  no  answer,  but 
consults  his  Yrou,  and  the  youth  joins  the  young  folks.  No  more 
notice  is  taken  of  him  during  the  day,  but  if  his  request  be  agreeable 
to  the  parents,  when  the  hour  for  retiring  comes  the  mother  solemnly 
approaches  the  young  man  and  maiden  with  a  long  tallow  candle  in 
her  hand.  This  she  places  on  the  table,  lights,  and  bidding  the  couple 
an  affectionate  good-night,  retires.  This  is  the  silent  signal  to  the  lover 
that  his  suit  is  successful.  The  young  couple  are  permitted  to  sit  up 
;ether  in  the  kitchen  so  long  as  the  candle  lasts,  when  the  lady  retires 
to  the  one  dormitory  of  herself  and  sisters  and  the  youth  shares  the  bed 
of  the  brothers  or  male  portion  of  the  family. 

With  th  »f  the  home  religious  ceremony  already  referred 

to,  the  only  public  01        that  of  the  "NachtmaaL"    This  takes  place 

ry  three  months  in  the  chief  town  of  cadi  district    It  is  .-imply  a 

■k  of  public  prayer  and  the  taking  of  the  sacrament,  but  it  is  made 

what  of  a  feast  as  well,  for  it  is  the  only  time  when  the  families  in 

the  district  ©  The  Little  church  during  this  week  is  seldom 

ptyj  servi  ostantly  held  and  most  of  the  marriages  and 

baptisms  are  performed  then,  the  rites  being  those  of  the  hutch  lie- 
formed  Church.      lo  music  is  used  except  in  a  very  few  of  the  church' 
the  h;,        and  chants  I         led  by  a  clerk,  hid,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  simple  and  earnestn      of  the  worshipp         Atheism 

chin".  unknown  to  this  little  community  of  Christian  . 
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and  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  teaching  of  the  minister,  generally  a  Hol- 
lander by  birth,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  sacrilege. 

A  Boer  marriage  is  an  amusing  affair.  The  lady  is  generally  re- 
splendent in  a  wedding  dress,  hired  for  the  occasion  at  one  of  the  few 
stores  in  the  nearest  town.  At  the  town  where  I  resided  for  some 
time,  there  were  two  rival  stores  and  each  had  a  wedding  dress ;  it  was 
always  known  by  the  color  of  the  dress  from  which  store  it  came.  In 
the  same  way,  the  groom  hires  his  suit.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
the  bride  and  groom  kneel  to  the  parents  of  each  and  receive  a  blessing. 
A  married  son  generally  builds  on  his  father's  land  and  is  given  a  por- 
tion of  the  herds  and  cattle.  At  other  times  he  treks  to  the  frontier  and 
"  squats  "  for  himself. 

The  historian  Froude,  in  one  of  the  few  true  assertions  he  made  in 
his  account  of  South  Africa,  stated  that  the  Boer  lived  the  nomadic 
life  of  Abraham  and  the  forefathers.  But  this  is  only  partially  true. 
The  Boer  has  a  passionate  love  of  home,  and  the  nomadic  life  is  at 
times  forced  upon  him,  as  I  have  before  stated,  by  frequent  long 
droughts.  At  such  times  the  huge  tented  trek  wagon  is  drawn  out  of 
the  stable ;  the  household  supplies  are  loaded  into  it,  with  the  bed- 
ding, and  all  the  horses  are  saddled.  A  long  line  of  oxen  is  inspanned 
to  the  wagon,  and,  driving  his  herds  and  flocks  before  him,  the  Boer, 
as  Father  Abraham  did,  seeks  with  his  family  new  pastures,  in  more 
favored  spots.  At  the  first  heavy  rains  he  returns  to  his  home.  A 
Boer  family  thus  "  on  the  trek11  may  frequently  be  met  with,  and  the 
European  traveller  seeing  it  believes  it  to  be  their  general  mode  of  life. 

Twice  each  year  he  loads  his  wagon  with  skins  or  wool,  travels 
over  the  Drakensberg  Mountains,  and  seeks  the  seaport  of  Natal, 
to  dispose  of  his  produce  and  purchase  his  few  necessities.  It  has 
been  urged  against  the  Boers  that  they  are  dishonest  and  invariably 
try  to  cheat  the  trader.  This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  only  a  defensive  measure  against  the  greater  cheating  of  the  more 
skilful  and  educated  trader.  For  years,  the  simple  Boers  were  terribly 
fleeced,  so  much  so  that  it  was  common  talk  and  a  matter  of  boast- 
ing among  the  storekeepers.  The  Boer  at  length  discovered  this,  and, 
in  defence,  assumed  the  weapons  of  the  wily  storekeeper.  Stones 
were  put  in  the  centre  of  wool  bales  to  increase  the  weight,  and  other 
such  practices  indulged  in.  To  such  an  extent  has  Boer  thieving 
in  stores  been  carried  that  detectives  are  placed  there  with  instruotioni 
to  watch  every  movement  of  the  purchaser  and  his  family.  The  store- 
keeper never  charges  them   with  theft,  but  the  article  taken  is  added 
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to  the  bill  at  three  times  its  original  value,  and  the  poor  Boer  dares 
not  object  It  must  be  remembered  that  his  dishonesty  has  been 
forced  upon  him  by  those  who  are  now  deriding  his  want  of  honesty. 
In  daily  life  among  themselves,  the  Boers  are  strictly  honest.  Their 
love  of  fair  play  and  strict  sense  of  justice  are  admitted  by  all  unbiassed 
travellers.  It  has  been  strongly  exemplified  in  their  generous  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Jameson,  as  they  know  he  is  not  the  head  but  only  the 
servant  of  others  in  carrying  out  his  unsuccessful  raid. 

Cowardice  has  also  been  charged  against  the  Boer.  His  fight 
against  the  British,  in  1881,  one  would  think,  had  settled  this  ques- 
tion. Men  who  have  made  the  history  that  these  men  have,  should 
receive  more  consideration.  Six  hundred  Boers,  with  nothing  but 
muzzle-loading  Boers  (old  rifles),  faced  twelve  thousand  Zulus  from 
behind  their  simple  wagon  defences  and  destroyed  for  years  the  power 
of  that  nation.  The  fact  that  they  killed  more  than  three  thousand 
shows  how  stern  the  battle  must  have  been.  Even  now  the  Uitlanders 
keep  up  the  cry  of  cowardice  against  them ;  but  their  character  is  mis- 
understood. The  European  idea  of  bravery  is  to  charge  upon  the  foe 
in  the  open ;  but  the  Boer  calls  such  bravery  fool-hardiness  and  with 
■orn  points  out  that  if  he  and  his  forefathers  had  done  the  same 
there  would  be  no  Transvaal  Republic  to-day.  He  considers  use- 
lean  exposure  of  life  a  crime,  and  useless  killing  as  irreligious. 
Thus  while  in  ordinary  cases  his  shrinking  from  battle  would  be  part 
of  his  religion,  in  a  holy  war  for  the  defence  of  his  country  and  its 

litutions  he  can  become  brave  even  to  recklessne 

The  military  system  adopted  by  the  nation  is  simple,  and  yet  per- 
fect in  its  way.  Each  district  is  commanded  by  a  field  cornet  whose 
duty  it  is  in  case:  of  alarm  to  issue  notices  to  all  in  the  district.  An 
alarm  i  nerally  brought  in  by  some  herdsman  or  native  hunter, 
who  has  accidentally  run  upon  the  enemy  or  heard  some  rumor  of  his 

h.     Mounted  men  at  top  speed  are  instantly  despatched  to  all 

quarters  of  the  district  and  in  a  short  time  every  family,  with  house- 
hold and  herd-,  are  trekking  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  district 
in  which  is  situated  the  laager.     It  takes  but  a  comparatively 

short  time,   for  every   white   man,    woman,   and   child   to  !».■   safely  en- 

•  I.     The  defence  attended  to,  riders  are  despatched  to  meet  the 
to  bring  n<        i  bis  approach     M--  lengers  are  spurred  to  the 

pital  to  alarm   the  Government  and  within  a  few  hours  thousands  ol' 

the  fine  '  and  best  equipped  horsemen  in  the  world  nave  assem- 

bled in  defence  of  their  Eatherland.     The  Boers  seldom  attack  the  foe ; 
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their  general  plan  is,  as  in  the  late  Jameson  raid,  to  hover  around 
until  a  convenient  piece  of  country  is  found,  when,  trusting  to  their 
prowess  as  shots  and  to  the  excellence  of  their  horses  to  keep  out  of 
harm's  way,  they  pour  a  deluge  of  lead  on  the  foe  from  long  distance. 
Hardly  a  man  is  to  be  seen,  for  every  hiding-place  is  taken  advantage 
of,  and  the  well-trained  horse,  which  comes  at  call,  invariably  conveys 
its  rider  out  of  danger  when  necessary.  As  to  the  excellence  of  their 
method  of  defensive  warfare  against  large  hordes  of  natives,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  British  soldier  in  fighting  the  Zulu  was 
defeated  every  time  until  he  adopted  the  Boer's  defence.  This  war- 
laager  or  defence  deserves  some  explanation:  When  a  Boer  army 
advances  into  an  enemy's  country,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  long  train 
of  large  wagons,  containing  the  supplies,  each  drawn  by  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  oxen.  Naturally,  the  progress  is  slow  and  whenever  the 
natural  outline  of  the  country  permits  it,  the  enemy  will  ambush  the 
train.  The  danger  to  such  slow-moving  vehicles  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  cut  off  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  are  easily 
seen  ;  but  the  Boers  found  a  method  of  defeating  such  attempts.  Out- 
riders give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and  immediately  a  hol- 
low square,  made  by  the  wagons  being  drawn  up  together  with  the  oxen 
on  the  inside,  is  formed ;  openings  for  the  horsemen  are  left  and  in  an 
inconceivably  short  space  of  time  a  defence  is  made  which  has  always 
proved  successful  in  Boer  warfare  against  natives.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  defence  not  only  for  the  army,  but  also  for  the  oxen  and  supplies. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  inhospitality  of  the  Boers,  and  it  is  the 
fashion  for  recent  writers  to  linger  upon  what  they  call  this  defect  in 
his  character.  This  is  doing  him  a  great  wrong.  Formerly,  the  Boer, 
in  his  rough,  uncouth  manner,  was  as  hospitable  as  any  race  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  he  had  not  much  to  give,  but  that  which  he  had  he  gave, 
after  the  fashion  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  with  his  whole  heart;  it  was 
part  of  his  religion  to  feed  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  So  long  as  a 
white  man  rode  to  his  door  on  horseback  he  was  welcome,  no  matter 
what  his  race  ;  but  no  feeling  was  shown  for  a  man  on  foot,  as,  in 
accordance  with  the  Boer  habit  of  thought,  a  man  unable  to  obtain  a 
horse  to  ride  could  not  be  a  reputable  man.  So  far  did  their  hospi- 
tality to  the  stranger  extend  that  it  was  a  mark  of  honor  and  trust,  if 
no  other  bed  were  at  hand,  to  permit  the  guest  t«>  sleep  on  the  same 
mattress  with  the  children  of  the  host  This  was  before  the  d 
covery  of  diamonds.  Subsequently,  the  seizure  of  those  fields  by  the 
English  and  the  consequent  hatred  engendered,  the  rush  of  deserting 
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sailors  and  soldiers,  and  adventurers  of  all  descriptions  in  search  of 
wealth,  the  frequent  robberies  and  other  outrages  committed  by  these 
men  on  their  way  to  the  diamond-  fields  naturally  caused  the  Boer  to 
depart  from  his  previous  hospitality, — so  that  from  being  the  most 
generous  of  hosts  he  became  the  most  niggardly.  At  the  same  time, 
while  he  would  turn  the  Englishman  from  his  door, — the  Scotchman 
and  the  Irishman,  having  also  been  treated  unfairly  by  the  English, 
were  always  welcome  guests. 

The  extent  of  the  Boers  reading  is  his  Bible.  Books  and  news- 
papers, to  the  majority,  are  an  abomination.  They  hate  everything 
that  does  not  contribute  directly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  family  circle. 
Their  houses  are  bare  of  all  but  absolutely  necessarv  furniture  ;  music 
is  ignored  and  all  refining  influences  are  unknown  in  the  house.  Stock- 
breeding,  native  politics,  psalm-singing,  and  hunting  comprise  the 
extent  of  their  pleasures.  How  little  interest  these  people  take  in 
their  country,  except  as  their  fatherland,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  was  not  discovered  by  them. 
Indeed  great  anger  was  expressed  by  some  that  gold  and  other  min- 
erals had  been  found  by  the  Uitlanders.  The  children  are  now  taught 
to  read  and  to  write,  but  beyond  that  all  education  is  abhorred.  The 
Boer  is  wife-ridden  as  well  as  priest-ridden.  The  wife  is  generally  the 
better  educated  and,  in  matters  of  religion,  war,  and  politics,  controls 
her  husband  to  a  great  extent  She  is  more  advanced  in  ideas  and 
more  independent  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  late  war  of  independence 
which  ended  at  Majuba  Hill  would  have  been  undertaken  had  it  not 
been  for  the  influence  of  the  women  of  the  country.  No  native-born 
Transvaak-r  ever  keeps  a  store,  the  local  trade  being  done  entirely  by 
the  Uitlandei  The  B  iers  hate  trade  and  despise  those  who  live  by 
it     While  little  produce  is  m,  except  Jar  family  consumption,  the 

natural  fertility  of  the  country  in  tin-  lower  plains  enables  them  to 

grow  many  fro       aid  luxuries  with  little  labor;    the  orange  grows 

all  re,  while  tobacco,  beautiful  flowers  of  many  varieties, 

■ni,  and  other  productions  can  be  had  for  the  simple  turning  over  of  the 

soil.  ark  ifl        Tally  done  by  the  native  apprenti       or  slaves, 

tarring  to  slavery,  I  would        that  the  most  decided  ol  jection 

B       —mad  e  who  desire  the  establishment  of  British 

rul-         •  ounds  in  the  Tr        aal     Not  only  is  this  false, 

.*  I  can'witn  the  tact  that  mere  slavery  i  lay  under 

the    B  Q  t  in   Africa   than    under  the   ivpuhl;  While 

the  B  b  mild  sort  of  ownership  over  the  children  taken  in 
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battle  or  on  forays,  the  men  and  women  so  taken  never  consider  them- 
selves slaves.  They  are  well  treated,  except,  of  course,  in  occasional 
cases,  and  never  feel  the  badge  of  servitude ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
British  colonies  the  brutal  native  law  is  permitted  and  has  the  sanction 
of  the  Government.  In  Natal,  for  example,  although  the  natives  are 
accepted  as  British  subjects  and  pay  tribute  to  the  crown,  every  wife 
is  purchased  from  her  father  for  ten  head  of  cattle,  the  price  being 
regulated  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  country  and  approved  by 
the  governor.  A  girl  so  sold  has  no  redress,  and  I  have  seen  girls 
praying  the  resident  magistrates  of  districts  to  defend  them  from  some 
old  native  with  many  wives,  to  whom  they  had  been  sold,  while  the 
magistrate  has  stood  willing  but  unable  to  aid  them. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  a  few  words  about  Presi- 
dent Kriiger,  who  has  of  late  come  so  prominently  before  the  world. 
He  is  now  seventy- two  years  old  but  active  and  healthy.  In  his  youth 
and  middle  age  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
republic,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  Oom  Paul's  feats  of  strength  and 
courage.  His  features  are  almost  expressionless,  but  his  small  dark 
eyes  show  the  honest,  kindly,  meditative  character  of  the  man.  He  is 
not  without  a  certain  dignity,  however,  that  commands  respect  and 
confidence.  President  Kriiger  is  not  a  finished  diplomat  and  states- 
man, but,  discarding  diplomacy,  he  takes  up  an  issue  straightforwardly, 
and  it  is  this  that  has  enabled  him  to  carry  his  country  successfully 
through  so  many  difficulties.  European  diplomats  find  themselves 
outmanoeuvred  by  this  man,  and  the  British  Government  has  learned 
to  respect  his  opinions  and  ideas. 

The  newspapers  lately  have  informed  us  that  the  Uitlanders  are 
denied  citizenship.  This  is  one  of  the  many  false  assertions  made 
by  those  interested  in  destroying  the  autonomy  of  the  nation.  The 
whites,  whether  citizens  by  birth  or  naturalized,  after  five  years1  resi- 
dence and  on  payment  of  £25  (about  $125),  are  entitled  to  take  part 
in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Volksraad  and  of  the  President 
For  membership  to  the  Kaad  and  for  the  Presidency,  only  natives1  or 
residents  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  owners  of  real  estate  and  profess- 
ing the  Protestant  religion,  are  eligible.  Since  the  British  annexation 
and  subsequent  release  of  the  country,  all  those  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion for  annexation  to  England  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  sutTra. 

1  At  the  present  time  the  Transvaal  has  a  population  of  about  500,000,     01 

this  number  more  than  300,000  are  black;  100,000  the  floating  gold-dlggfog 
population,  and  the  remainder  Boonh  with  a  (Vw  European  traders  and  farmers, 
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and  from  holding  public  office.     This  is  only  what  would  be  done  to 
traitors  in  any  country,  perhaps  less  than  would  be  done  in  most. 

Before  closing  this  article,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  oath 
signed  by  these  so-called  "  barbarians  "  when,  after  two  years  of  patient 
waiting,  and  despairing  of  justice  from  England,  they  reluctantly  took 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right.  This  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Kriiger  and  all  the  more  prominent  Boers  previous  to  the  war 
of  1881,  which  resulted  in  their  present  independence.  -It  will  strike 
most  people  that  this  is  the  oath  of  men  who  are  to  be  respected,  and 
who  are  likely  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  civilized 
world.     It  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  praying  for 
His  gracious  assistance  and  mercy,  we,  burghers  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
have  solemnly  agreed,  for  us  and  for  our  children,  to  unite  in  a  holy  covenant, 
which  we  confirm  with  a  solemn  oath.  It  is  now  forty  years  ago  since  our 
fathers  left  the  Cape  Colony  to  become  a  free  and  independent  people.  These 
forty  years  were  forty  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  "We  have  founded  Natal, 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South  African  Republic,  and  three  times  has  the 
English  Government  trampled  upon  our  liberty.  Our  flag,  baptised  with  the 
blood  and  tears  of  our  fathers,  has  been  pulled  down.  As  by  a  thief  in  the  night 
has  our  free  Republic  been  stolen  from  us.  "We  cannot  suffer  this  and  we  may  not. 
It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  unity  of  our  fathers  and  our  love  to  our  children 
should  oblige  us  to  deliver  unto  our  children,  unblemished,  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  wo  hen?  unit<\  and  give  each  other  the  hand  as 
men  and  brethren,  solemnly  promising  to  be  faithful  to  our  country  and  people, 
and  looking  unto  God,  to  work  together  unto  death  for  the  restoration  of  the 
liberty  of  our  Republic.     So  truly  help  us  God  Almighty." 

These  men  have  been  maligned.  I  am  Afrikander  enough  to 
know  that  the  despatches  daily  appearing  in  the  public  prints  are 
written  in  the  interest  of  those  who  originated  the  present  disturb- 
an'-  Not  one  tenth  of  ti  ertionsmade  in  those  despatches  arc 
true,  and  it  will  he  seen,  when  time  permits  a  retrospect,  that  the 

called  "refi  dd  to  be  needed  in  the  gold-fields  :nv  nothing 

but  a  tissue  of  absurd  claims  by  men,  the  majority  <>f  whom  are  non- 
residents of  the  Republic  and  are  there  simply  in  the  interest  of  sel- 

h  gain,    That  tin-  present  uprising  lias  an  object  is  plain,  and  it  is 
al-o  apparent  that  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  with  h  dates  has  already 

gohhh-d  up  tin-  Qriqualand  West  diamond-fields  and  Matabeleland,  is 

tiM-  bottom  of  it 
The  question  dow         i:   "What  will  he  the  next  move  of  these 

piratOl  To    in'-,    this   seems    evident:    (Veil     Rhodes    is   the 

leader  of  a  large  party  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  diamond  fields,  and 
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especially  Matabeleland,  where  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
reigns  paramount  His  desire  is  to  seize  the  rich  gold-fields  for  the 
chartered  company,  as  he  has  already  done  the  diamond-fields.  Stand- 
ing like  a  rock  in  his  way  is  the  Government  of  this  little  band  of 
pioneers.  Under  Boer  law,  the  natural  increment  of  the  soil  cannot 
belong  to  individuals,  but  only  to  the  Government.  Individuals  can 
dig,  on  payment  of  a  tax  on  all  that  they  obtain  from  the  soil ;  but  all 
minerals,  until  dug,  belong  to  the  Government  Of  course,  under 
such  a  law,  it  would  be  impossible  for  men  to  form  a  trust  in  this 
mineral.  Bhodes  sees  this  and  his  first  object  is  to  wipe  out  the 
Government  that  stands  in  his  way.  He  knows  that  with  the  advent 
of  British  rule  British  laws  will  prevail  and  that  it  would  take  him 
and  his  rich  associates  but  a  short  time  to  own  the  gold-fields.  His 
scheme  to  obtain  the  aid  of  England  has  so  far  collapsed,  but  there 
is  a  deeper  and  broader  one  yet  to  be  tried.  Foiled  by  the  English 
Government,  he  will  now  advocate  an  independent,  united  South 
Africa.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Ehodes  boldly  takes  this  course,  he 
will  be  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  British  South 
Africa  as  well  as  by  a  strong  influence  at  home, — where  numbers  of 
the  rich  and  aristocratic  are  interested  in  his  financial  adventures. 
Once  the  colonies  are  free  from  British  rule,  the  subjection  of  the 
Boer  republics  will,  of  course,  simply  be  a  matter  of  time.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  if  this  plan  be  carried  out,  whether  England  will 
adhere  to  her  promise  to  the  Boer  republics  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence on  condition  that  she  should  hold  control  ovtr  them  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  treaties. 

If  the  South  Africans  desire  independence,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
England  can  refuse  it;  and  if  England  refuses,  it  is  equally  hard  to  see 
how  she  can  retain  her  influence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
British  colonist,  as  a  rule,  is  well  educated  and  progressive,  imbued 
with  a  high  opinion  of  the  freedom  that  should  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Briton ;  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  any  forced 
restraint  imposed  by  the  paternal  Government  This  may  be  looked 
upon  as  absurd  reasoning,  but  time  will  show.  I  have  had  fourteen 
years'  experience  in  Africa,  and  I  know  well  the  feeling  of  the  residents 
of  each  state  and  colony. 

T.  Lorain h  Wiuik. 


r[he  fbrum 
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DEFICIENCY   OF  KEVEXUE   THE   CAUSE   OF   OUR 

FINANCIAL  ILLS. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  confined  himself 
to  two  important  subjects — our  foreign  relations,  and  the  condition  of 
our  national  finances.  He  followed  it  by  another  message  on  the 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela. 

While  Congress  has  heartily,  perhaps  too  hastily,  but  with  entire 
unanimity,  supported  him  in  maintaining  the  interests  and  honor  of 
our  country  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  it  has  not  and  will  not  approve 
idations  on  the  more  important  subject  of  our  financial 
policy,  and  especially  of  our  currency.  Be  has  mistaken  the  cause  of 
our  present  financial  condition  in  attributing  it  to  the  demand  for  gold 
l>r  United  States  notes,  Instead  of  to  the  deficiency  of  revenue  caused 

the  legislation  of  the  last  Cong  Be  places  the  effect  before  the 

can         Be  pro]  a  remedy  the  conversion  of  the  United  States 

notes  and  the  Treasury  notes  into  interest-bearing  bonds,  thus  increas- 

the  interest-bearing  debt  near!         K),000,000.     Be  proposes  a  line 

of  policy  that  will  produce  a  Bharp  contraction  of  our  currency,  add 

greatly  to  the  burden  of  <         tig  debts,  and  arresl  the  progress  of  almosl 

Ajnerican  industry  which  now  competes  with  foreign  productions, 

The  President  is  supported  in  these  views  by  M r.  Carlisle.     It  is 

with  diffidence  I  undertake  to  controvert  their  opinions;  but  my  con- 

of  their  erroneousnesfl  are  so  decided  that  I  hope  the  strength 

of  the  fact    I  will  submit  will  convince  every  one  that  tin-  true  line  of 

public  policy  is  to  supply  the  (-       nment  with  ample  means  to  meet 

Oopj  right,  1805,  by  tbi  Forum  PttblWrfOg  ( '"in]>iiny. 

'J 
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current  expenditures  and  to  pay  each  year  a  portion  of  the  public  debt 
The  gold  reserve  provided  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes 
can  then  be  easily  maintained  not  only  without  cost,  except  the  loss  of 
interest  on  the  gold  in  the  Treasury,  but  with  a  saving  of  interest  on 
United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  five  times  the  interest  lost 
by  the  gold  held  in  reserve.  A  vastly  greater  benefit  than  saving 
interest  is  secured  to  our  people  by  a  national  paper  currency  at  par 
with  coin,  supported  by  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  redeemed 
on  demand  in  coin  at  the  Treasury  in  the  principal  city  of  the  United 
States. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  easy  maintenance  of  our  notes 
at  par  with  coin  is  the  fact  that  during  this  Administration  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Government  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  Congress.  If  Congress  had  provided  necessary 
revenue,  or  if  the  President  and  Mr.  Carlisle  had  refused  to  expend 
appropriations  not  mandatory  in  form,  but  permissive,  so  as  to  confine 
expenditures  within  receipts,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  with 
the  reserve.  This  would  have  been  a  stalwart  act  in  harmony  with 
the  President's  character  and  plainly  within  his  power.  All  appropri- 
ations which  are  not  provided  to  carry  into  effect  existing  law  are  per- 
missive, but  not  mandatory,  and  his  refusal  to  expend  money  in  excess 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would  not  only  have  been  justified 
by  public  policy,  but  would  have  been  heartily  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  knew  as  well  as  any  one  that,  from  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  to  the  elate  of  his  inauguration,  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  had  been  less  than  its  receipts.  I  have  before  me 
a  table  which  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  each  year  from 
1866  to  1893.  From  this  official  statement  it  appears  that  for  each  and 
every  year,  during  this  long  period,  there  was  a  surplus,  which  was 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  bearing  interest.  This 
debt  amounted  August  31,  1865,  to  $2,381,530,294.  On  March  1, 
1893,  it  was  $585,034,260,  thus  showing  a  reduction  of  $1,796,496,08  I 
of  the  interest-bearing  debt.  The  public  faith  was  pledged  to  this 
reduction  in  our  loan  laws  and  by  the  act  creating  a  sinking  fund,  and, 
though  in  some  years  we  did  not  comply  with  the  tonus  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  yet  in  other  years  we  exceeded  its  requirements,  and  prior  to 
this  Administration  the  aggregate  reduction  of  debt  was  greater  than 
the  law  required  Now,  for  the  first  time  since  L866,  \\>-  have  defi- 
ciencies of  revenue.  Prom  March  1,  1898,  h»  December  I,  1895,  the 
national  debt  1ms  been  increased  $162,602,245. 
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The  President,  in  his  recent  annual  message,  complained  that  the 
law  of  October  6,  1890,  known  as  the  McKinley  act,  was  "  inefficient 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue."  That  law,  though  it  largely  reduced 
taxation  by  placing  many  articles  on  the  free  list  and  granted  a  bounty 
for  the  production  of  sugar,  yet  did  not  reduce  revenues  below  expen- 
ditures, but  provided  a  surplus  of  $37,239,762.57  on  June  30,  1891,  of 
$9,914,453.66  on  June  30, 1892,  and  of  $2,341,674.29  on  June  30, 1893, 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  was  President  and  a  Democratic  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  had  been  elected,  all  pledged  to  repeal  the  McKinley 
act  and  to  reduce  duties.  That  the  McKinley  act  did  not  produce  more 
revenue  in  1893  and  1894  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  Any  tariff  law 
denounced  by  the  party  in  power,  with  a  promise  to  repeal  it  and  to 
reduce  duties,  would  prevent  importations  under  the  old  law  and  thus 
lower  the  revenue. 

Early  in  December,  1893,  at  the  first  regular  session  of  Congress 
during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term,  a  bill  was  formulated,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  passed  the  ETouse  of  Representatives.  That  bill  met  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  President  If  it  had  become  a  law  as  originally 
presented,  the  deficiency  in  revenue  would  have  been  much  greater 
than  now  ;  but  conservative  Democratic  Senators,  with  the  aid  of  Re- 
publican Senators,  greatly  improved  the  House  bill,  added  other  duties, 
and  changed  the  scope  of  the  measure.  With  these  amendments  it 
became  a  law.  The  P  Lent  refused  to  sign  it,  expressing  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  yet  now  supports  it  when  dcli- 
ci<  tlv  increased,  when  the  public  debt  is  increasing, 

and  doubts  are  expr  3  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  main- 

at  par  wil        in.     The  President  makes  no  mention  in 
In"  of  these  di  ;  no  mention  of  the  issue  of  interest- 

ring  bonds  to  meet  them.     T]        cretary  of  the  Treasury  is  more 
:k  in  his  nent     Ee  reports  a  deficiency  of  $69,803,260.58 

•  ended  June  80,  L894,  and  for  the  year  ended 
J  uv  •  i  '  .  and  for  the  six  months  prior  to  Decem- 

ber 1.  !  sl7.«il::  >\  ;   in  all,  S  1  ::m.^;>.o^:;. 

tmplaint  was  made  that  the  McKinley  law  was  "inefficient  for 
■  purpo       ..."  ri    'mi''"   when  the  Wilson  bill  was  pendii]       The 
objectio  McKinley  I  that  it  was  a  "protective  tariff," 

and  the  Wi        bill  was  a  "revenue  tariff!"     I  hai         tatement  before 
me  sho?  and  expenditures  under  eacn  law  each  month, 

— tli"  McKinley  law  from  il  to  the  election  "f  Mr.  Cleveland, 

:  law  from  its  pa  i  December  l.  L89&     During 
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the  twenty-five  months  of  the  McKinley  law  (October,  1890-92)  the 
average  monthly  surplus  was  $1, 129,821/  During  the  existence  of  the 
Wilson  law  (September,  1894,  to  December,  1895)  the  average  monthly 
deficiency  was  $4, 699, 603. a  If  the  McKinley  law  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  inefficient  for  revenue,  he  should  have  said  of  the 
Wilson  law  that  it  was  bounteous  in  deficiencies. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  law  the  agricultural  imports, 
all  of  which  are  such  as  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
common  products  of  our  farms,  were  of  the  value  of  $107,342,522. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  law  the  imports  of  the  same 
farm  products  were  of  the  value  of  $51,414,844.  So  under  the  Wilson 
law  the  imports  of  agricultural  products,  which  we  produce  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  were  doubled  in  amount  as  compared  with  the 
amount  imported  under  the  McKinley  law. 

Notably,  during  the  same  time,  the  importation  of  two  articles  (that 
we  can  produce  in  the  United  States)  under  the  Wilson  law  were  wool, 
valued  at  $32,589,791,  and  hides,  $24,623,239.  Under  the  McKinley 
law  wool  valued  at  $6,299,934  and  hides  valued  at  $10,480,562  were 
imported.  Importations  of  wool  were  increased  under  the  Wilson  law 
sixfold.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  sheep  are  being  destroyed.  The 
importation  of  hides  under  the  present  act  increased  two  and  one  half 
fold.     The  American  farmer  was  thus  deprived  of  his  home  market 

Other  importations  made  during  a  year  under  the  Wilson  law,  of 
articles  which  we  can  readily  produce  in  this  country,  were  valued  at 
$263,684,513,  while  under  the  McKinley  law  the  value  of  the  same 
articles  imported  was  $172,743,601. 

The  enormous  importations  under  the  Wilson  law,  for  which  wo 
had  to  pay  gold,  necessarily  diminished  the  exports  of  the  United 
States.  Our  chief  reliance  in  our  foreign  trade  is  to  export  our 
products,  mainly  agricultural,  in  sufficient  quantity  or  more  to  pay  for 
our  imports,  so  that  the  balance  of  trade  shall  be  in  our  favor.  Under 
the  Wilson  law  we  exported  in  a  year  agricultural  productions  valued 
at  $301,578,885,  while  during  the  last  year  of  the  McKinley  law  we 
exported  similar  productions  valued  at  (871,125,299.     It  will  thus  be 


1  Total  receipts  under  Mc- 
Kinley law  October, 
1890-92 1768,456,820 

Total  expenditures  under 
McKinley  law  October, 
1890-92 731,211,184 

Surplus $28,845,641 


2Total  receipts  under  Wil- 
son law  September,  ts!>l, 
to  Deoember,  L8M | '•:  1,790,6 18 

Total  expenditure!  under 
Wilson  law  September, 
18D1.  to  Deoember,  1895,    -in.290.6M 
Deficiency $;o..eo.on 
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seen  that  under  the  McKinley  law  we  exported  more  and  under  the 
other  law  less,  the  difference  amounting  to  about  $70,000,000.  There- 
fore, the  balance  of  trade  necessarily  turned  against  us. 

I  could  pursue  the  analysis  of  these  two  laws  further,  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  explain  the  preference  of  the  Wilson  bill  by  the  Presi- 
dent He  believes  in  large  importations  at  the  lowest  cost,  without 
regard  to  the  industries  and  labor  of  our  countrymen,  while  I  believe 
in  a  careful  discrimination  and  the  imposition  of  such  duties  on  articles 
that  compete  with  home  productions  as  will  diversify  our  employments 
and  protect  and  foster  impartially  all  industries,  whether  of  the  farm, 
the  workshop,  the  mine,  the  forest,  or  the  sea.  I  have  not  been  satis- 
fied with  any  tariff  law  made  during  my  public  life,  though  I  have 
shared  in  framing  many.  I  prefer  a  law  that  will  impartially  protect 
and  encourage  all  home  industries,  and  I  regard  the  McKinley  law  as 
infinitely  better  than  the  "Wilson  law,  which  I  believe  is  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  we  now  encounter  by  adverse  balance  of  trade,  the  expor- 
tation of  gold,  and  the  derangement  of  our  monetary  system.  The 
Wilson  law  lias  produced  ;i  deficiency  every  hour  and  day  that  it 
has  been  on  the  statute  book,  while  the  McKinley  law  has  always  pro- 
duced a  surplus  until  after  the  incoming  of  this  Administration,  and  if 
adrnii.  d  since  that  time  by  friendly  agents  would  have  furnished 

tli»   ( I  vernment  all  the  revenue  needed. 

The  deficiency  of  revenue  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  demand  for 

Id  for  United  S  The  gold  hoarded  for  resumption  pur- 

wss  qoI  separated  from  the  money  received  for  current  revenue, 

and,  this  revenue  being  insufficient  to  meet  expenses,  the  gold  accumu- 

'I  for  redemption  purposes  was  drawn  upon  to  make  good  the 
deficiency        This  created  a  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 

maintain  tie-  parity  of   [Jnited   S  DOtes  with  coin,  and   led  to  their 

presentation  for  redemption  in  coin.  The  draft  on  the  Treasury  f<>r 
coin  during  this  Administration  has  been  greater  than  tin' amount  of 

ficiency  of  revenue  during  the  same  period  In  every  aspect  in 
which  th  presents  itself  to  my  mind  I  come  to  no  other  con- 

clusion than  that  the  deficiency  of  revenue  and  the  consequent  en- 
iment  upon  the  redemption  fund  are  the  causes  of  our  present 
fins  tndition,  and  that  the  only  remedies  are  either  a  radical 

reduction  <>f  expenditures  or  an  Increase  <»i  taxation,  and  perhaps  both, 
I  do  not.  believe  that  the  condition  requires  a  suspension  of  public 

rks  or  a  postponement  <»f  measures  now  in  progress  t<»  strengthen 
th<  and  navy. 
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It  is  strange  that  the  President  in  dealing  with  our  financial  con- 
dition should  ignore  entirely  the  pregnant  and  controlling  fact  that 
during  his  term  of  office,  thus  far,  three  issues  of  bonds  have  been  made, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $162,315,400,  to  meet  current  expenses 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  He  attributes  all  our  financial  difficulties 
to  the  continued  circulation  of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes — 
debts  bearing  no  interest — amounting  to  nearly  $500,000,000.  His 
statement  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  United  States  notes  is  strongly 
tinged  with  prejudice,  for  though  these  notes  were  irredeemable  for  a 
time,  they  were  convertible  into  bonds  bearing  interest  payable  in  coin. 
They  replaced  notes  issued  by  banks  chartered  by  the  several  States. 
They  were  the  best  possible  substitute  for  coin,  and,  in  connection 
with  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  they  furnished  the  means  by 
which  alone  the  army  and  navy  could  have  been  sustained  during  the 
war.  After  the  war  was  over  the  question  of  the  retirement  of  United 
States  notes  was  mooted,  but  no  party  or  section  of  our  country  de- 
manded a  cancellation  of  these  notes,  though  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  to  be  retained  in  circulation.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  then  demanded  the  largest  amount  named,  while  a  new 
party  called  the  "  Greenback  party,"  demanded  an  unlimited  issue 
without  any  provision  for  their  redemption  in  coin.  The  Republican 
party  provided,  by  the  resumption  act  of  1875,  for  the  reduction  of 
United  States  notes  to  $300,000,000,  and  their  redemption  in  coin  on 
and  after  January  1,  1879.  This  reduction  was  arrested  by  Congre— 
when  they  had  been  reduced  to  $346,681,016,  when  both  Houses  of 
Congress  had  Democratic  majorities.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  by  coin  on  demand  and  for  their 
reissue,  and  authority  was  given  to  sell  United  States  bonds  for  that 
purpose. 

From  January  1,  1879,  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  Novem- 
ber, 1892,  there  was  no  disturbance  of  the  orderly  receipt  and  exchange 
of  gold  and  currency.  The  gold  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  exchange 
for  bonds  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1878  amounted  to  ]  >OO,O00l 
The  ordinary  current  revenue  in  the  Treasury  conducted  the  vast 
operations  of  the  Government  without  friction  or  trouble  for  nearly 
fourteen  years.  United  States  notes  were  at  par  with  coin  not  only  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

During  all   that  long  period   they   were   presented   lot  redemption,  but 

in  amounts  comparatively  insignificant     I  nave  before  me  a  table, 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  by  which  it  appears  that  during 
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thirteen  years,  from  July  1,  1879,  to  July  1,  1892,  the  redemption  of 
United  States  notes  in  gold  averaged  less  than  $3,000,000  a  year,  while 
during  the  last  three  and  one  half  years  the  redemption  of  United 
States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  exceeded  $100,000,000  for  each  year. 
During  the  first  thirteen  years  gold  was  exported  in  large  quantities, 
yet  it  was  not  drawn  from  the  reserve ;  but  during  the  past  three  and 
a  half  years  $360,000,000  was  drawn  from  the  reserve  and  $305,000,000 
exported.  The  balance,  with  the  domestic  supply  of  gold,  was  hoarded 
in  the  United  States. 

The  recent  report  of  Secretary  Carlisle  shows  that  prior  to  1891 
the  demand  for  coin  for  United  States  notes  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  July  1,  1892,  was  only  $43,310,896,  while  the 
receipts  of  gold  for  United  States  notes  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $160,000,000.  Gold  was  deposited  and  any  kind  of  paper  money 
was  demanded.  The  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  from  July  1, 
1892,  to  December  1,  1895,  have  amounted  to  $360,266,512.  Mr. 
Carlisle  in  his  report  says : 

"  The  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury  between  July  1,  1879,  and  July  1,  1892, 
amounted  to  $43,310,890,  while  t lie  gross  exports  during  the  same  time  amounted 
to $889,354,757,  showing  that  .$340,043,801  was  supplied  from  sources  outside  of 
the  Treasury," — [he   i  kin^of  gold] — "but  the  withdrawals  from  July  1, 

1892,  to  December  1.  1895,  have  amounted  to  $360,'J('><>..")r3  and  the  gross  exports 
mounted  to  $305,617,419,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Government  has 
famished  a  sum  equal  t<>  the  whole  export  and  $54,649,093  in  addition.    While 
the  '  oment  lias  thus  been  oompelled  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years 

not  only  to  furnish  gold  from  the  Treasury  for  export  to  other  countries,  but  also 

a  large  amount  f'»r  the  use  of  our  people  at  home,  its  receipts  <>f  gold  on  account 
of  customs  and  other  taxes  have  been  constantly  diminishing  sine-  July  12,  1890, 
and  have  now  entirely  i         ;." 

f  have  a  graphic  map  shed  t<>  the  Secretary's  report  of  1894, 
whi  the  amount  of  gold  in  tin-  Treasury  from  L879  i<>  July  1, 

L894  f '  iilv  and  almosl  continuously  Increased  from  si  lo, 000,000 
on  January  1.  to  s.'I'iimihii.iiih)  (»n  January   1.    L891.    It  then 

iydea  d  to  July  1.  1-*.'!,  when  it  wa  n  luoed  to  $125,000,- 
000,  and,  though  replenished  by  the  large  sale  of  bonds,  it  was  reduced 
J'  ■  81,  1  ii  of  s»;i.^U  <;.,!. 

D  iring  the  fir  I  term  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  he  was  powerless  to 
affect  our  currei  id  tariff  policy,— the  Senate  being  Republican, — 
the  gold  in-         'I  from  SLlon  )0,000on  April  1,  1     5,  to  $820,000,000 

April  1.  I  This  gold  came  into  the  Treasury  without  cost  in 

"■  for  I  'nit.cn1  ti-s  notes  or  y<>\<\  certificate  , 
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It  is  just  to  Mr.  Carlisle  to  say  that  lie  attributes  the  withdrawal  of 
gold  to  silver  legislation,  yet  the  Bland-Allison  act  was  in  force  from 
1878  to  1890,  when  the  accumulation  of  gold  occurred,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  gold  was  withdrawn  after  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  July  14, 
1890.  In  1880,  while  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Gov- 
ernment received  over  $60,000,000  of  gold  in  exchange  for  silver 
certificates  and  United  States  notes ;  and  yet  this  was  done  after  the 
Bland- Allison  act  was  in  force  and  the  silver  certificates  had  been 
issued  under  that  act.  United  States  notes  and  silver  certificates  were 
more  convenient  to  purchase  cotton  and  corn,  and  when  maintained  at 
parity  with  coin  will  always  be  preferred  in  large  commercial  transac- 
tions as  well  as  in  the  current  business  of  life. 

In  view  of  these  official  facts,  can  any  fail*  man  doubt  as  to  the 
cause  of  our  financial  condition?  What  other  cause  can  be  stated 
than  that  unwise  legislation  reduced  our  revenues  below  our  expendi- 
tures, impaired  confidence  in  our  ability  to  maintain  our  currency  at 
par,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  sell  bonds  provided  for  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes  in  order  to  meet  deficiencies? 
What  other  remedy  is  there  for  our  financial  difficulties  except  to 
borrow  money  on  the  best  terms  possible  to  pay  current  deficiencies 
and  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  future  wants  ?  To  this  extent 
and  for  these  purposes  I  am  willing  to  support  this  Administration, 
however  much  I  may  disagree  with  its  general  policy. 

But  the  President  is  not  satisfied.  He  demands  the  retirement 
and  cancellation  of  all  the  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes 
by  the  sale  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  In  his 
annual  message  he  says  : 

"In  anticipation  of  impending  trouble,  I  had,  on  the  28th  day  of  January, 
1895,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Congress  fully  setting  forth  our  diffi- 
culties and  dangerous  position,  and  earnestly  recommending  that  authority  be 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
payable  by  their  terms  in  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  gold 
reserve,  and" — [here  is  the  important  part] — "  also  for  the  redemption  ami  can- 
cellation of  outstanding  United  States  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes  issued  for  the 
purchase  of  silver  under  the  law  of  1890.  This  recommendation  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  legislative  approval." 

He  might  have  said  that  it  was  rejected  by  both  Bouses  of  Congress, 

each  containing  a  majority  of  his  political  friends.  With  the  experi- 
ence of  fourteen  years,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  their 
representatives,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favoi  ^(  :i  eurreiu\  so 
easily  maintained  at  par  in  coin  by  the  promise  of  the  United  States 
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to  pay  it  in  coin,  and  by  holding  in  the  Treasury  $100,000,000  gold 
coin  for  its  redemption  when  presented.  No  one  contemplated  that 
this  reserve  would  be  used  to  pay  current  expenditures.  In  all  our 
legislation  since  the  war  ample  means  were  provided  to  meet  current 
expenditures  without  trenching  upon  this  reserve,  and  it  was  not  en- 
croached upon  until  Mr.  Cleveland  became  President.  Instead  of 
demanding  more  revenue,  he  urged  the  reduction  of  duties  and  secured 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  reduced  the  revenue  and  forced  the  Treas- 
ury to  encroach  upon  the  redemption  fund  to  meet  current  obligations. 
If  this  policy  has  been  adopted  to  compel  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  surrender  the  best  paper  currency  they  have  ever  enjoyed,  it 
will  fail.  If  revenue  is  wanted  to  meet  current  expenditures,  it  will  be 
furnished,  either  by  taxation  or  by  borrowing,  or  by  both. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  message  complains  that,  when  notes  are  pre- 
sented for  redemption  and  are  redeemed,  the  law  requires  that  they 
"  shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled,  or 
destroyed,  but  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circula- 
tion." The  right  to  reissue  is  a  necessary  incident  to  a  circulating  note. 
The  United  States  does  what  every  bank  does.  By  this  provision  it 
furnishes  a  note  for  circulation  better  than  any  other  yet  devised  by 
mortal  man. 

He  also  says : 

"  The  Government  was  put  in  tin*  anomalous  situation  of  owing  to  the  holders 

of  its  notes  debts,  payable  in  gold  on  demand,  w  hich  could  neither  be  retired  by 

ing  such  notea  in  discharge  «>f  obligations  due  the  Government,  nor  cancelled 

\>y  actual  payment  in  gold.    It  was  forced  to  redeem  without  redemption  and  to 

pay  without  acquittance*" 

I"   -•■■        to  me  that  when  the  Government  redeems  its  note  the  former 
holder  of  the  note  has  aorighl  b         whether  it  shall  be  reissued  or 
not     The  Is         itenoe  is.  without  meaning,     If  the   United  States 
deem  bolder  has  nothing  more  to  say,  and  when  the 

United  Si  I  out  a  note  it  alwi  eipt,  which  is  an 

|uitt;iii<-' 

The  President  that  uin  April,  L898,  for  the  first  time  Bince 

blishment,  th         erve  amounted  to  less  than  $loo, 000,000,  con- 
ning at  that  date  only  $97,011  This  significant  statement, 
made  ai  to  the  earlia  I  dai  -  "!  hi.-  Administration,  should  have  incited 
in  the  mind  «'f  the  President  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  reduc- 
1  of  the  re  er         The  real  n             >r  redemption  purposes  was  the 
>f  $95,500,000  bond    and  no  more,     In  addition  to  this  re 
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serve  it  is  necessary  to  have  on  hand,  to  meet  current  expenditures,  the 
sum  of  from  twenty  to  forty  million  dollars.  At  certain  periods  a 
Large  balance  is  accumulated  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and 
other  large  disbursements  for  the  army  and  navy.  Any  excess  should 
be  at  once  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt. 
This  line  of  public  policy  was  continued  from  January  1,  1879,  to 
March  4,  1893,  including  the  first  Administration  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 
During  this  period  many  times  more  gold  was  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury than  was  paid  out.  Large  amounts  of  gold  were  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  for  gold  certificates.  The  public  debt  was  largely  dimin- 
ished. Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  had  been  cast  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Government  to  redeem  its  notes  or  to  maintain  its  reserve.  The  mini- 
mum never  fell  below  $100,000,000.  The  reserve  would  not  have 
fallen  below  the  minimum  of  $100,000,000  during  and  after  1893  but 
for  the  known  policy  of  the  President  to  reduce  duties  on  imported 
goods,  followed  soon  by  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  now  in  force, 
resulting  in  a  large  reduction  of  revenue  and  in  deficiencies  that  could 
be  paid  only  out  of  the  resumption  fund. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  resumption  act  of  1875  did  not  segre- 
gate the  resumption  fund  from  the  general  balance,  nor  did  it  provide 
that  notes  redeemed  should  be  held  in  place  of  the  coin  paid  out.  The 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
December  6,  1880,  pointed  out  these  defects  in  the  resumption  law. 
lie  said : 

"  The  Secretary  expresses  the  utmost  confidence  that  without  new  legislation 
the  entire  amount  of  United  States  notes  now  authorized  and  outstanding  can  be 
easily  maintained  at  par  in  coin,  even  if  the  present  favorable  financial  condition 
should  change  ;  but  in  order  to  accomplish  this  the  coin  reserve  must  be  kept  un- 
impaired, except  by  such  payments  as  may  be  made  from  it  in  redemption  of 
notes.  Notes  redeemed  should  be  temporarily  held,  in  place  of  the  coin  paid  out, 
especially  if  it  appears  that  the  call  for  coin  is  greater  in  amount  than  the  coin 
coming  in  due  course  into  the  Treasury  or  the  mints.  ...  It  is  suggested  that 
Congress  might  define  and  set  apart  the  coin  reserve  as  a  special  fund  for  resump- 
tion purposes.  The  general  available  balance  is  now  treated  as  BQOb  a  fund  ; 
but  as  this  balance  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreMlHJ  . 
be  unduly  drawn  upon  for  the  purchase  or  paj  nunt  of  bonds,  it  would 
appear  advisable  that  Congress  prescribe  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
the  fund." 

This   advice,   given   in   1880,  was   not   Deeded,   at   least    until  the 

present  Administration  came  into  power,  ami  non  it  is  \oi-v  sorely 
Deeded  by  them.  Congr< >ss  neglected  to  enacl  into  law  the  measures 
proposed,  but  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Secretary  ^i  the  Treasury 
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anticipated  that  the  time  would  come  when  this  fund  would  be  applied 
to  pay  current  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  amounting  in  two  and  a  half 
years  to  $162,000,000.  Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  say  that 
no  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  such  deficiencies  and  that  their 
only  resort  was  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  composed  of  the 
resumption  fund  and  the  general  balance  in  the  Treasury.  But  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say  that  in  February,  1893,  a  short  time  before  the  close 
of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  when  Mr.  Carlisle  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  it  was  known  that  he  was  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  when  the  probabilities  of  a  deficiency 
became  apparent,  that  committee,  upon  my  motion,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Carlisle,  reported  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill  as 
follows : 

"  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  provide  for  and  to  maintain  the 
redemption  of  United  States  notes  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
proved January  14,  1875,  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  $50,000 ' ;  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  he  is  author- 
ized to  issue,  sell,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par  in  coin,  either  of  the 
description  of  bonds  authorized  in  said  act,  or  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing 
interest  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent,  payable  semiannually  and  redeemable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  five  years  from  their  date  with  like 
qualities,  privileges,  and  exemptions  provided  in  said  act  for  the  bonds  therein 
authorized,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  said  resumption  act  into  full  effect, 
and  to  use  the  proceeds  thereof  for  the  purposes  provided  in  said  act  and  none 
oti 

The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.     It  went  to  the  House  of 

and  was  there  referred,  without  a  vote,  to  a  committee 
of  conference,  which  rejected  it.  and,  as  it  was  understood  at  the  time, 
with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  who  Baid  it  was  unnecessary.  No 
defi         v  at  that  tin  ted,  but  it  was  manifest  that  the  policy  of 

.'.  {ministration  WOnld C  iciency.      If  that  amcnd- 

it  had  become  a  law  th<    -  ould  easily  have  maintained  the 

and  met  deficienci  irred  by  the  pi        Is  of  the 

boo  ribed  in  it 

Nor  would  defi  have  occurred  had  not  the  President  and 

i  II"  of  the  Fifty-third  Con  .  then  in  political  Bympathy, 
united  in  j,  lucing  the  revenue  below  expenditures  for 

the  first  time  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  compelled  the  Executive 

boritii  >  apply  a  fund  created  tor  the  redemption  of  United  States 
no'  iinar.  of  t!  eminent     This  demon- 

of  all  our  |         it  financial  difficnltie  . 

I  to  critii  all     of  bonds  authorized  by  the 
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resumption  act  to  meet  these  deficiencies.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  Administration  was  justified  in  doing  this,  even  to  the  impairment 
of  the  resumption  fund,  but  it  ought  frankly  to  say  that  the  cause  of 
the  invasion  of  the  resumption  fund  was  the  deficiency  of  revenue 
created  by  faulty  tariff  legislation  by  the  last  Congress. 

Such  a  deficiency  is  discreditable  to  the  United  States,  with  its 
vast  wealth  and  resources.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  by 
taxation  all  and  more  money  than  is  necessary  for  its  expenditures. 
The  true  remedy  is  to  supply  additional  revenue  by  taxation  in  some 
form,  and,  until  this  can  be  effected,  to  borrow  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  enough  money  to  cover  past  and  future  deficiencies. 
This  done,  gold  will  readily  be  exchanged  for  United  States  notes, 
as  was  done  from  January,  1879,  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland. 

The  two  defects  in  existing  law  relating  to  redemption  are  men- 
tioned by  the  President. 

First.  That  the  notes  presented  for  redemption  must  be  reissued. 
It  seems  that  he  has  found  the  power  to  hold  notes  redeemed  until 
they  can  be  exchanged  for  coin,  a  discovery  that  he  should  have  made 
sooner. 

Second.  That  the  resumption  fund  is  a  part  of  the  general  balance 
in  the  Treasury  and  may  be  applied  to  current  expenditures. 

Congress  neglected  to  cure  the  defects  pointed  out  by  me  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  December,  1880,  but  I  hope  will  correct  them 
now  at  the  request  of  the  President.  It  was  not  then  anticipated  that  a 
deficiency  of  revenue  would  occur,  or  that,  if  it  did  occur,  the  Govern- 
ment would  use  a  fund  specially  pledged  for  another  purpose  to  meet 
current  liabilities.  Notes  once  redeemed  should  only  be  reissued  for 
gold  coin,  and  such  reissues  should  be  mandatory  when  coin  is  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury.  With  this  provision  of  law  the  scarcity  of  cur- 
rency would  create  such  a  demand  for  it  that  coin  would  be  freely 
deposited  in  exchange  for  the  more  portable  and  current  notes  of  the 
United  States. 

The  resumption  fund  should  be  segregated  from  all  other  moneys 
of  the  United  States  and  paid  out  only  in  redemption  of  United  States 
notes.  With  such  provisions  in  the  law  the  resumption  fund  oould 
not  be  invaded  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  revenue,  These  should  be 
provided  for  by  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  small  denomi- 
nations at  a  Low  rate  of  interest,   which  would  be  readily  taken  by 

the  people  through  national  banks,  suh-tivasurirs,  and  post-offices. 

There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  oi  the  difficulties  oi  mam- 
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taming  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes.  The  nominal  volume 
of  these  is  $346,681,016.  This  is  the  reduced  volume  from  the  maxi- 
mum outstanding  during  the  civil  war  of  $450,000,000.  But  this  sum 
of  $346,000,000  includes  all  the  notes  lost  and  destroyed  by  casualty 
since  the  first  issue  in  1862.  The  amount  thus  lost  has  been  estimated 
at  from  twenty  to  forty  million  dollars,  reducing  the  notes  outstanding 
to  $320,000,000,  or  less.  The  national  banks  in  certain  large  cities  are 
required  to  keep  on  hand  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
notes  in  circulation  and  of  their  deposits,  and  all  other  banking  associa- 
tions are  required  at  all  times  to  have  on  hand  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  and  of  their  deposits.  Under  this 
law  the  national  banks  now  hold  for  the  redemption  of  their  notes  and 
the  security  of  their  deposits  the  sum  of  over  $93,000,000  in  lawful 
money,  almost  exclusively  in  United  States  notes,  and  this  money  can- 
not be  withdrawn  by  any  bank  without  reducing  their  notes  in  circu- 
lation and  their  deposits  from  four  to  six  times  the  amount  of  their 
withdrawal.  The  actual  amount  of  United  States  notes  now  in  circu- 
lation among  the  people  cannot  exceed  $227,000,000,  and  this  is 
scattered  among  85,000,000  people  who  cherish  this  money  with  con- 
fidence and  faith  as  the  best  money  they  have  ever  had.  With  a 
provision  in  the  law  that  notes  redeemed  with  coin  shall  not  be 
pt  for  coin,  the  value  and  stability  of  our  currency  can 
■  be  endangered 

As  the  term  M lawful  money"  includes  gold  coin,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion by  timid  banks  to  <■  rt  their  United  Stun--  notes  into  coin,  thus 
aiding  in  depleting  the  redemption  reserve.  This  has  been  done  to  the 
i  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars,  and  should  be  prevented. by 
a  provision  of  law  that  the  bank  reserve  of  lawful  money  shall  be 
United  or  Treasury  a<       only.     The  banks  can  redeem 

their  no*         th  T        iry  notes  and  United  States  notes,  because  the 

those  i  '1  tender  for  that  purpose.     Na- 

tional haul.         the  i        ion  and  instrument  Government  and 

■ht  not  to  be  allowed  to  discredit  the  money  with  which  they  can 
redeem  their  own  i  hould  the  (Government  itself  be  permitted 

in  any  uay  to  weaken  t.        edit  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
paper  money  by  using  it  for  current  expes  of  current 

It  is  nothing  less  than  fraud  for  the  Government  to  use  th< 
notes  for  such  purpo       and  it  has  never  been  done  <       pt  during  this 
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Administration.  Every  dollar  thus  taken  is  an  impairment  of  the 
redemption  fund.  It  is  the  misapplication  of  a  fund  specially  created 
by  law  for  another  purpose.  The  effect  is  to  destroy  confidence  in  the 
credit  and  safety  of  our  paper  currency.  It  has  led  to  the  demand  for 
gold  coin  for  United  States  notes.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  the  design 
of  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  but  that  has  been  its 
effect,  and  it  should  be  prevented  by  the  immediate  action  of  Congress. 
The  resumption  -fund  is  the  safeguard  of  the  money  of  the  people, 
and  its  use  for  any  other  purpose  is  'a  practical  repudiation  of  the 
public  faith. 

The  President  complains  that  the  notes  are  presented  and  paid,  reis- 
sued, and  paid  again  and  again,  making  a  continuous  circuit.  When 
did  this  circuit  commence  ?  The  only  answer  is,  When  this  Adminis- 
tration, supported  by  the  last  Congress,  created  a  deficiency.  Why 
does  the  circuit  continue?  It  is  because  the  deficiency  continues. 
The  Administration  resorts  to  the  financial  policy  of  Micawber.  It  gives 
its  bonds  and  thinks  the  debt  paid.  But  the  circuit  continues.  The 
money  received  for  current  revenue  is  paid  to  cover  deficiencies  and  is 
returned  for  gold,  and  then  more  bonds.  The  Secretary  hopes  that  in 
two  or  three  years  there  will  be  no  deficiency.  What  is  the  ground 
for  this  hope?  It  is  that  a  new  Administration  will  provide  more 
revenue,  and  then  the  circuit  will  be  broken.  Why  not  apply  the 
remedy  now  ?  If  deficiencies  occur  Congress  should  immediately 
supply  the  means  to  meet  them,  and  Congress,  and  not  the  Administra- 
tion, must  be  the  judge  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  relief.  The  inva- 
sion and  misapplication  of  the  resumption  fund  are  of  infinitely  greater 
injury  to  our  people  than  the  imposition  of  ten  times  the  amount  of 
taxation. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  continued  reissue  of  United  States  notes  is 
mandatory.  This  is  not  a  fair  construction  of  the  law.  The  plain 
meaning  of  it  is  that  their  redemption  shall  not  cause  their  cancel- 
lation. They  are  placed  on  the  footing  of  bank  notes.  What  sol- 
vent bank  would  reissue  its  notes  when  there  was  a  run  upon  it  ? 
It  would  hold  them  until  the  demand  ceased.  The  Government  ought 
to  exercise  the  same  prudence.  The  President  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  should  ho  retired  and  give 
place  to  bank  notes,     This  is  a  question  ha-  Congress  to  decide     It  la 

certainlj  not  of  that  opinion  now,  nor  was  the   last  Con-  oi  that 

opinion.     Outside  a   f<-w   Large  cities,   where   hanking   facilities  are 

abundant  and  business  is  conducted  by  checks  and  commercial  paper, 
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there  is  no  desire  for  the  retirement  of  national  paper  money.  It  is  not 
right  for  the  Executive  authorities  to  discredit  this  money  by  using  it 
for  current  deficiencies.  It  was  the  use  and  dispersion  of  the  redemp- 
tion fund  that  created  the  circle  of  which  he  complains. 

I  believe  that  under  existing  law  the  aggregate  sum  of  United 
States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  1890,  amount- 
ing to  about  $460,000,000,  can  be  easily  maintained  at  par  with  coin  if 
the  two  amendments  I  have  mentioned  are  adopted  by  Congress. 
These  notes  are  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  or  private.  They 
are  a  debt  of  the  United  States  without  interest  and  without  other 
material  cost  to  the  Government  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
coin  or  bullion  held  in  the  Treasury  to  redeem  them.  They  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  people  to  any  other  form  of  paper  money  that  has  been 
devised.  They  have  all  the  sanctions  of  law  and  all  the  security  that 
has  been  or  can  be  given  to  our  bonds.  They  have  the  pledge  of  the 
public  faith  that  they  will  be  redeemed  in  coin.  The  substitution  of 
these  notes  for  State-bank  paper  money  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
that  has  resulted  from  the  civil  war.  These  notes  have  all  the  sanction, 
protection,  and  security  that  has  been  or  can  be  given  to  our  national- 
bank  notes,  witli  the  added  benefit  that  the  large  saving  derived  from 
thorn  inures  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  instead  of  to  the  bankers. 

Another  r  l,  founded  upon  belief,  is  that  the  national  banking 
system  could  not  long  endure  if  the  United  States  notes  were  with- 
drawn. I  will  not  now  discuss  this,  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous 
financial  questions  involved, — such  as  the  policy  of  requiring  the  duties 
on  imports  to  be  paid  in  gold     Imports  are  purchased  with  gold,  are 

paid  for  in  gold,  and  we  may  require  gold   for  dutii  The  disposition 

of  silver  certify  ;i  much  more  serious  problem.     They  are  in 

terms  redeemable  in  silver  dollai       Ought  they  not  to  be 
Leemed   by  silver  dol]  Wliile  the  silver  dollars  are   main- 

tained al  par  with  gold  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  injustice 
in  i  '  dollars  for  silver  certifical         Then  comes  up 

the  question  of  fn  ■•  ilver,  which  I   regard  as  the   most 

dangerous  polk 

All  these  are  vital  questions  I  do  not  wish  to  mingle  with  the 

p.*  ommendation of  the  President  in  hi     Is  b  annual  message 

'  thai  authority  be  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds 

of  the  United  St.  low  rate  of  interesl   payable  by  their 

termi  in  gold  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  gold  reserve 

joe  the  redemption  and  cancellation  of  outstanding   [Jnited 
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States  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes  issued  for  the  purchase  of  silver 
under  the  law  of  1890."  He  recommends  the  exchange  of  gold 
interest-bearing  bonds  for  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  substitution  of  national-bank  notes  as  our  only  currency.  He 
is  supported  in  this  by  large  and  influential  classes  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  most  of  them  engaged  in  banking  or  classed  as  capitalists. 
Their  arguments  mainly  rest  upon  the  difficulties  encountered  by  this 
Administration  in  maintaining  a  reserve  in  coin  to  redeem  United 
States  notes.  They  forget  that  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years  when 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  exceeded  expenditures,  and  when  the 
public  debt  was  being  reduced  with  unexampled  rapidity,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  our  notes  at  par  with  coin.  There  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  but  that,  in  all  conditions  of  trade  or  finance  except  the  con- 
tingency of  war,  the  whole  mass  of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury 
notes  now  in  circulation  can  be  maintained  at  par  with  coin,  if  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  reserve  of  gold  coin  or  bullion  or  silver  bullion  at  market 
value  in  due  proportions  equal  to  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  amount 
of  such  notes. 

A  careful  study  of  the  systems  of  banking,  currency,  and  coinage 
adopted  by  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  convinces  me  that  our  sys- 
tem,— when  cured  of  a  few  defects  developed  by  time, — founded  upon 
the  bimetallic  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  maintained  at  par  with  each 
other ;  with  free  national  banks  established  in  every  city  and  town  of 
importance  in  the  United  States,  issuing  their  notes  secured  beyond 
doubt  by  United  States  bonds  or  some  equivalent  security,  and  redeem- 
able on  demand  in  United  States  notes  ;  and  the  issue  of  an  amount  of 
United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  equal  to  the  amount  now  out- 
standing (with  provision  for  a  ratable  increase  with  the  increase  of 
population),  always  redeemable  in  coin  and  supported  by  an  ample 
reserve  of  coin  in  the  Treasury,  not  to  be  invaded  by  deficiencies  of 
revenue,  and  separated  by  the  sub-treasury  system  from  all  connection 
with  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government — such  a  system 
would  make  our  money  current  in  commercial  circles  in  every  land 
and  clime,  better  than  the  best  that  now  exists  in  Europe,  better  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  holds  the  purse  strings  of  the  world. 

Joux  Shkumav 
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The  pkrase  of  the  younger  Pliny,  "  Semper  aliquid  novi  Africa 
affert"  which  has  been  so  frequently  quoted  of  late  years,  strikes  the 
student  of  politics  as  specially  applicable  when  he  finds  that  the  two 
Dutch  republics  of  South  Africa  are  living  under  constitutions  diverse 
from  any  of  the  three  types  to  which  all  or  nearly  all  the  constitutions 
of  modern  states  can  be  referred.  The  system  established  by  these  two 
instruments  resembles  neither  the  English,  or  so-called  "  cabinet,"  sys- 
tem of  government, — which  has  been  more  or  less  imitated  by  the  other 
free  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  the  self-governing 
British  colonies, — nor  the  American,  or  so-called  "  presidential,"  system, 
as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  of  the  American 
Union.  And  although  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  and  to  those  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  this 
resemblance  is  not  a  close  one,  and  is  evidently  not  due  to  conscious 
imitation,  but  to  a  certain  similarity  of  phenomena  suggesting  similar 
devices.  The  constitutions  of  these  two  Dutch  republics  are  the  pro- 
duct— the  pure  and  original  product — of  African  conditions,  having 
drawn  comparatively  little  from  the  experience  of  older  countries, 
or  from  the  models  their  schemes  of  government  afford.  Moreover, 
these  South  African  constitutions  grew  up  upon  a  perfectly  virgin  soil. 
There  was  no  pre-existing  political  organization,  such  as  the  old  feudal 
polil  pplied  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  out  of  which  these  n 

publics  could  develop  themselves.    There  were  no  charters  of  guilds  or 
companii  rhich  gave  their  earliest  form  to  the  govern- 

me  i  many  of  the  older  American  Stat.  N<>r  was  there  any 
home  pattern  to  be  copied,  as  the  British  colonies  have,  by  the  aid  of 
statutes  of  the  imperial  parliament,  copied  the  constitution  of  the 
1  Kingdom.  The  simple  farmers,  who  drafted  tin-  documents 
which  I  propo.-e  to  des'-rihe,  knew  very  little  about  th<  terns  either 
of  Europe  or  of  America  Few  |><.  ed  any  historical,  still  fewer  any 
jal,  knowledge.     Many  were  uneducated  men,  though  with  plenty  of 

and  mother  wit.     They  would  have  liked  to  get  OB  without 

any  government,  and  were  resolved  to  have  as  little  as  possible,    Cir- 

10 
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cumstances,  however,  compelled  them  to  have  some  sort  of  organization ; 
and  in  setting  to  work  to  form  it,  with  little  except  their  recollections 
of  the  local  arrangements  of  Cape  Colony  to  guide  or  to  assist  them, 
they  came  as  near  as  any  set  of  men  ever  have  come  to  the  situation 
which  philosophers  have  so  often  imagined,  but  which  has  so  rarely  in 
fact  occurred — that  of  free  and  independent  persons  uniting  in  an  abso- 
lutely new  social  compact  for  mutual  help  and  defence,  and  thereby 
creating  a  government  whose  authority  has  had,  and  can  have  had,  no 
origin  save  in  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

A  few  preliminary  words  are  needed  to  explain  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  constitutions  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  South 
African  Eepublic  (commonly  called  the  Transvaal)  were  drawn  up. 

As  early  as  1820  a  certain  number  of  farmers,  mostly  of  Dutch 
origin,  living  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Cape  Colony,  were  in  the 
habit  of  driving  their  flocks  into  the  wilderness  north  of  the  Orange 
Eiver,  where  they  found  good  fresh  pasture  during  and  after  the  sum- 
mer rains.  About  1828  a  few  of  these  farmers  established  themselves 
permanently  there,  still  of  course  remaining  subjects  of  the  British 
crown.  In  1835,  however,  a  much  greater  number  of  farmers  mi- 
grated from  the  colony;  some  in  larger,  some  in  smaller  bodies. 
They  felt  aggrieved  at  the  behavior  of  the  British  Government  in 
abolishing  slavery,  while  allotting  to  them  what  is  now  admitted  to 
have  been  an  inadequate  compensation  for  their  slaves ;  and  they  were 
also  displeased  at  its  action  in  handing  back  to  the  Kafir  tribes  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  conquered  in  a  Kafir  war  from  which  the  frontier 
colonists  had  suffered  severely.  During  this  and  the  two  succeeding 
years  a  considerable  number  of  these  emigrants  moved  into  the  country 
beyond  the  Orange  Kiver,  some  remaining  there,  others  pushing  still 
further  to  the  northeast  into  the  hitherto  unknown  country  beyond 
the  Yaal  Eiver,  while  a  third  body,  perhaps  the  largest,  moved  down 
into  what  is  now  the  British  colony  of  Natal.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  relate  the  striking  story  of  their  battles  with  the  Zulu  kings 
and  of  their  struggle  with  the  British  Government  for  the  possession  of 
Natal.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  ultimately  quitted  Natal  to  join 
the  emigrants  north  of  the  mountains;  and  that,  after  many  confliota 
between  those  emigrants  and  the  native  tribes,  and  some  serious  diffi- 
culties with  successive  governors  of  Cape  Colony,  the  British  Govern- 
ment finally,  by  a  convention  signed  at  Sand  River  in  1852,  recognised 
the  autonomy  of  the  settlers  beyond  the  Vaal  River,  while,  bj  a  later 

convention  signed  at  Bloemfontoin  in  1854*  it  renounced  the  SOTtr- 
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eignty  it  had  claimed  over  the  country  between  the  Orange  Eiver  and 
the  Yaal  Eiver,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  both  these  territories  to 
settle  their  own  form  of  government  for  themselves. 

These  two  conventions  are  the  legal  and  formal  starting-points  of 
the  two  republics  in  South  Africa,  and  from  them  the  history  of  those 
republics,  as  self-governing  states,  recognized  in  the  community  of 
nations  by  international  law,  takes  its  beginning.  The  emigrant 
farmers  had,  however,  already  been  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  establish  some  sort  of  government  among  themselves.  As 
early  as  1836  an  assembly  of  one  of  the  largest  emigrant  groups,  then 
in  the  Orange  River  Territory,  elected  seven  persons  to  constitute  a 
body  with  legislative  and  judicial  power.  In  1838  the  Natal  emigrants 
established  a  Volksraad  (council  of  the  people)  which  consisted  of 
twenty-four  members,  elected  annually,  who  met  every  three  months 
and  had  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  community,  acting 
during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  by  a  small  committee  called 
the  Commissie  Raad.  All  important  measures  were,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  a  general  meeting  called  the  Publick,  in  which  all  burghers 
were  entitled  to  speak  and  vote.  A  somewhat  similar  system  prevailed 
among  the  farmers  settled  in  the  country  beyond  the  Yaal  River.  They 
too  had  a  Volksraad,  or  sometimes — for  they  were  from  time  to  time 
divided  into  separate  and  practically  independent  republican  communi- 

— several  Volksraads;  and  each  district  or  republic  had  acorn- 
mandant-generaL  Their  organization  was  really  more  military  than  civil, 
and  the  commandant-general  with  his  Krygsraad  (council  of  war),  con- 

og  of  the  commandants  and  field  cornets  within  the  district,  were 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular  executive.     I  have  unfortunately 

d  unabli         btain  proper  materials  for  the  internal  political  history, 

ich  a  term  can  be  used,  of  these  communities  before  they  proceeded 
■  ■><  lacttheo  ogtitutioi  be  presently  described,  and  fear  that  such 
materia]  very  scant        But,  speaking  broadly,  it  may 

-aid  that,  in  all  the  communities  of  the  emigrant  farmers,  supreme 

tned  i"  be  r<   ted  in  an  assembly  of  the  whole  male 

citi/ens,  acting  through  a  council  of  delej        .  and  that  the 

permanent  officials  were  generally  a  magistrate,  called  a  landrost,  in 

'     ;i  vil!       a  field  cornet  in  each  ward,  and  a  commandant  in  each 

All  these  officials  wen         en  by  the  people.1     In  these  primi- 

1  I  an i  iii'li  i.tc<i  fnr  mi.  t  of  tin  din^  tho  earijr  organization  of  the 

'•mm  >  Mr.  O.  m.  Theal'i  "  Hittorj  of  th<  Boon  In  South  Africa,"  a  boot 

win  nil.   .  itw  narrative  down   onlj    to   1854.     It  is  a  wmk  of  <«"i- 
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tive  arrangements  consisted  the  materials  out  of  which  a  constitutional 
government  had  to  be  built  up. 

From  this  point  the  history  of  the  Orange  River  Territory, — which 
by  the  convention  of  1854  was  recognized  as  the  Orange  Free  State, — 
and  that  of  the  Transvaal  Territory,  begin  to  diverge.  In  describing 
the  constitutions  of  the  republics,  I  take  first  that  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  because  it  dates  from  1854,  while  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
Transvaal  is  four  years  younger,  having  been  adopted  in  1858.  The 
former  is  also  by  far  the  simpler  and  shorter  document. 

"When  the  British  Government  in  1854  voluntarily  divested  itself 
of  its  rights  over  the  Orange  River  Territory,  greatly  against  the  will 
of  many  of  its  subjects  there,  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  were  esti- 
mated at  15,000  Europeans,  most  of  them  of  Dutch,  the  rest  of  British 
origin.  The  number  of  native  Kafirs  was  much  larger,  but  cannot  now 
be  estimated.  The  great  majority  were  farmers,  pasturing  their  sheep 
and  cattle  on  large  farms,  but  five  small  villages  already  existed,  one 
of  which,  Bloemfontein,  has  grown  to  be  a  town  of  5,800  people,  and  is 
now  the  capital.  The  Yolksraad,  or  assembly  of  delegates  of  the 
people,  framed,  and  on  April  10,  1854,  enacted,  the  constitution  for  the 
new  republic.  This  constitution  was  revised  and  amended  in  1866, 
and  again  in  1879,  but  the  main  features  of  the  original  instrument 
remain.     I  proceed  to  deal  with  it  as  it  now  stands. 

The  constitution,  which  is  in  the  Dutch  language,  is  a  terse  and 
straightforward  document  of  sixty-two  articles,  most  of  which  are  only 
a  few  lines  in  length.  It  begins  by  defining  the  qualifications  for  citi- 
zenship and  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  (articles  1-4),  and  incidentally 
imposes  the  obligation  of  military  service  on  all  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  Only  whites  can  be  citizens.  Newcomers 
may  obtain  citizenship  if  they  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state  and 
have  real  property  to  the  value  of  at  least  £150  sterling,  or  if  they 
have  resided  three  successive  years  and  have  made  a  written  promise 
of  allegiance. 

Articles  5-27  deal  with  the  composition  and  functions  of  the  Yolks- 
raad, or  ruling  assembly,  which  is  declared  to  possess  the  supreme 
legislative  authority.     It  consists  of  representatives  (at  present  lit": 
eight  in  number),  one  from  each  of  the  wards  and  from  the  chief  town 
or  village  of   each   of  the   (at  present  nineteen)  districts.     They   are 

6iderable  merit  and  interest,  though  in  places  deformed  (as  it  seems  to  me)  bj 

prejudice  against  the  missionaries,  with  a  corresponding  disposition  to  extannatt 

the  faults  of  the  Boeil  In  their  dealings  with  the  native  races. 
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elected  for  four  years,  one  half  retiring  every  two  years.  Twelve  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Every  citizen  is  eligible  who  has  not  been  convicted 
of  crime  by  a  jury  or  been  declared  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  who  possesses  fixed  (i  e.  real) 
unmortgaged  property  of  the  value  of  £500  at  least 

The  Yolksraad  is  to  meet  annually  in  May,  and  may  be  summoned 
to  an  extra  session  by  its  chairman,  as  also  by  the  president  (§  34),  or 
by  the  president  and  the  executive  council  (§  45). 

The  Yolksraad  has  power  to  depose  the  president  if  insolvent  or 
convicted  of  crime,  and  may  also  itself  try  him  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  grave  crime ;  but  the  whole  Yolksraad  must  be  present 
or  have  been  duly  summoned,  and  a  majority  of  three  to  one  is  required 
for  conviction.  The  sentence  shall  in  these  cases  extend  only  to  depo- 
sition from  office  and  disqualification  for  public  service  in  future,  the 
president  so  deposed  being  liable  to  further  criminal  proceedings  before 
the  reorular  courts. 

The  votes  of  members  of  the  Yolksraad  shall  be  recorded  on  a  de- 
mand by  one  fifth  of  those  present.  The  sittings  are  to  be  public,  save 
where  a  special  cause  for  a  secret  sitting  exists. 

The  Yolksraad  shall  make  no  law  restricting  the  right  of  public 
meeting  and  petition. 

It  shall  concern  itself  with  the  promotion  of  religion  and  education. 

It  .shall  } promote  and  support  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church. 

It  may  alter  the  constitution,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  three 
fourths  of  the  votes  in  two  consecutive  annual  sessions. 

It  has  power  to  regulate  the  administration  and  finances,  levy  taxes, 
borrow  money,  and  provide  for  the  public  defence. 

Articles  28  to  41  deal  with  the  choice  and  functions  of  the  president 
of  the  suite. 

He  is  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  the  Volksraad, 
bo        ",  recommending  one  or  more  persons  to  the  citizens.' 

He  ifl  chosen  tor  6         tan  and  is  ineligible. 

He  is  the  head  of  th<  itive,  ol         L  with  the  supervision  and 

illation  of  the  admin  ive  departments  and  public  Bervice  gener- 
ally, and  is  responsible  to  the  Volksraad,  In  \  being  subject,  to  an 
appeal  to  that  body.  He  is  to  report  annually  to  the  Volksraad,  to 
•  its  deliberations  by  his  advice,  but  without  the  right  of  voting, 
and,  if  i.  ,  to  propose,  bills.     He  may  till  vacancies  in  the  public 

1  In  prai  tice,  the  nt ommi nidation  of  the  majority  of  the  VoVk  road  is  looked 

1 1  j. -.11  uh  hi.'  ly  n>  »ii  ue-  tho  wlcction  of  tho  penOO  10  i  <  <  <»iiiiu«-n<lo<l. 
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offices  that  occur  when  the  Volksraad  is  not  sitting,  but  his  appoint- 
ments require  its  confirmation.  lie  maj  also  suspend  public  function- 
aries, but  dismissal  appears  to  require  the  consent  of  the  Volksraad. 

He  may  declare  war  and  make  peace  and  treaties,  but  in  all  cases 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Volksraad. 

Articles  42  to  46  deal  with  the  executive  council.  The  executive 
council  consists  of  five  members,  besides  the  state  president,  who  is 
ex-officio  chairman,  with  a  casting  vote.  Of  these  five,  one  is  the  land- 
rost  (magistrate)  of  Bloemfontein,  another  the  state  secretary,  both 
these  officials  being  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the 
Volksraad ;  the  remaining  three  are  elected  by  the  Volksraad.  This 
council  advises  the  president,  reports  its  proceedings  annually  to  the 
Volksraad,  and  has  the  rights,  in  conjunction  with  the  president,  of 
pardoning  offenders  and  of  declaring  martial  law. 

Eegarding  the  judicial  power  only  two  provisions  require  mention. 
Article  48  declares  this  power  to  be  exclusively  exercisable  by  the 
courts  of  law  established  by  law.  Article  49  secures  trial  by  jury  in  all 
criminal  causes  in  the  superior  courts. 

Local  government  and  military  organization,  subjects  intimately 
connected  in  Dutch  South  Africa,  occupy  articles  50  to  56  inclusive. 

A  field  cornet  is  elected  by  the  citizens  of  each  ward,  a  field 
commandant  by  those  of  each  district,  in  both  cases  from  among 
themselves.  In  case  of  war,  all  the  commandants  and  cornets  taken 
together  elect  a  commandant-general,  who  thereupon  receives  his  in- 
structions from  the  president  Those  who  elected  him  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  president,  dismiss  him  and  choose  another.  Every  field 
cornet  and  commandant  must  have  landed  property,  the  latter  to  the 
value  of  £200  at  least 

Article  57  declares  Koman  Dutch  law  to  be  the  common  law  of  the 
state.1 

Articles  58  and  59  declare  that  the  law  shall  be  administered  with- 
out respect  of  persons  and  that  every  resident  shall  be  held  bound  to 
obey  it,  while  articles  60,  61,  and  62  guarantee  the  rights  of  property, 
of  personal  liberty,  and  of  press  freedom. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  defer  general  criticisms  upon  the  frame  of 
government  established  by  this  constitution  till  we  ha\  e  examined  that 

1  Roman  Dutch  law  is  the  common  law  all  over  South  Africa,  cwn  in  the 

almost  purely  English  colony  of  Natal  (though  of  ooune  not  In  Portugueai  Of 
German  territory).    It  has  of  oouraebeen  largely  affected,  ttftniaUj  in  the  two 

British  colonies,  by  recent  legislation. 
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of  the  sister  republic  of  the  Transvaal,  which  agrees  with  it  in  most 
respects.  But  we  may  here  briefly  note,  before  passing  further,  a  few 
remarkable  features  of  the  present  instrument. 

1.  It  is  a  Rigid  constitution,  i  e.,  one  which  cannot,  as  the  British 
constitution,  be  changed  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  authority 
as  that  whereby  the  ordinary  law  is  changed,  but  which  must  be 
changed  in  some  specially  prescribed  form — in  this  case,  by  a  three 
fourths  majority  of  the  Volksraad  in  two  successive  sessions. 

2.  The  body  of  the  people  do  not  come  in  as  a  voting  power,  save 
for  the  election  of  the  president  and  commandant-general.  All  other 
powers,  even  that  of  amending  the  constitution,  belong  to  the  Volksraad. 

3.  There  is  only  one  legislative  chamber. 

4.  The  president  has  no  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature. 

5.  The  president  has  the  right  of  addressing  the  legislature. 

6.  The  president's  council  is  not  of  his  own  choosing,  but  is  given 
him  by  the  legislature. 

7.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  sit  neither  in  the  coun- 
cil nor  in  the  legislature. 

8.  The  legislature  may  apparently  reverse  any  and  every  act  of  the 
president,  save  those  (pardon  of  offences  and  declaration  of  martial 
law)  specially  given  to  him.  and  the  executive  council. 

American  readers  will  have  noted  for  themselves  some  points  in  this 
istitution  drawn  from  that  of  the  United  Stat  Others  are  said  to 
have  been  sur  ted  by  the  constitution  framed  for  the  French  Repub- 
lic in  1848.  Comparatively  few  controversies  upon  the  construction  of 
the  constitutor  i  to  have  been  debated  with  any  warmth.  One, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Volksraad  and 
the  supreme  court  of  t:  e  upon  the  question  whether  the 

ad  has  power  to  punish  a  citizen  for  contempt  by  committing 
him  to  prison  for  a  Long  term.  Public  opinion  eventually  disapproved 
of  tli-        onoftheVoli  raad,  which  j        way. 

The  constitution  of  tl  African  Republic,  or  Transvaal  State 

opularl y  called,  is  a  much  Longer,  much  less  clear,  and  much 
Lly  arranged  document     A  considerable  part  of  its  con- 
indeed  on  i  minute,  for  a  fundamental  instrument  of 
oment ;  and,  v.l.         r  the  intention  of  its  Eramers  may  have  been, 
it  has  not  m  [act  been  treated  ae  a  fundamental  instrument     Whether 
oh,  in  strict  contemplation  of  law,  is  a  question  often  <lis- 
'■'1  in  profi     ional  circlef  in  Pretoria  and  Johannesbtu       I  shall 

./••    the   more    important  of    its    provisions — they    occupy    two 
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hundred  and  thirty-two  articles — and  endeavor  therewith  to  present 
an  outline  of  the  frame  of  government  which  they  establish. 

The  Grondwet  (ground  law)  or  constitution  was  drafted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  an  assembly  of  delegates  and  approved  by  the  assembly 
itself  in  February,  1858.  It  is  in  Dutch,  but  an  English  translation — 
now  difficult  to  obtain — was  made  and  published  in  1879. 

Article  6  declares  the  territory  of  the  republic  open  to  every 
stranger  who  submits  himself  to  the  laws — a  provision  noteworthy  in 
view  of  recent  events — and  declares  all  persons  within  the  territory 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  person  and  property. 

Article  8  states,  inter  alia,  that  the  people  "  permit  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  subject  to  prescribed  provisions  against 
the  practice  of  fraud  and  deception  "  ;  a  provision  upon  whose  inten- 
tion light  is  thrown  by  the  hostility  of  the  Boers  to  the  missionaries. 

Article  9  declares  that  "  the  people  will  not  tolerate  equality  be- 
tween colored  and  white  inhabitants  either  in  church  or  in  state.1 ' 

Article  10  forbids  slavery  or  dealing  in  slaves. 

Article  19  grants  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Articles  20  to  23  declare  that  the  people  will  maintain  the  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrine  of  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church,  as  fixed  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618  and  1619,  that  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church 
shall  be  the  church  of  the  state,  that  no  persons  shall  be  elected  to  the 
Volksraad  who  are  not  members  of  that  church,  that  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  shall  be  acknowledged  save  that  of  the  consistories  of  that 
church,  and  that  no  Koman  Catholic  churches,  nor  any  Protestant 
churches  save  those  which  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, shall  be  permitted  within  the  republic.2 

After  these  general  provisions  we  come  to  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment. Legislation  is  committed  to  a  Yolksraad,  "the  highest  authority 
of  the  state."  It  is  to  consist  of  at  least  twelve  members  (the  number 
is  at  present  twenty -four)  who  must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age  and 
possess  landed  property.  Each  district  returns  an  equal  number  of 
members.  Residence  within  the  district  is  not  required  of  a  candidate. 
The  members  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  one  half  retire  annually. 
Every  citizen  who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  enjoys  the  suf- 

1  The  Boers  are  a  genuinely  religious  people  in  their  way,  and  read  their 
Bibles.  But  they  have  shown  little  regard  to  1  Corinthians  xii,  19  ;  Calatians 
iii,  28  ;  and  Colossians  iii,  11. 

8  These  provisions  seem  to  ha ve  been  repealed  or  allowed  to  fall  into  desue- 
tude, except  that  members  of  the  Volksraad  are  wtill  required  to  U-long  to  a 
Protestant  church. 
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frage *  (persons  of  color  are  of  course  incapable  of  voting  or  of  being 
elected).  "  Any  matters  discussed  shall  be  decided  by  three  fourths 
of  the  votes."     (Sic.)     [This  provision  has  been  repealed.] 

Three  months  are  to  be  given  to  the  people  for  intimating  to  the 
Volksraad  their  opinion  on  any  proposed  law,  "  except  laws  which 
admit  of  no  delay "  (§  12),  but  laws  may  be  discussed  (apparently, 
however,  not  enacted)  whether  published  three  months  before  their 
introduction  or  introduced  during  the  session  of  the  Yolksraad  (§  47). 
The  sittings  are  to  open  and  close  with  prayer,  and  are  to  be  public, 
unless  the  chairman,  or  the  president  of  the  executive  council,  deems 
secrecy  necessary. 

If  the  high  court  of  justice  declares  the  president  or  any  member 
of  the  executive  council,  or  the  commandant-general,  unfit  to  fill  his 
office,  the  Yolksraad  shall  remove  from  office  the  person  so  declared 
unfit  and  shall  provide  for  filling  the  vacant  office. 

The  administration,  as  well  as  the  proposal,  of  laws  is  entrusted  to 
an  executive  council  (§  18).  Its  president  is  elected  for  five  years  by 
the  citizens  voting  all  over  the  country.  He  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  and  be  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  (§  61). 
He  is  the  highest  officer  of  the  state,  and  all  public  servants,  except 
those  who  administer  justice,  are  subordinate  to  him  and  under  his 
supervision  (§§  62  and  81).  In  case  of  his  death,  dismissal,  or  inabil- 
ity to  act,  his  functions  devolve  on  the  oldest  member  of  the  executive 
council  till  a  new  appointment  is  made.  The  Volksraad  shall  dismiss 
him  on  eonviction  of  any  serious  offence.  11(3  is  to  propose  laws  to 
the  Yolksraad — "  whether  emanating  from  himself  or  sent  in  to  him  by 

the  people" — and  support  them  in  that  body  either  personally  or 
through  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  He  has,  however,  no 
right  to  rote  there.  He  recommend  to  the  Yolksraad  persons  for 
appointment  to  public  ]  ]  and  may  Buspend  public  servants.  Baying 
In  bility  to  the  Volksraad.     He  submits  an  estimate  of  revenue 

and  Liture,  reports  on  his  own  action  during  the  past  year  and  on 

the  condition  of  the  republic,  visits  annually  all  towns  and  villages 
ir here  any  public  oil;-    <      ts  to  give  due  opportunity  to  the  inhabi- 

their  wish'    . 

Ti.  council  consists  <>f  four  members  besides  the  presi- 

'ii."    nflrage  has  \>y  sub  eqnsni  enactment!  been  greatly  restricted  si  re- 
■peoti  Immigrants  and  the  sons  of  Immigrants;  and  at  present  a  person  ooming 
.M  try  cannot  obtain  full  electoral  rights  till  altera  period  of  fcwehre 
yean*. 
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dent,  namely,  the  government  secretary,  the  commandant  -  general, 
and  two  other  members.  All  except  the  commandant  -  general  are 
elected  by  the  Volksraad ;  the  secretary  for  four  years,  the  two  mem- 
bers for  three  years.  The  commandant  -  general  is  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  whole  republic  for  an  unlimited  time.  All,  including  the 
president,  are  entitled  to  sit,  but  not  to  vote,  in  the  Yolksraad,  and  all 
must  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  president  and 
council  carry  on  correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  and  may  commute 
or  remit  a  penal  sentence.  A  sentence  of  death  requires  the  unanimous 
confirmation  of  the  council.  The  president  may,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  council,  declare  war  and  publish  a  war  ordinance  sum- 
moning all  persons  to  serve  (§§  26,  70,  86). 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  military  organization  (§§  96-126)  are 
interesting,  chiefly  as  indicating  the  highly  militant  character  of  the  re- 
public, which  makes  express  provision  not  only  for  foreign  war  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  at  home,  but  also  for  the  cases  of  native  insur- 
rection and  of  disaffection  or  civil  war  among  the  whites.  The  officers 
are  all  elected,  the  commandant-general  by  the  whole  body  of  voters, 
the  commandants  by  the  voters  in  each  district,  the  field  cornets  and 
assistant  field  cornets  in  the  wards.     All  are  chosen  for  unlimited  terms. 

The  judiciary  (§§  127-170)  consists  of  landrosts  (magistrates), 
heemraden  (local  councillors  or  assessors),  and  jurors.  The  provisions 
regarding  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  are  minute  and  curious  in 
their  way,  but  have  no  great  interest  for  constitutional  purposes.  The 
landrosts  are  proposed  to  the  people  by  the  executive  council,  two 
months  being  allowed  the  people  for  sending  in  objections  to  the  names 
suggested.  Yery  minute  provisions  regarding  the  oaths  to  be  taken 
by  these  officials,  their  salaries  and  their  duties,  including  the  penal- 
ties they  may  inflict,  fill  the  remaining  articles.  But  the  only  guar- 
antee for  the  independence  of  the  courts  is  to  be  found  in  the  general 
statement  in  article  15  that  "  the  judicial  power  is  vested  in  landrosts, 
heemraden,  and  jurors,"  and  in  the  declaration  (§  62)  that  the  judicial 
officers  are  to  be  "free  and  independent"  of  the  president.  A  su- 
preme court  has  subsequently,  by  enactments  of  1877,  1881,  and  1888, 
been  established,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne  judges. 

The  rest  of  the  Grondwet  consists  of  details  relating  to  civil  ad- 
ministration (which  is  primarily  entrusted  to  the  judicial  officers,  sup- 
ported by  the  commandants  and  field  cornets),  and  the  revenue  oi  the 
State,  which  was  intended  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from   fees  and  licens* 
the  people  having  little  disposition  to  be  directly  taxed.     The  farm 
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tax  is  not  to  exceed  forty  dollars,  and  the  poll-tax,  payable  by  persons 
without  or  with  only  one  farm,  is  fixed  at  five  dollars  annually. 
Five  dollars  is  the  payment  allowed  to  each  member  of  the  Yolksraad 
for  each  day's  attendance.  The  salary  of  the  president  of  the  council, 
which  the  Grondwet  fixes  at  5,333  dollars,  2  schellings,  and  4  stuivers, 
to  be  increased  as  the  revenue  increases,  now  amounts  to  £7,000  ster- 
ling per  annum,  besides  allowances. 

The  most  considerable  change  made  in  this  constitution,  besides 
the  creation  of  a  supreme  court  already  mentioned,  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1890,  of  a  chamber  called  the  Second  Yolksraad,  which  is 
elected  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than  the  First  Yolksraad, — persons  who 
have  resided  in  the  country  for  two  years,  have  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  have  complied  with  divers  other  requirements,  being  admis- 
sible as  voters.  This  assembly,  however,  enjoys  little  real  power,  for 
its  competency  is  confined  to  a  few  specified  matters,  and  its  acts  may 
be  overruled  by  the  First  Eaad,  whereas  the  Second  Eaad  has  no 
power  whatever  of  passing  upon  the  resolutions  or  laws  enacted  by  the 
First  Eaad.  The  Second  Yolksraad  is,  therefore,  not  a  second  cham- 
ber in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  such  as  the  Senate  in  American 
States  or  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  but  an  appendage  to  the 
legislature  proper.  It  was  never  intended  to  have  substantial  power, 
and  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  unreal  concession  to  the  demands 
of  the  Uitlanders,  or  recent  immigrants  excluded  from  citizenship  To 
use  a  colloquial  expression,  it  was  a  "  tub  thrown  to  the  Uitlander 
whale 

A  few  general  observations  may  be  made  on  this  constitution  before 
sed  to  examine  its  legal  character  and  effect 

It  is  a  crude,  nrt technical  document,  showing  little  trace  either  of 
Legal  skill  on  the  part  of  those  who  drafted   it,  or  of  a  knowledge  of 

otb  -titutioi.       The  language  is  often  vague,  and  many  of  the 

pro  are  Car  too  detailed  to  be  lit  for  a  fundamental  law. 

Although  enacted  by  and  for  a  pure  democracy,  it  is  based  on  in- 
equality— inequality  of  whites  and  blacks,   inequality  of   religious 

i  :       Not  only  i  Dutch  Reformed  Church  declared  to  be  estab- 

lished and  endowed  by  the  .but  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  for- 
bidden 1  and  no  Roman  Catholic  nor  Jew  nor  Protestant  of 
any  other  than  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  eligible  to  the  presi- 
dent of  to  membership  of  the  legislature  or  executive  oounciL 
Some  of  these  been  removed  But  tli<-  door  is 
Irmly  as  ever  against   persons  of  color.      NTo  <>m<-  whose 
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father  or  mother  belonged  to  any  native  race,  up  to  and  including  the 
fourth  generation,  can  obtain  any  civic  rights  or  hold  land. 

It  contains  little  in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Eights,  partly  perhaps 
from  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  its  draftsmen,  but  partly  also  owing 
to  the  assumption — which  the  history  of  the  republic,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  amply  verified, — that  the  government  would  be 
a  weak  one,  unable  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  private  citizens. 

The  first  legal  question  which  arises  upon  an  examination  of  this 
constitution  relates  to  its  stability  and  permanence.  Is  it  a  Eigid  or  a 
Flexible  constitution?  That  is  to  say,  can  it,  like  the  constitution 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  be  altered  only  in  some  specially  prescribed 
fashion?  Or  may  it  be  altered  by  the  ordinary  legislature  in  the 
ordinary  way,  like  any  other  part  of  the  law  ? 

In  favor  of  the  former  alternative,  that  the  constitution  is  a  Eigid 
one,  appeal  has  been  made  not  only  to  the  name  Grondwet  (ground 
law),  but,  which  is  of  more  consequence,  to  much  of  its  language. 
The  general  declarations  of  the  power  of  the  people,  the  form  in  which 
they  entrust  power  to  the  legislature,  to  the  executive  council,  and  to 
the  judiciary  respectively  (as  well  as  to  the  military  authority),  look 
as  if  they  meant  to  constitute  a  triad  of  authorities,  similar  to  that 
created  by  the  constitutions  of  American  States,  no  one  of  which  may 
trespass  on  the  province  of  the  others.  Some  things  seem  intended  to 
be  secured  against  any  alteration  by  the  legislature,  e.  g.,  article  9  de- 
clares that  "  the  people  will  not  allow  of  any  equality  between  colored 
and  white  inhabitants  "  ;  article  11  declares  that  "  the  people  reserve 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  protecting  and  defending  the 
independence  and  inviolability  of  church  and  state,  according  to  the 
laws."  Moreover,  the  Grondwet,  although  enacted  by  a  body  called  a 
Yolksraad,  and  never  submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  was  enacted  by  a 
Yolksraad  specially  elected  ad  hoc,  not  by  the  ordinary  legislature  of 
the  republic  ;  hence,  it  is  urged,  it  ought,  if  altered,  to  be  altered  by  a 
similar  body. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  the  constitution  must  be  deemed 
to  be  a  Flexible  one,  because  it  contains  no  provision  whereby  it  may 
be  altered,  otherwise  than  by  the  regular  legislature  of  the  country 
acting  according  to  its  usual  legislative  method.  It  ran  hardly  be 
supposed  that  no  change  was  intended  ever  to  bo  made  in  the  liroml- 
wet.  That  supposition  would  be  absurd  in  view  of  the  \  rrv  minute 
provisions  on  some  trivia]  subjects  which  it  contains,  No  distinction 
is  drawn,  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  between  these  minutiae  and 
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the  provisions  of  a  more  general  and  apparently  permanent  nature. 
Ergo,  all  must  be  alterable,  and  alterable  by  the  only  legislative 
authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Yolksraad.  This  view,  moreover,  is  the 
view  which  the  legislature  has  in  fact  taken,  and  in  which  the  people 
seem  to  have  acquiesced.  Some  changes  have  been  made — such  as  the 
admission  to  the  electoral  franchise  of  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  creation  of  a  new  supreme  court,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Second  Yolksraad, — which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  Grondwet,  but  whose  validity  has  not  been  seriously  contested. 

The  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  f ramers 
of  the  Grondwet  appear  to  have  desired  to  make  parts  of  their  work 
fundamental  and  unchangeable,  they  have  nevertheless  drawn  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  parts  and  the  rest,  and  have  provided  no  specific 
security  against  the  reckless  change  of  the  weightiest  parts,  may  be 
explained  by  noting  that  they  were  not  skilled  jurists  or  politicians, 
alive  to  the  delicacy  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  They  probably 
expected  that  the  Yolksraad  would  continue  to  be  of  the  same  mind  as 
they  were  then,  and  would  respect  what  they  considered  fundamental ; 
they  relied  on  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation.  They  had,  moreover, 
provided  a  method  whereby  the  nation  should  always  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  its  opinion  upon  legislation,  namely,  the  provision 

L2)  that  the  people  should   have  a  period  of  three  months  within 
which  to  "intimate  to  the  Yolksraad  their  views  on  any  propos 
law,'7  it  being  assumed  that  the  Yolksraad  would  obey  any  such  inti- 

tion,  although  no  means  is  provided  for  securing  that  it  will  do  so. 

This  provision  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question.  It  excepts 
"those  laws  which  admit  of  no  delay."  N<>\v  the  Yolksraad  has  in 
fact  m  I  the  genera]  provision,  and,  Instead  of  allowing  the  three 

riod,  has  frequently  hastily  passed  enactments  upon  which 
the  people  have  had  do  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion.  Such 
enactments,  which  have  in  some  instances  purported  to  alter  parts  of 
the  Grondwet  itself,  a     i  died  "resolutions,  ed  to  laws;  and 

when  objection  has  been  taken  to  this  mode  of  Legislation,  these  r» 
ration  nally  justified  on  the  ground  of  urgency, 

although  in  fact  many  of  them,  though  important,  were  by  no  means 
ur.  They  have  been  treated  as  equally  binding  with  laws  passed 

in  i  •  with  the  provisions  of  the  Grondwet  (for  article  12  has 

been  formally  altered);  and  it  is  only  recently  that  their  validity 

>ned  in  the  cowl       Those  who  support  their 

Lidity  I         e  that  in  passing  such  resolutions  as  laws,  the  Volksraad 
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must  be  taken  to  have  implicitly,  but  decisively,  repealed  the  provision 
of  article  12 ;  or  that,  if  this  be  not  so,  still  the  Volksraad  is  under 
article  12  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  urgent,  and  can  by  its  vote  legally 
make  things  urgent  which  are,  in  fact,  not  so ;  or  that,  if  both  these 
arguments  be  unsound,  then  the  unbroken  usage  of  the  Yolksraad 
during  a  number  of  years,  tacitly  approved  by  the  people,  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Koman  Dutch  law,  be  taken  to  have  practically 
rendered  obsolete  the  directions  of  article  12,  as  it  is  written.  In- 
veterata  consuetudo  pro  lege  custoditur  .  .  .  nam  quid  interest  suffragio 
populus  voluntatem  suam  declaret  an  rebus  ipsis  etfactisf  (Digest  I.  2,  32). 
To  this,  however,  it  is  answered  that  the  principle  of  obsolescence  by 
contrary  practice  cannot,  even  in  Eoman  law,  fitly  be  applied  where 
the  statute  is  recent  and  express.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  most  American 
lawyers  would  conceive  the  arguments  above  stated  to  be  insufficient, 
and  would  hold  that  these  resolutions  are  not  to  be  treated  as  equiva- 
lent to  laws  passed  conformably  to  article  12. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  which  is  of  no  small  practical 
consequence,  the  true  view  would  appear  to  be  the  following,  though 
I  state  it  with  the  diffidence  becoming  a  stranger  who  is  also  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the  republic. 

The  Grondwet  of  the  South  African  Kepublic,  though  probably 
intended  by  its  framers  to  be  treated,  at  least  as  regards  its  most  im- 
portant provisions,  as  a  fundamental  law  not  to  be  altered  by  the 
Yolksraad  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  powers,  is  not  really  a  Rigid 
constitution  but  a  Flexible  one.  We  have  to  look  not  so  much  at 
what  the  framers  may  have  wished  as  at  what  their  language  actually 
conveys  and  imports ;  and  the  absence  of  any  provision,  such  as  that 
contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  for  a  special 
and  peculiar  method  of  change,  seems  to  be  decisive.  But  article  12 
is  still  in  force,  and  the  validity  of  all  laws, — not  dealing  with  mat- 
ters which  "admit  of  no  delay," — which  have  been  passed  as  more 
resolutions,  ignoring  article  12,  is  very  doubtful.  The  question  of 
what  matters  are  or  are  not  urgent  can  scarcely  have  been  meant  to 
be  left  to  the  absolute  and  unfettered  discretion  of  the  Yolksraad, 
for  this  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  provision;  and,  if  not  left  to 
that  discretion,  this  question  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  courts  of  law,  when  any  question  raising  it  comes 
1m -fore  them.  This  is  at  any  rate  the  kind  of  light  in  which  an  Ameri- 
can or  English  lawyer,  accustomed  to  construe  strietl v  documents  which 
contain  or  modify  powers,  would  be  disposed  to  regard  the  point     1 
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understand  that  in  the  Transvaal  itself  the  validity  of  these  enactments 
is  deemed  so  far  doubtful  that  a  plan  has  been  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  direct  legislation,  formally  correct,  to  cure  their  defects. 

This  somewhat  technical  discussion  will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  fact  that  questions  on  the  interpretation 
of  constitutions  have  been  debated  very  frequently  and  with  inex- 
haustible skill  and  ingenuity  emboldens  a  writer  to  treat  of  topics 
which  the  unprofessional  reader  cannot,  in  other  countries,  be  sup- 
posed to  care  for.  Such  a  reader  may,  however,  even  in  the  United 
States,  be  more  willing  to  give  his  attention  to  a  few  observations  upon 
the  frame  of  government  and  the  political  system  which  these  two 
constitutions  have  established  in  the  two  republics  of  South  Africa. 

That  system  is  obviously  a  highly  democratic  one.  It  was 
intended  so  to  be.  Among  the  whites  settled  in  these  wide  terri- 
tories there  prevailed  a  perfect  social  equality,  a  love  of  independence, 
and  a  strong  sense  of  personal  dignity.  They  were  as  little  influ- 
enced by  political  theories  as  it  was  possible  for  any  civilized  men  in 
this  century  to  be.  Their  wish  for  a  government  purely  popular,  and 
indeed  very  little  of  any  government  at  all,  was  due  to  their  personal 
experience  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  found  themselves  in 
the  wilderness ;  and  one  may  doubt  whether  they  would  have  estab- 
lished any  sort  of  government  but  for  the  dangers  which  threatened 
them  from  the  warlike  native  tribes  which  surrounded  them.  Such 
sentiments  as  I  have  described  would  have  disposed  them,  had  they 
lived  in  a  city,  or  in  a  small  area  like  the  cantons  of  Uri  or  Appenzell 
in  Switzerland,  to  have  kept  legislation  and  the  determination  of  all 
^ravc  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens.  But 
they  lived  scattered  over  a  vast  area,  with  no  means  of  communication 

-wagons  which  travel  only  some  twelve  miles  a  day.     In  the 

On;  •  Territory  when  it  became  a  state  there  were  probably 

less  than  thr<-e  thousand  citizens,  though  its  area  whs  nearly  that  of 

igland.     Hence  primary         ablies  vrere  impossible,  and  power  had 

be  entrusted  to  a  representative  }><«\y. 

The  predominance  of  th  islatu  die  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  both  th  :utio:        The  Volksraad  makes  all  the  appoint- 

ments to  ti.'  for  the  president  lias  only  the  right  of  pro- 

It    appoints    a    majority    of    the,     executive     council     which 

surrounds  the  president,  to  advise,  but  also  to  watch  and  check  him. 
1*  ba  compl        mtrol  of  revenue  and  expenditure.     It  may  change 

the  Utution ;    though,   in    the  Orange    BVee   .  <>nly  by  a  pre- 
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scribed  majority.  The  president  has  no  veto  on  its  acts ;  and  it  is  not, 
as  in  most  modern  free  countries,  divided  into  two  chambers  likely 
to  differ  from  and  embarrass  one  another.  Its  vote, — its  one  vote, — 
given  under  no  restrictions  but  those  of  its  own  making,  is  decisive. 

The  comparative  feebleness  of  the  other  branches  of  government  cor- 
responds to  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  legislature.  The  judici- 
ary receives  very  faint  recognition,  and  its  independence  was  in  fact,  in 
the  South  African  Republic,  seriously  threatened  by  the  executive  and 
legislature,  and  saved  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  bench  and  bar, 
which  aroused  public  opinion  on  its  behalf.  Its  claim  to  be  the  proper 
and  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  constitution,  though  clear  upon 
principle,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  formally  admitted  in  either 
republic.  And  though  the  judges  are  in  both  republics  appointed  for 
life,  their  salaries  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  legislature. 

The  executive  head  of  the  government  has  no  doubt  the  advantage, 
as  in  an  American  State,  of  being  directly  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
not,  as  in  France,  by  the  legislature.  But  he  has  no  veto  on  acts  of 
the  legislature,  while  his  acts  can  be  overruled  by  it,  at  least  in  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

Its  approval  is  required  to  any  appointments  he  may  suggest.  He  is 
fettered  by  an  executive  council  which  he  has  not  himself  selected, 
resembling  in  this  respect  an  American  State  governor  rather  than  the 
president  of  the  Union.  He  has  no  military  authority,  such  as  that  en- 
joyed by  the  British  crown  and  its  ministers,  or  by  the  American  presi- 
dent, for  that  belongs  to  the  commandant-general  (though  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  the  commandant  "receives  instructions"  from  the  presi- 
dent). Against  all  these  sources  of  weakness  there  are  only  two  things 
to  set.  The  president  can  speak  in  the  Yolksraad,  and  he  is  ineligible 
any  number  of  times.  To  these  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, though  not  in  the  Free  State,  the  Yolksraad  cannot  try  him  for 
any  offence,  though  it  may  depose  him  if  convicted  by  the  regular 
courts. 

The  executive  council,  as  already  observed,  seems  intended  to  re- 
strain the  president,  while  purporting  to  aid  and  advise  him.  1 1  may  be 
compared  to  the  privy  council  of  mediaeval  England,  with  the  impor- 
tant difference  that  it  is  appointed,  not  by  the  executive,  but  partly  by 
the  legislature,  partly  by  the  people.  As  wo  shall  Bee  presently,  it  has 
proved  to  be  an  unimportant  part  of  the  machinery  of  government 

In  all  these  points  the  two  constitutions  present  a  olote  likeness. 
They  are  also  similar  in  their  recognition  of  a  state  church — an  hist  it  u- 
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tion  opposed  to  democratic  ideas  in  America,  and  scarcely  less  so  in 
Western  Europe,  and  in  their  total  exclusion  of  persons  of  color  from 
any  and  every  kind  of  political  right.  It  would  appear  that  upon  this 
point  there  has  never  been  any  substantial  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
two  republics,  although  in  Cape  Colony  persons  of  color  are  permitted 
to  vote,  and  in  some  constituencies  are  pretty  numerous.  A  republican 
form  of  government,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  appear  to  make  for 
11  human  rights  "  in  the  American  sense  of  that  term. 

Speaking  generally,  these  two  constitutions  carry  the  principle  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  representative  chamber  to  a  maximum.  This 
will  be  more  clearly  seen  if  we  compare  the  system  they  create,  first 
with  the  cabinet  system  of  Britain  and  her  self-governing  colonies,  and 
secondly  with  the  presidential  system  of  the  United  States. 

The  main  difference  between  the  South  African  scheme  of  govern- 
ment and  the  British  may  now  be  briefly  stated. 

The  head  of  the  executive  is,  in  the  South  African  republics, 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  whereas  in  Britain  and  her  colonies  the 
ministry  is  virtually  chosen  by  the  legislature,  though  nominally  by 
the  crown  or  its  local  representative. 

In  South  Africa  the  ministry  cannot,  as  under  the  British  system, 
be  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  nor  on  the  other  hand  has 
the  ministry  the  power  of  dissolving  the  legislature. 

In  South  Africa  the  nominal  is  also  the  real  and  acting  executive 

id,  whereas  ill  the  British  systeil)  a  responsible  ministry  is  interposed 
bef  the  nominal  bead  and  the  legislature. 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  points  the  South  African  system  bears 
a  clo  lblance  to  the  American. 

In  South  Africa  the  president's  council  ne<-d  not  consist  of  per- 
sons in  fl  cut  with  his  v,  of   policy;   it   may  even  he  hostile  to 

him,  as  part  of  Warren  Hastings's  council  at  Calcutta  was  in  permanent 
opposition  to  that  governor.  Nor  does  the  executive  council  consist, 
like  the  British  cabinet  and  United  States  federal  cabinet,  of  the 
of  ti  eat  administrative  departmental 
On  the  other  hand  the  South  African  system  agrees  with  the  British 
in  permitting  the  bead  of  the  working  executive  to  speak  in  the  Legis- 
lature, a  permission  which  has  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  which  neither  the  federal  president1  nor  the  governor  in  an 

American   Si         •  njoyn. 

1  Although  then   J     nothing  in  tin-  f-  <l«ral  constitution  to  prevent  a  pmi- 
th-nt  from  addreoHing  either  IIouho  of  CongreHH. 
li 
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The  chief  differences  between  the  South  African  and  the  American 
system  are  the  following  : 

The  president  has,  in  the  South  African  republics,  far  less  inde- 
pendence than  a  federal  president  or  the  governor  of  a  State.  He 
has  no  veto  on  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  much  less  power  through 
the  patronage  at  his  disposal ;  for  though  he  can  recommend  persons 
for  appointment  to  public  office,  and,  at  least  in  the  Transvaal,  signs  the 
documents  appointing  them,  the  appointment  itself  would  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  the  act  of  the  Yolksraad.  Moreover  the  one-chambered 
legislature  is  much  stronger  as  against  him  than  are  the  two-chambered 
legislatures  of  America,  which  may,  and  frequently  do,  differ  in  opinion, 
so  that  the  executive  can  play  off  one  against  the  other.  Further,  as 
already  observed,  an  American  federal  president  has  a  cabinet  of  ad- 
visers whom  he  has  himself  selected,  and  an  American  State  governor 
has  usually  officials  around  him  who,  being  elected  by  a  party  vote  at 
the  same  election,  are  probably  his  political  allies ;  whereas  a  South 
African  president  may  have  an  executive  council  of  opponents  forced 
on  him  by  the  Yolksraad.  And  even  in  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  he  cannot  act  apart  from  this  executive  council. 

If  we  were  to  rely  upon  the  legal  aspect  and  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  these  South  African  constitutions  as  enabling  us  to  predict  their 
practical  working,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  producing  a  despot- 
ism, perhaps  a  tyranny,  of  the  representative  assembly ;  for  few  checks 
upon  its  power  are  to  be  found  within  the  four  corners  of  either  instru- 
ment "We  should  be  prepared  to  find  party  government  develop  itself 
in  a  pronounced  form.  Power  would  be  concentrated  in  the  party 
majority  and  its  leaders.  The  executive  would  become  the  humble 
instrument  of  their  will.  The  courts  of  law,  especially  in  the  Trans- 
vaal with  its  apparently  Flexible  constitution,  would  be  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  legislative  violence.  The  president  might  perhaps 
attempt  to  resist  by  producing  a  deadlock  over  appointments  ;  and  he 
would  have  a  certain  moral  advantage  in  being  the  direct  choice  of  the 
people.  But  the  one-chambered  legislature  would  in  all  probability 
prevail  against  him. 

Is  this  what  has  in  fact  happened?  Far  from  it  Party  govern- 
ment, in  the  English  and  American  sense,  has  not  made  its  appearance 
The  legislature  has  not  become  the  predominant  power,  Bubjeoting  all 
others  to  itself.  But  in  order  to  describe  what  has  happened,  I  must, 
in  a  very  few  paragraphs,  deal  separately  with  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  South  African    Republic,  for  though    their  constitutions  | 
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similar  and  the  origin  of  their  respective  populations  nearly  identical,1 
their  history  has  been  very  different. 

The  Orange  Free  State  has  had,  during  recent  years,  a  comparatively 
tranquil  and  uneventful  career.  One  native  war  inflicted  some  injury 
upon  it,  but  the  result  of  that  war  was  to  give  it  a  strip  of  valuable  terri- 
tory. It  has  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  two  British  colonies, 
has  extended  the  franchise  to  immigrants  on  easy  terms,  and  has  at  all 
times  been  recognized  as  absolutely  independent  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Internally  its  development,  if  not  rapid,  has  been  steady  and 
healthful.  There  is  no  poverty  among  the  people,  and  hardly  any 
wealth.  ISTo  exciting  questions  have  arisen  to  divide  the  citizens,  and 
no  political  parties  have  grown  up.  The  legislature,  although  too 
large,  is  a  sensible,  business-like  body,  which  wastes  no  more  time 
than  is  compatible  with  its  being  a  legislature.  From  1863  to  1888  it 
was  guided  by  the  counsels  of  President  Brand,  whom  the  people 
elected  for  five  successive  terms,  and  whose  power  of  sitting  in  it  and 
addressing  it  proved  of  the  utmost  value,  for  his  judgment  and  pa- 
triotism inspired  perfect  confidence.  His  successor,  who  has  just  been 
obliged  by  ill-health  to  retire  from  office,  enjoyed  equal  respect  and 
almost  equal  influence,  when  he  chose  to  exert  it,  with  the  Volksraad, 
and  things  went  smoothly  under  him,  as  they  promise  to  do  under  the 
president  who  baa  been  chosen  as  I  write  these  lines,  for  the  latter  also 
ifl  believed  to  p  the  qualities  which  endeared  his  predecessors  to 

-rnrnunity.  The  executive  council  has  not  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  part  of  the  scheme  of  government;  and  some  judicious  ob- 
P8  think  the  constitution  ought  to  be  amended  by  strengthening 
the  position  of  thecoma  !  introducing  some  popular  vote  on  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  American  States  and  in  Switzer- 
land. But,  "ii  the  whole,  the  system  of  government  works  well;  the 
pure,  and  the  people  seem  content  with  their  institutions. 

\  •  ry  different  have  been  the  annals  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public, Soon  after  the  Grondwet  was  adopted  in  L858,  a  civil  war 
broke  out;  and  from  that  time  onward  factions  and  troubles  of  all 
kinds  ha  eldom  been  wantb  In  L877  the  country,  then  gravely 
threatened  by  native  enemies,  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions: 

in    1881  its  autonomy  was  re  tored,  subject,  to  British  suzerainty.3      Its 

.  ■    ■  tontinued  to  be  ]  I  by  financial  and  other 

1  'ill*-  Briti  1 1  element  ii  larger  in  t  be  ( Grange  Pree  State  than  In  tiw-  Transvaal* 

'A  farther  oonvention  wn->  mauv  in  immj,  w-im  <■  Hiv<t  has  been  recently 
matter  of  controversy* 
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difficulties,  till  the  discovery  of  rich  gold-fields  in  1884-6,  while  sud- 
denly increasing  the  revenue,  drew  in  a  stream  of  immigrants  which 
has  steadily  continued  to  flow,  and  therewith  raised  that  new  crop  of 
political  troubles  of  which  the  world  has  lately  heard  so  much.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  constitution  has  never  had  any  period  of  com- 
parative peace  in  which  its  working  could  be  fairly  tested.  If  it  has 
not  worked  as  smoothly  as  that  of  the  Free  State,  this  may  be  due  not 
merely  to  its  inherent  defects  but  to  the  strain  which  civil  and  foreign 
wars  have  placed  upon  it.  The  legislature,  however,  has  not  played 
the  leading  part  President  Burgers,  who  held  office  from  1872  till 
1877,  was,  like  President  M.  W.  Pretorius  before  him,  practically  more 
powerful  than  the  Yolksraad  ;  and  since  1881  President  Kriiger,  who 
has  been  twice  reelected,  has  been  the  ruling  force  in  the  politics  of 
the  country.  By  his  influence  over  the  people,  by  his  constant 
presence  and  incessant  speeches  in  the  Yolksraad,  he  has  thrown 
its  leaders  entirely  into  the  shade,  and  probably  now  exerts  more 
actual  power  than  the  chief  magistrate  of  any  other  republic,  though 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  chief  magistrate  whose  legal  authority  is 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits.  So  much  do  economic  and  social 
facts, — and  so  much  do  the  qualities  of  individual  men, — affect  and 
modify  and  prevail  over  the  formal  rules  and  constitutional  machinery 
of  government.  The  legislature,  therefore,  has  not  had  in  the  Trans- 
vaal that  career  of  encroachment  upon  and  triumph  over  the  other 
authorities  in  the  state  which  might  have  been  predicted  for  it.  Its 
turn  will  come  if  and  when  external  relations  are  tranquil,  and  a  man 
deficient  in  force  or  tact  or  ambition  fills  the  presidential  chair. 

How  far  either  of  these  constitutions  deserves  praise  or  blame,  or 
has  added  anything  of  permanent  value  to  the  constitutional  treasures 
of  mankind,  is  a  matter  not  yet  ripe  for  determination.  The  experience 
of  each  has  been  too  short  to  warrant  positive  conclusions.  One  has 
had  a  generally  bright,  the  other  a  more  checkered,  course ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  surrounding  circumstances  may  have  had  more  to  do 
with  the  result  than  the  arrangements  of  the  constitution  itself.  One 
may  doubt  whether  either  is  as  well  suited  for  a  community  in  which 
grave  questions  rouse  warm  feelings  as  the  more  flexible  system  of  the 
British  colonies.  But  we  may  learn  much  more  from  the  experience 
of  the  next  few  years  in  both  republics;  and  there  is  a  constant  interest 
in  watching  the  different  ways  in  which  different  peoples  are  trying  to 
grapple  with  the  perpetual,  and  certainly  not  diminishing,  difficulties 
of  popular  government  James   BbTOE 


THE  CATHODE  BAY,— ITS  CHAEACTER  AND  EFFECTS. 

It  is  seldom,  in  the  history  of  science,  that  a  discovery  equally 
excites  the  interest  of  scientific  investigators,  and  of  those  occupied 
with  other  pursuits.  But  when  such  an  event  reveals  a  new  and 
unsuspected  play  of  forces,  and  brings  to  light  a  multitude  of  novel 
phenomena  which  stand  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
every-day  experience,  it  appeals  in  no  ordinary  way  to  the  attention  of 
every  one.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  announcement  of  the 
remarkable  results  recently  obtained  by  Prof.  Rontgen,  of  Wurtzburg, 
should  at  once  have  aroused  the  greatest  interest  everywhere. 

The  history  of  the  steps  which  have  led  to  this  discovery  is  a  long 
one,  but  the  principal  events  follow  along  the  line  of  researches  into 
the  character  of  the  electrical  discharge,  from  Faraday  to  the  present 
time.  The  passage  of  a  spark  between  the  poles  of  an  electrical 
machine,  or  from  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  is  a  very  familiar  occur- 
rence in  elementary  science.  Yet  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  the  full 
significance  is  even  now  but  imperfectly  comprehended.  What  is  the 
direction  of  the  motion,  what  the  action  that  takes  place,  and  where 
the  scat  of  the  forces  therein  displayed?  These  arc  some  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  nee  can  hardly  yet  give  an  unequivocal  answer, 
though  we  appear  to  be  approaching  at  least  their  pm-tial  solution. 

Jf  we  surround  the  wires  between  which  the  electrical  discharge 

with  a  glass  tube  so  firmly  closed   that  no  air  can  enter,  and 

uncrt  the  tul  th  an  efficient  air-pump,  it  will  be  found  that  very 

ihanges  in  the  character  of  the  spark  will  appear  as  the  air  is 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  space  enclosed  by  the  tube.     The  nar- 

thread-like  spark   Loses  its  definite  outline,  becomes 

i.  hazy  in  structure,  and  takes  on  a  rosy  purple  tint.     As  the 

tion  proceeds  it.  \><  irely  expands,  becomes  more  mid  more 

ebulous  in  its  appearance,  and  its  length  may  1>"  Y*-vy  greatly  au^- 

mented  by  increasing  the  interval  between  the  win        WTien  the  ])\-('*- 

of  the  gas  within  the  tube  has  been  reduced  to  something  like  the 

hundredth  pari  of  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  Luminous  haze  fills  the 

lows  brightly  with  tints  varying  with  the  kind  of  gas 
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enclosed,  and  often  very  beautiful.  Already,  long  before  this  point 
has  been  reached,  the  discharge  at  the  negative  pole,  or  cathode,  has 
begun  to  show  its  individuality,  first,  by  the  creeping  of  the  luminous 
stream  backward,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sheath  or  envelope  of  the 
wire,  of  a  characteristic  bluish  color,  then,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds, 
by  becoming  independent  of  the  position  of  the  positive  wire,  or  anode, 
and  extending  outward  from  the  wire  in  every  direction.  These  are 
the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  the  cathode  ray. 

Such  tubes  as  have  been  described,  provided  with  wires  of  plati- 
num sealed  into  the  glass,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  electrical  discharge 
within,  are  commonly  known  as  vacuum-tubes.  They  were  formerly 
sometimes  called  Pliicker's  tubes,  from  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
German  physicist  who  first  made  use  of  certain  forms  of  them  in 
researches  upon  the  electrical  discharge  in  rarefied  gases,  and  some- 
times Geissler's  tubes,  from  the  name  of  the  very  skilful  German  glass- 
blower  who,  working  at  first  under  Pliicker's  direction,  afterward 
gave  them  a  great  variety  of  forms,  to  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the 
beautiful  effects  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Pliicker's  researches  anticipated  much  of  the  more  recent  work, 
which,  in  many  points,  has  merely  emphasized  and  developed  his 
results.  Later  he  was  associated  in  this  work  with  Hittorf,  who 
possessed  great  experimental  skill,  in  which  Pliicker  was  somewhat 
deficient.  Hittorf  first  called  attention  to  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  discharge  from  the  cathode  in  an  exhausted  tube.  He  discovered 
that  it  takes  place  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  cathode,  that 
it  travels  in  straight  lines,  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  anode, 
and  is  capable  of  deflection  by  a  magnet  The  metal  of  the  cathode 
is  also  dissipated  by  the  discharge,  and,  where  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
is  sufficient,  is  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube.  This  effect 
showed  itself  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  vacuum-tube  by  the  dis- 
coloration which  it  produced  upon  the  glass.  More  recently  a  study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place  has  been  made,  and  the 
varying  effects,  when  different  metals  are  used  as  the  cathode,  examined 
in  detail.  It  has  been  found  that,  when  the  operation  is  properly  eon- 
ducted,  the  metal  is  carried  to  the  glass  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
coherent  film,  very  transparent  when  sufficiently  thin,  and  having  a 
brilliant  lustre,  so  that  the  process  is  available  for  the  production 
small  mirrors  of  admirable  reflecting  power. 

The  invention  of  the  mercury  air-pump  made  it  possible  to  i 
the  exhaustion  of  a  tube  to  almost  anj  desired  extent     It  had  already 
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been  used  with  great  success  by  Geissler,  but  a  new  step  was  taken  by 
Crookes,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  led  to  the 
discovery  of  many  curious  effects.  Mr.  Crookes  experimented  with 
tubes  in  which  the  exhaustion  was  pushed  to  an  extreme  degree,  so 
far,  indeed,  that  the  slight  remnant  of  gas  left  behind  possessed  a 
tension  of  only  a  few  mlllionths  of  an  atmosphere.  At  this  pressure 
the  former  luminous  appearance  of  the  tube  no  longer  manifests  itself, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  visible  trace  of  the  discharge  stream  from  the 
cathode  or  elsewhere.  The  glass,  however,  now  glows  with  a  green 
fluorescence  where  the  stream  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  suitably 
selected  objects  in  its  path,  within  the  tube,  glow  with  vivid  colors, 
forming  a  most  brilliant  spectacle. 

These  experiments  attracted  immediate  attention,  especially  in 
Germany,  where  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the 
cathode  discharge.  Passing  over  many  valuable  contributions  of 
others,  we  come  to  the  work  of  Philipp  Lenard,  the  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor of  Hertz,  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  who  published  two  papers 
in  "  Wiedemann's  Annalen,"  in  January,  1894,  and  October,  1895, 
which  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  real  origin  of  the  recent  revela- 
tions concerning  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  by  the  cathode 
rays.  Lenard  employed  the  ingenious  device  of  making  a  window  in 
the  vacuum -tube,  closed  with  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminium.  This  metal 
is  very  pervious  to  the  rays,  and  this  property  enabled  him,  for  the 
first  time,  to  obtain  them  in  the  air  outside  the  tube,  where  they  could 
be  conveniently  subjected  to  «'X]>eriment.  lie  found  that  they  readily 
penetrated  a  great  variety  of  substances,  even  those  opaque  to  light, 

id  that,  in  leral  way,  they  traversed  substances   without  regard 

to  the  kind  of  matter  in  their  path,  but  approximately  in  the  order  of 
the  density.  Prom  this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  they  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  ether.  He  obtained  photographic  pictures  by  their 
action,  and  this,  in  an  opaque  metallic  box,  one  side;  of  which  was 
1  with  aluminium     Many  other  questions  were  studied  by 

him,  and  the  uewspap  bound  with  accounts  of  significant  experi- 
ments and  valuable  results*  His  work  was  widely  recognized,  and  it 
hfl         n  the  starting-poinl  of  many  researches  on  the  part  of  others. 

Pro!  Rontgen  apj         to  have  been  one  of  th       who  followed  in 
the  line  of  experiment  indicated  by  Lenard,  for  he  describes  methods 
would  naturally  be  used  by  any  one  Btudying  the  character  of 
th  Hi-  account,  published  in  the  ".Journal  of  the  I ' 1 1 

I    and    Medical   Society'    of    Wurtzburg,  in   the  latter  part  of   1895, 
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is  admirably  concise  and  lucid,  and  is  full  of  noteworthy  particulars. 
He  has  been  the  first  to  show  the  astonishing  power  of  the  rays  to 
produce  effects  upon  the  photographic  plate,  after  having  traversed 
considerable  masses  of  material  opaque  to  light,  thus  revealing  their 
hidden  structure,  where  any  want  of  homogeneity  produced  a  differ- 
ence of  effect.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  easily  possible  to  obtain 
pictures  of  various  portions  of  the  human  body,  in  which  the  bones 
are  clearly  and  strongly  depicted  in  their  proper  form  amid  the  fainter 
image  of  the  fleshy  parts.  These,  with  many  similar  results,  were  so 
startling  in  their  character,  that  they  immediately  aroused,  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  an  intensity  of  interest  such  as  has  rarely  been 
equalled  in  the  whole  history  of  science. 

He  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rays  which  produce 
these  results  are  not  the  same  as  the  cathode  rays  within  the  tube, 
but  something  essentially  different,  suggesting,  but  with  cautious 
reserve,  that  they  may  be  longitudinal  waves  in  the  ether.  It  may 
be  briefly  explained,  without  going  into  the  details  of  a  very  tech- 
nical subject,  that  ordinary  light  is  regarded  as  due  to  vibrations 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  travels,  but 
that,  in  the  mathematical  theories  of  light,  other  vibrations,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ray,  are  indicated,  though  wholly  unknown  in  experi- 
ence hitherto.  If  the  new  rays  prove  in  fact  to  be  of  this  character,  so 
as  to  realize  indeed  the  long-sought  longitudinal  vibration,  the  discovery 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  science,  and  will  hardly  find  its  equal  in  in- 
terest since  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  for  it  reveals  a 
new  mode  of  action  of  force,  governing  a  wide  range  of  phenomena 
and  effects  which,  until  now,  have  lain  entirely  outside  the  bounds  of 
our  cognizance. 

The  name  of  Prof.  Kontgen  was  one  already  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  many  scientific  researches,  fruitful  of  valuable  results.  His 
work  has  a  certain  individuality  and  boldness  of  conception,  ingenuity 
of  method,  and  fertility  of  experimental  resources.  The  personality  of 
the  man  shows  itself  in  the  aspect  of  novelty  which  he  has  given  to 
the  facts  already  practically  acquired  by  the  researches  of  others,  and 
the  quick  perception  and  realization  of  the  possibilities  which  lav  in 
them.  His  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rays  may  not  be  sustained,  as 
there  is  much  to  indicate  that  they  may  differ  from  the  cathode  rays  in 
degree  only,  and  not  in  kind,  or  that  tln-v  are  nicrcU   the  cathode  ra\s 

rendered  less  complex,  or  more  homogeneous,  by  traversing  the  walls  of 
the  vacuum  tube.      This  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  future  research, 
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and  it  may  prove  one  not  to  be  solved  without  much  persevering  labor. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  practical  applications  of  the  new  discovery,  especially  in  surgery 
and  pathology,  and  of  the  benefits  which  they  may  bring  to  suffering 
humanity. 

For  the  production  of  the  cathode  pictures  a  high- vacuum  tube  is 
used,  excited  by  an  energetic  induction-coil,  and  so  placed  that  the 
negative  electrode  is  directed  toward  a  photographic  plate  situated  a 
few  inches  from  the  tube.  This  is  the  position  usually  given  the  tube, 
though  recent  experiments  appear  to  indicate  that  the  rays  may  possi- 
bly emanate  from  parts  of  the  glass  struck  by  the  cathode  stream, 
and  that  the  orientation  of  the  tube  admits  of  some  variation.  The 
sensitive  plate  may  be  enclosed  in  the  case  ordinarily  used  for  con- 
taining it,  aDd  covered  by  the  slide  of  ebonite  employed  to  protect 
the  sensitive  surface  from  the  light;  for  this  material,  while  practic- 
ally opaque  to  luminous  rays,  is  traversed  with  great  facility  by  the 
cathode  rays.  The  objects  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  rays 
are  placed  upon  the  slide,  and  leave  their  impress  upon  the  plate  by 
partially  intercepting  the  rays,  thus  forming  a  shadow-like  picture. 
But  it  is  more  than  a  shadow  ;  for  every  difference  in  the  power  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  object  to  transmit  the  ravs  is  productive  of  a  cor- 

onding  depth  of  tint  in  the  picture,  which  thus,  to  some  extent, 

the    interior  and   invisible   structure  of  the  body  tested. 

Wood,  paper,  and  other  organic  substances  are  very  transparent  to  the 

and  metal  or  mineral  substances,  enclosed  in  cases  of  these 

materials,  arc  strongly  shown  in  the  pictures  in  consequence  of  their 

r  opacity.      This   property  of  the  r;i\s  cannot  fail  to  liud  many 

ful  practical  application  , 

In  their  action  upon  the  tissues  of  animal  bodies  the  rays  show 
•  variety  of  effect  The  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  much 
mon-  freely  traversed  than  the  bone  that,  if  the  exposure  is  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  the  bones  are  very  prominently 
shown  in  all  details  of  form,  while  the  fleshy  parts  Leave  only  a  com- 
paratively faint  impression.  Tin-  importance  of  this  result  in  medical 
and  surgical  practice  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Malformations, 
•  ,  and  imperfectly  adjusted  fractures  of  the  hones  can  be 
studied  in  the  cathode  picture  aim.  readily  as  in  the  skeleton. 

The  softer  tissues  of  the  body  arose  nearly  alike  in  transparency,  f"*' 
rays,  that  they  are  much  l<     clearly  differentiated.     Yet.  even  berje 
.".vii.    The  cartilfl  i     and  tendons  are  distinguished 
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from  the  muscular  parts  by  their  greater  opacity,  and  even  the  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  are  to  some  extent  revealed.  How  far  abnormal 
growths  or  pathologic  modifications  of  these  tissues  can  be  detected 
remains  to  be  discovered;  but  the  presence  in  them  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  various  forms  of  calculus,  bullets,  pieces  of  glass, 
needles,  and  the  like,  can  readily  be  determined.  In  this  direction 
many  successful  applications  are  already  reported. 

Thus  far  investigation  has  been  limited,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the 
inability  to  obtain  photographs  by  the  rays  through  masses  of  the  body 
thicker  than  the  hand,  foot,  or  fore-arm,  without  an  inconveniently 
long  exposure,  though  some  good  results  are  reported  as  obtained  in 
comparatively  short  periods.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  most 
efficient  means  of  applying  the  discovery,  but  many  investigators  are 
at  work,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  substantial  progress  will  very 
speedily  result  from  their  efforts. 

Scientifically  considered,  the  rays,  whether  or  not  their  true  nature 
be  erelong  definitely  ascertained,  will  unquestionably  prove  to  be  a 
very  valuable  and  powerful  instrument  of  electrical  research. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  new  discovery  is  the 
illustration  it  affords  of  the  great  power  of  modern  scientific  methods 
in  tracing  the  effects  of  subtle  influences  which  for  a  long  time  had 
completely  eluded  observation.  The  mere  production  of  these  curious 
pictures  is  a  matter  of  extreme  simplicity, — now  that  we  know  the 
secret, — and  it  seems  a  marvel,  almost  commensurate  with  the  discov- 
ery itself,  that  it  was  not  found  out  by  accident  long  ago.  Yet  it  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  a  long  course  of  patient  and  persistent  labors 
by  many  skilful  investigators.  Waves  of  inductive  action  have  un- 
doubtedly attended  electrical  discharges  wherever  they  occurred,  and 
have  passed  unheeded,  undetected.  Maxwell  had  divined  their  exist- 
ence, but  the  genius  of  Hertz  revealed  their  presence,  subjected  them 
to  measurement,  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  theory  of  light  So 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  blue  haze  around  the  negative  electrode  of  a 
vacuum-tube, — first  noticed  as  a  curious  peculiarity,  then  studied  as  a 
possible  clue  to  the  nature  of  electrical  discharges  under  certain  con- 
ditions, now  disclosing  a  series  of  novel  effects  and  a  mode  of  operation 
of  natural  force  hitherto  unknown — reveals  a  wide  and  most  promising 
field  of  scientific  research. 

Arthi  r  \Y.  Wright. 


TEACHING,— A  TEADE   OE  A  PEOFESSION?1 

The  end  of  education  is  the  actualization  of  the  capacities  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  in  fact  nothing  less  than  the  perfecting  of  manhood 
— the  realization  in  each  pupil  of  what  each  has  it  in  him  to  become. 
Bat  the  child  is  not  a  chaos  of  potencies ;  he  is  an  economy,  an  organ- 
ization of  faculties,  of  which  reason  and  conscience  are  the  crowning 
glory  and  the  controlling  authority.  The  teacher's  peculiar  work, 
therefore,  is  to  develop,  or  rather  to  use  those  means  which  will  incite 
the  child  to  develop,  his  moral  and  rational  self -activity.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  function  the  teacher's  own  character  is  an  element  of 
even  greater  importance  than  his  scholarship,  though  with  defective 
.scholarship  no  teacher  can  ever  succeed.  It  is  possible  in  mechanical 
pursuits  to  separate  the  workman  from  his  work ;  in  spiritual  callings 
it  is  impossible.  And  in  none  is  there  greater  or  closer  intimacy  and 
>ntact  between  the  agent  and  the  object  upon  which  he  operates,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  schoolmaster.  He  teaches  not  only  by  his  sayings 
and  doings,  but  by  the  unvoiced  and  unwilled  influence  of  his  whole 
personality.  Whether  he  will  or  no,  his  character  in  due  time  will 
mould  the  character  of  his  pupils. 

"The  essential  principle  of  education,"  said   Pcstalozzi,  "  is  not 

iching,  it  is  love."     In  other  words,  the  ideal  teacher  must  have  a 

heart  as  well  as  an  intellect     It  is  soul   that  kindles  soul.     Bow 

subtle,  but  bow  real,  i:  the  contagious  influence  of  personality.     The 

disciple  is  not  above-  his  master;   and  if  parents  and  teachers  would  see 

their  children  and  pupils  modest,  polite,  veracious,  kind,  just,  loving, 

1  loyal,  their  own  chara         must  1"'  e  tablished,  their  own  lives 

animated,  by  the  rule  and  Bpirit  of  these  principles  and  sentiments. 

Dr.  Arnold         right  in  insisting  that  the  Rugby  master  should  be  "a 

I  n   and   |  t  !<-m:ui,  an    active   man,  and  one  \\  ho  has  e<  uninon 

1  understands  boi         Pint  the  man,  then  the  schoolmaster  I 

and  inspiring  personality  is  hidden  behind,  or  rather 

i  through,  ducator.     A  sound  character,  a  Loving 

1  ir-wn  ;m  ;i'i<in-i-t  (l.-iivep-'i  February  l  nt  h  before  the  National  Educational 
Aiaociation,  Department  of  Superintendence!  at  Jaokaoni  ill*-,  Florida. 
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heart,  and  an  enthusiastic  soul  are  the  spiritual  roots,  as  an  active 
brain  and  a  level  head  are  the  intellectual  roots,  which  nourish  that 
substantive  manhood  required  for  the  making  of  teachers. 

I  put  these  native  endowments  of  heart  and  mind,  and  especially 
the  ethical  graces,  in  the  foreground  of  our  picture  of  the  ideal  teacher. 
Nevertheless  I  lay  very  great  stress  upon  the  scholastic  and  peda- 
gogical qualifications.  Though  they  are  secondary,  though  they  are 
subsidiary  to  the  ethical  attributes  of  heart  and  character  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  yet  they  are  the  only  attainments  by  which  a  can- 
didate's fitness  to  assume  the  functions  of  teaching  may  be  subjected 
to  any  sort  of  test.  It  is  at  this  point,  and  this  point  alone,  that  the 
public  is  in  a  position  to  protect  itself  from  the  presumptuous  in- 
capacity of  those  blind  leaders  who  would  otherwise  undertake  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 

Let  us  then  address  ourselves  to  the  very  heart  of  our  problem,  and 
see  what,  in  the  public  interest,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  young 
men  and  women  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  exercise  of  the  teaching  function.  This  inquiry  will  lead  us 
into  some  observations  on  the  present  condition  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, in  the  course  of  which  I  shall  compare  it  with  the  kindred 
vocations — the  so-called  "  learned  professions  " — of  law,  medicine,  and 
theology.  Though  the  instruction  of  youth  has  become  a  public  func- 
tion, it  is  still  as  difficult  to  find  properly  qualified  teachers  as  it  was 
in  those  days  of  private  and  domestic  tutoring  when  Socrates  put  his 
memorable  question  to  Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus.  With  a  shrewd 
irony  that  cut  to  the  heart  of  things  Socrates  asked  his  enlightened 
townsman : — "  Callias,  if  your  two  sons  were  foals  or  calves,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  one  to  put  over  them  ;  we 
should  hire  a  trainer  of  horses,  or  a  farmer  probably,  who  would  im- 
prove and  perfect  them  in  their  own  proper  virtue  and  excellence ; 
but,  as  they  are  human  beings,  whom  are  you  thinking  of  placing  over 
them?"1  As  they  are  human  beings/  Everybody  conceded  that  an 
expert  was  needed  to  train  a  foal ;  but  the  Athenian  people  had  not 
yet  attained  the  philosopher's  insight  that  the  education  of  human 
minds  still  more  imperatively  demands  qualifications  of  a  rare  and 
special  order. 

Have  the  American  people   reached  this  higher  point  of  view 
They  send  15,400,000  pupils  to  their  schools,  public  and  private;  and 
for  their  public  schools  alone  fchej  engage  383,010  teachers  and  incur 

1  Plato*!  M  Apology,"  p.  90. 
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an  annual  expenditure  of  $163,000,000. '  These  figures  show  the  vast 
significance  for  us  of  the  problem  raised  by  Socrates.  No  longer  a 
question  of  one  tutor,  one  family,  and  one  salary,  it  is  here  and  now  a 
question  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers,  millions  of  pupils,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  "  "Whom  are  you  thinking  of  placing 
over  them?" — this  innumerable  throng  of  boys  and  girls — is  an  in- 
quiry of  vital  concern  to  every  parent  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it 
touches  the  life-blood  of  our  Kepublic  and  is  one  with  the  spirit  of  our 
civilization 

In  the  complexity  of  modern  society,  with  its  method  of  legislation 
and  administration  by  means  of  selected  officials,  the  individual  citizen 
has  little  direct  influence  upon  routine  public  affairs.  Of  course  the 
machine  which  grinds  out  the  people's  business  may  be  controlled 
either  by  altering  its  structure  or  changing  the  mechanicians.  Still  it 
takes  time  to  make  these  modifications,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  brought 
about  only  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion.  To-morrow  may  be  in  our 
hands,  but  to-day  has  already  gone  out  from  beyond  the  control  of  any 
private  citizen.  This  is  why  the  liberty  and  safety  of  a  people  are  so 
dependent  upon  their  laws  and  institutions.  If  the  system  is  good,  it 
is  harder  for  officials  to  pervert  it  from  its  own  ends.  Excellence  of 
organization  must,  therefore,  always  be  the  chief  aim  of  a  free  people 
who  will  not  surrender  their  freedom.  Nor  is  there  any  part  of  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  which  can  be  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  maxim.  To  the  system  of  public  instruction  it  is  especially 
applicable.  For,  in  the  first  place,  modern  democracies  compel  parents 
1  their  children  to  Bchool  ;  then,  the  training  of  youthful  minds 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world;  and,  finally,  as  the  indi- 
vidual parent  can  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  he 

the  right  to  demand  that  the  board  of  education,  to  which  the  COm- 
innnity   has  entrusted  the  task,  shall  be  guided  by  a  system   which  is 

calculated  to  secure  competent,  efficient,  and  well-trained  instructors. 

To  put  children  to  poor  schools  is  not  a  right  inherent  in  any  common- 

alth.     Responsibility  determines  tin-  limit  of  right;  and  tin-  right  of 

•  to  have  the  children  of  its  citizens  educated  is  commensurate 

h  t }  i  *  -  ibility  of  the  state  t<>  provide  them  with  good  teachers 

and  protect  them  from  professional  incapacity  mid  malpractice, 

I  cannot  sr,  that  teaching  has  amongst  us  attained  the 

mity  of  a  profession     But,  in  virtue  of  the  intellectual  character  of 

1  s«-<-  p|).  f  i\n:  hint  "  Report  of  tin-  < SommJ Htoosf  of  Education,"  just 

i.-iHiK-'l.     Though  <l;tt<-<l  \"'.i'>,  its  Htadftioi  are  of  1892-3. 
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the  work,  the  special  qualifications  demanded  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
indispensable  need  of  the  public  to  be  protected  against  educational 
incompetence,  teaching,  if  not  yet  an  actual,  is  at  any  rate  a  potential, 
profession,  which  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  put  on  its  own  proper 
rights,  dignities,  and  prerogatives.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  circuim 
stances  which  justify  and  even  necessitate  the  establishment  of  guilds 
to  which  admittance  is  gained  only  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  competence,  we  must  acknowledge  that  teaching  is  not  less 
entitled  to  professional  sanctions  than  law  or  medicine. 

In  practice,  however,  this  vocation  has  one  serious  drawback  from 
which  no  other  learned  profession  suffers.  The  lawyer,  the  engineer, 
the  physician,  the  architect,  the  clergyman,  all  expect  to  remain  in  their 
respective  professions.  Though  changes  do  sometimes  occur  they  are, 
as  it  were,  accidental ;  they  were  not  planned  from  the  first ;  they  are 
unexpected  and  unpremeditated.  But  with  the  teacher  his  work  is 
often  and  will  continue  to  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  something  else. 
Teaching  is  not  so  much  his  vocation  as  his  avocation.  This  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  common  and  almost  proverbial  observation,  but  is  also  sus- 
ceptible of  statistical  demonstration.  The  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  teachers  in  the  United  States  from  June  1891  to  June  1892  was  less 
than  2  per  cent ;  but  during  that  same  year  nearly  17  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  wholly  inexperienced  beginners.1  There  had  been  an 
exodus,  therefore,  from  the  profession  of  about  15  per  cent  of  its  mem- 
bers during  the  year.  Of  these  not  more  than  2  per  cent  would  be 
accounted  for  by  death.  Consequently,  if  it  were  safe  to  generalize 
from  data  drawn  from  the  experience  of  a  single  year,  we  should  infer 
that  the  average  length  of  the  professional  career  of  the  American 
teacher  is  between  seven  and  eight  years.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
partial  verification  of  this  conclusion,  as  one  State,  New  Jersey,  records 
the  terms  of  service  of  its  teachers.  In  that  State  the  average  time  of 
service  has  been  found  to  be  seven  years  and  eight  months.8  Of  these 
Jersey  teachers  only  30.7  per  cent  have  taught  ten  years  or  oyer,  and 
only  3.9  per  cent  twenty-five  years  or  over.  That  this  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  teachers  of  experience  must  be  due  to  local  and  national 
causes  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Volksschukn  of  Prussia  56.4 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  have  served  ton  years  and 
upward  and  20.4  per  cent  twenty-five  years  and  upward. 

1  Calculated  from  column  7  of  table  13  (p.  60)  in  combination  with  fche  flgtu 
of  diagram  9  (p.  55)  of  the  M  Report  of  the  CommisMoiuT  o(  IMurntum  "  fol  L8M 
(which  deals  with  the  statistics  of  1891-2).  *  [bid,  p,  t»l. 
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With  the  development  of  our  civilization  on  its  higher  sides,  and 
with  consequent  improvements  in  the  position  of  our  intellectual 
workers,  we  are  pretty  certain  to  see  a  falling  off  in  the  recurring 
decimation  of  the  ranks  of  our  teachers.  But,  after  all  allowance  is 
made  for  preventable  changes,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  the  teach- 
ing profession  will  always  have  a  more  or  less  fluctuating  membership. 
In  the  first  place,  young  men  and  women  who  have  completed  their  own 
education  often  need  to  earn  money  by  teaching ;  and,  if  they  are  com- 
petent to  teach,  as  some  of  them  even  without  prolonged  professional 
training  are  competent — sympathy  with  children  and  natural  aptness 
giving  them  an  intuitive  skill — they  will  always  find  positions,  and  it 
would  be  a  distinct  loss  and  a  great  folly  for  the  community  to  forego 
the  advantage  of  such  services  solely  because  they  were  not  to  be 
rendered  for  life.  But,  secondly,  the  most  potent  agent  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  teaching  corps  is  matrimony.  Men  can  marry  and  teach  ; 
women  cannot  Now  two  thirds  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  women.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  teachers  are  women ;  in  the  rest  of  the  New  England 
States  and  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  more  than  five  sixths  are 
women.  The  absolute  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  entire  country 
was  not  as  great  when  the  last  census  was  taken  as  it  was  in  1880.  In 
1880-1  there  were  293,860  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
1891-2  there  were  374,460  ;  of  the  former  number  122,511  were  men, 
of  the  latter  121,638.  Even  in  1892-3,  when  the  total  number  of 
teachers  had  increased  to  383,010,  the  male  teachers  (122,056)  were 
A  bo  numerous  as  in  1880,  while  since  that  date  the  number  of  female 
teachers  has  increased  about  70  per  cent 

I  see  do  i  i  for  thinking  that  the  uninterrupted  gain,  relative 
and  ;  -,  in  the  number  of  women  teachers  since  1880  is  not  des- 

tined to  continua  And,  considering  the  large  part  which  the  teacher 
pi  .1  Conning  the  mind  and  character  of  the  rising  generation,  I 
rd  it  of  1  augury  that  woman'  mpathy,  quick  intuition, 
purity  and  piety  of  heart  have  been  so  increasingly  enlisted  in  the 

noble  art  of   teach  in  ially    in    the    primary   schools.      If  she   is 

thoroughly  trained,  her  services,  though  Liable  at  any  ti to  be  cut 

of  inestimable  value  in  the  education  of  our  children. 

B  it,  if  the  ordinances  of  nature  make  it,  impossible  for  most,  mem- 
ben  of  the  teaching  profession  to  serve  for  Life,  it  is  all  tin-  more 
incumbent  on  society  :  all  who  do  enlist,  whether  for  Longer 

shorter  periods,  shall  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  service.     It 
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now  remains  to  consider  how  this  requirement  shall  be  met.  In  the 
light  of  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  sole  hope  of 
the  profession  of  teaching  lies  in  the  insistence  upon  high  standards  of 
qualification  for  the  office. 

The  condition  for  admittance  to  any  learned  profession  is  that  the 
candidates  shall  have  some  general  education  and  some  special  train- 
ing. I  say  "some";  for  even  in  the  case  of  the  older  professions  the 
amounts  are  fluctuating  and  indeterminate.  The  ideal  clergyman, 
lawyer,  and  physician  is  no  doubt  one  who,  along  with  his  other  quali- 
fications, has  had  a  college  education  and  a  subsequent  training  in  a 
professional  school, — the  whole  occupying  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
years.  I  need  not  say  that  in  practice  the  breach  of  this  rule  is  more 
frequent  than  its  observance.  In  1891-2  there  were  in  the  United 
States  25,954  students  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  these  only 
1,342  were  reported  as  having  literary  or  scientific  degrees.  The 
showing  for  law  and  theology,  bad  though  it  is,  is  not  so  bad  as  for 
medicine.  Out  of  6,073  law  students  1,118  had  literary  or  scientific 
degrees,  and  out  of  7,729  divinity  students  1,961.  That  is  to  say,  only 
25  per  cent  of  our  theological,  only  18  per  cent  of  our  legal,  and  only 
5  per  cent  of  our  medical  students  have  received  a  liberal  education. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  persons  enter  these 
callings  without  any  professional  education ;  but  the  number  is  not 
inconsiderable,  and  the  majority  of  them  are,  I  imagine,  without  a 
liberal  education  as  well.  Some  kind  of  course — at  least  a  year  of 
six  months — is  generally  required  for  admission  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  and  this  minimum  has  accredited  many  an  American  iEsculapius. 
But  the  present  day  is  witnessing  splendid  improvements  in  medical 
instruction,  and  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced. The  regulations  for  admission  to  the  ministry  are  as  varied 
as  religious  denominations  are  numerous ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  goodly  company  of  persons  of  undoubted  piety,  but  of  zeal  un- 
tempered  with  knowledge,  annually  reach  the  pulpit  by  other  avenues 
than  the  doors  of  the  college  and  theological  seminary.  As  to  the 
legal  profession,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  founding  of  schools 
of  law  is  the  work  of  this  generation;  and  as  in  the  past  it  was  not 
possible,  so  at  present  it  is  not  imperative  for  the  future  lawyer  to 
secure  a  professional  training.  But  the  custom  is  rapidly  spreading. 
And  as  an  indication  of  the  progress  already  made  it  may  he  men- 
tioned that  at  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Mew  York  State 
Bar  the  questions  set  by  the  examiners  are,  I  am  informed,  of  such  a 
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character  that  only  candidates  thoroughly  trained  in  schools  of  law  are 
qualified  to  grapple  with  them. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  liberal  education  and  the  special  training 
demanded  by  the  newer  professions  of  engineering,  architecture,  and 
the  like,  for  the  reason  that  statistics,  which  are  sadly  inadequate  in  the 
case  of  the  older  professions,  are  here  absolutely  non-existent  I  sim- 
ply desire  to  raise  the  question  whether,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
these  professions,  which  some  anachronistic  seats  of  learning  still  fail  to 
recognize,  are  not,  in  virtue  of  the  solid  and  prolonged  training  which 
their  members  receive  in  the  technological  schools,  better  entitled  to 
the  designation  of  "  learned  "  than,  in  their  present  status,  the  vener- 
able trinity  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 

When  we  compare  the  teacher's  profession  with  those  just  men- 
tioned, we  become  aware  that  neither  in  ideal  nor  yet  in  practice  or  in 
tendency  does  it  make  even  as  high  demands  as  the  least  meritorious 
of  them.  It  has  been  thought  that  any  one  who  was  willing  to  under- 
take the  drudgery  could  keep  school.  We  have  not  insisted  strenu- 
ously, because  we  have  not  felt  strongly,  upon  the  indispensableness 
either  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  or  of  a 
trained  skill  in  the  art  and  method  of  teaching  them.  In  one  of  his 
Lettei  Motley,  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  English  friend  of  the  United 
Stat*  plored  4>  the  fatal  belief  of  your  public  that  anybody  is  fit  for 

anything."  '     This  optimistic  conceit  was  no  doubt  developed  by  the 
pr  f  the  earlier  Americans  who  turned  their  hands  to  anything, 

and,  thanks  to  the  bounty  of  a  virgin  continent,  generally  with  good 
But  progress  has  given  rise  to  specialization,  and  the  Ameri- 
i,  Like  the  European,  h.         oome  a  specialist.     He  is  learning  to  do 
thing  v.-cil.     Already  the  ''fatal  belief1    deprecated  by  Mill  has 
dif        ared  from  business,  where  it  means  ruin  ami  bankruptcy,  and 
from  manufacturing  and  transportation,  where  it  means  arson  and  mur- 
der.    But  it  still  survives  in  our  administration  <>f  public  affairs,  where 
the  evil  o        [uences,  though         ter,  are  not        fcrongly  f  elt  becan 
tli'  b  personal,  less  tangible,  and  more  widely  diffused    I  hesi- 

that  anything  ild  be  •  than  our  onreformed 

•  I         set  the  baneful  character  of  what  Mill  calls  that 
"fatal  belief1  t  strikingly  revealed  in  our  administration  of 

education. 

I'  point  that  reform  must  begin    As  Professor  Laurie  has 

well  said,  uthe  education  question,  now  at  least,  ii  ;i  question  of  the 

1  Motley*!  "  life  and  I  ,"  v«,i.  n.,  p.  nr,. 
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qualification  of  public  school  teachers."  !  I  am  not  insensible  to  tin1 
value  of  the  admirable  reports  on  various  subjects  made  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  consider  all  other  educational  questions  subordinate  to  the 
primary  and  fundamental  problem  of  securing  competent  teachers. 
Nor  can  I  doubt  that  this  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  fixing  a  worthy 
standard  both  of  liberal  scholarship  and  of  professional  training  for 
every  grade  of  teacher. 

As  regards  the  scholastic  attainments  of  the  teacher  I  need  not  say 
they  are  indispensable.  No  one  can  teach  what  he  does  not  know. 
But  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  The  other  half,  though  less  obvious, 
is  more  important.  No  one  can  teach  all  he  knows.  Much  is  lost  in 
the  friction  of  expression  and  transmission.  You  can  convey  to  another 
mind  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  is  in  your  own  mind.  Try  to  repeat 
a  train  of  reasoning  you  have  just  followed,  or  a  story  at  which  you  have 
just  laughed,  and  you  will  verify  in  your  own  experience  the  point  I 
am  now  insisting  upon ;  for  you  will  find  that  the  sequence  of  thought, 
links  of  association,  and  turns  and  tricks  of  expression, — if  not  the  very 
substance  of  the  subject, — will  not  repeat  themselves  in  your  rehearsal, 
though  you  thought  in  the  beginning  that  nothing  was  wanting.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  must  know  a  good  deal  more  than  his 
most  advanced  pupil.  A  safe  working  rule  is  that  the  teacher  of  a  com- 
mon school  must  have  passed  through  a  high  school  and  the  teacher  of  a 
high  school  must  have  graduated  at  college.  The  practical  observance  of 
this  rule  would  do  more  than  any  other  single  reform,  not  only  to 
dignify  the  teaching  profession,  but  to  elevate  and  improve  the  schools. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  this  requirement  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  whose  report  was  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  association  of  American  superintendents.  And  I  cannot  think  it 
unreasonable  to  demand  of  school  authorities  that,  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  they  shall  be  governed  by  a  rule  which  is  based  OB  the 
laws  of  mind  and  which  is  accepted  and  endorsed  by  such  practical 
educators  as  the  school  superintendents  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
matter  of  capital  importance.  The  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  better  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  is  the  baneful  b 
lief  of  their  parents  that  any  one  who  has  been  at  school  is  fitted  to 
teach  school.  Folly  and  presumption!  He  who  has  passed  through  a 
primary  school  is  not  fitted  to  teach  a  primary  school,      lie  who  has 

1  "  Primary  Instruction,"  j>.  If, 
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completed  the  course  of  a  high  school  or  academy  is  not  qualified  to 
teach  a  high  school  or  academy.  He  who  has  been  trained  at  a  normal 
school  is  not  competent  to  teach  a  normal  school.  In  every  case  the 
teacher  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  institution  of  a  higher  grade  than 
that  which  he  teaches :  he  must  be  at  least  four  years  ahead  of  his  most 
advanced  pupils.  Teachers  of  elementary  schools  must  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  the  secondary  schools ;  teachers  of  high  schools, 
academies,  and  normal  schools  must  be  college  graduates,  and  the  day 
has  now  arrived  when  the  same  demands  must  be  made  of  superin- 
tendents. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  professional  training  of  teachers ;  and,  first, 
of  elementary  teachers. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  show  how  many  primary  teachers  have 
completed  a  high  school  course  and  received  professional  training  be- 
fore entering  upon  their  career.  But  only  15  per  cent  of  all  teachers 
in  the  United  States  have  passed  through  normal  schools.1  This  fact 
measures  the  distance  which  still  separates  us  from  the  ideal  training  of 
elementary  teachers.  If  my  estimate  is  correct,  not  one  sixth  of  our 
primary  teachers  come  up  to  the  minimum  limit  of  scholarship  and 
professional  knowledge  and  skill.  Nor  is  this  all.  Studies  fitted  to 
yield  a  liberal  education  fail  of  that  effect  if  the  pupil's  mind  is  dis- 
tracted from  the  subject  by  thinking  of  the  technical  use  to  which  it 
may  be  put  Now  the  very  notion  of  a  normal  school  is  the  accentua- 
tion of  method.  Consequently  the  pupil  who  goes  to  the  normal  school 
both  for  academic  instruction  and  professional  training  runs  an  immi- 
nent risk  of  missing  literary  and  scientific  culture  in  his  intent  quest 
of  a  method  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  intellectual  nurture,  is  a 
delusion  and  a  futility,  if  not  indeed  a  positive  menace.  The  fact  is 
that  professionalism  i.-  fatal  to  generous  education,  ami  meagre  scholar- 
ship is  a  dangerous  .-oil  for  pedagogical  doctrine  and  method  Yet  the 
normal  school-  are  the  creatures  of  their  organization  ami  environment 

If,  instead  of  trained  intelligence,  they   too  often   produce  routine,  the 

fault  is  not  then  T  re  making  the  best  of  a  pernicious  system. 
It  i  we  who  are  to  blame:  the  public  who  have  demanded  of  the 
normal  schools  concurrent  academic  instruction  and  technical  training. 
\V«-  require  them  to  ach  imultaneously  ends  which  are  mutually 
iompatib        The  rami  to  relieve  the  norma]  schools  of  the  task 

of  famishing  a  libera]  education.     Leave  them  to  their  original  and 

1  A   rOOgll  estimate  from  the  figures  K'v,'n  »M  eoluiiin  -1  of   fetUfl  LI  (|».  60) of 

the  1894  "  Report  of  the  I  lommiadoBer  <<f  Education." 
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legitimate  function  of  training  primary  school  teachers  in  the  theory, 
method,  and  practice  of  teaching.  Let  the  secondary  instruction  which 
the  normal  schools  now  undertake  be  delegated  to  the  high  schools  and 
academies,  to  which  alone  it  properly  belongs.  Or,  if  the  normal  schools 
arc  to  retain  it,  let  pupils  finish  the  academic  course  before  entering 
upon  the  professional  course.  First  a  logical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
then  a  pedagogical  manipulation  of  it ;  first  the  spontaneous  attitude  of 
the  learner,  then  the  reflective  art  of  the  teacher. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  professional  training  of  the  secondary  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  of  schools.  Bear  in  mind  the  vital  function 
which  they  discharge  in  the  economy  of  public  instruction.  Coming 
themselves  from  the  colleges,  it  is  their  duty  and  prerogative  to  educate 
the  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  If  they  are  not  the  "  cerebrum  "  of 
the  educational  system,  they  are  at  any  rate  the  adjacent  centres  which 
send  out  active  messengers  to  every  part  of  the  organism.  It  is  true 
that  our  secondary  schools  are  outnumbered  a  score  of  times  by  our 
elementary  schools,  which,  in  their  primary  and  grammar  grades,  enroll 
more  than  96  per  cent  of  our  entire  school  population.  Still,  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  secondary  schools  to  educate 
teachers  for  this  vast  army  of  elementary  pupils,  we  shall  recognize 
that  they  have  a  unique  importance  in  the  system  of  public  instruction 
and  deserve  a  consideration  and  fostering  care  far  above  anything  to 
which  they  might  be  entitled  on  the  score  of  their  numerical  propor- 
tions alone.  The  schools  of  the  people  cannot  be  efficient  if  the  high 
schools  and  academies,  in  which  their  teachers  must  be  educated,  are 
not  also  efficient.  There  is  no  educational  question  of  such  momen- 
tous significance  to-day  as  the  culture  and  training  of  those  young 
men  and  women  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  our  high  schools, 
academies,  and  normal  schools,  or  who  are  to  become  superintendents 
of  schools. 

So  far  as  general  scholarship  is  concerned  the  requirement  has  been 
already  stated.  No  one  is  qualified  to  teach  a  high  school  or  academy 
who  has  not  substantially  completed  a  college  course  or  its  equivalent. 
But  this  rule  needs  further  limitations.  There  are  colleges  and  col- 
leges. The  better  the  institution  the  stronger  is  the  presumption  in 
favor  of  its  diploma.  But  there  are  courses  and  courses  ;  and  a  modern 
degree  in  arts,  letters,  philosophy,  or  science,  has  no  definite  signiiica- 
cation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  graduate  should  have  devoted  at  lc 
half  his  time  during  the  four  years  of  his  college  course  to  thai  group 
of  subjects  (Latin  and  Greek,  or  Mathematics  and  Physios,  or  English 
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and  History)  which  he  proposes  to  teach  in  the  secondary  school. 
Lastly,  there  are  scholars  and  scholars.  And  I  should  think  it  haz- 
ardous  to  recommend  any  graduate  for  appointment  as  a  secondary 
teacher  who  had  not  maintained,  at  least  for  the  latter  part  of  his  col- 
lege course,  a  first-class  standing  in  the  subjects  he  "  professes." 

"What  now  of  the  professional  training  of  the  prospective  teachers 
of  our  high  schools  and  academies  ?  We  send  bachelors  of  arts  or  of 
science  who  desire  to  enter  the  legal  or  medical  or  engineering  profes- 
sion to  schools  of  law  or  medicine  or  technology  for  professional  train- 
ing. Without  such  technical  preparation  we  deem  them  unfit  to  assume 
those  vocations.  AVhat  then  is  the  corresponding  institution  to  which 
those  college  graduates  must  repair  whose  intention  it  is  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  grades  of  educational  work,  whether  as 
normal  or  high  school  teachers  or  as  superintendents  of  schools? 

For  the  professional  training  of  this  class  of  candidates  no  peda- 
gogical institute  has  yet  been  established  in  America.  The  existing 
normal  schools  are  designed  for  pupils  of  much  less  intellectual  matu- 
rity and  culture.  Our  normal  schools  train  primary  teachers  in  their 
art  and  generally  also  give  them  such  liberal  education  as  they  possess. 
If  the  normal  schools  continue  to  discharge  both  functions  they  must 
resist  the  almost  irresistible  temptation,  which  is  inseparable  from  such 
an  arrangement,  of  sacrificing  knowledge  of  subjects  to  skill  in  the  art 
of  presenting  them  to  pupils.  But,  even  though  the  normal  schools 
did  perfect  work  for  the  primary  grade  of  teachers,  it  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  they  cannot  train  young  men  and  women  who,  on 
graduation  at  colleges  and  universities,  desire  to  qualify  themselves  by 
high  professional  education  to  become  teachers  of  high  schools,  acad- 
emies and  normal  Bchools,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  Yet,  in  this 
penalization  and  professional  training,  the  state  cannot  afford 
condary  teachers  and  superintendents  behind.  There  must, 
oainaries  for  training  them,  t<>  which  they  shall  be  admitted  as 
soon  as  they  have  graduated  in  the  branch  or  branches  of  knowledge 
they  de  h. 

A  training  college  for  mdary  teachers  should  not,  however, 
olated  institution.     It-  true  place  is  among  the  professional 

schools  of   the   OlliverBil         Teaching,   like  law    and    medicine,    being 

a  learned  profession,  needs  the  support  and  recognition  of  the  mii- 

-.  apart  from  which  do  professional  school  of  high  grade  has 

l»c. -n  able  t<»  maintain  an  i      tence.     This  is  a  point  on  which 

tished  educational  writers  and   practitioners  <>f  all 
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countries  are  agreed.  I  merely  cite  as  typical  authorities  the  weighty 
names  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Payne  in  this  country,  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  in 
England,  and  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Laurie  in  Scotland  ;  whose  writings  are 
among  the  classics  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.1  But  I 
desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  establishment,  at  the 
great  universities,  of  institutions  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
is  one  of  the  most  important  recommendations  made  by  the  British 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  whose  report,  in  eight 
volumes,  has  within  the  last  few  months  been  given  to  the  public. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  from  the  fifth  volume a  of  that  report,  which  is 
made  up  of  memoranda  and  answers  to  questions  from  experts  con- 
sulted by  the  Commisssion,  that  the  most  distinguished  educational 
workers  of  Great  Britain  consider  the  foundation  of  post-graduate 
pedagogical  schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  professional 
training  of  secondary  teachers  as  the  greatest  desideratum  and  the 
most  hopeful  reform  of  the  present  day. 

The  establishment  of  a  pedagogical  school,  open  only  to  college 
graduates  who  desire  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  high  school  teaching 
or  of  school  superintendence,  and  ranking  with  graduate  schools  of  law 
or  medicine,  is,  I  know,  a  novel  proposal.  But,  if  it  is  reasonable,  it 
will  not  be  rejected  because  it  is  new.  And  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
such  an  advanced  institution  is  demanded  by  the  development  of  our 
educational  life  and  work.  The  universities  have  attempted  to  meet 
the  need  by  the  foundation  of  chairs  of  pedagogy.  Legal  instruction 
has  gone  through  the  very  same  history.  At  first  some  college,  recog- 
nizing that  law  was  a  science,  and  seeing  the  need  of  thoroughly 
trained  lawyers,  established  a  professorship  of  law.  Many  years  later 
the  first  fully  organized  school  of  law  appeared.  In  New  York  State 
the  late  Professor  Dwight  united  these  two  stages  of  development  in 
his  own  life  and  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  moment  is  now  ripe 
for  the  corresponding  transformation,  at  some  American  university,  o! 
the  single  professorship  of  pedagogy  into  a  school  of  pedagogy  fully 
organized  with  a  faculty,  as  large  as  that  of  law  or  medicine,  for  in- 
struction and  investigation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  theory  and  history 

1  See  Payne's  "Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education,"  pp.  269-70; 
Fitch's  "Lectures  on  Teaching,"  pp.  18-19;  and  Laurie*!  "Teachers'  Guild 
Addresses,"  pp.  209-212,  217. 

2  See  the  statement  of  Oscar  Browning  on  p.  141,  of  EL  T.  Gerrans  on  p.  161, 
of  W.  W.  Jackson  on  p.  1S3,  of  Agnes  C.  Mankind  on  p.  198,  of  A.  Sidgwick  on 
pp.  241-2,  of  T.  H.  Warren  on  pp.  250-7,  of  Canon  Daniel  on  pp,  tfft-t,  of  11.  Q. 
Bowen  on  pp.  462-3,  and  of  James  Sully  on  pp.  472-6. 
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of  teaching,  and  for  observation  and  practice  of  the  art  itself  in  schools 
which  shall  be  to  the  prospective  teacher  what  clinics  are  to  the  pro- 
spective physician. 

This  school  of  pedagogy  should  have  a  two-years'  course  of  profes- 
sional study, — which,  however,  should  be  open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
in  the  courses  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  electives — aggregating  not 
more  than  one  year  of  pedagogical  work.  For  graduation  at  college 
and  at  the  pedagogical  school  the  shortest  time  would,  therefore,  be 
five  years.  As  in  a  school  of  medicine,  the  professional  course  would 
be  partly  theoretical  and  partly  practical.  The  practical  work  would 
consist  of  observation  and  practice  in  teaching.  It  would  be  carried 
on,  either  in  a  school  connected  with  the  pedagogical  college,  or  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  authorities  in  the  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  theoretical  work  would  embrace  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject  with  which  every  teacher  has  to  deal — mind,  including 
both  its  fundamental  operations  and  laws  and  the  varied  modes  of  its 
development,  normal  and  abnormal,  in  children  and  adolescents,  as  well 
as  the  physical  and  physiological  circumstances  by  which  its  growth  is 
conditioned. 

I '  ychology  is  the  basal  science  in  the  curriculum ;  it  is  to  the 
school  of  pedagogy  what  the  subject  of  contracts  is  to  the  school  of 
law,  or  physiology  to  the  school  of  medicine.  But  besides  psychol- 
ogy, which  would  be  taught  with  special  reference  to  its  educational 

•s,  two  other  subjects  may  be  singled  out  for  mention  on  account 
of  their  fundaments]  importance.  One  is  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  education, — a  study  of  educational  ideals  and  methods,  both  syste- 
matically and  in  connection  with  the  writings  of  great  educational 
n-fonners;  and  the  other  is  school  economy,  under  which  are  included 

h  pra  I  topics  as  the  organization  of  schools,  examinations, 
functions  of  superintendents  and  principals,  school  laws,  school  build- 
ings, furniture,  etc.      From  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  student's 

time  should  be  devoted  to  theoretical  instruction;  the  rest  should  be 
[perimenta]  teaching,  observation  <>f  teaching,  and  the  collo- 
quies and  criticisms  arising  out  of  this  employment      Those  who  com- 
plete thi  in   the    pedagogical   college    should   receive   Erom 
superintendents  of  public  in        fcioo  all  the  rights  and  privileges  now 
!<•'!  i  es  of  normal  schools,  and  whatever  additional  pre- 
atives  might  he  thought  due  to  such  a  prolonged  and  thorough 

>[  lib-        cholarship  and  pri  i        >nal  education. 
The  hope  of  the  teaching  crafl      with  the  university.    It  is  anew 
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illustration  both  of  the  unity  of  all  education  and  of  the  logical  pre- 
eminence of  the  university  that,  as  in  its  collegiate  department  the 
university  educates  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  so  among  its 
graduate  or  professional  departments  there  must  be  a  normal  or  peda- 
gogical institute  to  give  the  secondary  teachers  professional  training. 
I  predict  that  the  next  development  in  our  universities  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  graduate  school  of  pedagogy — not  a  chair,  but  a 
fully  organized  school — which  shall  be  open  only  to  college  graduates 
or  persons  of  similar  scholastic  standing,  and  which  will  uplift,  ennoble, 
and  liberalize  the  teaching  profession, — which  is  in  constant  danger  of 
degenerating  into  a  sorry  trade, — as  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  tech- 
nology have  already  dignified  the  callings  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  the  engineer. 

I  have  said  that  the  reform  I  propose  is  a  novel  one.  But  as  a 
matter  of  history  I  find  that  the  idea  of  a  teachers'  college  as  a  depart- 
ment of  a  university  was  struck  out  by  a  schoolmaster  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  no  less  a  personage  than  Kichard  Mulcaster,  who  was 
master  of  Edmund  Spenser  and  whom  Shakespeare,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  u  Love's  Labour  's  Lost"  Some 
of  the  reasons  given  by  Mulcaster  have,  as  Mr.  Quick  truly  says,  not 
gone  out  of  date  with  his  English : — 

"  I  conclude  therefore  that  this  trade  requireth  a  particular  college,  for  these 
four  causes.  First,  for  the  subject  being  the  mean  to  make  or  mar  the  whole  fry 
of  our  State.  Secondly,  for  the  number,  whether  of  them  that  are  to  learn,  or  of 
them  that  are  to  teach.  Thirdly,  for  the  necessity  of  the  profession,  which  may 
not  be  spared.  Fourthly,  for  the  matter  of  their  study,  which  is  comparable  to 
the  greatest  professions."  * 

If  this  suggestion  of  Mulcasters,  made  and  ably  defended  three 
hundred  years  ago,  had  been  carried  out,  how  different,  not  merely  in 
England,  but  in  America,  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  at  the  present  day  !  It  is  an  historic  fact  that  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  and  even  engineering  owe  their  strength  and  dignity  as 
professions  to  their  organic  connection  with  universities.  Wo  can  only 
imagine  what  gain  would  have  accrued  to  the  teaching  profession  if 
post-graduate  schools  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  had,  in  a  some- 
what similar  fashion,  found  their  appropriate  place  in  the  organization 
of  the  universities.  As  it  is,  we  have  lost  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
which  should  have  come  from  our  highest  seats  of  learning  to  the 
humblest  teachers  of  our  rural   Bchoolfl  by  iiulnvet   radiation  through 

1  Quick's  4k  Educational  Reformers,"  pp.  100-101, 
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superintendents  and  teachers  of  high  schools  and  normal  schools,  in 
whose  liberal  education  and  special  professional  training  the  sjoirit  and 
influence  of  the  university  ought  to  be  continuously  active.  Indeed 
we  had  almost  forgotten,  until  Dr.  Tappan  and  Dr.  Fitch  reminded  us 
of  it,  that  the  pre-eminent  function  of  the  university  is  to  teach  and  to 
supply  the  world  with  its  teachers.  Every  one  knows  the  result.  As 
wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children,  so  the  neglect  of  wisdom  brings  the 
irrevocable  Nemesis.  It  is  a  thankless  task  to  make  criticisms  and 
expose  defects,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  the  office  to  a  foreign  observer,  a 
keen,  though  fair-minded  and  friendly  German. 

AVe  have  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  laud  and  magnify  our  great  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago.  As  an  exhibition  of  material  civilization  in  vast 
structures  of  pure  and  classic  beauty,  no  praise  can  be  too  high  for  it. 
But  our  foreign  visitors  did  not  carry  away  such  exalted  impressions 
of  our  attainments  in  those  things  of  the  spirit  which  alone  give  to 
human  life  its  worth  and  dignity.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with 
education.  And  this  is  what  one  of  the  most  competent  of  European 
experts — Dr.  E.  Schlee,  Director  of  the  Keal-Gymnasium  at  Altona — 
thought  of  our  system  and  its  results  : — 

"If  in  every  office  the  chief  factor  is  the  man,  and  in  school  the  teacher,  we 
have  come  to  the  weakest  point  in  the  American  school  system — professional 
teachers  are  wanting.  That  is  to  say,  most  teachers  are  deficient  in  the  requisite 
scientific  and  pedagogic  preparation  for  their  vocation."  ' 

The  scheme  of  reform  I  have  advocated  would  remove  this  reproach 
from  our  profession.  We  need  for  our  secondary  schools  teachers  with 
more  knowledge  of  their  subjects  and  with  the  best  j)rofessional  train- 
ing a  post-graduate  school  of  pedagogy  at  a  good  university  can  furnish  ; 

the  same  qualifications  must  be  demanded  of  superintendents;  and 
when  these  workers  in  the  higher  grades  are  thoroughly  equipped  with 

knowledge  and  professional  skill,  their  influence  will  extend  in  all 

directions  till  it  permeates  and  Leavens  tl  at  body  of  elementary 

Aa  inspiration  must  always  come  from  above,  itisimpera 

e  that  reforms  shall  begin  with  the  educational  workers  in  the  higher 

sphen        This  is  the  qui         and  most  effective  way  of  reaching  the 

No  apology,  therefore,  is  Deeded  for  urgent  advocacy  of 
the  reform  outlined  in  this  article.  For  the  reel  I  hold,  with  Plato, 
that  the  bu  fori  11  ur/  education  is  the  chief  work  of  every  man. 

J,    (J.    Soil!  i:m\.\ 
1  •*  Deport  of  the  ( lommiMioner  of  Education,"  p.  644. 
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When  woman  revolts  against  her  normal  functions  and  sphere  of 
action,  desiring  instead  to  usurp  man's  prerogatives,  she  entails  upon 
herself  the  inevitable  penalty  of  such  irregular  conduct,  and,  while  :. 
losing  the  womanliness  which  she  apparently  scorns,  fails  to  attain  the 
manliness  for  which  she  strives.  But,  unmindful  of  the  frowns  of  her 
observers,  she  is  unto  herself  a  perpetual  delight,  calling  herself  and 
her  kind  by  the  epithets  "new,"  "awakened,"  and  "superior,"  and 
speaking  disdainfully  of  women  who  differ  from  her  in  what,  to  her 
judgment,  is  the  all-important  question  of  life — "  Shall  women  vote  or 
not  ? '  To  enumerate  her  foibles  is  a  dangerous  task,  for  what  she 
asserts  to-day  she  will  deny  to-morrow.  She  is  a  stranger  to  logic, 
and  when  consistency  was  given  to  mortals  the  New  Woman  was  con- 
spicuously absent.  Her  egotism  is  boundless.  She  boasts  that  she 
has  discovered  herself,  and  says  it  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  cen- 
tury. She  has  christened  herself  the  "new,"  but  when  her  opponent 
speaks  of  her  by  that  name  she  replies  with  characteristic  contrariety 
that  the  New  Woman,  like  the  sea-serpent,  is  largely  an  imaginary 
creature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  next  sentence,  she  will  refer  to  herself 
by  her  favorite  cognomen.  She  has  made  many  strange  statements,  and 
one  question  she  often  asks  is,  "What  has  changed  woman's  outlook  so 
that  she  now  desires  that  of  which  her  grandmother  did  not  dream?  ' 

Within  the  past  forty  years  woman  has  demanded  of  man  much 
that  he  has  graciously  granted  her.  She  wanted  equality  with  him, 
and  it  has  been  given  her  in  all  things  for  which  she  is  fitted  and 
which  will  not  lower  the  high  standard  of  womanhood  that  he  desires 
for  her.  This  she  accepts  without  relinquishing  any  of  the  chivalrous 
attentions  which  man  always  bestows  upon  her.  The  New  Woman 
tells  us  that  "  an  ounce  of  justice  is  of  more  value  to  woman  than  a  ton 
of  chivalry."  But,  when  she  obtains  her  "  ounce  of  justice,"  she  appar- 
ently still  makes  rigorous  demands  that  her  "  ton  of  chivalry  '  he  not 
omitted.  Woman  asked  to  work  by  man's  side  and  mi  his  level ;  and 
to-day  she  has  the  chance  of  so  doing.  The  tiehls  of  knowledge  and 
opportunity  have  been  opened  to  her;  and  she  still   "desires  that  of 
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which  Iter  grandmother  did  not  dream,"  because,  like  an  over-indulged 
child,  so  long  as  she  is  denied  one  privilege,  that  privilege  she  desires 
above  all  others.  She  has  decided  that  without  the  ballot  she  can  do 
nothing,  for,  in  her  vocabulary,  ballot  is  synonymous  with  power. 

The  New  Woman  is  oftentimes  the  victim  of  strange  hallucinations. 
She  persists  in  calling  herself  a  "slave,"  despite  her  high  position  and 
great  opportunities  ;  and  she  maintains  that,  because  she  cannot  vote, 
she  is  classed  with  lunatics  and  idiots, — until  those  who  are  weary  of 
hearing  her  constant  iterations  of  these  themes  feel  that,  if  the  classi- 
fication were  true,  it  might  not  be  unjust.  Still,  it  has  not  been 
clearly  shown  that  withholding  the  ballot  from  woman,  in  common 
with  lunatics  and  idiots,  necessarilv  makes  her  one.  Women  and 
cripples  are  exempt  from  working  on  roads  ;  does  it  follow  that  all 
women  are  cripples  ?  Is  a  woman  a  bird  because  she  walks  on  two 
legs  ?  This  hackneyed  cry  about  lunatics  and  idiots,  which  has  been 
uttered  by  nearly  all  writers  and  speakers  favoring  woman  suffrage, 
appeals  to  prejudice  rather  than  intelligence.  If  the  would-be  female 
politicians — ignoring  woman's  great  opportunities,  especial  privileges, 
and  the  silent  testimony  of  countless  happy  wives, — choose  to  consider 
themselves  "slaves,"  and  to  announce  whenever  they  speak  that  they 
are  classed  with  lunatics  and  idiots  because  they  are  denied  the  ballot, 
they  are  certainly  entitled  to  all  the  enjoyment  they  can  get  out  of 
the  delusion.     Sensible  people  know  that  such  statements  are  false. 

The  New  Woman  says  that  a  "  mother's  prerogative  ends  at  the 
L';irden  gate  "  ;  but  common  sense  replies  that  no  mother's  prerogative 

Is  there.  A  mother's  prerogative  is  to  govern  and  direct  her  child; 
and  there  is  no  child  that  does  not  carry  through  life  his  or  her 
mother's  influence.  Let  that  influence  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  always 
present.  Any  mother  can  make,  if  she  will,  her  power  over  her  child 
"stronger  than  the  seas  of  earth,  and   purer  than   the  air  of  heaven  "  ; 

and  she  needs  no  especial  legislative  ad  to  accomplish  her  work  If 
woman  does  not  make  the  laws,  she  trains  and  educates  those  who  do, 
and  thus  is  indirectly  responsible  for  all  legislation. 

The  plea  which  these  women  make,  that  they  need  the  ballot  for 
the  protection  of  their  homes,  is  self-contradictory.  Has  the  New 
Woman  never  heard  that 'Mo  teach  early  is  to  engrave  on  marble"  7 
Tf  raid  dev  ••      me  of  the  time  in  which  she  straggles  to  obtain 

the-  ballot  t<>  rational  reflection  on  the  influence  a  woman  has  over  the 
pi  *  d  life  r,f  ;i  child,  and  would    then    consider  what  a  mother  m. 

do        i  a  plastic  human  life,    gay  during  the  first  seven  years  of  its 
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existence  and  before  it  goes  out  to  be  contaminated  by  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  the  world, — she  would  then  find  that  ballots  are  not  what 
women  need  for  the  protection  of  their  homes.  But  the  faculty  of 
logically  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect  has  never  been  characteristic  of 
the  New  Woman. 

She  laments  because  government  is  deprived,  by  lack  of  equal  suf- 
frage, of  the  "keen  moral  sense  that  is  native  to  women  as  a  class." 
Since  all  the  people  in  the  world  are  born  of  women  and  trained  by 
women,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  government,  or  anything  else,  lacks 
woman's  "  keen  moral  sense."  Can  women  make  no  use  of  their  moral 
sense  without  the  ballot  ? 

It  is  a  chronic  grievance  with  the  New  Woman  that  she  is  taxed 
without  representation.  She  scorns  to  be  represented  by  the  sons  she 
has  reared,  or  by  the  men  who  come  under  her  immediate  influence. 
These  she  pronounces  unworthy  and  considers  incapable  of  doing  her 
justice.  But  when  she  is  told  that,  if  women  vote,  they  should  also 
bear  the  burdens  of  war  in  case  of  necessity,  she  replies  with  her  usual 
inconsistency,  "  She  who  bears  soldiers  need  not  bear  arms."  She  has 
not  the  aversion  to  being  represented  by  men  on  the  field  of  battle  that 
she  has  to  being  represented  by  them  in  legislative  halls  and  at  the 
ballot-box.  She  greatly  deprecates  man's  selfishness  and  tyranny,  as 
exhibited  in  human  history.  But  she  has  come  vaunting  into  the 
arena  with  "  woman's  clubs  "  and  "  conventions ''  and  "  leagues  "  and 
"tribunes"  and  "signals."  If  a  periodical  be  not  wholly  devoted  to 
women,  they  demand  that  it  must  at  least  have  its  "  woman's  column " 
wherein  they  may  chronicle  the  most  insignificant  acts  of  the  sex. 

The  New  Woman  tells  us  that  the  present  century  is  her  own  ; 
and,  indeed,  she  approaches  the  truth  in  this  instance.  She  has 
promised  us  a  "  Woman's  Bible,"  and  she  has  shown  that  even  the  In- 
finite Father  does  not  escape  her  jealousy,  for  she  has  discovered  that 
we  should  pray  to  a  "Heavenly  Mother"  as  well  as  to  a  Heavenly 
Father.  She  informs  us  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  no  more,  and 
adds,  "There  stepped  on  Plymouth  Kock,  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New 
England,  thirty-two  women  accompanied  by  sixty-nine  men  and  chil- 
dren." At  expositions  she  must  have  a  "  woman's  building-,"  wherein 
she  may  glorify  the  work  of  her  brain  and  hand.  No  work  done  by 
man  can  be  placed  beside  hers  for  examination  or  competition.  Surely 
she  furnishes  a  noteworthy  example  of  modesty  and  self-abnegation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tyrant  man  ! 

An  illustration  of  the  New  Woman's  fallaeions  judgment  il  shown 
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by  her  belief  that  all  opponents  of  equal  suffrage  are  controlled  by 
brewers  and  liquor  dealers.  "  Sold  to  the  liquor  interest "  is  the  cry 
she  always  utters  when  she  detects  a  note  of  opposition.  Now,  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  some  may  object  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  women  and,  at  the  same  time,  lead  thoroughly  temperate  lives  and 
work  for  the  promotion  of  temperance.  The  word  temperance  means 
more  than  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  New 
Woman  has  not  yet  proved  that  a  vote  by  a  woman  means  a  vote 
for  temperance  principles. 

"  Woman's  vote  will  purify  politics."  This  is  her  favorite  cry. 
Xot  long  since  a  prominent  equal-suffrage  lecturer,  while  earnestly 
setting  forth  this  claim,  and  enlarging  on  the  shameless  manner  in 
which  men  conduct  elections,  declared  that  woman's  chaste  and  refined 
influence  was  the  only  thing  that  could  change  the  present  undesirable 
condition  of  affairs.  She  was  not  ashamed,  however,  to  relate,  before 
the  close  of  her  lecture,  that,  a  short  time  previous,  her  sister  had 
induced  the  family's  hired  man  to  vote  for  a  certain  measure  by  pre- 
senting him,  on  the  eve  of  election,  with  a  half-dozen  new  shirts,  made 
by  her  own  hands.  The  absurdity  of  this  incident  reached  a  climax 
when  it  was  noticed  that,  in  a  large  audience  of  women,  few  saw  any- 
thing wrong  in  female  bribery.  The  fair  speaker  omitted  to  inform 
her  audience  whether  or  not  this  was  to  be  the  prevailing  mode  of 
political  purification,  when  one  half  of  the  burdens  of  state  rest  on 
female  shoulders.     But,  as  women  never  lack  expedients,  some  puri- 

Qg  process,  less  laborious  than  shirt-making,  may  soon  be  devised. 

The  New  Woman  requests  that  the  opponents  of  equal  suffrage 
open  their  "dust-  I  histories "  and  therein  read  of  examples  of 

famous  w<  of  the  past  whose  lives  forever  Bilence  all  arguments 

again  anting  the  ballot  to  woman.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
New  Woman's   j  ranee,  Bince  her  earliest  advent,  is  the 

lack  of  woman's  power.     Without  the  ballot  woman  can  do  nothii 

without         ", — that  has  been  the  doom  of  woman  through- 
oat  I  her  disconsolate  wail.      An  extremely  brilliant  New 

W        !  rarely  ma!.         speech  without  savin;/,  "Women  will  enter 
on  the  round  earth,  and  they  will  purify  every  place  they 
With  t!.  in  mind,  by  all  means  let  the  "dust- 

be  opened  bo  that  we  may  see  the  "  bricks  without 
bich  the  women  "without  power"  have  made,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  purified  i        •  place  they  bave  entered. 

I  d  Medici  prevailed  on  Charles  IX  of  France  t<»  give  the 
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order  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  crime,  which  she 
boasted  of  to  Catholics  and  excused  to  Protestants,  greatly  increased  her 
power,  which  she  used  unscrupulously,  even  conniving  at  the  murder 
of  her  own  son  when  she  considered  him  an  obstacle  to  her  advance- 
ment. She  died  amid  the  fierce  strife  of  wars,  which  she  had  caused, 
her  use  of  political  power  having  been  only  an  injury  to  the  world. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  using  the  power  which  she  so  long  exer- 
cised over  Louis  XIV,  instigated  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Its  most  odious  features  were  her  especial  work.  She  had 
been  false  to  her  native  creed  ;  and  she  was  determined  that  her  fellow 
Protestants  should  be  equally  false.  She  drove  from  the  shores  of 
France  many  of  its  best  and  most  intelligent  people.  All  the  bloody 
history  of  that  period  was  the  result  of  one  woman's  work. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  of  France  the  court  was  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  women,  yet  none  of  the  instances  of  ancient  and 
modern  immorality  presents  such  an  astounding  display  of  individual 
and  national  corruption  as  do  those  of  the  time  when  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour ruled  the  king  of  France.  She  did  nothing  for  the  alleviation 
of  human  wretchedness  during  those  twenty  years  of  power  and  splen- 
did opportunity.  She  was  largely  to  blame  for  the  evils  in  church 
and  state  which  caused  the  revolution  and  overturned  all  in  one 
common  ruin.  It  may  be  urged  that  no  good  woman  would  have 
been  raised  to  power  by  such  means  as  she  accepted ;  and  conse- 
quently no  good  could  be  hoped  for  from  her.  But  she  and  her  suc- 
cessor, Madame  Du  Barry,  furnish  proof  that  there  are  women  whose 
advancement  to  high  positions  would  only  increase  evil  influences; 
and  there  are  many  such  who  would  quickly  seize  the  enlarged  oppor- 
tunities of  suffrage,  while  many  good  women,  engrossed  with  home 
cares,  would  be  indifferent  to  the  ballot. 

Woman's  record  in  the  first  French  revolution  was  one  of  cruelty 
and  horror.  The  "  Patriot  Knitters,"  as  they  were  called,  could  shriek 
or  knit  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  They  could  a! 
urge  men  to  deeds  of  violence ;  and  could  themselves  do  violent  deeds. 
Carlyle  said  that  these  women  had  exchanged  the  "distafi  for  the  da 
ger."  If  they  had  kept  the  distaff  and  let  the  dagger  alone  France  would 
have  lost  nothing  in  the  way  of  political  advancement,  and  might  have 
been  spared  much  of  her  horrifying  history.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  political  purification  in  their  influence. 

There  is  no  Dame  in  history  of  which  women  boaat  more  than  that 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  always  quoting  her  in  evidence  of  what  women 
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might  do,  could  they  be  intrusted  with  affairs  of  state.  Froude,  in  sum- 
ming up  his  exhaustive  work  on  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote : — 

"  The  great  results  of  her  reign  were  the  fruits  of  a  policy  which  was  not  her 
own,  and  which  she  starved  and  mutilated  when  energy  and  completeness  were 
needed.  She  was  remorseless  when  she  ought  to  have  been  most  forbearing,  and 
lenient  when  she  ought  to  have  been  stern.  She  owed  her  safety  and  success 
to  the  incapacity  and  divisions  of  her  enemies,  rather  than  to  wisdom  and  resolu- 
tion of  her  own." 

Humiliating  as  it  may  be  to  those  women  who  clamor  for  a  voice  in 
national  affairs,  the  historical  truth  is,  that  the  splendors  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  were  due  to  her  ministers,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham. 

Catherine  II  of  Eussia  is  also  a  great  favorite  with  the  New  Woman. 
One  of  them  has  said,  "Next  to  the  great  Peter,  she  was  the  ablest 
administrator  Eussia  has  ever  known."  In  the  life  and  reign  of  Cath- 
erine II,  Empress  of  Eussia — she  who  became  such  through  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  in  which  crime  she  had  borne  full  well  her  share, — 
there  is  but  little  to  admire  or  emulate.  She  was  unquestionably  a 
woman  of  great  talents  and  energy,  but  her  morals  were  no  better  than 
Madame  de  Pompadour's. 

These  examples  and  many  more  may  be  found  in  the  "  dust-covered 
histories."  But,  if  the  New  Woman  will  read  history  with  honest  eyes, 
she  can  never  find  that  women  have  ever  lacked  power ;  neither  can 
she  prove  that  in  the  past  they  have  purified  all  the  places  they  have 
entered ;  what  authority,  then,  has  she  for  the  statement  that  they 
mid  purify  every  place  they  may  enter  in  the  future?  Woman  was 
endowed  by  her  Creator  with  marvellous  power,  and,  from  the  time 
of  our  first  parents  until  now,  that  power  lias  been  a  "savour  of  life 
unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death,''  as  has  been  eminently  manifested 
in  the  teachings  of  history  and  the  experience  of  human  life. 

The     New    Woman    has    a   mania    for    reform    movements.     No 

oer  does  she  descry  an  evil  than  she  immediately  moves  against  it 

with  some  sort  of  an   organised    force.      This  ifl  very  noble  of   her, — if 

have  no  other  duties  to  perform.    It  would  be  more  gratifying  if  her 
met  with  greater  am        ;  but  alas!  her  efforts,  mighty 

as    they   are,    usually    represent  just   so    much    valuable   time    wasted. 

The  evil  oain,  and  oontinne  to  incres  a  She  disdains  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  her  numerous  failures,  and  moves  serenely  on  benl 
upon  reformi         erything  she  imagines,  to  he  wron^.     When  she 

the  ballot  all  will  be  Well  with  the  world,  and  for  that  day  she  works 
and  v.  But  if  the  New  Woman  OT  any  other  woman  neglects  pri- 
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vate  duties  for  public  works,  her  reform  efforts  are  not  noble,  but  ex- 
tremely unworthy  of  her ;  for  the  "  duty  which  lies  nearest '  is  still 
the  most  sacred  of  duties.  Possibly  the  many  Mrs.  Jellybys  of  the 
present  day  and  the  undue  interest  in  "  Borrioboola-gha '  may  have 
something  to  do  with  so  much  being  wrong  in  the  average  home  and 
with  the  average  individual.  When  we  read  of  women  assembling 
together,  parading  streets,  and  entering  saloons  to  create,  as  they  say, 
"  a  public  sentiment  for  temperance,"  it  is  but  natural  to  ask,  What  are 
the  children  of  such  mothers  doing  in  the  meantime?  And  it  will  not 
be  strange  if  many  of  them  become  drunkards  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  reformers  to  struggle  with.  The  New  Woman  refuses  to  believe 
that  duty,  like  charity,  begins  at  home,  and  cannot  see  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  keep  clean  is  not  to  allow  dirt  to  accumulate. 

The  New  Woman  professes  to  believe  that  all  women  are  good  and 
will  use  their  influence  for  noble  ends, — when  they  are  allowed  the 
right  of  suffrage.  This  theory  is  extremely  pleasant,  if  it  were  only 
demonstrable ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  folly  to  ignore  the  incontro- 
vertible facts.  Woman  cannot  shirk  her  responsibility  for  the  sins  of 
the  earth.  It  is  easy  for  her  to  say  that  men  are  bad  ;  that,  as  a  class, 
they  are  worse  than  women.  But  who  trained  these  bad  men  ?  Was 
it  not  woman  ?  Herein  lies  the  inconsistency  of  women — striving  for 
a  chance  to  do  good  when  the  opportunity  is  inherently  theirs.  It 
is  only  when  they  have  neglected  to  train  the  saplings  aright  that  the 
trees  are  misshapen. 

It  was  the  New  Woman's  earliest,  and  is  her  latest,  foible  that 
woman  is  superior  to  man.  Perhaps  she  is.  But  the  question  is  not 
one  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  There  is  at  bottom  of  all  this  talk 
about  women  nature's  -inexorable  law.  Man  is  man  and  woman  is 
woman.  That  was  the  order  of  creation  and  it  must  so  remain.  It  is 
idle  to  compare  the  sexes  in  similar  things.  It  is  a  question  of  differ- 
ence, and  the  "  happiness  and  perfection  of  both  depend  on  each  asking 
and  receiving  from  the  other  what  the  other  only  can  give." 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 
But  diverse  :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  Love  were  slain  :  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." 

Sentimental  and  slavish  as  this  may  sound  to  many  oars,  it  is  as  \v\w 
as  any  of  the  unchanging  laws  governing  the  universe,  and  is  the 
Creator's  design  for  the  reproduction  and  maintenance  of  the  race 

Ki.i.a    \V.    Wins  ion. 
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The  Whig  revolution,  which  be^an  on  the  fall  of  mediaeval  societv 
and  culminated  in  the  French  revolution,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  factory  organization  of  production  amidst  the 
ruins  of  handicraft,  on  the  other,  seemed  in  the  first  half  of  this  century 
to  have  stranded  the  civilized  world  on  a  period  of  academical  coma, 
having  some  analogy  to  the  great  period  of  the  classical  civilization  in- 
augurated by  the  accession  of  Augustus.  In  England  at  any  rate  a 
modus  vivendi  had  been  established  between  the  employers  of  labor 
and  their  "hands,"  and  free- trade  and  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  had 
so  greased  the  wheels  of  factory  production  that,  though  profits  were 
not  made  on  the  extravagant  scale  which  obtained  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  century,  they  were  still  very  large,  and  the  result  was  to  increase 
enormously  the  wealth,  numbers,  and  consequent  power  of  the  middle 
classes.  In  politics  the  Whigs,  under  the  new  name  of  Liberals,  were 
marching  on  triumphantly,  and  of  feudal  survivals  all  but  the  sem- 
blance  was  abolished  ;  and  modern  democracy,  on  the  basis  of  irresisti- 
ble, nay  unquestionable,  commercialism,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  point 
of  being  firmly  established.  It  is  true  that  in  Britain  religion  lagged 
behind,  and  that "  freethinking,"  which  had  long  been  accepted  as  an 

•ntial  part  of  the  WTrig  revolution  on  the  continent,  was  here  revolu- 
tionary and  anrespectable,  a-  an  open  and  expressed  opinion,  though 
en  then  almost  universal  amongsl  intelligent  persons.     Forthedeep- 

ted  hypocr       of  our  nation  (and  perhaps  race),  which  has  often, 

rngly  as  I  think,  been  dignified  with  the  historical  title  of  "  Puritan- 
would  not  allow  facts  to  be  Eaced  openly  on  this  side  of  things. 

As  to  literature  and  the  I'm'-  arts,  there  had  been  for  some  time  a 
stirring  amongst  the  *\vy  bones  in  the  first,  and  the  nonentity  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  which  the  dullard  Pope  was  the  high-priest,  had 

n  invaded  in  the  iiin<-t<-<-iith  century  by  the  men  of  genius  of 

the,  dawning  Romantic  school  Poetry  began  again  and  it.  became  once 
more,  possible  to  f  the  mi  eries  of  real  life  by  burying  oneself  in 
the  idealities  of  th  inventoi 

But  literature,  less  than  any  of  tie-  art.,  depends  <>n  its  siirronndin 
l  • » 
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and  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  steeped  themselves  in  the  life 
of  serious  periods  of  history,  as  shown  ns  by  their  still  existing  works, 
can  free  itself  from  the  ugliness  and  trivialities  of  to-day  and  produce 
something  which  is  not  alien  in  idea  from  the  living  art  of  the  past. 
Art,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  not  so  fortunate,  and  on  all  hands  can  be 
oppressed  by  its  surroundings.  On  this  side,  when  she  whole  world  is 
sick,  the  men  of  special  talent  or  genius  share  the  sickness  in  one  way 
or  other  ;  either  their  sense  of  beauty  is  deadened,  or  they  seek  for  ex- 
pression of  it  in  fierce  antagonism  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  passing 
time,  and  the  present  public  cither  corrupts  or  neglects  them.  In  this 
period  of  Whig  ascendency,  therefore,  art  was,  let  us  say,  lying  asleep, 
and  its  condition  was  not  ill  expressed  by  the  stupidity  and  emptiness 
of  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851 — the  first  of  the  series  of  advertising 
shows  which  have  since  cursed  the  world  with  their  pretentious  trivi- 
ality. Even  the  painters  of  pictures,  the  producers  of  art  who  approach 
nearer  than  others  to  the  men  of  inventive  literature,  were  sunk  low 
indeed.  Here  and  there  was  a  man  who  rose  above  his  fellows  into 
something  like  genius,  though  even  his  aims  were  not  high,  nor  his 
scope  wide,  as  Turner  for  instance  ;  here  and  there  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable industry  and  conscientiousness,  as  Maclise;  but,  as  for  the 
general  body  of  "  artists  "  as  they  were  called,  they  were  about  worthy 
of  the  somewhat  vulgar  contempt  showered  upon  them  in  Thackeray's 
novels.  In  short,  no  man  of  sense  ever  troubled  himself  about  "  high 
art,"  except  as  a  matter  of  officialism,  or  as  a  piece  of  affectation  which 
his  position  in  society  forced  upon  him. 

As  for  architecture  and  its  kindred  arts,  people  scarcely  knew  of  the 
existence  of  such  things.  Stupid  ugliness  was  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  simplicity  or  gentlemanly  restraint  Beauty  or  incident  was 
not  so  much  as  thought  of.  Even  the  active  hatred  of  beauty,  which 
the  Philistine  cultivates  with  such  single-minded  ardor  to-day,  implies 
a  somewhat  better  position  for  the  arts  than  the  sordid  dulness  of  the 
triumphant  Whiggery  of  the  "  fifties." 

Commerce,  the  one  thing  needful ;  politics,  the  slave  of  the  markets ; 
literature,  existing  only  in  rebellion;  art  forgotten,  beauty  dead  :  this, 
it  seemed,  was  to  be  the  ultimate  gain  of  "The  heir  of  all  the  RgQfl  in 
the  foremost  files  of  time." 

Seemed — but,  slowly  as  the  course  of  events  in  modem  times 
crawls  along,  a  change  has  begun  to  show  within  the  last  twenty  wars. 
In  economics  the  principle  of  fotftMH  J'ai/r,  which  in  the  period  abov€ 
spoken  of  seemed  to  have  been  accepted  as  invvivable  bj  statesman 
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and  dustman  alike,  has  been  blown  to  the  winds  more  in  practice  even 
than  in  theory,  and  collective  action  is  admitted  everywhere  to  be  the 
machinery  through  which  we  must  of  necessity  strive  to  make  the  best 
of  our  surroundings.  In  politics,  if  they  have  not  become  more  demo- 
cratic in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  the  word  itself  has  changed  its 
meaning,  and  no  longer  signifies  a  consensus  of  the  rich  middle  classes, 
but  rather  the  gathering  of  opinion  of  the  working  classes,  not,  it  must 
be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  (i  e.  the  best  method  for  the  production  of  common  utilities),  but 
at  least  to  let  the  governing  or  possessing  class  find  out  what  steps 
may  be  necessary  to  be  taken  to  make  the  only  useful  class  of  the  com- 
munity temporarily  contented. 

In  literature  and  the  arts  again  there  has  been  some  stirring  of  the 
dry  bones,  though  I  cannot  think  it  has  been  either  deep  or  widely 
spread.  Yet  we  have  seen  a  man,  whose  poetry  was  once  thought  the 
very  acme  of  wild  eccentricity,  dying  a  peer  of  the  realm  without  hav- 
ing to  make  any  considerable  recantation ;  and  the  Romantic  school 
so  successful  that  it  is  now  rather  rebelled  against  than  rebelling.  In 
the  arts,  owing  chiefly  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  three  young  men — 
Rosetti,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Millais, — it  is  at  least  possible  for  painters 
of  pictures  to  live  by  giving  their  genius  free  scope,  if  they  have  it  in 

m,  however  sore  the  struggle  may  be  against  their  isolated  position 
which  denies  them  the  support  of  a  reasonable  unbroken  tradition. 
Furthermore,  owing  to  the  genuine  instinct  for  the  study  of  history 
which  is  a  birth  of  these  latter  days,  there  has  grown  up  some  appreci- 
ation of  the  great  architectural  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  certain 
number  of  highly  educated  and  refined  m< m  have  now  for  some  time 
gling  against  the  hideousness  of  our  modern  streets  by  de- 
lling   buildingB  which   they  have  striven  honestly  and   not  without 

success  to  make  at  once  beautif  ul  and  useful:  though  it  is  true  that 
buildings  must  <>f  a©  more  or  Less  imitative  of  the  work 

of  past  ages;  and  also  that  tint  movement  that   has  had  its  rise  in  the 

study  of  historic  art  has  home  with  it  the  disadvantage  that  the  public 
looks  with  favor  on  the  preposteroufl  attempt  to  "restore,"  as  it,  is 
called,  our  ancient  monuments,  which  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
negl*  <  t  and  ignorance  <>f  the  post-medi&va]  period,  to  their  (supposed) 
rinal  :  tor  though   w<-  may  have  learned  history  enough   to 

upon   our  and  I   <>("  whose  lives  ami 

from  no  visible  causes  in  tic-  past,  and  led  tonocoi 

6    in    the   future,    we   have    not  yet  grasped    the    knowledge    that, 
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these  monuments  of  art  sprang  from  the  conditions  of  society  amidst 
which  they  were  produced  ;  that  the  art  of  a  people,  as  distinct  from  a 
few  ingenious  and  gifted  men  living  isolated  from  the  people,  must  of 
necessity  be  an  essential  growth  from  the  life  of  the  epoch. 

Indeed,  it  is  because  I  have  so  thoroughly  learned  this  lesson  myself 
(as  I  think),  that  I  must  needs  look  upon  the  art  and  literature  of 
these  days  as  but  matters  by  the  way,  and  something  without  root  or 
organic  growth.  I  believe  that  they  will  flourish  again,  rising  maybe 
from  the  scanty  tradition  left  us,  or  maybe  from  a  new  birth, — which 
we  now  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  of, — when  a  new  society  has  been 
realized,  the  hope  of  which  (as  I  deem),  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
century  and  is  now  growing  clearer  to  us. 

For  even  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  change  above  said  in  economics 
and  politics,  in  literature  and  art,  lies  a  great  change  in  opinion,  which 
has  produced  the  visible  new  birth  of  Socialism ;  a  new  birth  dimly 
foreshadowed  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  by  the  opinions  and 
attempts  of  such  men  as  Babeuf  and  the  Utopists.  This  public  opin- 
ion points  toward  a  new  society  founded  on  equality  of  condition,  and 
the  association  of  equals.  The  first  of  these  has  been  mainly  in  abey- 
ance since  the  time  of  the  poverty  of  tribal  society :  the  second,  after 
playing  a  principal  part  in  the  development  of  society  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  energy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  fell  with  them  under  the 
triple  attack  of  bureaucracy,  political  nationalism,  and  the  lust  for 
material  advancement.  But,  unless  they  are  once  again  to  become  the 
root  principles  of  a  true  society,  I  for  my  part  can  see  nothing  for  it 
but  a  continuous  degradation  of  our  false  society  until  it  disappears  in 
a  chaos  caused  by  greed  and  suffering. 

But  I  repeat  that  the  assertion  of  these  principles  is  already  being 
made,  not  merely  by  small  knots  of  Socialist  preachers,  but  by  the 
working-classes  generally.  Trades  Unionism  is  losing  its  old  narrow- 
ness, and  is  learning  that  it  must  not  champion  this  or  that  trade  in- 
occupation against  the  general  public;  that  it  must  no  longer  be  the 
carpenters  against  the  public,  or  the  miners  against  the  public, — but 
the  whole  body  of  producers  against  the  non-producers  who  exploit 
them;  that,  in  short,  the  producers  must  claim  the  right  to  mana 
their  own  affairs.  Wlim  this  lesson  is  learned  thoroughly,  I  cannot 
see  how  the  claim  can  be  resisted;  and  that  more  especially  in  a  country 
like  Great  Britain,"  the  wry  existence  of  which  depends  upon  highly 
organized  industri 

i< ,  ilium-,  1  Bay,  the  leoooi)  ia  being  [earned,  cloubtle*     i  fl  rough 
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and  unsystematic  way  enough;  yet  no  one  who  is  conversant  with 
working-class  politics  can  dispute  that  the  attitude  of  the  workmen 
toward  Socialism  has  quite  altered  within  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
that  a  claim  for  a  recognition  as  citizens  has  been  put  forward  by 
them,  to  which  all  classes  of  society  have  been  forced  to  pay  some 
attention.  Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  even  ultra  Liberals  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  workmen  of  the  organized  industries  in  Great 
Britain  to  their  employers,  in  the  days  when  John  Bright  was  re- 
garded by  the  prosperous  middle  class  as  a  dangerous  democrat  and 
tribune  of  the  people,  was  that  the  workman,  as  workman,  was  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  profitable  production,  that  there  were  certain  laws  of 
nature  that  governed  the  action  of  the  machine, — always  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  owned  and  controlled  it,  the  successful  middle  class  to 
wit, — and  that  the  members  of  the  machine  must  submit  patiently  to 
any  suffering  which  resulted  from  the  action  of  those  natural  laws. 
There  was  little  for  the  workmen  to  complain  of  in  this,  it  was  thought, 
because  it  was  not  difficult  for  any  of  them  who  were  above  the  aver- 
to  rise  at  least  into  the  lower  middle  class,  and  most  probably  into 
the  higher  ranks  of  it ;  to  become  in  short  from  a  mere  "  hand  "  a  fore- 
man, the  man  of  a  department,  or  often  enough  of  a  factory  itself, 
for  what  was  below  the  average  that  was  its  lookout,  and  its 
complaints  would  not  do  anything  to  turn  the  course  of  the  "natural 
la  This,  I  say,  was  the  theory  or  practice  of  such  men  as  John 

Bright  and  his  party;  but  the  machine  for  the  production  of  profits 
protested   against  tie'  action   of   the  natural   law — which  must  of 

man  who  could  not  Btrnggle  up  into  the  com- 
paratively f*-w  places  which  v        to  1m-  had  amongst  the  superintend- 
>f  labor, — and  by  various  revolts,  strikes  and  so  forth,  the  claim 

of  citizenship  hs         aforesaid,  been  made  by  workingmeD  us  living  on 
and  not  as  workingmeD  wh<        avings  gave  them  come 
share  in  the  privilege  <>f  capital 

For  a  long  tune  the  stn  blind  and but  within  the 

•  few  yean  it  baa  become  a  conscious  strife  for  at  least  so       rec 

nition  of  t!  ial  r.         of  citizens  on  behalf  of  allworLmen  willing 

their  labor  po?        and,  on  the  other  hand,  tip'  possessing 

sen  I,        practically  admitted  the  n<  ■■     ity  of  a  "  living  wage  M  for 

the  workup  Lgh  that  must  betaken  from  the  profits  of  the 

emplo  A  1.  tandard  of  comfort,  more  leisure,  less  preeari- 

l  mployinent  ;    these  things  ;it  1<  :i   t,  it  is  admitted,  must  DC  granted 

by  '       tem  to  the  classes,     if  the  present  system 
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can  do  it — but  can  it?  The  answer  to  that  must  be  found  in  the 
answer  to  another  question :  Are  the  interests  of  the  employers  and 
employed  the  same?  No,  must  be  the  answer,  they  are  opposed. 
And  if  that  be  the  case,  how  can  the  vital  questions  be  discussed  and 
settled  with  the  mutual  assent  of  the  two  parties  to  the  quarrel  ?  It  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  be.  When  I  mentioned  the  struggle  of  the 
working  classes  for  citizenship  I  meant  to  use  the  word  literally  and 
not  metaphorically.  The  battle  must  be  fought  out  between  the 
privileged  and  the  useful  classes,  before  the  latter  can  win  any  solid 
or  lasting  benefits  for  the  whole  mass.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  go  on  with  ever-increasing  stress.  The  concessions  made  by 
the  privileged  classes  to  the  useful  ones  will  grow  greater  and  more 
important,  as  the  working-men  see  clearer  into  their  position,  and  know 
what  it  is  essential  for  them  to  claim ;  the  privileged  will  concede  these 
with  much  the  same  amount  of  pressure  as  forces  them  to  yield  to 
present  and  unimportant  demands,  some  of  which  at  any  rate  are  now 
used  for  little  else  than  banners  to  which  to  rally  those  who  are  yet 
purblind  to  the  necessities  of  a  real  new  society.  So  it  will  go  on  till 
it  will  be  found  at  last  that  everything  essential  has  been  yielded  by 
privilege,  and  probably  the  last  opposition  will  be  feeble  and  formal, 
and  will  be  easily  thrust  aside. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tokens  that  this 
great  change  in  society  is  on  the  way  are  no  longer  merely  the  spread  of 
academic  discussion,  or  the  setting  forth  of  Utopias  with  their  roots  in 
the  air,  but  the  attempts  to  deal  with  "practical "  questions  concerning 
the  present  daily  life  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ideas  of  a  Socialist  society  are  pretty  much  accepted 
by  those  who  can  by  any  stretch  of  language  be  called  thinking  people 
(among  whom  I  do  not  include  the  professional  politicians).  Almost 
the  only  opposition  offered  to  them  comes  from  sheer  pessimists,  or 
those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  their  adherence  to  the  sordid 
cynicism  of  greed.  How  can  the  new  society  founded  on  equality  and 
association  be  brought  about?  is  the  real  question  which  is  asked  by 
all  those  who  wish  for  conditions  of  life  in  the  civilized  world  which 
will  enable  all  groups  of  society  to  live  with  self-respect  and  manly 
pleasure. 

Now  I  have  practically  said  that,   broadly  speaking,   the  ehan 
must  come  about  by  the  useful  classes  getting  gradually  educated  to  a 
sense  of  their  due  claims  and  responsibilities,  and,  as  a  result,  going  on 
steadily  beating  down  conn nereial  and  economic  privilege,  as  their  fal 
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runners  the  Whigs,  whose  day  culminated  in  the  French  revolution, 
beat  down  the  survivals  of  feudal  privilege. 

As  to  what  is  going  on  obviously  at  present  in  the  world  of  politics, 
a  few  words  will  be  enough  on  that  subject,  as  I  cannot  deem  it  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  as  many  people  think.  We  have  recently  gone 
through  a  general  election  in  Great  Britain,  the  results  of  which  have 
made  the  grossest  reactionists  (the  Tories)  jubilant,  and  I  suspect  have 
given  some  pleasure,  even  amidst  their  defeat,  to  the  ordinary  Liberal 
politicians. 

The  overwhelming  Tory  victory  has  indeed  seemed  to  some  of  our 
party  to  mean  rather  a  defeat  of  the  Whigs  than  of  the  Progressives  ; 
but,  though  this  seems  plausible  in  view  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
contest,  I  should  rather  put  down  the  victory  to  a  strong  rally  of  all 
that  is  reactionary  against  everything  which  seems  progressive  to  the 
reactionists,  from  mere  Whig  Liberalism  to  definite  Socialism, — which 
rally,  if  properly  organized,  was  sure  to  be  successful :  so  that  it  was 
rather  the  Liberals  who  were  defeated  along  with  the  Socialists  than 
the  Socialists  along  with  the  Liberals.  In  other  words  there  was,  and 
is,  an  instinct  amongst  the  reactionaries  that  the  Socialists  have  been 
leading  the  Liberals  and  are  the  real  enemies,  and  it  is  a  true  instinct, 
though  politics,  like  poverty,  makes  strange  bedfellows,  and  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  see  some  of  our  Whig  friends  dismissed  from  their  seats  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  the  allies  of  dangerous  revolutionaries. 

For  the  rest  it  was  clear  that  whenever  the  reactionaries  chose  to 
administer  such  a  check  to  Socialism  they  could  do  so  with  certainty  of 
success,  since  there  is  no  Socialist  party  in  England  ;  it  lias  indeed  ceased 
to  be  merely  a  Beet  or  a  "  church  "  as  it  was  some  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
has  never  gained  any  organization;  its  strength,  as  well  as  its  weakness, 
-  in  its  being  an  opinion  rather  than  a  party.     Yet  it  was  largely  the 

fear  of  the  reactionists  that  it  was  becoming  a  party  which  caused  the 

successful  attack  of  the  election  on  progress  generally.    And  to  my 

mind  the  at  t<>  that  attack  should  be  t<>  organize  ;i  real  definite 

:v,  and,  f-»r  the  hake  <>f  the  ii'  lin,  to  accept  the 

probable  dangers  of  snob  a  position     It  is  time  that  a  wide   pread 

opinion  cannot  be  defeated,  and  need  not  fear  tli<-  temporary  decision 

of  the  ballot-bos  ;  hut,  \>>  such  a  decision  it  must  come  at  last,  unless  it 

i  ntented  toad  indirectly  through  other  parties,  which  may  throw  it 

any  political         ency,  and  must  always  be  doing  hesitatingly 

and  blindly. 

To  sum  up  therefore  at  toth       oialist  outlook:    There  is  no  pro- 
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gress  possible  to  European  civilization  save  in  the  direction  of  Socialism ; 
for  the  Whig  or  Individualist  idea  which  destroyed  the  mediaeval  idea  of 
association,  and  culminated  in  the  French  revolution  and  the  rise  of 
the  great  industries  in  England,  has  fulfilled  its  function  or  worked 
itself  out. 

The  Socialistic  idea  has  at  last  taken  hold  of  the  workmen,  even  in 
Great  Britain,  and  they  are  pushing  it  forward  practically,  though  in  a 
vague  and  unorganized  manner. 

The  governing  classes  feel  themselves  compelled  to  yield  more  or 
less  to  the  vague  demands  of  the  workmen.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  definitely  reactionary  forces  of  the  country  have  woken  up  to  the 
danger  to  privilege  involved  in  those  demands,  and  are  attacking 
Socialism  in  front  instead  of  passing  it  by  in  contemptuous  silence. 

The  general  idea  of  Socialism  is  widely  accepted  amongst  the 
thoughtful  part  of  the  middle  classes,  even  where  their  timidity  pre- 
vents them  from  definitely  joining  the  movement. 

The  old  political  parties  have  lost  their  traditional  shibboleths,  and 
are  only  hanging  on  till  the  new  party  (which  can  only  be  a  Socialist 
one)  is  formed  :  the  Whigs  and  Tories  will  then  coalesce  to  oppose  it ; 
the  Radicals  will  some  of  them  join  this  reactionary  party,  and  some 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  Socialist  ranks.  That  this  process  is  already 
going  on  is  shown  by  the  last  general  election.  Socialism  has  not  yet 
formed  a  party  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  essential  that  it  should  do  so, 
and  not  become  a  mere  tail  of  the  Whig  Liberal  party,  which  will  only 
use  it  for  its  own  purposes  and  throw  it  over  when  it  conveniently  can. 

This  Socialist  party  must  include  the  whole  of  the  genuine  labor 
movement,  that  is,  whatever  in  it  is  founded  on  principle,  and  is  not  a 
mere  temporary  business  squabble ;  it  must  also  include  all  that  is 
definitely  Socialist  amongst  the  middle  class  ;  and  it  must  have  a  simple 
test  in  accordance  with  its  one  aim, — the  realization  of  a  new  societ  ' 
founded  on  the  practical  equality  of  condition  for  all,  and  genera]  asso- 
ciation for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  those  equals. 

The  sooner  this  party  is  formed,  and  the  reactionists  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  the  Socialists,  the  better.  For  whatever  checks  it 
may  meet  with  on  the  way,  it  will  get  to  its  goal  at  last  and  Socialism 
will  melt  into  society. 

William   Morri& 
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It  is  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge  that  our  monarch  is  beloved 
and  respected  by  his  subjects,  and  that  a  sympathy  both  just  and  pro- 
found is  extended  to  him  from  far  bevond  the  limits  of  his  own  realm. 
This  was  not  always  so.  There  was  a  time  when  Francis  Joseph  had 
many  opponents  at  home,  and  when  public  opinion  in  foreign  countries 
was  unfavorably  disposed  toward  him.  The  severity  with  which  the 
rebellion  in  Vienna,  and  more  particularly  those  in  Italy  and  Hungaiy, 
were  suppressed  after  the  year  18-48,  was  attributed  to  him;  and  the  de- 
feats which  attended  the  Austrian  army  throughout  two  wars,  the  errors 
of  its  administration,  and  the  low  status  of  the  national  credit,  were 
scribed  to  an  unsuccessful  s}\stem  of  government  whose  capabilities, 
though  perhaps  not  its  good  intentions,  were  doubted  by  many.  To- 
day all  this  ifl  different.  The  change  to  a  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment brought  out  many  valuable  characteristics  of  the  Emperor 
which  had  until  then  been  concealed  in  the  darkness  of  the  cabinet 
n,  and  wore  known  only  to  those  who  stood  close  to  him.  It  is 
now  conceded  that  without  the  conscientions,  unflagging,  and  faithful 
devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign, — even  while  subjected  to 
the  scv  >f  fate, — the  revival  of  the  monarchy  could  hardly 

have  hi  1. 

To-day  the  monarchy  has  regained  more  than  its  former  political) 
tic,  and  military  credit,  while  it  occupies  a  respected  position 
fcongthegreal  European  Pow<         For,  by  the  constitution  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Emperor  d  I  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
Q         of  England,  in  which  theentir        ponsibility  of  the  affairs  of 
>rne  by  parliament  and  the  privy  council.     The  personal 
eminent  of  the  A     trian  ruler,  above  and  beyond  the  parliamen- 
ry  representative  bodies,  has  much  wider  scope:    " I/JEmpereur-roi 
'/"/•/.        Thus  much  depends  upon  the  Emperor's  per- 
'•  character]            A  study  of  the  bead  of  the  Btate  is  therefore 
La                   without  a  historical  glance  at  recent  political  develop- 
men          well            ireful  consideration  of  the  people. 

Franei    Joseph's  rule  began  in  the  vear  of  the  revolution,  L848, 
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when  Metternich's  rotten  supports  for  Austria  suddenly  gave  way. 
Revolt,  inspired  by  the  idea  of  national  unity,  broke  out  in  Lombardy 
and  Venice.  In  Hungary,  where  the  ancient  feudal  constitution  had 
been  rescued  from  Austrian  absolutism,  a  Liberal  opposition  urged 
complete  independence  of  Vienna  and  a  modern  constitution.  In  the 
capital  of  the  realm,  at  the  seat  of  government,  there  was  a  general 
desire  that  the  people  should  share  in  legislation  and  in  the  long- 
wished-for  freedom  of  the  citizen.  In  Bohemia,  the  Slavs  murmured 
against  German  rule,  and  the  Poles,  who  had  rebelled  two  years  before 
and  were  experienced  in  revolutionary  movements,  played  the  part  of 
mentor.  The  revolt  was  universal ;  everywhere  the  people  armed 
themselves  against  the  authorities ;  they  extorted  the  dismissal  of 
Metternich,  and  wrested  various  concessions  from  the  weak  govern- 
ment of  the  weaker-minded  Ferdinand  I.  After  the  Landtag  had 
abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  and  their  exemption  from 
taxation,  and  also  the  subjection  of  the  peasants,  a  responsible  ministry 
was  granted  to  Hungary,  while  the  franchise  in  the  parliament  of  Pesth 
was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  deputies.  A  constitutional  parlia- 
ment, granted  to  the  German  Slavs,  met  soon  after  in  Vienna,  and  at 
once,  though  not  without  violence,  abolished  the  socage  service  of  the 
peasants,  with  compensation  to  the  landowners.  In  Italy,  the  Sar- 
dinians had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  entangled  Austria  in 
a  war.  In  Vienna,  as  the  result  of  leaving  the  direction  of  the  revolu- 
tion to  immature  political  elements — the  students  of  the  University 
and  schools, — mob  violence  ensued,  through  which  the  minister  of 
war,  Count  Latour,  lost  his  life.  In  Pesth,  where  Kossuth  continued 
to  urge  a  complete  separation  from  Austria,  the  mob  lynched  the 
royal  governor.  In  Prague,  the  Princess  Windischgratz  was  shot  by 
a  fanatic.  This  state  of  anarchy  was,  however,  controlled  by  military 
force :  Radetzky  was  victorious  in  Italy,  Prague  soon  quieted,  and 
Vienna  besieged  and  occupied.  In  Hungary  alone  was  the  revo- 
lution able,  in  a  war  of  alternating  successes,  to  effect  a  more  lasting 
opposition. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  environment  the  young  Archduke 
Francis  Joseph  (born  August  18,  1830)  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  according  to  Austrian  law  his  majority.  He  had  every  prospect 
of  ascending  the  throne,  since  his  uncle,  the  Emperor,  was  childless, 
and  his  father,  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  though  good-hearted, 
possessed  too  little  decision  of  character.  His  clever  and  energetic 
mother,  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  was  full  of  reactionary   ideas,  and, 
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with  a  keen  appreciation  of  his  prospects,  she  caused  her  first-born, 
who  inherited  her  many  talents  and  steadiness  of  nerve,  to  be  care- 
fully educated.  His  clear  and  practical  understanding,  prudent  judg- 
ment, remarkable  memory,  sound  sense  of  duty,  and  pre-eminent 
talent  for  languages,  were  an  inestimable  aid  to  his  teachers,  among 
whom  Lichtenf els,  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  Hauslab,  an  intelligent 
and  accomplished  officer,  laid  a  thorough  foundation  for  a  legal  and 
military  education.  In  the  spring  of  1848  it  was  intended  that  the 
archduke  should  become  Viceroy  of  Bohemia :  this,  however,  was  not 
realized,  and  he  joined  Eadetzky  in  Italy,  where,  as  later  in  the  Hun- 
garian campaigns,  he  was  distinguished  for  valor.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  court  fled  to  Olmiitz  to  escape  the  mob  at  Vienna,  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  thither,  and  there  the  change  of  sovereigns  was  seri- 
ously considered.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand,  having  been  forced  to 
make  various  concessions  and  promises  to  the  revolutionary  party,  re- 
signed, in  order  to  give  his  successor  full  freedom  of  action.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1848,  Ferdinand  I  abdicated,  Francis  Charles  withdrew  his 
claims,  and  the  young  archduke  became  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  young  Emperor's  rule  was  not  at  first  independent,  for  he  was 
largely  under  the  immediate  influence  of  his  mother  and  of  Prince 
Felix  Schwarzenberg,  who,  as  president  of  the  cabinet,  directed  affairs 
of  state,  and,  as  the  revolutionary  movement  subsided,  strove  to  estab- 

i  absolutism.  The  central  parliament,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hungarian  branch,  was  dissolved  ;  the  problem  of  nationalities,  with  its 

Leralistic  tendencies,  had  become  more  prominent,  while  the  intention 
of  the  government  was  to  oppose  with  all  its  power  any  leaning  toward 
centrifugal  nationalism.  A  manifesto  issued  by  the  young  Emperor, 
whose  motto  was  "virions  unitis,"  declared  this  to  be  his  aim — "in 
harmony  with  the  people)  to  consolidate  all  the  countries  and  races  of 
the  monarchy  into  one  great  state-fo  dy."  A  chartered,  centralized  con- 
itution  was  announced  on  May  l.  1 B 19,  but  it  existed  only  on  paper; 
for  December  81,  1861,  it  abolished,  while  a  rigid  system  of  abso- 
lutism was  established  in  Its  plao  The  Eungarian  insurrection  was 
at  last  put  down,  although  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  Russian  army. 
Im  most  of  the  other  provinces  the  people,  tired  of  political  agitation, 
and  aided  by  the  predominant  <  rvative  element,  demanded  a  vig- 
orous administration.     The  Emperor,  himself  a  thorough  soldier,  enter- 

oed  a  martial  inclination  which  rendered  him  at  the  time  unpopular, 
■  -  -.    fcory  of  the  army  had  brought  much  soldierly  insolem 
and  brutality  in  its  train.     It  became,  in  fact,  ae<       ry  to  put  down 
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that  k>  hyena  of  Brescia  "  as  Marshal  Haynau  was  called  because  of  his 
despotism.  The  Emperor's  invariable  military  dress  angered  the  people, 
and  his  unpopularity  was  intensified  by  the  insolent  behavior  of  his 
adjutant-general,  Count  Griinne,  to  whom  an  all-powerful  influence 
was  attributed.  Only  in  1853,  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  on  his 
life  by  a  Hungarian  fanatic,  was  a  sympathetic  disposition  manifested 
among  the  hitherto  discontented  factions,  and  when,  in  the  following 
year,  he  brought  home  as  his  wife  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria, 
then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  the  expression  of  joyful  sympathy  became 
universal. 

It  was  surely,  then,  an  injustice  to  say  that  the  Emperor  chose  an 
absolute  and  military  form  of  government  purely  from  preference  or 
inclination.  No.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the  state,  convulsed  by  the 
efforts  for  freedom,  could  be  restored  and  strengthened  only  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  those  elements — the  army  and  the  church — which  had 
rendered  those  efforts  futile ;  and,  this  necessity  of  the  state  once 
acknowledged,  his  duty  as  ruler  was  to  aid  in  its  realization.  He  re- 
tained the  management  of  military  affairs,  and  in  1855  concluded  a 
concordat  with  the  Pope  by  which  the  superintendence  of  schools  and 
much  inconvenient  influence  upon  family  life  were  given  to  the  priests. 
This  system — based  on  sword  and  cross,  and  supported  by  a  pliant 
bureaucracy  which  prevailed  in  Austria  between  1850  and  1859 — 
proved  not  only  a  failure  but  a  positive  injury ;  yet  it  was  not  an  indi- 
cation of  unconditional  reaction.  The  prize  for  which  the  revolutionary 
party  had  fought — equality  of  the  citizen  before  the  law — was  retained, 
while  the  socage  service  of  the  peasants  remained  abolished,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  free  exercise  of  religion  was 
continued  alike  to  Protestants,  Hebrews,  and  every  other  religious 
association  recognized  by  the  state.  A  law  recognized — although  only 
academically,  since  it  was  never  enforced — the  right  of  communities  to 
attend  to  their  own  interests.  In  the  higher  courts  the  administration 
of  justice  was  freed  from  undue  governmental  interference ;  the  patriar- 
chal jurisdiction  of  the  landed  proprietor  no  longer  existed.  The  state 
issued  from  its  intellectual  and  economical  seclusion  to  introduce — in 
imitation  of  the  German  system — a  greater  liberty  of  Learning  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher,  together  with  increased  freedom  of  the  students. 
With  exemplary  promptitude  the  high  schools  were  reformed,  and  the 
"Chinese  wall,"  which  previous  to  1848  hindered  literary  contact  with 
foreign  countries,  was  torn  down.  Guilds  were  abolished,  and  a  greater 
freedom  of  industries  established.     Between  Hungary  and  the  western 
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countries  the  tariff  barriers  were  removed  :  the  prohibitive  system  was 
cast  aside,  thus  permitting  an  easier  entrance,  by  means  of  commercial 
treaties,  into  the  trade  of  the  world. 

This  great  progress  was  made  through  the  energetic  co-operation  of 
the  sovereign.  Francis  Joseph  had  become  more  self-reliant  since  the 
death  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  in  1852,  and  he  now  became  wholly 
devoted  to  the  public  interest  Youthful  pleasures  were  not  permitted 
to  interfere  with  dutv.  Though  fond  of  society,  and  celebrated  as  an 
excellent  dancer,  he  never  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
The  grand  seigneur  was  not  a  mask  to  be  assumed  or  cast  off  at  will ;  it  was 
a  part  of  himself.  Devoted  as  he  was  and  still  is  to  the  chase,  he  was  never 
known  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in  this  direction  at  the  expense  of 
duty.  Diplomats  who  saw  him  in  the  salons  of  the  Viennese  aristocracy 
praised  his  "  intuitive  tact,"  and  those  who  judge  him  to-day  must 
acknowledge  the  sensitive  discrimination  which  has  manifested  itself 
through  the  years  in  multifarious  ways.  Those  determined  traits  of 
character  which  are  the  added  structure  of  an  earlier  foundation  are 
verified  to-day  by  the  same  unbiassed  witnesses.  The  Saxon  ambassa- 
dor, Count  Yitzthum,  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  1851 : 

"  The  positive  contempt  for  catching  at  popularity,  the  taciturnity,  can  only 
be  Complained  <>f  by  the  ambitious  :  the  intuitive  acuteness  ;  prodigious  memory  for 
nniPOlj  places,  and  people  ;  the  lively  sense  of  duty,  almost  amounting  to  a  pain- 
ful oonscientiotianeafl  ;  the  chivalry  and  generosity  of  character, — are  virtues 
which  fully  justify  the  highest  expectations." 

In  1859  Franci         eph  encountered  his  first  great  disappointment 

The  foreign  policy  of  ti  intry  ha  I  been  unfortunately  conducted  : 

iwarzenl  esign  t<>  unite  theGexman  Confederation  with  Austria 

in  a  single  realm  of  sixty  millions  of  people,  with  an  assumption  of  the 

chief  role  by  the  imperial  government,  had  resulted  in  the  complete 

ment  of  Prussia  and  «<f  those  whose  wish  it  was  to  have  a 

younger  and  inore  vigorous  German  Empire.     The   German  princes 

refused  to  support  Austria,  with  Its  acoompaniment  of  Eungarian  and 

Polish  i  After  the  end  of  the  war  which  followed,  Austria  had 

pended  immense  su         i  ;i  fruitless  armed  neutrality,  her  ranks  were 

decimated  by  and  .'ill  pr  had  been  swept  away  through 

elation.     Tl.        mdition  irded  bj  Sardinia  and  France  as  ad« 

>r  an  attack  on  Austria.     Francis  Joseph,  with  unfaltering 

faith  in  the  capability  of  his  army,  prepared  somewhat  precipitately 

the  declaration  of  hostilities,  but  the  war  of  L859    bowed  him 

t  he  had  been  d<        ad     A  fter  tie-  first  battle  bad  been  lost  through 
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inferior  generalship,  he  assumed  the  position  of  commander-in-chief. 
When  he  saw  the  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  (the  assistance  of 
Prussia  and  the  German  Confederation  again  failing),  he  determined  to 
accept  the  peace  proffered  by  Napoleon  III,  and  to  sacrifice  Lombardy. 

To  relinquish  absolutism  had  become  an  inexorable  necessity  of 
state,  as  Francis  Joseph  was  not  slow  to  perceive ;  and,  difficult  as  it 
may  have  been,  he  sacrificed  his  personal  inclinations  to  accomplish 
what  appeared  to  be  a  duty.  Having  assumed  his  position  as  a  "  con- 
stitutional monarch,"  he  knew  how  to  make  the  fact  manifest.  His 
first  speech  from  the  throne  was  replete  with  pathos  and  a  demon- 
strative amiability  toward  the  deputies.  But  he  was  treading  new 
ground  of  whose  dangers  he  was  ignorant.  Numerous  opposing  in- 
terests sprang  up  whose  expression  had  hitherto  been  suppressed  by 
force.  Unlike  France  or  Italy,  where  various  national  aspirations  inter- 
fere with  those  socialistic  groups  which  have  been  added  of  late  years, 
Austria  is  not  a  land  whose  interior  politics  sway  in  a  line  from  right 
to  left  In  1860,  when  Austria  became  a  constitutional  monarchy,  three 
principal  factors  waxed  confident — since  the  embarrassments  entailed 
by  the  last  war  had  to  be  considered :  the  Hungarians,  who  emphasized 
the  duality  of  the  ancient  Hapsburg  realm,  and  who  wished  for  a  re- 
newal of  their  constitution  of  1848  ;  the  Slavs,  who  formed  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  larger  Crown  Lands  (Bohemia,  Galicia,  Moravia, 
and  Carniola),  and  therefore  wished  the  political  power  transferred  to 
the  various  national  diets  ;  and  the  progressive  Germans,  who  in  most 
of  these  lands,  cultivated  by  their  industry,  desired  centralization  in 
order  to  escape  being  overpowered.  Furthermore,  the  question  of  pre- 
dominant power  in  Germany  was  yet  unsettled,  and  the  Italians  in 
Venice  and  southern  Tyrol  ardently  desired  their  independence  from 
Austria. 

To  win  over  Hungary,  Francis  Joseph  first  attempted  federal 
methods,  and  issued  letters  patent  on  October  20,  1860,  whereby  the 
central  Eeichsrath  should  control  only  the  legislation  of  general  affairs, 
the  granting  of  new  taxes  and  loans,  and  the  examination  of  the  budget ; 
the  diets  of  the  different  countries  to  control  other  matters  as  here: 
fore.  At  that  time  the  prime  minister  was  the  Pole,  Goluohowski, 
father  of  the  present  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Hungarians, 
however,  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  German  Liberals  also  feared  a 
renewal  of  the  old  assembly  as  controlled  by  tlie  nobility.  To  1 
isfy  the  latter  a  centralized  constitution  was   introduced,  February 

26,   1861,   which    included   the    II  iingariaiis   in  an   enlarged  council  of 
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state.  It  was  intended  that  Schmerling,  the  new  minister,  should 
oppose  them.  But  the  effort  miscarried,  as  Poles  and  Czechs,  dis- 
satisfied with  centralization,  supported  him,  while  the  Germans  caviled 
at  the  half-hearted  liberalism  of  the  cabinet  till  it  f elL  A  circumstance 
which  largely  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Schmerling  was  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Francis  Joseph  to  arrange  the  German  question 
in  a  congress  of  princes  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Frankfurt 
in  the  summer  of  1863,  but  which  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  futility  of  the  step  urged  the  non- 
Germanic  races  to  make  advances  until  the  German  question  was 
definitely  settled,  which,  however,  was  only  possible  by  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  great  German  Powers. 

The  result  of  the  war  of  1866  is  well  known.  Notwithstanding  the 
victories  at  Custozza  and  Lissa  in  the  Bohemian  campaign,  Austria  lost 
position  and  prestige  in  Germany  and  Italy.  How  this  additional  de- 
feat must  have  grieved  the  grandson  of  Francis  II,  who  had  also  worn 
the  imperial  crown !  How  painfully  the  rout  of  the  armies  must  have 
touched  his  sense  of  military  honor !  It  is  said  that  he  wept  on  hearing 
the  fate  of  his  northern  army  at  Koniggratz.  Austria  was  now  even 
more  deserted  by  all  the  world  than  in  1859 :  her  comprehensive  plans 
were  frustrated,  she  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  was  shaken  internally  by 
constitutional  struggles  and  unsettled  conflicts. 

As  the  result  of  Schmerling's  fall  in  1865  the  Emperor  abolished 
the  much-attacked  constitution,  and  lent  an  ear  to  strictly  conservative 
advisers,  particularly  to  Count  Moritz  Esterhazy,  to  whose  hatred  of 
the  Prussians  many  errors  of  the  following  year  can  be  ascribed. 
The  negotiations  with  Hungary — which  had  been  resumed  only  to 
be  again  interrupted  by  the  war — once  more  demanded  attention.  To 
avoid  giving  preference  to  any  one  party  the  Emperor  dismissed  the 

feudal  ministry  of  Balcredi,  and  called  upon   the  Saxon  minister, 
('  rant  1>    .  \  to  become  prime  minister,  and  to  adjust  the  confusion. 
Quick  of  decision,  the  new  minister  ;it  once  tranquilized  the  Hun- 
•■ho  had  maintained  that,  so  long  as  Austria  formed  a  part  of 
tl.         rmarj  Confederation,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  enter  Into 
closer  relations  with  the  monarchy,  since  foreign  interests  might  force 
them   ii.        u*.     This  obstacle  was  now  removed.     Francis  Joseph 
ranted  the  Hungarians  the  old  constitution  <>f  1848,  with  a  parlia- 
ment and  ministry  <<f  their  own.     Advised  by  their  excellent  states- 
man,  Francis  Deak,  tic  Hungarians  consented  that  foreign  affairs,  war, 
amon        enditure  should  be  controlled  by  delegates  from  the 
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parliaments  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  realm,  under  whom  the  three 
imperial  ministerial  offices  common  to  both — war,  finance,  and  foreign 
affairs — were  placed.  Hungary  also  concluded  a  commercial  agree- 
ment with  Austria,  renewable  every  ten  years,  and  the  division  of 
expenses  was  settled.  The  realm  known  since  1804  as  the  "  Austrian 
Empire  "  now  became  the  "  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  "  ;  the  mon- 
arch receiving  the  title  of  "Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary." 
Unwilling  openly  to  admit  the  reduction  of  older  Austria  by  one  half, 
he  objected  to  the  separation  of  titles  into  Austria  and  Hungary ;  and 
hence  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Pesth,  June  18,  1868,  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  constitution. 

The  system  of  centralization  was  finally  abandoned,  and  dualism 
formed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  monarchy.  Thus  peace  was 
restored  to  one  half  of  the  realm.  It  is  true  there  exists  to-day,  as 
formerly,  an  Independent  Magyar  party  which  strives  for  mere  per- 
sonal union,  and  honors  the  exiled  Kossuth  as  its  intellectual  head ; 
but  this  faction  has  never  been  strong  enough  to  disturb  the  peace. 
The  Hungarian  Slavs  were  outnumbered  by  the  predominant  Liberal 
party  in  the  parliament,  and,  following  a  compromise  with  Croatia, 
were  included  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom. 

The  Emperor  appointed  a  German  Liberal  "burger-ministry," 
which,  by  equitable  laws  for  the  public  schools,  substantially  advan- 
ced higher  culture  in  the  state  and  greatly  weakened  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That  church  had  resolutely  opposed 
the  school  laws ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  nullify  the  concordat  with 
Eome,  rendered  peculiarly  opportune  by  the  declaration  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope  in  1870.  The  position  assumed  by  the  Emperor  in 
this  affair  deserves  the  higher  praise,  because  the  Clerical  party — which 
finds  its  most  faithful  adherents  among  the  Austrian  aristocracy  and 
at  court — spared  no  intrigues,  lie's,  or  insinuations  to  rest  rain  the  pious 
monarch  from  sanctioning  the  new  laws, — a  spectacle  repeated  when, 
in  1895,  Hungary  introduced  a  law  for  civil  marriage  and  the  civil 
registration  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths.  But,  notwithstanding 
his  conservative  disposition  and  his  disapproval  of  the  k'  burger-min- 
istry," and  in  spite  also  of  the  imprecations  of  Pius  IX, — which  were 
a  severe  trial  to  his  religious  convictions, — Francis  Joseph  remained 
firm,  lie  also  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  his  son  Rudolph  an  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  modern  views,  to  which,  later,  the  tragical  end 

of  this  prince  in  [889  was  attributed. 

The  " burger-ministry '   fell,  owing  t.>  the  strength  of  the  Slavic 
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opposition,  and  because  the  Emperor  by  no  means  desired  to  repel 
the  Slavic  element  The  reasons  controlling  the  Emperor  are  shown 
by  the  prime  minister,  Hasner,  in  his  memoirs,  where  he  states  that  the 
Emperor  thought  it  was  easier  to  regulate  the  church  questions  with  the 
Slavs  than  with  the  liberal-minded  Germans,  and  furthermore,  so  late 
as  the  'sixties,  Francis  Joseph  desired  a  substitute — possible  only 
among  the  eastern  Slavs — for  the  lost  Italian  provinces.  Hence  it  was 
necessary  to  induce  the  remaining  Slavic  divisions  of  the  monarchy  to 
accept  a  favorable  view  of  the  situation.  This  was  difficult.  To  sat- 
isfy the  Czechs,  a  federal  constitution  must  be  introduced  by  which 
relations  with  Austria — as  yet  hardly  touched  upon — would  be  regu- 
lated. The  Magyars,  who  dominated  the  Slavs  living  in  the  king- 
dom, observed  with  reluctance  the  growth  of  the  Slavic  influence  in 
Vienna,  and — as  they  represented  in  the  monarchy  a  political  half  of 
the  dualism — by  no  means  wished  to  see  it  reduced  to  a  third.  Hence 
the  attempts  of  the  Hohenwart  ministry  in  1871  to  meet  the  federaliz- 
ing intention  of  the  Czechs  were  soon  shattered,  owing  to  the  resistance 
of  the  Hungarian  government,  of  which  Count  Andrassy  was  then  the 
head.  The  minister,  Count  Beust,  had  suggested  doubts  about  the 
foreign  policy,  to  which  the  Emperor  was  not  indifferent.  Ignatieff 
had  shown  the  Czar,  Alexander  II,  how  far  such  loosely  aggregated 
elements  as  composed  Austria  would  favor  Russian  interests.  Francis 
Joseph  permitted  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  federal  cabinet  of 
Bohenwart,  and  again  appointed  a  Liberal  constitutional  ministry 
under  Prince  Adolf  Auersperg,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  friend- 
liest relatio;  lie  dismissed  Beust,  whose  reasons  against  the 
federal  tendency  had  been  too  tardily  developed. 

The  ne  binet  remained  in  office  until  1879.  A  new  regulation 
of  the  elections  of  1878,  which  elected  the  Vienna  Parliament  by  direct 
rotes,  i  1  of,  as  formerly,  by  deputies  sent  from  the  diets,  ended 
the  conflict  oyer  the  constitution  and  secured  a  majority  to  the  minis 
of  the  non-participation  of  the  Czechs.  This  position 
maintained  until  weakened  through  the  desertion  of  the  consti- 
tutions] party.  This  last  at  is  connected  with  a  matter  which 
demom  ith  peculiar  clearness  the  weight  of  the  personal  element 

in  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Austria.      Alter  L868  the  Kmpemr's 

atiments  although  suppressed,  were  bitter  against  Prussia,  notwith- 
standing the  mutually  amicable  relations  arranged  by  Count  Andrassy 

ppointed  in  i>      t'a  place)  which  were  indicated  by  the  journey  fcp 
Berlin  in  1872,     En  tl,        oe  spirit  the  Emperor  relinquished  hostilities 
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against  Italy,  and  in  1875  decided  on  a  journey  to  Venice,  which  with 
consummate  tact  he  chose  as  the  city  pre-eminently  fitted  to  convince 
King  Victor  Emanuel  of  his  own  pacific  intentions.  His  one  thought 
— to  find  elsewhere  a  substitute  for  the  lost  Italian  territories — had  now 
assumed  definite  form.  From  Venice  Francis  Joseph  journeyed  to 
Dalmatia,  where  he  continued  several  weeks.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  under 
discussion  here, — perhaps  it  was  mentioned  in  the  personal  interview 
held  with  the  military  governor,  Eodich,  and  the  confidential  adjutant- 
general,  Beck.  For  Dalmatia — an  altogether  too  uncertain  possession 
since  the  loss  of  the  Upper  Adriatic  Italian  coast — needed  some  terri- 
tory to  connect  and  hold  it  in  accord  with  the  monarchy.  Three  years 
later  this  favorite  plan,  initiated  by  the  Emperor,  was  legalized  by  the 
mandate  of  the  Berlin  Congress.  But  an  unexpected  obstacle  arose. 
The  predominating  party  of  the  Vienna  Reichsrath,  the  German  Lib- 
erals, from  whose  ranks  was  formed  the  Auersperg  cabinet,  maintain- 
ing that  the  Slav  element  in  the  monarchy  should  not  be  strengthened, 
opposed  the  policy  of  occupation.  A  minority  only  were  statesmen 
enough  to  avoid  creating  trouble  for  the  monarchy  in  regard  to  Euro- 
pean questions.  As  the  result  proved,  the  Berlin  treaty  was  carried 
through  the  Vienna  Eeichsrath  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Slavs  and  Cleri- 
cals. Thus  was  the  German  Liberal  cabinet  overthrown,  and  the 
adherents  of  states-unity  and  progress  continued  for  many  years  to 
be  without  a  share  in  the  government. 

Francis  Joseph  now  entrusted  the  government  to  the  tried  friend  of 
his  youth,  Count  Taaffe,  a  former  member  of  the  "  burger-ministry," 
who,  evidently  in  response  to  the  personal  wishes  of  the  monarch,  by 
certain  promises  persuaded  the  feudal-clerical  landed  proprietors  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Czechs  (still  absent  from  the  Reichsrath)  to  enter 
parliament  and  combine  with  the  German  Clericals,  the  Poles,  and  the 
southern  Slavs  in  forming  a  Conservative  majority.  The  Czechs,  it 
is  true,  entered  under  protest,  not  renouncing  on  principle  a  change  of 
the  constitution  in  a  federal  sense,  but  hoping  temporarily  to  attain 
their  purpose  by  means  of  the  government — namely,  to  beoome  the 
ruling  power  in  the  three  nations  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
which  formerly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  to  dominate 

the  German  element,  as  the  Magyars  had  ruled  over  the  Slavs  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  Poles  over  the  Rutheniana  To  this  end  they  found 
support,  in  the  government,  which  in  April,  1880,  issued  a  decree  com- 
pelling officials  and  judges  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  to 
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be  familiar  with  both  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  languages.  This 
measure,  and  like  concessions  granted  the  Clericals  and  Slavs,  incited 
the  Liberal  Germans  to  vigorous  opposition,  which  the  Emperor  in 
vexation  called  "mutinous,"  although  this  was  not  the  case.  As  the 
elections  of  1885  strengthened  the  majority,  as  the  national  concessions 
to  the  Slavs  were  continued  at  the  expense  of  the  German  element, 
and  as,  in  January,  1889,  the  tragical  death  of  the  Liberal  Crown 
Prince  (who  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Germans)  robbed  them 
of  one  of  their  most  valued  hopes,  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  Liberal 
Germans — the  "  Vereinigten  Deutschen  Linken  " — considered  the  ex- 
pediency of  withdrawing  from  the  Keichsrath.  This  displeased  the 
Emperor,  since  it  did  not  accord  with  his  conception  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  state  forces — "  viribus  unitis."  He  saw  not  only  the 
danger  of  the  national  quarrel  being  communicated  to  the  army,  but  a 
menace  to  its  German  administration  and  the  Teutonic  language  of 
military  command.  Finally  it  seemed  irrational  to  join  Austria  in  a 
triple  alliance  with  the  German  Empire  and  Italy,  since  this  would  de- 
prive it  of  the  combined  German  and  Italian  parliamentary  support — a 
deprivation  which  had  already  been  threatened  by  the  southern  Slavs. 
The  Emperor  ordered  Count  TaailV  to  bring  the  Germans  and  Czechs 
into  accord  in  Bohemia,  and  to  arrest  further  action  against  the  "Left" 
[n  1890  a  compromise  in  Bohemia  was  effected,  though  the  Czechs 
gain  demanded  a  change  in  td  ostitution  and  the  establishment  of 
a  special  Bohemian  autonomy.  This  party  attained  the  ascendency, 
the  elections  for  the  Eteichsrath  in  1891  brought  its  adherents  into  par- 
liamenl  majority  of  the  (         rvative  government,  and  the 

national  quarrel  gained  n<  trength.  Moreover  the  Social  Democrats 
among  the  laboring  cla  entry  demanded  Legislative  participation.1 

-al  suffrage  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Austria     The 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  deputies  in  the  Vienna  Reichsrath  arc 
from  among  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: in  the  cities  and  rural  communities  the  voters,  since  L882,  have 
lubjected  1  of  five  guldens,     Toad  for  the  interests  of  the 

laborin  .  the  Liberal  Germans  in   L886  proposed  to  create  a 

I  bamberof  Labor,  from  which  deputies  should  besenl  to  parliament, 
— a  i  ire  opposed  by  Count  Taaffe  and  the  "Bight"  In  1898, 
ho        r,  the  sufErag  ended,  the  Emperor  consented  to  admit 

1  Thisbj  ii»  n  im|»ii«-.s,  however,  thai  tho  Innoring  cilnnom  In  Anntrfn  urn, 

>le,  <>i .  1 1  democratic  principles:  In  poinl  of  dot  only  about 

One  foUTtfa  Of  th<-in  ;u.  i/'  -I 
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the  workman  to  share  in  the  legislative  power,  and  this  Count  Taaffe 
was  to  effectuate.  His  procedure  was  peculiar.  He  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  suffrage  which  safeguarded  the  conservative  inter- 
ests of  the  landed  proprietors  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  intact, 
but  introduced  among  the  cities  and  the  rural  communities  an  almost 
universal  suffrage,  which  in  many  districts  would  surely  have  displaced 
the  existing  deputies  by  others  of  the  socialistic  party.  His  intention, 
supported  by  this  party  as  a  solid  and  subservient  government 
majority,  was  to  force  the  national  question,  by  means  of  the 
socialistic  question,  into  the  background,  and  thus  make  secure 
all  the  conservative  parliamentary  elements  now  threatened  by  a 
socialistic  opposition.  This  design,  however,  incurred  the  opposition 
of  the  three  great  parliamentary  parties.  The  German  Liberal  repre- 
sentatives combined  with  the  Conservative  deputies  and  the  Polish 
National  Unionists  to  effect  the  fall  of  the  Taaffe  cabinet  The  Em- 
peror worded  the  Count's  dismissal  in  terms  of  great  kindness,  while 
he  appointed  as  ministers,  under  Prince  Windischgratz,  members  of 
the  three  parties  unified  by  the  coalition.  From  the  impossibility  of 
arresting  the  national  dispute  for  even  so  short  a  period,  this  system 
was  broken  down  eighteen  months  later. 

Under  the  administration  of  Count  Taaffe  the  mutual  aversions 
of  the  nationalities  gathered  strength  until  the  truce  resolved  upon  by 
the  Slavs  was  dissolved,  and  the  founding  of  a  Slovenian  high  school 
in  the  Teutonic  city  of  Cilli  was  enough  to  determine  the  German 
deputies  to  withdraw  from  the  mutual  coalition,  which,  moreover,  was 
seriously  threatened  by  a  Czechic  and  anti-Semitic  opposition.  While 
these  unceasing  conflicts  held  sway  between  Germans  and  Czechs,  Ger- 
mans and  Slovenes,  Liberal  Germans  and  Conservative  Germans,  two 
nations  were  gaining  an  advantage :  the  Hungarians  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Poles  on  this  side  of  the  river  Leitha.  Hungary,  whose  par- 
liament is  controlled  by  a  strong  Liberal  majority  which  has  been  in 
power  since  1868,  is  well-nigh  exempt  from  national  struggles,  and  is 
rapidly  progressing  in  liberal  culture  and  development.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Poles  have  attained  a  substantial  political  recognition,  the 
result  of  skilful  action  and  a  just  estimate  both  of  their  parliamentary 
power  and  the  turning  of  every  favorable  opportunity  to  their  own  ad< 
vantage.  Although  they  comprise  both  Clerical  and  Liberal  elements, 
in  parliament  they  have  been  a  united  national  party,  and  have  obtained 

an  undisputed  autonomy  for  their  country,  together  with  many  finan- 
cial and  social  benefits  for  their  people 
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Since  the  accentuation  of  the  tension  between  Eussia  and  the  Triple 
Alliance  in  the  'eighties,  and  the  distribution  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Czar's  army  along  the  western  provinces,  the  frontier  of  Gralicia  has 
assumed  an  unwonted  importance  in  Austrian  politics,  necessitating  a 
military  strength  corresponding  to  the  Eussian  distribution.  It  became 
a  serious  undertaking  for  the  Gralician  administration  to  provide  for 
these  immense  bodies  of  troops  in  a  land  so  thinly  settled,  and  to-day 
it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  imperial  confidence  enjoyed  by  Count  Badeni 
as  prime  minister,  the  result  of  his  unremitting  care  for  this  army. 
Forced,  as  Austria  was,  to  increase  its  power  of  defence  by  a  reserve, 
it  was  foreseen  that  in  the  event  of  war  by  this  new  system  the  Grali- 
cians  would  be  affected,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  change  was  accepted 
by  the  Poles.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  war  with  Eussia,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Euthenian  populace  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for  their 
sympathies,  urged  by  hatred  of  the  Poles  who  practically  governed 
thern,  had  until  recently  inclined  strongly  toward  their  Eussian  kin- 
dred. It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Euthenian  clergy  had  even  incited  a 
strong  Eussian  sentiment  among  the  peasantry.  It  now  became  im- 
portant to  conciliate  this  antagonism,  and  to  find  a  modus  Vivendi 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  discreet  policy  of  the  Poles  in  the  Gali- 
cian  Diet*  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  "  young  Euthenian  party," 
which,  with  the  multiplication  of  its  numbers  and  importance,  favored 
an  agreement  with  the  Poles.  As  monarch  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  Francis  Joseph  appreciates  and  recognizee  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state,  and  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  express  these  senti- 
ment- to  the  Poles,  Who  can  deem  it  remarkable  that  the  Austro- 
Snngarian  monarchy  has  to-day  a  Polish  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
OT  that,  in  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  empire,  the  premier  and  the 
ministers  of   the   interior  and   finance  are  also    Poles?      One  may  see 

herein  an  argumeiit  for  the  strength  of  the  monarchicaJ  element  in 

ia.     This  authority  has  intensified  the  continual  contention  of 

national   parties,  none  of  which   has  a  majority  in  the   Rrichsrath,  and 

Liiferentiation  becomes  constantly  more  accentuated.     To-day 

tl.  Czechic,  two  Slovenic,  two   Libera]  German,  one 

Clerical  German,  01     1    uristian  Social  German,  and  two  Italian  Eac- 

in  the  Eteichsrath.     Bach  one  appeals  to  the  sovereign,  whose 

I*:  thus  l«-<-om<-  so  powerful  that  the  last  change  of  min- 

effeoted    without   the    formal    CO-Operatioi]    of   the    House   of 

Deputies. 

ich  being  the  situation,  the  state  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  aov« 
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ereign  like  Francis  Joseph,  who  rules  with  impartiality,  serving  the 
dual  interests  of  state  and  dynasty  which  he  rightly  considers  as  the 
mightiest  links  wherewith  to  hold  the  monarchy  together.  This  quality 
has  given  the  Emperor,  especially  since  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince 
in  1889,  universal  popularity  and  respect  Moreover,  it  is  the  common 
opinion  that  this  impartiality  and  severe  subordination  of  personal  incli- 
nation to  the  general  welfare  cannot  be  expected  to  a  similar  degree  in 
the  heir  presumptive.  Primarily,  by  his  devotion  to  duty,  the  Emperor 
is  entitled  to  the  consideration  he  receives.  The  former  prime  minister, 
Hasner,  in  his  memoirs,  has  without  exaggeration  described  the  sover- 
eign as  "the  most  industrious  man  in  the  realm."  Bismarck,  with 
every  other  diplomatist  who  has  had  relations  with  him,  confirms  this 
statement.  Alike  in  summer  and  winter  the  Emperor  rises  early,  and 
by  five  o'clock  he  is  occupied  at  his  standing  desk.  He  examines  all 
proposals  laid  before  him,  particularly  such  as  relate  to  military  or 
foreign  affairs  (the  latter  department  he  has  himself  directed  since  the 
withdrawal  of  Andrassy  in  1879),  and  matters  concerned  with  royal 
favors  and  pardons  as  well  as  the  persons  and  property  of  members  of 
the  imperial  family.  He  submits  every  detail  to  a  careful  considera- 
tion. Military  manoeuvres  or  travel  make  no  difference  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  has  frequently,  while  on  hunting-trips,  attended  to  official 
business.  Frequently  the  frugal  mid-day  repast  is  served  to  the 
Emperor  at  his  desk.  With  astonishing  accuracy  he  examines  every 
subject — more  particularly  matters  relating  to  important  legislative 
designs — laid  before  him  by  the  ministry.  The  former  minister  of 
justice,  Giaser,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  in  1872  called 
his  attention  to  a  couple  of  contradictory  statements  in  the  draft 
of  an  extensive  penal  code,  which  had  escaped  the  practised  eye  of 
the  lawyer,  and  which  the  Emperor  himself  corrected.  Likewise  the 
Emperor,  before  permitting  the  introduction  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  sub- 
jects them  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  after  which  his  decision  is  unalter- 
able. Actuated  by  a  similar  conscientiousness,  he  maturely  reflected 
upon  the  proposition  of  Archduke  Albreeht  to  continue  the  war  against 
Prussia  in  1866,  before  rejecting  it.  11  is  knowledge  of  affairs,  sup- 
ported by  a  most  tenacious  memory,  exacts  a  similar  competent 
knowledge  of  his  council  in  the  several  departments,  l\  is  related 
by  a  certain  minister  that,  an  insignificant  snbj  taming  before  the 
council,  the  Emperor  alone  among  bifl  ministers  recalled  its  previous 

treatment^  a  fact  proved  by  referring  to  the  protocols, 

As  the  Emperor  never  forgetfl  :t   person  whom  he  has  once  s.vit  or 
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spoken  to,  presentations  are  very  seldom  necessary — as,  for  instance, 
on  the  occasion  of  large  receptions  of  the  representative  body,  at  great 
court  festivals,  exhibitions,  etc.  Those  who  converse  with  him  on  such 
occasions  are  impressed  by  his  great  personal  affability,  which  loosens 
the  most  embarrassed  tongue.  His  patience  and  perseverance  are  as 
astonishing  as  his  faculty  of  readily  saying  something  to  each  indi- 
vidual The  address  to  the  Emperor  by  Baron  Chlumecky,  president 
of  the  Reichsrath,  in  the  name  of  the  Vienna  Parliament,  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  united  admiration  of  the  sovereign's  unparalleled  de- 
votion to  a  multiplicity  of  difficult  duties,  was  no  empty  ovation. 
Francis  Joseph  likes  to  be  addressed  frankly  in  short  pregnant  sen- 
tence-. At  the  time  of  the  Schmerling  ministry  he  reproached  the 
Hungarian  archbishop,  later  Cardinal  Haynald,  for  his  discreditable 
behavior,  observing  that  it  was  only  a  step  removed  from  treason. 
"Very  true,  Sire,"  replied  the  quick-witted  ecclesiastical  prince,  "but 
I  shall  never  take  that  step."  He  won  his  cause  by  this  remark.  From 
the  state  functionaries  who  come  into  direct  contact  with  him  servility 
pleases  him  as  little  as  a  want  of  refinement  Negative  characters  are 
highly  repugnant  to  him.  He  is  most  particular  in  every  relation  with 
adv;  d  demands  from   them  a  similar  conduct.     However 

freely  he  allows  the  minute  discussion  of  affairs  appertaining  to  busi- 
nc  m  of    the    department   of   another    is    strictly   forbidden. 

Directly  a  functionary — be  hifl  influence  what  it  may — leaves  office, 
discussion  of  departmental  affairs  ceases,  since  the  Emperor  would  con- 
sider any  other  procedure  an  injustice  to  the  newly-elected  adviser. 

This  deli  ption  of   upright  conduct  ifl   noticeable  in  the 

Ei  .,-'s  every  transaction.     The  publicist  Orges,  arriving  in  Vienna 

in  L860  on  a  special  mission  from  Berlin,  informed  the  Emperor  that 

the  higher  Prussian  circL        eatly  distrusted  Austrian  policy,  and,  in 

th<   •     iit  of  an  attack  on  the  Rhine,  were  fearful  of  an  invasion  of 

-ian   troops  in'  Or  i     reports:  "His  Majesty's   Eace 

flushed,  while  with  the  liyeli        motion  he  replied,  'How  can  people. 

•Ii  infan.  ofmel'       Five  years  later,  on  the  aboli- 

d  of  thi  titution,  a  newspaper  article  spoke  of  the  mandate 

of  CharL     X.     b  comparison  which  deeply  hurt  the  Emperor,  who 

L  in        Deration,  "  I  am  not  a  Charles  X."    After  all  this  it 

folly  |        k  <'f  an  influential  court  party  at  Vienna    Court 

and  Emperor  Thoroughly  cod  cious  of  the 

>n  of  his  office  and   D  I  Ji     •  :  ::        fully  aware  that 

it  must  h        blicly  sustained,  and  the  court,  \>y  its  traditional  (,'i- 
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quette,  pomp,  and  ceremony,  in  which  the  Emperor  performs  his  part 
with  conscientious  punctuality,  serves  him  to  this  end.  Otherwise  he 
is  most  retired  and  unassuming.  Satisfied  with  the  simplest  of  food 
and  clothing,  appearing  invariably  in  uniform,  he  leads  a  regular  and 
temperate  life,  his  healthy  organization  thus  retaining  its  vigorous 
strength.  His  recreations,  when  affairs  permit,  are  hunting,  a  hard 
ride  in  the  morning  air,  or  now  and  again  a  journey  to  his  daughter, 
Marie  Yalerie,  who  lives  in  Upper  Austria  and  to  whose  children  he  is 
a  devoted  grandfather.  In  former  years  he  found  recreation  in  the 
society  of  the  bookbinder  Groner,  from  whose  freedom  of  speech  he 
obtained  a  reflection  of  popular  sentiment ;  and  he  would  also  visit 
the  Burg  theatre.  Latterly  it  has  been  his  habit  to  make  occasional 
morning  visits  to  the  renowned  actress  Frau  Yon  Kiss-Schratt,  with 
whom  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  stand  in  friendly  relation. 
Many  interesting  stories  are  told  of  the  imperial  family  life,  particu- 
larly of  the  time  when  the  children  were  small ;  how  the  parents 
shared  in  their  sports  and  prepared  the  Christmas  tree.  The  unhappy 
end  of  the  Crown  Prince  plunged  the  imperial  pair  into  the  profound- 
est  grief,  but  they  found  in  each  other  mutual  comfort  and  support 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Emperor's  extraordinary  generosity  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  Numberless  careers  have  been  saved  by  his  quick 
and  liberal  beneficence ;  unknown  to  the  public,  enormous  sums 
find  their  way  to  the  poor  from  his  private  purse.  This  benevolence 
has  appreciably  increased  since,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand  in 
1875,  the  Emperor  inherited  the  great  family  fortune,  the  substantial 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  the  last  century  by  Francis  I,  the 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Such  is  the  sovereign.  And  the  realm  ?  Its  transition  to  modern 
forms  of  government,  begun  under  the  system  of  absolutism,  has  been 
too  often  interrupted  by  the  disadvantages  which  were  the  result  of 
that  system,  by  violent  crises,  b}r  the  deplorable  financial  condition, 
calamitous  wars,  and,  lastly,  by  the  embittered  constitutional  struggles, 
until,  after  the  defeats  of  1866,  the  lowest  point  of  Austria's  European 
position  was  finally  reached.  Then  it  was  that  the  speech  from  the 
throne  contained  the  following  words  :  "  Let  not  the  secret  thought  of 
retaliation  guide  our  measures;  but  let  a  nobler  intention  animate  us, 
that  animosity  and  disaffection  may  he  turned  into  reaped  and  affeo* 
tion."     Austria-Hungary  has,  with  mutual  benefit,  remained  faithful  to 

this  programme  of  peace.    Guided  by  the  Emperor,  popular  education 

<>n  a  more  elevated  plane  has  enriched  the  state  with  a  new   and  alum 
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dant  strength.  The  army  has  been  reorganized,  and  no  sacrifice  has 
been  considered  too  great  to  bring  it,  by  a  universal  military  training 
for  all  classes,  np  to  a  broad  basis  of  equality  with  the  other  armies  of 
Europe.  The  national  debt  has  been  consolidated,  and  the  financial 
situation  has  been  improved  by  methods  of  economy.  The  severe 
crisis  of  1873  once  weathered,  prosperity  increased.  Instead  of  a  deficit 
Austria  and  Hungary  alike  have  for  a  number  of  years  enjoyed  a 
very  considerable  surplus  :  in  1893  that  of  Hungary  reached  $35,- 
890,000.  Each  country  is  considering  the  regulation  of  its  currency 
and  a  withdrawal  of  the  unfunded  paper  money,  a  remnant  of  the 
'sixties.  After  the  constitution  was  assured,  each  community  obtained 
the  right  of  self-government  ;  in  simple  cases  the  state  administration 
was  separated  from  that  of  the  judicial,  a  jury  aiding  the  judge  in  penal 
cases  and  in  such  as  concern  the  press ;  individual  claims  upon  the 
state  were  transferred  to  higher  courts.  With  the  law  concerning 
societies  and  meetings,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  police  system  was 
abolished.  Trade,  freed  from  the  system  of  guilds,  received  a  new  im- 
petus through  museums  of  industrial  arts  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  the 
provinces,  together  with  their  associated  schools ;  and  speedily  the  pro- 
ducts of  Austrian  industry  compared  favorably  with  those  of  foreign 
lands.  A  college  and  various  normal  schools  of  agriculture,  largely 
ibsidized  by  the  state  and  with  the  instruction  of  specially  appointed 
I,  paved  the  way  to  a  more  rational  system  of  agronomics.  The 
]>r  itv  of  the  peasants,  especially  in  Hungary,  has  greatly  increase  I 

since  their  liberation. 

The    peculiar   advantages   of   the   industrial   establishments    have 
gthened  and  developed  the  state,  and  particularly  the  two  cities  of 
Vienna  and  Budape        Until  well  into  the  'fifties  the  centre  <»f  Vienna 
.1  surrounded  by  fortifications;  the  walls  were  then  removed, 
the  to  -  beautified  by  handsome  squai        treets,  and  impos- 

ing v         <>f  modern  architecture,     1»  idapest  ale        panded  rapidly, 
*!i  an  extraordinary  increase  of  commercial  activity.     National  jeal« 
on  1  on  |        ipitals  <>f  the  several  Crown  Lands,  which,  as  in 

I'i  .'ind   Lemberg,  displayed  a  truly  metropolitan  life.     Vienna, 

under  Francis  J       >h,  the  promoter  of  art,  has  increased  its  reputation 
the  home  of  good  •  The  universities  were  reorganized,  new  in- 

st.  Lded  and  full        tipped  with  all  the  resources  demanded 

by  tnoden       ence,  and  the  technical  high  schools  under  the  impetus 
oft!,  relopmenl  in  arts  and  sciences,  were  also  forced  t<>  a 

'■^ondingi       animation.    The  en  I  the  people  were  directed 
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into  new  channels.  Obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  were 
removed,  and  railroads  multiplied  and  extended  despite  the  difficulties 
presented  by  mountainous  regions — particularly  in  Austria, — until,  in 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  they  might  be  favorably 
compared  with  those  of  larger  commercial  countries.  These  roads 
largely  became  the  property  of  the  state,  with  an  accompanying  reduc- 
tion in  traffic  rates.  The  presence  of  Francis  Joseph  at  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  was  an  expression  of  the  part  Austria- Hungary  was 
preparing  to  assume  in  the  world's  intercourse. 

Thus  state  and  people  have  co-operated  to  realize  the  imperial 
programme.  The  vigorous  expansion  of  the  monarchy,  and  its  credit, 
visible  in  the  continual  and  very  considerable  appreciation  of  the 
national  bonds  ;  the  indirect  revenue ;  the  consolidation  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  honest  relinquishment  of  all  ideas  of  retaliation  ;  the  policy 
of  peace  and  internal  invigoration, — dissipated  disaffection  and  hostility 
and  won  respect  and  consideration.  Germany  and  Italy  sought  alliance 
with  the  empire,  and  the  international  union  proved  far  more  advan- 
tageous than  its  former  unfavorable  condition  in  the  German  Confedera- 
tion and  in  northern  Italy.  The  commercial  treaties  recently  concluded 
with  the  neighboring  powers,  have  also  aided  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  empire  in  attaining  a  commendable  stability.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  monarchy  does  not  quite  occupy  the  leading  position  among  Euro- 
pean powers,  as  in  Metternich's  day,  on  the  other  hand,  its  present 
position  rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  formerly.  It  is  estab- 
lished upon  the  free  and  harmonious  co-operation  of  sovereign  and 
people,  since  both  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  fruit  of  an 
untiring  industry  which  has  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice. 

August  Fournier. 

Vienna,  October  15, 1895. 


ON  PLEASING   THE   TASTE   OF   THE   PUBLIC. 

Two  lines  of  the  prologue  for  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  be  spoken  by  his  former  pupil,  David 
Garrick,  still  linger  on  our  lips  as  a  familiar  quotation : — 

"  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
And  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live." 

This  pair  of  rhymes  is  characterized  by  the  robust  common  sense 
which  at  once  limits  Johnson's  criticism  and  gives  it  its  chief  value. 
Common  sense  kept  the  man  who  could  thus  compact  a  simple  truth 
into  a  striking  couplet  from  giving  to  his  assertion  an  extension  not 
warranted  by  his  own  long  continued  observation  of  the  methods  and 
the  motives  of  men  of  letters.  An  absence  of  this  caution  has  led 
later  writers  to  ascribe  the  broad  success  of  this  or  that  author  to  the 
skill  with  which  this  or  that  author  has  ganged  the  popular  taste  at 
the  moment  of    publication,   artfully   preparing  his  literary  wares  to 

in-         widespread  demand  which  he  has  shrewdly  foreseen. 

This  is  a  most  cu  and  a  most  unscientific  attempt  to 

plain  away  wh:  j  often  inexplicable, — the  interest  sometimes 

shown  by  the  book-buying  public  in  the  writings  of  an  author  who 

not  med  by  his  fellow-craftsmen,     As  it  is  hard  to 

pr  I  will  not  maintain  that  do  author  has  ever  been 

cl<        ghted  enough  i  -  at  the  probable  duration  of  the  next 

ring  of  the  pendulum  :  but  I  am  certain  that  the  lucky  hits  of  this 
art  must  be  very  far  b  I       a  and  that  any  author  who  should  rely 
mainly  on  his  ability  to  guess  al  the  kind  of  boob  the  public  was  going 
to  thirst  after  sis  months  or  i        ir  later,  would  be  very  likely  to  go 
hungry  himself. 

And  I  venture  to  believe  also  that,  there         fallacy  concealed  in 

the,   ph:  vhieh  of   "the   ).,   ;-•   of    the   public/'  for   it    assumes 

that  th<  public,      <,,,>■  public,  hayings   taste  in  common  with  all 

membei  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  so  far  from  there  being  only 
one  public,  the  number  < ,f  publics  having  widely  divergent  likes  and 
dislikes  is  indefinite,  not  t->  say  infinite.     Tl         mailer  publics  are  no 
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two  of  them  of  .the  same  size ;  and  no  doubt  the  membership  of  some 
of  them  is  too  limited  for  an  author  to  hope  to  make  his  living  by 
pleasing  it.  There  are  in  fact  as  many  different  publics  as  there  are 
separate  authors  ;  and  there  must  be,  since  no  two  writers  ever  made 
precisely  the  same  appeal  to  their  readers.  No  two  leaders  in  literature 
ever  had  exactly  the  same  set  of  followers.  The  admirers  of  Byron 
when  he  burst  forth  first  had  been  many  of  them  the  admirers  of 
Scott;  but  the  two  circles  had  not  the  same  radius;  and  they  were 
intersecting  and  not  concentric. 

The  broad  reading  public  to  which  a  popular  author  is  supposed  to 
address  himself,  is  really  rent  in  twain  by  the  differences  of  its  disputes 
over  literary  principles.  Just  as  a  man  must  take  either  the  Hebraic 
view  of  life  or  the  Hellenic,  to  use  the  distinction  that  Matthew 
Arnold  borrowed  from  Heine,  just  as  he  must  be  either  an  Aristotelian 
or  a  Platonist,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  so  he  is  also  (perhaps  from 
inquiry  and  conviction  but  more  probably  from  native  temperament) 
either  an  Ancient  or  a  Modern,  either  a  Classicist  or  a  Eomanticist, 
either  an  Idealist  or  a  Kealist.  The  standards  are  opposed  and  the 
conflict  is  irrepressible.  Whoever  enlists  under  one  of  these  banners 
is  ready  with  the  torch  to  torture  those  who  volunteer  to  uphold  the 
other.  The  very  acrimony  of  these  discussions  is  all  the  evidence 
anyone  can  demand  before  being  assured  that  the  public  is  not  one, 
single,  and  indivisible. 

The  public  is  really  but  a  congeries  of  warring  factions ;  and  some- 
times these  factions  are  representative  of  the  degree  of  development  to 
which  those  who  compose  it  have  attained.  Each,  as  it  rises  a  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  naturally  despises  that  which  remains 
below  on  the  plane  it  has  just  abandoned,  and  it  is  in  turn  detested  by 
that  over  which  it  boasts  its  new  superiority.  Probably  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  is  visible  wherever  there  is  progress  ;  those  who  are  going  to 
the  front  looking  back  with  contempt  on  those  who  linger  in  the  rear, 
— a  contempt  which  is  repaid  with  frank  and  justifiable  hatred  Per- 
haps as  apt  an  illustration  of  this  as  any  now  available  niav  be  found 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  existing  among  the  vast  body  of  men  and 
women  who  are  fond  of  the  game  of  whist. 

In  Dr.  Pole's  calm  and  seientitie  diseussion  of   the  "  Evolution  of 

Whist,  a  Study  of  the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  Game  has  passed 

through  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time,"  we  are  told  that  the 
development  Of  whist  has  had  four  periods.      In  the  first  of   these  the 

player  relied  chiefly  on  his  master-cards  and  Ins  trumps,  follow 
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with  anv  one  of  his  low  cards  ;  and  this  Dr.  Pole  calls  the  Primitive 
Game.  In  the  second  stage  the  game  was  raised  into  a  really  intel- 
lectual pastime  by  Hoyle  and  his  followers,  and  long  whist  gave  way 
before  short  whist  The  Grame  of  Hoyle  was  the  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment taking  place  during  the  third  period,  during  which  there  was 
evolved  the  Philosophical  Game,  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
names  of  Clay  and  "  Cavendish."  The  fourth  period  is  that  of  the 
Latter-day  Improvements,  in  which  the  American  Leads  have  been 
adopted  with  other  concomitant  devices  of  like  delicacy  and  subtlety. 
As  it  happens  there  is  a  department  of  literature  in  which  the 
development  is  singularly  similar  to  the  evolution  of  whist  and  in 
which  we  can  also  declare  four  chronological  periods,  the  one  following 
the  other  and  flowering  from  it.  This  is  the  art  of  Fiction.  In  the 
beginning  Fiction  dealt  with  the  Impossible, — with  wonders,  with 
mysteries,  with  the  supernatural ;  and  these  are  the  staple  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  of  Greek  romances  like  the  "Golden  Ass,"  and  of 
the  tales  of  chivalry  like  "  Amadis  of  Gaul."  In  the  second  stage  the 
merely  Improbable  was  substituted  for  the  frankly  Impossible  ;  and 
the  hero  went  through  adventures  in  kind  such  as  might  befall  any- 
body, but  in  quantity  far  more  than  are  likely  to  happen  to  any  single 
man.  u:  name  were  Oil  Bias  or  QuenUn  Durtoarc^  Natty  Bumppo% 

or  d'Artagnan.     Then,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  Improbable  was  super- 

ded  by  the  Probable;  and  it  is  by  their  adroit  presentation  of  the 

Probable  that  Balzac  and  Thackeray  hold  their  high  places  in  the  his- 

v  of  the  art     But  the  craft  of  the  novelist  did  not  come  to  its  climax 

with  the  masterpieces  of  Balzac  and  of  Thackeray;  its  development 

ntinued  }><Tf'  and  there  ar        tory-tellers  who  preferred  to  deal 

rather  iritb  the  Inevitable  than  with  the  Probable  only ;  of  this  fourth 

of  tl        olution  of  fiction  perhaps  the  d        udienl  examples  are 

th<        sarlet  Letter"  of  Hawthorne  and  the  "  Etomols  "  of  G        e  Eliot, 

th<  of  Turgeneff  and  the  "Anna  foirenina  "  of  Tolstoi 

'"  We  bfl  I   four  st«'],.-  or  marking  the  pi  |,  and 

producing  four  varieties  of  game,  all  really  Whist,  bul  Whist  in  differ- 
ent of  development,  Dr.  Pole,  and  bis  words  can  be  applied 
absolutely  to  the  four  varieties  of  Fiction  also.       The  later  forms 
hav.  ind<                    it  of  the  earlier  ones,  but  have  not  q<       arily 
•  I   or  abolished   them," — and   tin         true  of  fiction  too. 
idmirersof  any  late  step  arc  perfectly  justified  in  showing  its 
iperioi           the  one  before  it.  but  there  if  room  enough  in  the  world 
for  both  to  continue  I  le  by  side'1  j  and  it  is  bom  this  loft] 
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attitude  of  broad  toleration  thus  recommended  by  Dr.  Pole,  that  the 
late  Professor  Boyesen  departed  when  he  commented  on  the  amazing 
predilection  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  had  declared  for  the  more  primitive 
forms  of  Fiction.  The  novel-readers  who  prefer  tales  of  the  Impossi- 
ble or  of  the  Improbable  resemble  the  whist-players  who  prefer  the 
Primitive  Game,  which,  so  Dr.  Pole  informs  us,  is  still — 

"  — played  by  enormous  numbers  of  domestic  players,  who  find  incidents  enough 
in  it  to  amuse  them  for  hours  together.  And  though  many  of  them  would  doubt- 
less be  able  to  learn  and  to  enjoy  a  more  intellectual  form,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  thrust  upon  them,  or  why  they  should  be  calumniated  for  adhering 
to  their  innocent  form  of  entertainment.  It  is  probable  that  they  follow  fairly 
the  general  mode  of  play  in  the  infancy  of  the  game." 

We  all  see  that  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  Fiction  that  it  dealt  with 
the  Impossible  and  in  its  boyhood  that  it  began  to  attempt  the  Im- 
probable. Although  the  liking  for  the  Impossible  still  survives 
among  children  and  is  likely  to  survive  among  them  always,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  almost  dead  among  men  and  women  who 
have  attained  their  majority.  The  bulk  of  the  novel-readers  of  this 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  either  in  the  second  stage  of 
development  or  in  the  third ;  they  have  been  wearied  by  the  exploit- 
ing of  the  Impossible,  but  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  enjoy  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Inevitable  ;  and  they  do  not  care  much  whether  the  incidents 
of  the  stories  they  lounge  through  negligently  are  doubtfully  improba- 
ble or  actually  probable.  But  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  public 
which  takes  its  fiction  seriously,  which  respects  the  art  of  narrative, 
which  sees  the  possibilities  now  open  before  the  novelist,  and  which 
holds  the  story-teller  up  to  the  highest  standard.  This  portion  of  the 
public — welcoming  warmly  the  fiction  which  gives  the  most  truthful 
interpretation  of  life — is  steadily  gaining  in  numbers  and  in  influence* 

I  fear  that  its  swifter  increase  is  not  a  little  retarded  by  its  own  in- 
tolerance toward  the  novel-readers  who  yet  delight  in  the  Primitive 
Game.  This  attitude  is  easy  to  understand  but  none  the  less  is  it  un- 
fortunate. "We  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  whatever  niav  be  the 
exclusive  notions  of  the  select  Whist  aristocracy,  there  will  alwa\  - 
a  large  democratic  bodj  who  will  please  themselvi  fco  what  oi 
game  they  will  play,"  says  Dr,  Pole  very  pertinently.  uThe  amial 
lady  who  begins  by  playing  out  her  a<       or  the  pleasant  club-member 

who  Leads  his  lowest  card  from  live,  OUght  not  to  he  upbraided  for  had 
play.      All  that  should    he  said  is   that  they  plav   \arie'  ho  game 

differing  from  that  recommended  in  'Cavendish's'  latest  edition."     I 
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like  manner  Prof.  Boyesen  should  not  have  berated  Mr.  Lang  for  pre- 
ferring Mr.  Haggard's  gory  romances  to  Tolstoi's  more  serious  discus- 
sions of  human  experience.  The  American  critic  should  have  contented 
himself  with  pointing  out  that  his  British  colleague  liked  the  Primitive 
Game  better  than  the  Latter-day  Improvements.  And  really  it  was  un- 
reasonable in  Prof.  Boyesen  to  expect  that  Mr.  Lang  should  appreciate 
the  new  American  Leads,  either  in  literature  or  in  life. 

Any  movement  forward  by  the  more  intelligent  is  like  the  sending 
ahead  of  skirmishers,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to  find  the  main 
body  of  the  army  close  at  the  heels  of  the  advance  guard.  The  most 
we  can  hope  is  that  the  ground  taken  by  the  few  pioneers  yesterday 
shall  be  held  in  force  to-day.  Generally  any  improvement  in  taste 
makes  its  way  slowly,  and  the  bulk  of  the  public  must  always  lag  long 
behind  the  keener  intellects  that  delight  to  spy  out  a  new  land  for 
themselve  In  New  York  city,  for  instance,  the  last  thirty  years  have 
seen  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  the  popular  appreciation  of  music. 

T<  -ward  the  end  of  the  'sixties  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  and  his 
orchestra  played  every  summer  night  in  the  old  Centra]  Park  Garden 
and  the  programme  was  made  ap  largely  of  medleys  from  Offenbach's 
ad  of  dance-mui  Owing  to  Mr.  Thomas's  increasing  efforts 
od  better  m  is  he  educated  the  New  York  concert- 
goer,  and  i  /also  to  the  lab  :"  Dr.  Damrosch  and  Mr.  Seidl,  there 
perhaps  no         in  ti         >rld  where  more  music  of  the  high 

heard  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  in    New  York,  and  none 

wl  more  delicately  enjoyed     The  finest  of  Wagner's  music- 

dramas  are  not  n<  >  solid  fare  for  1        Lbscribers  of  the  Metropoli- 

Open  Bon         bo  no  longer  find  any  satisfaction  even  in  the  mo 

rinance  of  trifles  like  the  "  Lucia  "  of  Donizetti 

But  though  tin*  subscribers  <>f  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  have 

their  Liking  f>>v     I  aviata"  and  for  " Trovatore,"  th  tonal 

perimenti  <>f  other  opera-companies  in  other  N       fork  theatres  and 

in  opera-lion  ther  cities  of  the  I'mmi  seem  t-»  show  that  there  are 

perhaps  as  many  m  bo  have  advanced  just  tar 

land  and  enjoy  tin  1 1 1  ] >1« *  favorites  of  former  daj 

I  of  tli  i--  iv  like  the  whist-plaj  ■  ho  stick  to  the 

imiti      G  I-ivad«TH  who  iwol  in  romances  of  the  [m- 

probabl  .'1  1  have  do  doubi  that  ii  conductor  possessing 

■  mesa  and  for         M     T  n  i  Baled,  should  m« 

in  Ne .-.•  X         placin  ;  on  hi    j  name  dana 

tun<--  and  i j i •  .1  op  uld  1.  quite  as  large  a 
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following  as  Mr.  Thomas  had  thirty  years  ago ;  and  in  time  he  could 
slowly  lead  on  this  portion  of  the  public  to  the  acceptance  of  music 
demanding  a  more  careful  appreciation. 

There  is  ready  at  hand  yet  another  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
a  portion  of  the  public  can  be  educated  to  have  a  relish  for  the  finer 
forms  of  art.  It  was  in  the  'sixties  that  Mr.  Thomas  began  his  elevating 
work  here  in  New  York ;  and  it  was  in  the  'seventies  that  the  Ameri- 
can magazines  began  to  seek  for  a  fresher  and  a  richer  pictorial  embel- 
lishment, a  search  which  slowly  brought  into  existence  the  illustrated 
monthly  due  to  the  loving  co-operation  of  the  editor,  the  artist,  the 
engraver,  and  the  printer.  The  best  of  these  sumptuous  publications, 
having  gradually  created  the  taste  by  which  they  were  estimated,  at- 
tained to  an  enormous  circulation, — a  fact  which  might  seem  to  prove 
them  to  be  precisely  "  the  kind  of  periodical  that  the  public  wants." 

Yet  early  in  the  'nineties  we  saw  the  appearance  of  a  swarm  of 
cheaper  monthlies,  filled  with  process-blocks  from  photographs ;  and 
some  of  these  slight  magazines  also  attained  to  an  enormous  circulation. 
But  as  the  success  of  these  new  periodicals  affected  only  a  little  (if  at 
all)  the  sale  of  the  older  and  solider  magazines,  it  is  obvious  that  "  the 
kind  of  periodical  that  the  public  wants  "  is  a  question  to  which  there 
are  now  two  answers.  In  other  words,  while  one  segment  of  the  read- 
ing circle  has  been  led  to  develop  a  liking  for  the  more  substantial 
merits  of  the  established  magazines,  another  segment  is  attracted  by 
the  cheap  tawdriness  of  the  more  flimsy  novelties.  And  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  an  inventive  editor  might  now 
devise  a  third  form  of  periodical  which  should  also  attain  to  an  enor- 
mous circulation  without  interfering  with  the  profits  of  either  class  of 
monthly  now  most  in  favor ;  he  would  be  proving  only  the  existence 
of  a  third  segment  of  the  reading  circle. 

So  I  return  to  the  assertion  made  in  an  early  paragraph  of  this 
paper  ;  there  is  really  no  such  entity  as  the  public.  There  is  a  public 
ready  to  welcome  everything  which  is  good  in  its  kind  ;  and  there  arc 
as  many  publics  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  good  things,  Few  of 
us  are  so  limited  in  our  likings  as  to  belong  to  one  public  only.  The 
extreme  Wagnerite  is  often  warmest  in  praise  of  a  captivating  \va' 
by  Strauss  ;  and  the  extreme  veritist  can  acknowledge  the  ehann  of  a 
romantic  fantasy  of  Stevenson's.  Perhaps  a  reader  <>f  extraordinary 
catholicity  might  belong  almost  to  all  the  different  publics, 

Some  of  these  publics  arc  \  cry  Large  indeed  and  some  of  them  are 
Very  small,      "  Hamlet,"  for  example,  appeals  to  almost  e\en    type  o| 
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play -goer,  while  the  performance  of  Ibsen's  "  Gr  hosts  "  pleases  only  a 
chosen  few.  In  general,  of  course,  the  higher  up  the  pyramid  is  cut, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  area  of  the  cross-section, — "  Hamlet "  being  one 
of  the  rare  works  which  are  so  nearly  universal  as  rather  to  bisect  the 
pyramid  than  to  cut  across  it  When  one  has  once  grasped  firmly  the 
idea  that  the  people  at  large  are  massed  in  a  pyramid,  one  layer  above 
the  other,  with  the  most  intelligent  at  the  apex,  one  cannot  but  see  the 
futility  of  all  assertions  that  "the  public  wants  to  be  amused,"  and 
"the  public  wants  sensation  and  excitement,"  and  "the  public  does 
not  want  analysis  and  disquisition."  There  is  a  public  that  wants  to 
be  amused ;  and  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of  this  public  wants  sensa- 
tion and  excitement  and  does  not  want  analysis  and  disquisition.  But 
there  is  a  public  also  which  does  want  analysis  and  disquisition  and 
does  not  want  sensation  and  excitement  There  is  a  segment  of  the 
reading  circle  with  the  keenest  relish  for  airy  fantasy  and  for  delicate 
humor.  There  is  another  segment  hungry  for  the  naked  truth. 
There  is  yet  another  which  has  no  real  liking  for  knowledge  of  itself 
and  which  therefore  likes  to  hear  over  and  over  again  the  old  outworn 
tales  and  to  listen  again  and  again  to  old  outworn  rhymes  of  love  and 
of  heart  and  part 
This  diversity  of  public  taste  has  always  existed — except  perhaps  in 
the  compact  community  of  Athens.  In  the  prologue  he  wrote  for  tin1 
third  performance  of  one  of  his  comedies,  Terence  denounced  the  fool- 
ish spectator  at  the  first  performance  tiny  were  all  excitement 
ihibitioD  on  the  tight-rope  which  was  I.,  follow,  ami  because 
at  tli  sond  performance  the  theatre  emptied  itself  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  play,  when  a  rumor  ran  around  the  house  that  there  were 

ing  to  1»<-  gladiator       ewhere  in  the  neighborhood.     (If  I  may  open 

parenthesis  here,  I  should  Like  to  drop  the  query  as  to  whether 
Q  barn's  Law  may  not  be  as  potent  in  art  as  il  is  in  finance,  the  in- 
ferior product  drivii        it  tie-  superior,  as  the  bloody  shows  of  the 

ua  in  Borne  finally  extinguished   the  Latin  literary  drama.)     In 

England  under  Elizabeth  the  wooden  theatres  in  which  Shakespeare's 

iblimest  tragedi*  acted,  served  on  other  days  of  the  week  as 

ing  for  the  Bport  of  bear-baiting,     In  the  early  part  <>f  the  nine- 

.-   in   London,  when  Sarah   Siddons  and  .John   Philip 

ELemble  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power-,  they  played  often  to 

the  hare  henehes  of  l)rurv  Lam*,  while  the  same  night  Oovent  Grarden 

mid  be  pack  'I  with  people  eager  to  behold  a  real  elephant  take  pari 
ar  pan  torn  in  i       The  elephant  and  the  bear-baiting  and  the 
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gladiators,  each  in  their  turn,  pleased  that  part  of  the  public  which  was 
still  playing  the  Primitive  Game — to  use  Dr.  Pole's  phrase — and  which 
therefore  was  wholly  incapable  of  understanding  the  Philosophical 
Game,  so  to  speak,  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Terence. 

And  yet  that  portion  of  the  public  which  clings  to  the  Primitive 
Game  has  at  least  one  fine  quality ;  it  is  perfectly  sincere.  It  is  not  a 
humbug,  or  a  sham.  It  knows  what  it  likes  and  it  is  not  ashamed  of 
its  prejudices.  It  makes  no  pretence  of  regard  for  the  more  advanced 
art  it  is  unable  to  appreciate.  It  is  frank  and  outspoken  in  its  convic- 
tion that  Hawthorne  is  slow  and  Turgeneff  dull ;  and  it  makes  no  effort 
whatever  to  conceal  its  opinion  that  Ibsen  is  tiresome  and  that  Mr. 
Howells  is  colorless.  It  is  wholly  without  the  snobbishness  which 
induces  not  a  few  of  those  readers  who  really  most  enjoy  the  romances 
of  Mr.  Haggard  to  pretend  that  they  prefer  the  novels  of  Mr.  Meredith 
merely  because  there  was  once  a  Meredith  cult  among  the  cultured. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  position  of  that  portion  of  the 
public  which  retains  its  primitive  taste  in  literature,  is  often  misrepre- 
sented and  even  more  often  misunderstood.  For  one  thing  this  portion 
of  the  public  is  composed  of  plain  people  who  are  not  only  sincere 
themselves  in  their  literary  likes  and  dislikes,  but  are  also  swift  to 
detect  insincerity  in  the  authors  who  seek  to  interest  them.  They 
revolt  at  the  slightest  hint  of  condescension.  They  insist  on  being 
taken  seriously  ; — and  this  is  why  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  ingenious  sensa- 
tional story  "  The  Mark  of  Cain  "  fell  flat,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  sold  of  the  sensational  stories  of  "  Hugh  Conway  "  who  had  not  a 
tithe  of  Mr.  Lang's  cleverness. 

Here  we  find  a  possible  explanation  of  a  problem  which  has 
puzzled  more  than  one  generation  of  literary  critics ; — why  do  the 
writings  of  certain  authors  have  an  immense  vogue  when  these  authors 
are  seen  to  be  without  the  really  great  qualities?  Is  success  in  litera- 
ture only  a  lottery?  Is  the  general  public  a  fool  then,  easily  to  be  led 
by  the  nose  ?  As  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  the  popularity  which  sometimes  seems  to  us  unaccountable. 
The  real  explanation  of  the  welcome  which  was  bestowed  on  the  "  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy"  of  the  late  Martin  Farquhar  Tapper,  for  example, 
or  on  the  novels  of  the  late  E.  P.  Koe,  is  to  be  Bought  in  the  sincerity 
of  these  two  writers.  Neither  was  in  any  way  a  charlatan.  Both  of 
them  gave  the  public  the  best  they  had  iu  them;  ami,  as  it  happened, 
they  thus  voiced  the  unformulated  feelings  of  the  Begment  of  the  read 
Lng  circle  t<>  which  they  themselvea  belonged     So  far  from  writing 
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down  to  the  public  taste,  as  they  were  accused  of  doing,  they  were,  in 
fact,  writing  up  to  the  taste  of  the  portion  of  the  public  that  welcomed 
their  works.  By  their  own  birth  and  bringing  up,  both  Mr.  Tupper 
and  Mr.  Eoe  were  in  a  measure  representative  of  the  "plain  people," 
as  Lincoln  phrased  it ;  and  they  could  not  help  taking  the  plain  people's 
point  of  view.  This  the  plain  people  recognized  promptly;  and  the 
writers  had  their  reward  on  the  spot.  Their  writings  lacked  the  per- 
manent qualities  of  literature,  no  doubt,  and  that  is  why  their  vogue 
was  temporary  only. 

More  accomplished  men  of  letters  than  either  Mr.  Tupper  or  Mr. 
Roe  have  not  taken  this  point  of  view  naturally  and  thus  they  have 
failed  to  voice  the  feelings  of  the  very  segment  of  the  reading  circle 
they  hoped  to  please.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any  author,  who  has  tried  to 
guess  at  the  taste  of  the  public  that  he  might  flatter  it,  has  ever  made 
a  hit  satisfactory  to  himself;  and  I  am  certain  that  no  author  who 
really  despised  his  audience,  as  more  than  one  author  may  have  pre- 
tended to  despise  it,  has  ever  really  pleased  those  to  whom  he  made 
his  appeal  thus  cynically.  It  happens  that  I  have  met  at  one  time  or 
another  many  of  the  novelists  and  dramatists  of  France,  of  England, 
and  of  America,  those  whom  the  critics  delight  to  honor  and  those  also 
at  whom  the  criti<  joy  to  gird  :  and  the  quality  which  the  latter 

c];:  ed  to  me  to  hare  most  abundantly  was  earnestness.     They 

believed  in  their  own  work  and  they  were  doing  it  as  well  as  in  them 
lay.    Their  due  to  the  fad   that  their  best  corresponded 

absolutely  with  the  ideal  of  a  certain  Begment  of  the  reading  circle  or 
of  ;  tain  proportion  of  the  pla  re  In  other  words,  and  to  use 
another  of  Lincoln's  always  keen  phn  popular  novelistsand 

dramatists  v.  producing  "just  the  kind  of  thing  thai  a  man  would 
like  who  liked  that  land  of  thii  A.nd  that  is  why  they  met  wiih  a 

far  wider  than  the  far  <        rerand  far  more  accomplished  men 

of  h  •  merits  mighl  be  vaunted  by  all  who  had  so  Ear  pro- 

'/]■•-  ed  themselves  in  literature  ae  to  appreciate  the  Latter-day  Devel- 
opment        Dr.  Pole  calls  them     It  is  only  dow  and  again  that  there 
i  rare  writer  able  to  delighl  at  once  his  brethren  of  the  crafl  and 
the  plain  people  and  he  does  this  not  by  trying  to  please  the 

public  but  rather  by  expressing  himself  and  by  doing  always  the  best 

II       i  mient  of  the  reading  circle  subtends  a  very 
wide  angle  because  oil  arl  firm  as  his  outlook  <>n  our  common 

hu;  iroad 

I5i:an  DEB    M  \i  i  HEWS. 
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The  conditions  in  Holland  are  such  as  to  make  economy  absolutely 
necessary.  There  is  but  little  waste  that  can  be  tolerated,  hence  the 
people  are  saving.  But  this  enforced  saving  does  not  of  necessity 
lead  to  wealth;  it  is  essential  to  existence.  The  "laying  by  for  a 
rainy  day  "  and  the  tiding-over  of  some  unexpected  period  of  depres- 
sion form  such  important  features  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Hollanders  that  the  government  has  organized  two  institutions  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  its  poorer  classes, — the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
and  the  Loaning  or  Pawn  Bank. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  had  demonstrated  its  value  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  before  Holland  saw  its  applicability  to  the  needs 
of  her  people.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  these  banks  to  be  "the 
greatest  and  most  important  work  ever  undertaken  by  the  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  "  ;  the  French  economist  Prevost  regarded 
their  conception  as  grand,  and  their  administration  as  approaching  per- 
fection ;  while  Engel  and  Elster  advocated  most  earnestly  their  intro- 
duction into  the  postal  systems  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

Corporate  savings  banks  in  Holland  had  received  such  a  severe 
blow  by  the  numerous  failures  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  public 
securities  in  1830,  1848,  and  1860,  that  the  Netherlands  delegate  to  the 
"  Congres  International  des  Institutions  de  Prevovance,"  at  the  moot- 
ing held  in  Paris  during  the  early  days  of  July,  1878,  was  obliged  to 
say  that  the  actual  savings  in  Holland  as  shown  by  the  banks  during 
the  past  six  years  had  been  very  slight.  He  attributed  this  unfortu- 
nate condition  to  two  causes:  first,  the  inaccessibility  of  the  banks  to 
the  people  (those  in  the  cities  being  open  only  at  hours  when  the  work- 
ing-man is  employed,  while  the  man  in  the  country  cannot  make  de- 
posits except  at  great  loss  of  time)  ;  and  second,  the  insufficient  security 
furnished  by  private  corporations.      This  state  ^(  affairs  was  deemed 

serious  as  t«>  call  for  amelioration  at  the  hands  of  the  government 
Consequently,  on  May  1,  ls7(,>,  two  projects  were  laid  before  the 
"Ohambre  des  DeputeV':  (1)  to  organize  a  system  by  which  money 
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might  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of  charge,  to  the  savings  banks  ;  (2)  to  estab- 
lish a  postal  savings  bank.  The  second  proposition  was  adopted  May 
24,  1880,  and  became  effective  April  1,  1881.  In  formulating  the 
rules  and  elaborating  the  present  method  of  cond  acting  the  routine 
work,  the  bank  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Sassen,  who, 
as  a  professor  of  political  economy,  had  studied  the  problem  from  its 
theoretical  side,  and  now,  as  Director,  devotes  his  zeal  and  energy  to 
its  administration.  Dr.  Sassen  examined  with  great  care  the  three 
national  organizations  already  in  existence,  selected  from  them  such 
features  as  he  deemed  adaptable  to  his  own  country,  and  then  from  his 
daily  experience  rounded  out  the  system  which  I  shall  now  describe. 

Every  post-office  is  a  place  of  deposit,  and  the  postmasters,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  special  agents,  are  the  authorized  receivers.  A 
person  wishing  to  open  an  account  must  make  application  on  a  printed 
form,  and  hand  it  to  the  most  convenient  receiver.  In  return  he  ob- 
tains a  pass-book  free  of  cost,  in  which,  when  deposits  are  made,  the 
amount  must  be  entered  in  words  and  in  figures,  with  the  date.  The 
postmaster,  both  as  com;  tion  and  as  an  inducement  for  him  to 

cure  new   depositors,   receives    five   cents1  for   each    new  account 
A  one  and  a  half  cents  for  each  entry.      Persons  living  in  the 
•untry  at  a   distance   of  more   than    twenty   minutes'   walk   from   an 
authorized  a.  can  have  their  deposits  made  by  the  mail-carrier. 

No  i         it  of  less  than  one  florin  is  accepted,  but,  to  encoun 
oall  savi  :'  paper  containing  twenty  blank  spaces  are  fur- 

nished gratuitously,  each  Bpace  being  intended  for  a  five-cent  postage- 
imp.        When    this    sheet    is    tilled,   it  may   be    presented   with    the 

pass-book,  and  tin-  depositor  is  credited  with  one  florin,  the  receiver 
lling  each  stamp  and  placing  the  Bheel  on  file.     School-children 

and  inmafc  -  -  f  orphan  asylums  may  obtain  small  Leaflets  with  one 

hundred    BDfl  filled  with    One-Cent   stamps  and    t<>    he    hkewi 

dited,  on  deposit,  at  the  value  <»f  one  florin,     This  may  appear 

trivial,  yet   nearly  j!7.<")()  flori]  r  are  deposited  in  this  form. 

E  ery   live  days  the   receivers   report   directly    to   the  Ministry 

of  Postal  Ail.-.  ting  the  amount  <»f  receipts  and  disbursements 

during  that  period  ;  and  every  ten  days  the  balance  is  adjusted  by  the 

:'••[•  of  such  other  fund        they  are  required  to  transmit     Since 

th         leral  Post-Office  is  the  soul  of  this  bank,  eve:      tamp  cancelled 

1  All  rami  mentioned  In  tin  i  portion  of  the  article  refcrrini         avinga  banki 
will  l».-  given    in    florin     (of  ow  liundn-d  <«-nti  <\i<li),  ;i  florin   Ix'ing  regardod  ;ia 
il'iit  U>  fori  in  l'nit«*d  St.m  i  <  un  •  n<\ . 
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as  part  of  a  deposit  represents  a  corresponding  amount  which  the  Post- 
Office  has  received  through  some  stamp-selling  agency.  From  all  the 
ten-day  reports  thus  received,  the  main  office  draws  up  a  statement 
which  is  sent  to  the  Director,  informing  him  how  much  money  he  has 
to  the  credit  of  the  bank.  The  detailed  memoranda  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  bank,  where  all  indi- 
vidual accounts  are  kept.  These  accounts  are  balanced  every  ten 
days,  and  the  balanced  totals  must  agree  with  the  statement  made  from 
the  General  Post- Office.  There  is  also  a  check  on  the  individual  de- 
posits. Periodically  a  statement  is  sent  directly  to  each  depositor, 
giving  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit,  both  as  deposits  and  in  the 
shape  of  interest. 

As  usual,  there  are  two  periods  from  which  interest  is  reckoned — 
the  16th  and  the  1st  of  each  month.  All  sums  deposited  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month  begin  to  draw  interest  on  the  16th,  and  deposits 
made  within  the  second  half  draw  interest  from  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  rate  of  interest  is  2.64  per  cent, — apparently  a 
peculiar  number,  but  one  purposely  selected  because,  while  being 
practically  the  highest  rate  which  the  bank  could  afford  to  pay,  it  had 
the  great  merit  of  being  an  exact  multiple  of  24,  the  number  of  semi- 
monthly interest-periods  in  a  year.  Thus  on  every  thousand  florins 
the  interest  is  eleven  cents  for  one  period. 

To  earn  this  interest  guaranteed  by  the  State,  the  Director,  know- 
ing every  ten  days  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  bank,  goes 
into  the  Exchange  and  buys  such  securities  as  the  bank's  charter  will 
permit,  and  in  such  quantities  as  his  judgment  suggests  to  be  wise. 
These  permissible  securities  are  State  and  municipal  bonds,  railway 
bonds  that  are  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and,  in  general,  such  paper  as 
the  Netherland  Bank — the  depository  of  government  funds — would 
accept  as  collateral.     Of  course  the  successful  operation  of  the  bank, 
having  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  for  deposits,  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
shown  in  investments.     The  average  rate  paid  in   Holland  baa  boon 
decreasing  for  the  past  ten  years,  so  that  now  the  bank  ret         B,  00  an 
average,  3.36  per  cent.     By  good  and  eoonomioal  management  the  ei 
penses  have  been  kept  down.     Last  year  thev  amounted  to  only  0 
per  cent  of  the  amount  on  deposit  at  the  olose  of  the  Fear.     Tl 
will  be  seen,  lea       a  small  margin  of  profit     The  earned  mone^ 

toward  forming  a  reserve  fund,  whose  purpose  ifl  k0  provide  at  all 
times  for  any  untoward    run  on  the  hank,  and   also  to  extend   the  limit 

of  accounts  as  hereinafter  described 
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If  a  depositor  desires  to  withdraw  his  money,  he  can  do  so  at  the 
office  of  deposit,  provided  the  amount  be  less  than  twenty-five  florins ; 
for  larger  sums  it  is  necessary  to  make  application  to  the  Director,  who 
will  issue  to  the  appropriate  office  an  order  to  pay  the  amount  in  full 
or  in  such  installments  as  the  bank's  balance  will  permit  So  far  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  resort  to  the  installment  plan.  In  case  of 
haste,  the  application  and  the  permission  can  be  sent  by  telegraph ; 
and,  since  the  telegraph  is  a  part  of  the  postal  system,  all  transmission 
of  despatches  as  well  as  mail  are  free  of  charge  to  the  sender. 

There  are  certain  regulations,  wrought  out  by  experience,  regarding 
the  transfer  of  an  account  from  one  person  to  another,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  funds  of  a  deceased  depositor,  and  money  deposited  by  minors 
and  orphans.  The  one,  however,  which  is  the  most  striking,  is  the 
limit  of  accounts.  No  interest  is  paid  to  individuals  on  sums  in  excess 
of  1,200  florins,  nor  to  societies  or  corporations  on  more  than  1,500 
florin  This  rule  practically  fixes  the  limit  of  the  account.  It  is  an 
arbitrary  regulation,  but  it  is  wisely  founded.  First  of  all,  the  with- 
drawal of  a  Dumber  <>f  large  at  once  might  embarrass  the 
in         meat  while  the         rve  fund  ie  nail  percentage  of  the 

de]  As  the  former  grows,  the  limit  can  be  extended,  as  has  been 

(h.ne  once  already.      Then,  again,  the  p  >licy  of  the  bank  is  to  encoiira 

M.iit  investments,  which  they  can  do  to 
advai  with  t'         m  denned  by  the  present  limit.     A-  a  further 

stimulus  in  this  direction,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  purchase  for 
depo         .  upon  their  order,  such  securities  as  the  bank  itself  regards 

as  and  to  deduct  the  COSt   price  and  commission  from  their  credit 

with  the  bank. 

argument  is  sometimes  made  that  savings  banks  arc  injurious, 
in  that  th<  man  to  deposil  his  money  ;it  ;i  low  rate  of  interest 

instead  of  loaning  it  neighbor  o  Isting  a  1* »<-.i I  enterprise,  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  borro  lender,  and  the  community.  This  objec- 
tion f.'uls  in  the  bank  under  consideration.     I>\  fixing  a 

limit  to  tin:  ineon  Iding  deposit,  il  practically  tells  the  possessor  of 

seek  an  investment,  while  a  person  or  enterprise  in  need 

of        amount  Less  than  this  limit,  and  willing  to  j       .    higher  rate, 

ild  not  |,<  Therefore  if,  in  such  <•;  eminent  tempts 

the  holders  of  small  sum.  to  trust  their  money  in  its  bank,  il  is  in 

thrm  ;  probable  Loss  under  the  alluring 

•n  of  i  ,i  \  i        Tom'  argument  in 

of  0  •  Loss.     If  a  man,  after  great  pri 
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vation,  has  been  able  to  lay  aside  only  a  small  sum,  he  is  in  general  a 
person  incapable  of  making  safe  loans,  so  that  loss  is  quite  imminent 
The  moral  effect  of  loss  on  persons  of  that  type  is  to  discourage  them 
in  further  attempts  toward  economizing,  while  suggesting  at  all  times 
how  much  better  it  is  to  take  life  easier  than  to  save  money  for  another 
to  spend.  Although  these  losses  may  be  few,  still  they  are  incurred  by 
people  who  freely  speak  of  their  misfortunes,  and  thus  many  become 
influenced  by  the  experience  of  one. 

At  this  time  safe  investments  in  Holland  are  paying  from  3  to  8 J 
per  cent.  Consequently  any  bank  which  will  practically  reach  out  its 
hands  to  the  mechanic  in  his  shop,  the  child  at  school,  or  the  farmer  at 
his  work ;  which  will  collect  their  money  in  small  or  in  large  amounts, 
make  it  productive  within  two  weeks,  and  pay  2.64  per  cent  interest, 
with  the  government  guarantee  for  payment  of  interest  and  principal, — 
is  not  only  profitable  to  the  people :  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  country, 
and  a  noble  monument  to  its  founders  and  to  its  administrator. 

In  order  to  show  the  growth  of  this  bank  I  have  obtained  from  the 
Director  the  following  statistics,  beginning  with  the  first  (entire)  year 
of  its  existence. 


Year 

Number  of  ac- 
counts at  end  of 
year 

Amount  on 
deposit 

Interest  earned  for 
depositors 

Cost  of 
administration 

1882 

23,411 

Fl.  1,124,368 

Fl.  34,093 

2.74* 

1883 

21,680 

1,132,918 

62,139 

1.93 

1884 

22,876 

1,334,318 

93,478 

1.58 

1885 

21,510 

1,578,832 

131,333 

1.29 

1886 

27,681 

2,305,014 

184,119 

1.04 

1887 

29,038 

2,034,441 

241,260 

O.St 

1888 

32,736 

2,509,633 

304,973 

0.71 

1889 

39,412 

3,143,913 

382,^7 

0.63 

1890 

40,695 

3,234,0:>1 

473,52',) 

0.57 

1891 

37,236 

2,191,414 

54S,»mS 

51 

1892 

39,377 

2,897, 159 

682,965 

r. 

1893 

41,718 

3,499,015 

697,483 

o.-i.; 

This  table  demonstrates  that  while  the  Dumber  o(  depositors  1 
varied,  and  the  amount  on  deposit  at  the  ol<       >f  each  year  has  not  in 

all  cases  been  in  excess  of  that  of  the  preceding  year,  still  the 

administration  per  florin  has  gradually  diminished,  and  the  interest  has 

Uniformly  increased, — these  two  last-named  tacts  proving  that  the 
deposits  are  becoming  more  permanent,  and  the  Dumber  of  persistent 
savers  is  rapidly  increasing.       It  is  no  small   matter  for  the  eminent 

to  have  saved  twenty-ei^ht  millions   ^(    tlorms   [or   its   people    m   the 
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twelve  years  enumerated,  and  chiefly  for  that  class  of  its  people  who, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  not  have  saved  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

"  State  Loaning  Bank  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  official  pawn  estab- 
lishments of  Holland,  although  the  word  "official  "  in  this  connection 
might  be  omitted,  since  private  pawnbrokerage  is  not  permitted, — at 
least  not  openly.  The  law  which  created  the  "  Stads  Bank  van 
Leening  "  declared  that  the  conduct  of  private  concerns  of  like  charac- 
ter would  be  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor;  and  since  punishment  in 
Holland  follows  sure  and  fast  upon  the  infraction  of  a  law,  this  particu- 
lar statute  is  not  frequently  or  flagrantly  violated.  There  are  a  few 
persons  who  carry  on  a  "sale  and  re-sale'  business,  and  keep  within 
the  letter  even  if  they  overstep  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Such  traders  buy 
a  proffered  article  from  a  needy  person,  and  with  the  purchase-price 
give  an  agreement  *  -ell  the  article  to  the  holder  within  a  certain 
time  for  a  stipul  orice. 

It  was  the  abuse  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  form  of  pawnbrok- 

_re  that  prompted  the  government  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.     The 

poor  especially  ni        1  protection;  for  it  is   usually  this  class  who 

demand  advanc        ad  their  necessities  are  generally  so  great  that  no 

:it  in  for  advanl         >U8   tern  Thus  it  was 

it  pri  dved  from  40  to  60  per  cent  interest,  with  uo 

Lemption  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  after  the  expiration 

of  the  allotted  tim< 

nment  bank-  iducted  on  business  principles,  and 

charge  such  rat         i  cperience  has  shown  to  be  n< Bsary  for  safety. 

WhT  ml  conduct  is  under  ipervision,  it  devolves  upoo 

ablish  its  own  local  institution  and  look  after  its  Bpecific 

mat  11         a  description  of  the  bank  at  Amsterdam  will 

pi      tieally  f<>r  those  of  the  entire  country. 
'I  hank    v.  inized    in     L868,    and.    as    in    all    cases,    it    was 

placed  under  thecb  board  of  directors  who  gratuitously  look 

aft  —the  only  paid  officer  being  the  secretary,  who  is  also 

•■•'I  the  chief  book-keeper.     The  oil  aside  $860,000  aa  the 

permanent  capital,  with  a  further  guarantee,  at  any  time  available,  of 

('.'  of  this  original  fund,  together  with  such  special  grants 

as  were  found  i  i    |  tblished,  the  main 

one,  in  the  the  oil        *>upj        in  enormous  building  which 

bouse  for  alL  Liate  oo  I  of  admini 

ation  and   incidental  expen  '-s  during   the   pa         car  w.i     .^l.liM.Mi, 
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while  the  number  of  loans  made  during  the  same  period  was  895,435. 
These  figures  show  that  the  actual  expense  of  making  a  loan  was  only 
six  cents.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  bank  is  to  help  those  who  need 
only  temporary  assistance,  and  that  this  purpose  is  subserved  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that,  out  of  the  number  of  loans  stated  above,  twenty- 
seven  out  of  twenty-eight  were  redeemed.  The  bank  is  thus  also  shown 
to  be  in  no  sense  a  "fence  "  for  robbers,  nor  an  accepted  means  of  dis- 
posal of  worthless  clothes,  furniture,  etc.  This  is  again  evident  in  the 
gradual  diminution  of  loans  during  the  past  three  years. 

A  person  desiring  a  loan  must  first  of  all  know  what  articles  are  not 
accepted.  They  are :  real  estate ;  live-stock ;  immovable  property  of 
all  kinds ;  ecclesiastical  goods,  ornaments,  or  furniture ;  military 
uniforms,  accoutrements,  or  weapons ;  furs ;  mechanics'  tools ;  and 
bonds.  If  he  has  anything  not  included  in  this  list  he  may  take  it  to 
one  of  the  banks, — all  of  which  are  open  in  the  morning  from  eight  to 
one  and  in  the  afternoon  from  five  to  ten, — and  there  find  the  one  of  the 
three  departments  under  which  his  particular  article  comes.  These 
three  categories  are :  copper,  including  household  furniture ;  silver, 
embracing  also  jewelry ;  and  wool,  or  woven  goods.  After  having 
found  his  appropriate  room,  he  comes  face  to  face  with  a  corps  of  sworn 
appraisers.  He  shows  his  pawn  and  states  how  much  money  he  wants 
on  it  If  the  appraiser  decides  that  the  article  would  bring  this  amount 
and  the  interest  if  sold  at  auction,  the  demand  is  granted.  Should  the 
sum  be  excessive,  the  limit  of  advance  is  named,  which  must  be 
accepted  or  the  goods  removed.  From  the  appraisement  there  is  no 
appeal,  and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  there  is  a  very  efficient  check  against 
over-estimation.     No  loan  is  made  for  less  than  sixteen  cents. 

When  the  sum  is  agreed  on,  the  appraiser  fills  up  one  of  the  three 
blanks  constituting  a  ticket,  which,  when  filled,  certifies  that  at  a  given 

bank  (each  one  is  numbered),  on  a  certain  day,  article  Number v. 

received  from  such  a  person.  The  amount  loaned  is  then  stated, 
together  with  the  estimated  value.  This  ticket  is  presented  at  the 
counter,  where  the  second  part  is  filled  up  in  duplicate  of  the  first, 
which  is  now  torn  off  ami  retained;  the  two  remaining  sections,  with 
the  money  advanced,  being  then  given  to  the  borrower. 

Should  the  amount  of  the  loan  be  under  40  tents,  the  time  cannot 
exceed  six  months,  but  for  a  greater  sum   the   limit  is  fifteen  inont: 

The  rate  of  interest  likewise  differs.     Prom  10  rents  to  (L20,  the  n 

is  8  per  cent;  from  $1.20  t<>  Si,  10  per  eent ;  and  <ni  all  other  sums 
13  per  cent.      The   reasons    for   placing   the   lowest    rate   on   advances 
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between  40  cents  and  $1.20  are  :  (1)  the  maximum  number  of  redeemed 
pawns  falls  within  these  limits ;  (2)  the  greatest  number  of  long-term 
loans  belong  to  this  class.  Hence  the  safest  borrowers  as  well  as  the 
most  needy  receive  the  benefits  which  they  have  created. 

When  the  borrower  finds  that  he  can  redeem  his  pledge,  or  its  limit 
of  redemption  is  at  hand,  he  takes  his  ticket  to  the  bank  and  surrenders 
the  second  section,  retaining  the  third  ;  for,  if  more  than  one  month  has 
elapsed,  the  article  has  been  stored  away  in  the  main  building,  and  two 
days  are  required  to  find  it  and  bring  it  to  the  bank  which  issued  the 
loan  Then,  when  the  owner  receives  his  goods,  he  signs  the  receipt, 
which  is  the  third  section  of  his  ticket,  pays  the  interest,  and  begins 
again  his  battle  with  the  wolf  at  the  door.  There  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  the  amount  of  interest,  for  on  the  back  of  those 
portions  of  the  ticket  retained  by  the  borrower  is  a  table  which  gives 
the  interest  for  florins  and  fractional  parts  for  any  number  of  days  from 
one  to  thirty. 

Should  he  not  be  able  to  redeem  the  pawn  at  the  expiration  of  the 
specified  time,  the  loan  can  be  extended.  To  effect  an  extension,  how- 
ever, the  pawn  must  be  produced,  the  interest  paid,  a  new  a  ment 
made,  the  difference  in  valuation — if  any  should  be  found — adjusted, 
and  the  old  ticket  exchanged  for  a  new  one  But  if  these  conditions 
cannot  be  fulfilled,  the  article  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the 
next  monthly  sale.      It  has    been   thought  that  borrowers  frequently 

allow  their  pawns  to  be  sold  in  order  to  buy  them  at  auction  for  less 

than  the  amount  of  the  loan.     This,  however,  must  be  rarely  the  case, 

ar  the  amount  by  which  the  sums  advanced  exceeded  the 

sal  only  $5.48  per  mouth.     The  government  provides  that  this 

deficit  shall  not  be  a  1       bo  the  bank,  by  requiring  the  appraisers  to 

mi  mount. — a  v<        Ificient  safeguard  against over-appraise- 

ut.       bould  ti  i  received  from  the  Bale  of  any  article  exceed 

tic  for  which  it  stood  pledged,  the  i         s  is  placed  to  the  credit 

of  the  original  owner,  and  can  be  had  by  him.  .-it  any  time  within  two 

.  upon  the  presentation  of  the  ticket  referred  to.     It  is  sad  to  note 

that  a  L  part  of  the   tic  presented    an;    held    by  children, 

•   ting  that  artic  on  which  small  mums  were  asked 

were  th  vh<>  were  driven  by  sickness  to  borrow, 

1  that  death  anticipated  the  ability  t<>  redeem. 

c  of  tin-  year  the  surplus,  should  there  be  any,  is  returned 
to  tl;.-  dty.     Li  t  year  the  pi         amounted  to  3.37  per  cent,  which 

Was  slightly  above  th  This,  together  with  the  small  expense, 
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as  already  mentioned,  shows  that  the  bank  may  well  be  classed  as  a 
charitable  institution. 

No  attempt,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  made  to  determine  if  the  one  who 
presents  an  article  is  its  actual  owner.  The  margin  on  which  the  bank 
conducts  its  business  is  too  slight  to  enable  it  to  sustain  a  corps  of  de- 
tectives. But  if  there  should  be  any  great  incongruity  between  the 
article  and  its  holder,  the  bank  may  refuse  a  loan,  or  it  may  demand 
proof  of  ownership.  Again,  if  one  offer  valuable  jewelry  or  dia- 
monds, he  must  pay  for  expert  appraisement,  and  even  then  he  will 
receive  only  30  per  cent  of  its  estimated  value.  This  is  a  necessary 
precaution  in  a  city  where  so  many  men  are  employed  in  polishing 
precious  stones. 

The  holder  of  a  ticket  is  presumed  to  be  the  original  borrower, 
although  it  is  known  that  there  exists  a  large  traffic  in  tickets.  But  if 
one  is  lost,  the  owner  can,  by  making  a  deposition  to  that  effect,  secure 
a  duplicate.  Sometimes  a  false  claimant  to  a  ticket  known  to  be  lost 
procures  this  duplicate,  in  which  case  the  bank  is  not  held  responsible  ; 
it  acts  only  upon  the  evidence  submitted,  and  cannot  be  made  party 
to  a  suit  for  damages. 

Of  course  stolen  property  finds  its  way  to  the  bank,  and  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  a  visit  from  the  police  in  search  of  reported  thefts. 
If  the  article  be  found  in  pawn,  it  cannot  be  at  once  recovered.  The 
reputed  owner  must  prove  before  a  court  of  justice  that  the  article  is 
his  ;  then,  by  paying  the  amount  advanced,  he  resumes  ownership. 
But  if  the  thief  be  convicted,  an  order  from  the  court  restores  the  arti- 
cle to  the  owner  free  of  cost.  In  this  event  the  bank  loses  the  amount 
advanced  ;  but  the  judge,  in  imposing  sentence,  makes  the  period  at 
hard  work  sufficiently  long  to  pay  into  one  of  the  city's  hands  what  it 
lost  from  the  other. 

While  these  banks  are  abused  by  many,  and,  as  the  "  Tante  Mietje" 
("  loaning-aunt ")  of  the  students,  enables  those  prodigals  to  take 
advantage  of  their  parents,  still  it  is  a  most  benevolent  institution  most 
wisely  managed  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  our  own  great  country  should 
adopt  enough  of  the  spirit  of  paternalism  to  look  after  that  Increasing 
class  who  are  in  so  slight  a  measure  capable  of  looking  after  themselves. 

J.   11.   QtOBM, 
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The  present  international  complications  are  of  so  grave  a  nature,  that 
it  is  well  to  treat  them  as  they  exist  without  apology  for  war  or  pane- 
gyric concerning  peace :  the  situation  certainly  proves  that  hostilities 
are  not  always  due  to  the  professional  soldier,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  may  result  from  the  rash  words  of  civilians  or  from  the  acts  of 
their  accredited  representatives.  Unforeseen  crises  have  fanned  the 
diminutive  spark  until  the  resultant  flame  has  made  conflict  imminent ; 
while  recent  domestic  disorders  have  emphasized  the  internal  dangers 
threatening  a  peaceful  and  great  nation,  which  has  thus  far  been  unable 
to  subdue  the  war  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  or  to  mould  its  diverse 
cit  hip  into  a  peace-loving  tyj 

Before  discm  the  protection  of  our  coast  against  invasion,  it 

may  be  well  to  clear  the  atmosphere  by  examining  the  actual  state  of 
public  feeliii.  We  may  thus  l<  the  unfortunate  differences  which 
of  late  I  have  been    -  ■  rowing  between   the  East  and  the 

W  and  help  to  diminish  a  friction  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  is 
as  much  a  men  'ability  of  our  government  as  foreign  war. 

Local  prejnd        must'  fore  in  create  a  true  national  send- 

r  provide  again  don    from  abroad     The  gaze  ni'  the 

anmercial  cenl  ard  the  interior  has  been  mainly  a  financial  one, 

-  blinded  tin-  Bas1  to  the  growth  <>f  western  patriotic  thought, 
while   hy:         deal    pessimism   concerning   faults  of    legislation    has 
I  the  vision  of  capitalists  to  the  Bturdy  virtues  of  the  people 
Gl<  with  foreign  money  mai  created  a  conservatism 

which  has,  in  many  quarters,  weakened  tin-  <<\  national  honor. 

M  •  eperity  has  dulled  a  ju  |        sernmenl  of  the  future  destiny 

of  th<  on  this  continent     Constant  trans-Atlantic 

int  also di  ed,  in  certain  eastern  cities,  an  admiration 

for  the   superficial  manners  and  customs  of  Europe,  with  no  corre 

onding  imitation  of  sterling  British  qualities.     The  younger  genera- 

■  fore         .rial  peculiarities,  without  caring  to 

•litical   and   civic    n ■-}..  >n  -ilulities  which    Kmdishiuen,  or 

of  our  newer  -.  rarely  shirk.     Perceiving  these  sur- 
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face  faults,  confined  though  they  be  to  a  comparatively  small  number, 
the  western  man  does  not  adequately  appreciate  the  true  American 
manhood  of  the  East,  as  displayed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
whenever  occasion  has  demanded ;  and  his  petty  annoyance  at  trivial 
faults, — always  following  in  the  wake  of  advancing  civilization, — is 
likely  to  create  sectional  divergences  of  opinion. 

Outside  the  great  cities,  and  even  within  them,  as  recent  events 
have  shown,  the  average  citizen  is  very  like  his  neighbor :  it  is  he  who 
rules  by  the  majority,  and  generally  rules  well,  although  at  times  he 
is  a  most  bellicose  individual.  In  the  West  he  is  a  fighter  of  wilder- 
nesses ;  in  the  East,  of  real  or  imagined  wrong  in  high  or  low  places ; 
and  throughout  the  country  generally,  of  foes  domestic  or  foreign. 
Denouncing  aristocracy  and  titles,  he  loves  military  distinction  and 
rank,  and  in  default  of  obtaining  them  joins  patriotic  or  secret  orders, 
where  uniform  and  ritual  give  him  a  passing  place  above  his  fellows : 
even  a  great  religious  movement,  whose  aim  is  peace,  recognizes  the 
use  of  martial  trappings  and  emphasizes,  with  bugle  and  drum,  its 
crusade  against  sin ;  while  the  drill  of  our  public  schools  instils  a  mili- 
tant spirit  into  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation.  Nor  should  all 
this  "  make  the  judicious  grieve."  The  people  may  edge  toward 
humorous  soldier-play,  but  underneath  it  all  is  a  common  sense  which 
recognizes  that  even  commercial  and  industrial  life  is  war,  and  that 
beyond  it  lies  the  grim  possibility  of  internal  dissension,  or  of  dire  con- 
flict between  nations ;  and  that  the  citizens  and  children  of  a  republic 
should  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  military  discipline  and  usage, 
against  the  time  when  the  ignorant,  who  have  not  learned  this  national 
alphabet,  may  attempt  to  lower  the  respect  for  flag,  law,  and  order.  It 
would  therefore  seem  that  the  nation,  far  from  being  a  peaceful  com- 
munity, is  full  of  the  warlike  instinct,  although  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  does  not  intentionally  wish  to  use  that  instinct,  except  for  two  spe- 
cific purposes:  one,  to  hinder  any  European  power  from  increasing  its 
possessions  on  this  hemisphere,  and  the  other,  to  prevent  aliens  from 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  benefits 
of  peace,  the  horrors  of  war,  or  even  the  Venezuela!)  incident     Rather 
must  we  squarely  face  the  patent  fact  that  the  country  to-daj      ear- 
nestly convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  a  polioy — eall  it  '•  Monroe' 
or  "jingo'    as  you  will — that  do  European  power  shall  enlarge  its 

territory  on  tins  continent  without  the  consent  of  the   United  States. 
The  surprise  occasioned  by  the  President's  message  ifl  not  flatten: 
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to  our  study  of  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Kepublic.  The 
policy  vitalized  by  Mr.  Cleveland  has  existed  during  the  past  seventy 
years  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  country  has  agreed  that  he  did  the  right 
thing,  though  possibly  in  the  wrong  way  and  at  the  wrong  time.  Cer- 
tain classes  may  not  be  in  touch  with  that  policy  ;  but  nevertheless  it 
will  not  down,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  from  henceforth  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  creed.  The  sooner  this  is  recognized  by  all  for- 
eigners, as  well  as  by  Americans,  the  more  assured  will  be  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  This  attitude  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
hatred  toward  England;  for,  underlying  all  the  current  talk  against 
our  mother  country,  is  the  dormant  feeling  of  jealous  admiration  for 
her  strength :  a  virtuous  strength  when  exerted  in  extending  civiliza- 
tion, but  a  vicious  danger  when  it  touches  an  inch  of  territory  or  an 
iota  of  right  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  metropolitan  cry 
of  "jingoism"  will  not  quiet  or  weaken  this  feeling — often  untimely 
in  its  utterance,  selfish  in  its  desires,  or  falsely  expressed,  but  potent 
in  its  earnestness — that  the  weaker  republics  south  of  us  must  be  pro- 
tected in  working  out  their  development  in  their  own  way. 

This  our  people  believe  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Republic,  holding 
further,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  Bpread  a  benign  influence 
win         ever  she  can  in  tin;  Old   World     This  linn  assurance  is  not 

nullified,  even  by  the  doubtful  methods  which  England  has  so  often 

used  to  obtain  control  of  new  The  virile  British  have  infused 

a  higher  life  into  all  regions  where  they  hold  sway,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
pause  and  consider  whether  we  should,  in  the  current  phrase  of  the 
day,  attempt  to  "down  V.  land";  asking  ourselves — Who,  in  that 
ent,  would  take  her  place  ?  There  is  also  the  laudable,  though  per- 
haps more  or  Less  impertinent  impression  abroad  in  the  land,  that  Great 
Britain  should  he  made  to  live  up  to  the  lessons  which  her  descendants 
on  t!  mtinent  have  taught  her — lessons  of  liberty  in  177»>, 

of  marine  rights  in  L812,  of  international  comity  and  arbitration  at 
Gh  ad  <»f  improved  education  and  Christian  propaganda  in  Syria 

and  Armenia*    The  thunderbolt  of  last  December  may  have  come  out 

of  a  seemingly  clear         .  hut  nimbus   clouds  had   long  been   hovering 

r  Mexico,  N  ragua,  Panama,  and  the  Spanish  Main.  Wise  inter- 
national  weather  prophets  had   discerned   the  threatening  storm,  and 

had  -        elled  arbitration  and  pacific  avoidance  of  a  coast-sweeping, 

hose  approach   h     land   at  last  seems  tardily  to 

If,  unhappily,  our  rulers  do  not  act  with  calm  deliberation,  or 

if'  I    &in  cannot  appreciate  the  full  U>n-i-<>[  the  American  wind 
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of  destiny,  but  stubbornly  ignores  the  forecast,  war  will  ensue.  That 
she  may  conscientiously  deem  herself  right  will  only  intensify  the 
power  of  the  storm  which,  with  calm  fortitude,  we  may  be  compelled 
to  face ;  for,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  "  the  fight  of  right  against 
wrong  is  terrible,  but  the  most  terrific  of  all  tragedies  is  the  fight  of 
right  against  right." 

We  shall  gain  nothing  by  shirking  the  tremendous  risks  we  must 
run  if  we  come  to  blows  with  a  giant  like  England  ;  and  the  country 
should  not  be  deceived  into  a  false  security  by  the  assumption  that  we 
can  improvise  a  defence  against  her  stupendous  modern  fleet,  which 
can  devastate  our  coast,  although  her  army  may  never  ultimately  pene- 
trate the  interior.  Therefore,  facing  the  whole  situation  fairly  and 
squarely,  convinced  that  the  people  demand  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  we  must  at  once  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  enforce, 
with  measurable  dignity,  a  recognition  of  the  American  continental 
policy.  The  situation,  the  times,  are  ripe  for  quick  action  :  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  Congress  ought  to  be  relied 
upon  to  begin  the  system  of  coast  defences  and  the  construction  of 
more  battle-ships,  so  long  advocated  by  the  army  and  navy  ;  but,  if 
action  be  not  immediately  taken,  the  same  public  opinion  may  be  lulled 
into  fancied  security,  while  the  present  depleted  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  undoubtedly  serve  as  an  argument  against  large  appropria- 
tions. It  is  the  instant  duty,  therefore,  of  the  seaboard  States  to  bring 
the  utmost  pressure  upon  their  representatives  at  Washington  to  pro- 
vide adequate  legislation  for  the  insurance  of  their  homes  and  property 
against  sudden  attack  ;  and  it  is  the  complemental  duty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  interior  to  provide  means  for  guarding  the  coast  against 
any  foe  whose  anger  they  may  provoke  by  overzealous  patriotic  speech. 
Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  however,  that  Congress  will  vote  funds 
for  the  construction  of  forts  and  ships,  it  still  remains  a  physical  imp 
sibility  to  complete,  arm,  and  equip  them  for  several  years  to  come. 
We  must  therefore  seek  other  means  to  repel  imminent  attack. 

The  United  States  is  comparatively  poor  in  war  material,  but  rich 
in  enthusiasm,  brains,  inventive  genius,  and  mechanical  industrh  Vll 

these  can  be  relied  upon  to  counterbalance  many  deficiencies  in  mili- 
tary science;  the  civil  war  having  proved  conclusively  the  aptitude 
of  Americans  to  Successfully   transfer  their  occupations  of  peaee  into 

the  requirements  of  war.     WTiile  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  military 

science   has    advanced    with    great   strides    since    the   olOM    ol    tlu 
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bellion,  it  is  also  true  that  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  arts  of 
trade  have  made  an  equal  improvement,  and  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  used  in  handling  guns  or  ships.  It  is  also  to  be  carefully  noted 
that  the  system  developed  by  large  corporations  has  given  powers  of 
command  and  habits  of  obedience  to  numbers  of  citizens,  and  has 
trained  employees  to  much  stricter  methods  than  obtained  formerly 
in  the  regular  armies  and  navies  of  the  world.  The  persons  liable 
to  military  enrollment,  even  excluding  those  of  the  National  Guard, 
are  to-day  much  better  fitted  for  soldiers  than  the  raw  recruits  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  army  thirty  years  ago.  This  point  is  empha- 
sized, as  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  delusion  that  success  in  war 
depends  upon  materiel  rather  than  upon  personnel ;  a  delusion  which 
brought  disaster  to  France  in  1870,  and  to  China  in  1894. 

The  very  first  need,  therefore,  is  the  formation  of  a  General  Staff, 
whose  opinion  should  be  authoritative  on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
immediate  organization  for  defence.  This  staff  should  at  once  investi- 
gate what  existing  materials  could  be  quickly  utilized  for  war,  and  pro- 
pose a  plan  for  simplifying,  increasing,  and  mobilizing  the  various  forces 
which  could  be  made  available  in  case  of  sudden  attack.  Germany  has 
t  the  example  of  what  such  a  staff  could  accomplish,  but  neither  Eng- 
land nor  America  has  profited  by  the  lesson  The  thoughtful  officers 
of  each  Service  full)'  realize  the  lack  of  concerted  action  between  the 
different  ex;  "bureaus,"  although  prevented  by  official  etiquette 

from  giving  it  publicity  ;  while  men  of  affairs,  who  have  had  a  more  or 
Ic.-.s   intimate   knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  war  department  at 

Washington,  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  executive  centralization 
not  conduch  dth  of  view.     Conflicting  orders  and  theories 

are  at  ;        at  forced  upon  the  Services  by  rival  heads  of  departments, 
bo,  thou  entious  iii  endeavor,  are  imbued  with  the  theory 

that  out  ide  the  select  circle  at  the  Capitol,  can  per- 

form their  whole  duty.    The  consequence  is,  that  every  trifle — to  the 

most  minute  detail  — has  to  1"'  settled  from  Washington,  and  junior 
Officers  are   QOt  obtaining  those   habits  of   responsibility   which  are  80 

1  as  a  training  for  war.    Tl         I  m  is  sapping  the  Life  of  the 

ambition,  and  will  utterly  prevent  quick  mobiliza- 

on  of  equipment  or  men. 

The]        .al  equation  '  o  rampant;  the  higher  officials  being 

prevented,  by  the  fear  of  political  criticism  and  the  constant  dread  of 
jeopardizing  their  positions,  from  turning  their  attention  i<>  broad  mili- 

.4.      Habits  of  mind  which  dwell  only  upon  ephemeral  rank 

16 
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and  place  are  thus  formed ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  finest  military  and  naval 
personnel  in  the  world  is  being  rapidly  undermined  by  professional 
u  line  and  staff  "  wrangling,  when,  at  this  opportune  time,  it  should  be 
endeavoring  to  enlarge  the  character  and  scope  of  its  duty  until  the 
navy,  at  least,  should  include  all  government  marine  departments,  and 
embrace  new  organizations  to  be  at  once  formed  for  the  defence  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  There  would  then  be  sufficient  places 
where  pay  and  preferment  might  be  obtained. 

The  organization  of  a  General  Staff  is  the  only  remedy.  It  should 
be  similar  to  that  of  Germany,  but  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  and 
peculiarities  of  a  republic,  and  it  should  include  certain  members  who 
are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  people  and  the  aims  of 
the  citizen  soldier.  The  argument  may  be  advanced  that,  if  war  be 
upon  us,  there  is  no  time  to  rearrange  existing  military  and  naval 
methods.  Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  inquire  what  are  the  imperative 
needs  of  the  hour. 

First,  as  attack  will  come  from  the  sea,  Congress  must  give  au- 
thority for  more  ships :  these,  as  has  been  shown,  cannot  be  made 
at  once,  and  it  may  be  assumed  also  that  our  present  fleet  cannot  pos- 
sibly prevent  the  enemy  from  anchoring  in  some  of  the  numerous  un- 
protected bays  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  making  raids 
upon  adjacent  cities.  Once  anchored  there,  we  must  endeavor  to  sink 
or  drive  them  away  before  they  can  accomplish  their  purpose.  Fast 
torpedo-boats,  submarine  vessels,  and  rams  can  accomplish  this  end. 
Perfect  craft  of  this  nature  take  some  time  to  build,  but  quite  efficient 
ones  can  in  the  meantime  be  hurriedly  constructed :  even  powerful 
tugs  and  yachts,  if  concentrated  in  sufficient  numbers  upon  a  given 
ship  or  ships,  would  render  a  good  account  of  themselves.  Daring  and 
dash  will  play  as  important  a  part  to-day  as  they  have  done  in  the  just, 
for  notwithstanding  the  perfect  mechanism  and  gun  power  of  the  modem 
man-of-war,  the  odds  are  not  so  much  in  her  favor  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  intricacies  of  her  numerous  engines  of  destruction  and  her 
weakness  below  the  water  line,  make  her  almost  as  vulnerable  as  the 
old  wooden  frigate.  Young  Americans  will,  at  all  events,  he  found 
who  would  prefer  to  take  a  chance  with  the  attack  rather  than  be  on 
the  defence,  imprisoned,  with  hundreds  of  others,  on  hoard  a  battle-ship 
which  would  quickly  sink  if  a  large  charge  ^i  dynamite  0HOi  struck 
her.  The  outlay  for  a  fleet  of  torpedo-boats  is  small,  while  the  d 
tensive   result  is   large:    they  should   be  begun  at  once,  and  stationed 

permanently  in  each  of  our  larger  harbors.     If  happily  war  does  not 
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ensue,  they  will,  at  all  events,  be  in  the  right  place,  and  can  be  used 
for  developing  the  naval  militia  for  defending  their  own  States. 

The  monitors — still  serviceable  as  floating  batteries — now  lying  at 
League  Island  should  be  distributed,  and  should  be  manned  by  crews 
shipped  in  addition  to  the  regular  peace  establishment,  and  used  for 
drilling  a  national  naval  reserve,  as  proposed  in  the  new  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Cummings  of  New  York.  Inducement  should 
be  held  out  to  fishermen,  sailors,  and  "  longshoremen,"  to  enlist  for  a 
short  period  during  the  winter  when  many  of  them  are  idle,  while 
officers  of  the  merchant  marine  could  be  instructed  in  the  technical, 
military  part  of  their  vocation, — the  men  to  receive  the  pay  of  their 
grade  for  the  actual  days  served,  the  officers  (who  may  pass  a  stipu- 
lated examination)  to  be  allowed  to  fly  the  naval  reserve  flag.     The 

ast  should  be  divided  into  "districts,"  and  all  persons  in  government 
employ,  in  any  seafaring  capacity,  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  a 

■rtain  amount  of  annual  drill,  or  receive  a  definite  amount  of  instruc- 
tion during  the  winter  months  on  board  the  monitors  or  other  vessels 
stationed  at  the  district  port  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  become  an  officer  of  the  naval  reserve  until  he  has  per- 

>unt  of  work  on  board  these  district  ships,  or  has 
I  at  least  three  yean  in  a  proper!  .  1  naval  militia.     Ex- 

ption,  1:'  er,  should  be  made  in  favor  of  naval  officers,  and  induce- 

ni'         should  be  held  out  to  them  to  enter  the  naval  reserve,  thus  re- 
lieving tie-  ]  nation  in  the  Service.      Tin-  Slates  within  whose 

jurisdiction  the  ship  tationed  should  grant  the  naval  officers  de- 

led to  the  dista  ctra  allowance  of  pay,  provided  they 

entered  the  State  naval  militia,  and  e  ffioers  or  instructors. 

It  will  be  readily  seen)  that  this  plan — of  permanently  stationing 
'mother  ship'' with  accompanying  torpedo-boats  in  certain  spe- 
cific di  will         tnplish  important  results  at  a  minimum  cost 

T  will  form  a  centre  from   which  naval  and  marine  influence 

will  email        i\i<-y  will  1m-  popular  because  their  constant  presence  will 

in  tain  seine  of  protection  to  the  district ;  they  will  require 

iall  ci        vhile  ••  in  ordinary  ";  and  the  States  will  be  saved  the 

moii.  •.,  imild  armories  for  drill  purp<  The  new  battle* 

ship-  can  thus  be  kepi  al  points  where  most  needed,  with  all  stores  and 

equipment  for  instant  action,  and  the  la  wt  now  accessary 

[reed,  during   time  of   p.  for  dut  rwhen        The   national 

I  re-erv-  prop.,.-e(|,  will   gradual]  >w  with  the  Least  friction; 

for.  liy  association  with    the    naval  militia  dm  .inter,  the   men  will 
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become  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  local  feeling,  and,  leaving 
the  ships  for  their  summer  foreign  cruises  in  commercial  vessels,  will 
acquire  powers  of  observation  from  their  winter's  work,  and  return 
with  information  regarding  foreign  fleets  and  harbors  which  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  to-day  never  obtains. 

Such  a  system  of  district  ships,  with  a  small  number  of  regular 
officers  and  men  on  board,  with  the  State  troops  drilling,  and  the 
national  naval  reserve  exercising  and  receiving  instruction,  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  country,  which  always  seeks 
a  local  beginning  before  resulting  in  a  national  development.  From 
such  a  combination  it  would  not  take  long  to  create  two  excellent  corps, 
one  exclusively  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  districts,  the  other,  a 
body  from  which  the  regular  navy  could  augment  its  complement 
in  time  of  war.  Upon  the  General  Staff  at  Washington  should  be 
certain  members  especially  charged  to  perfect  this  plan,  on  a  basis 
which  will  be  serviceable  to  the  navy,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive 
to  the  merchant  sailor. 

Having  outlined  the  nature  of  the  first  line  of  defence,  namely,  the 
navy  increased  by  a  national  naval  reserve,  and  that  of  the  second 
line,  which  should  be  an  enlarged  naval  militia,  acting  within  its  own 
district,  we  come  next  in  order  to  the  question  of  fortifications  and 
harbor  protection.  It  would  seem  superfluous  at  this  late  date  to  draw 
attention  to  the  vulnerable  condition  of  our  great  ports ;  every  rank, 
from  general  to  lieutenant,  has  reiterated  again  and  again  the  need  of 
adequate  protection.  Fortification  boards  have  reported,  and  Con- 
gressional committees  have  visited  each  defenceless  locality ;  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  inquiries  being,  that  we  are  powerless  to  resist  the 
first  onslaught  from  even  a  second-class  navy.  Suffice  it  to  say  to  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  war,  that  $125,000,000  must  be  invested  in  the 
building  of  forts  and  their  equipment  with  modern  ordnance.  If  this 
seem  large,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  no  greater  than  the  annual 
pension  appropriation.  Certainly,  safeguards  for  the  future  are  as 
much  a  patriotic  necessity  as  gratitude  for  military  servi  f  the  past. 

As  in  the  case  of  battle-ships,  the  element  of  time  here  faces  us,  and 
we  must  prepare  some  crude  means  for  warding  off  any  sudden  blow 
which  may  be  struck  before  the  completion  of  the  new  for;  Again 
the  question,  "What  can  we  do?'  And  once  more,  the  answer  is, 
"  Fall  back  upon  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  our  people  and  create  at 
least  a  flimsy  covering  for  our  military  nakedness."  la  default  ^(  the 
immediate  formation  of  the  General  Stall,  an  enlargement  of  the  duti 
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of  the  war  college  and  "  offices  of  intelligence  "  would  result  in  collecting 
much  diverse  information  concerning  the  commercial  plant  fitted  for 
building  earthworks,  blockading  channels,  placing  submarine  mines, 
and  for  numerous  other  purposes.  Each  State  should  also  establish 
an  "  office  of  intelligence,"  and  the  Governors  should  replace  the  orna- 
mental civilian  members  on  their  staffs  with  officers  who  are  competent 
to  collect  and  tabulate  military  and  naval  data. 

The  old  smooth-bore  guns  of  large  calibre,  mounted  in  earthworks 
hastily  constructed  by  railway  and  marine  dredges,  could  be  made  to 
supplement  what  little  aid  the  monitors  can  render,  and  to  give  some 
moral  backing  to  a  forlorn  hope  acting  on  board  the  improvised 
torpedo-boats.  If,  as  now  seems  assured,  the  submarine  torpedo-boat 
can  be  made  a  practical  success,  it  will  be  a  most  powerful  factor  for 
harbor  protection,  and  may,  like  the  original  "  Monitor,"  revolutionize 
defensive  warfare.  It  is  also  possible  that  certain  of  our  commercial 
craft  could  be  transformed  into  rams.  Thanks  to  the  army,  a  system  of 
submarine  mines  has  been  prepared,  the  plans  covering  most  of  the 
approaches  and  channels  along  the  coast  These  mines  consist  of 
buoyant  steel  cases  to  be  loaded  with  a  large  amount  of  high  explo- 
sives: connected  with  the  shore  by  an  electric  cable,  they  can  be  dis- 
charged at  will.  But  the  highest  military  authorities  doubt  if  they  can 
be  always  relied  upon, —  dally  in  harbors  subject  to  tidal  changes 
and  currents, — while  under  the  usual  chances  of  war  they  can  be  suc- 
illy  attacked  by  countermin<  They  arc  useless  in  thick  weather, 
■  1,  like  the  sinking  of  obstructions,  prevent  the  defending  fleet  from 
the  f:  <  -f  the  channels. 

Dirigible  torped        an  be  used  with  safety  to  person,  bat  are  likely 
a  quick-moving  object     We  already  have  on  hand  certain  »f 
th<        tntrollable  movable  torpedoes,  but  they  have  never  been  tested 
in  actual  warfai       Therefore,  within  a  harbor,  as  well  as  in  the  offing, 
e  im:  final   resort  fall  back  upon  aggressive  torpedo-boats, 

manned  by  resolute  crew  ,  Such  a  "mosquito"  fleet  cannot  give  Its 
in<  fective  sting,  b<  bt,  until  the  enemy  has  been  severely  crip- 
pled by  a  force  which  has  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  handling 
of  artill  ;m<l  which  i  >  familiar  with  all  the  resources  of  the 
locality  and  thoroughly  educated  in  its  military  topography. 

!;  to  the  question  of  the  troops  for  coast  defence. 

T  lar  artillery  to-da;        about  8,000,  while  85,000  men  are 

tired   to  man  our  fori        The  mere    tatement  of  this  disparity 

between  the  actual  and  m-cc   ary  numbers  would  seem  to  make  the 
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solution  of  the  problem  impossible ;  for  the  United  States  will  never 
authorize  a  standing  army  in  which  the  artillery  shall  play  such  an 
important  part ;  and  yet,  situated  as  we  are,  the  pressing  need  is  for 
trained  men  who  can  handle  heavy  guns,  and  who  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  littoral.  In  other  words,  the  necessity  of  a  sea-coast 
army  and  navy  reserve  would  seem  even  more  urgent  than  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  infantry ;  although  no  steps  have  been  taken,  prior  to  the 
last  five  years,  to  organize  a  force  which  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  local  fortification  and  coastwise  defence.  The  naval 
militia  was  formed  upon  this  theory,  and  a  recent  article '  by  Colonel 
Sanger  shows  how  the  idea  can  be  applied  to  the  manning  of  our  forts. 
His  general  plan  is  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Cummings's  bill  for 
organizing  a  national  naval  reserve.  State  forces  are  to  be  enlisted  to 
serve  in  the  district  forts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  naval  militia  on 
board  the  district  ships,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  development  of 
three  corps,  namely,  the  army,  a  reserve  artillery,  and  the  national 
guard, — which  bodies  will  correspond  with  the  navy,  the  naval  reserve, 
and  the  naval  militia.  The  different  land  volunteers,  beginning  service 
as  State  bodies,  will  gradually  increase  in  knowledge,  through  grades 
and  ranks,  toward  an  army  standard. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  none  of  the  States  has  at  present  a 
heavy  artillery  regiment,  the  urgent  necessity  of  action  is  apparent, 
while  the  difficulties  arising  from  conflicting  legislation  must  be  over- 
come. These  difficulties,  however,  are  more  imaginary  than  real,  as 
was  shown  when  the  navy  placed  a  thoroughly  competent  officer  in 
charge  of  the  naval  militia,  with  the  result  that  that  thrifty  young 
force  is  to-day  organized  in  thirteen  States  under  excellent  and  practi- 
cally similar  laws. 

The  responsibility  of  presenting  a  detailed  plan  for  a  now  artillery 
and  naval  reserve  rests  with  the  regular  Services.  The  immediate 
results  may  be  disappointing,  but  there  will  be  many  enlistments  it  a 
wise  Commission  or  General  Staff  could  start  the  movement  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  patriotic  ardor  which  exists,  and  with  a  knowled 
of  the  commercial  restraints  which  prevent  young  men,  engaged  in 
active  civil  pursuits,  from  giving  too  mueh  time  to  the  elerieal  and 
secondary  work  necessary  in  the  regular  army  or  navy. 

J.   \Y.  Millkk. 

1  See  •*  United  states  Artillery  Journal"  for  January, 
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In  an  article  published  in  The  Forum  for  April,  1890,  I  stated 
that  there  was  a  continually  accumulating  mass  of  evidence  that  in- 
directly lent  support  to  the  belief  that  the  human  individual  survives 
the  death  of  his  ordinary  organism  ;  and  I  referred,  inter  alia,  to  some 
experiences  of  my  own  with  Mrs.  Piper,  a  "  medium  "  whose  name  is 
now  widely  known  in  both  hemispheres.  Since  that  time  further  in- 
vestigations have  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Piper's 
trance  phenomena,  and  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  fresh  evidence  in  its  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  man's  .survival  of  death.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  seems 
desirable  that  I  should  endeavor  to  bring  my  reader  to  a  point  of  view 
from  which  he  is  willing  to  consider  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
evidence  of  this  survival. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.     It  may  be  a  speck 

in  space,  or  a  huge  cauldron  with  a  graveyard  for  its  crust,  a  place  in 

which  to  get  a  hung  tisfy  it,  the  lighting  ground  for  a  while 

of  dragon  or  ape,  of  Trojan  or  Turk,  an  evolutionary  drama  that  must 

I  in  iee  or  fire.     Many  thin--  it  means  t<>  different  men.     One  is 

•  with  eart:  .  another  with  stars,  another  with  the  splendor  of 

day  or  the  strivings  of  the  human  soul.     Numerous  investigators 

are  hunting  for  further  proofs  that  v.-  came  out  <>f  the  mud,  but  very 

fe  ing  indications,  in  any  scientific  spirit,  of  what  may  follow 

the  toil  and  turmoil  of  our  individual  i      tence  here.    In  the  meantime 

"f  the  old  theologies  is  becoming  dimmed,  the  silence  of 

nr        dentine  men  on  the  question  of  a  future  life  is  ominous,  and  the 

mass  of  t'.       cultured  people  who  are  imbued  with  the  developments 

of  modern  biological  n  h,  negative  though  they  be,  are  content  to 

problem  \>y  on  the  other  side    They  have  made  up  their 

minds   that   any   such   thing  >muiunieatioii    from   the  dead  "  is  a 

ation  to  be  entertained  1  ble  people 

to    uppose  en  i  which  would  produce  the 

.on  iu  all  rational    human  being!   that  then-   is  a   "future   life," 

bci        .  which  and  intercommunication     Let  us  take 
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as  a  type,  a  form  of  "  apparition ''  that  is  visible  and  vocally  andible, 
but  not  tangible,  that  cannot  produce  changes  in  ordinary  physical 
objects,  that  cannot  be  photographed, — whose  audibility  and  visibility, 
whether  telepathic  or  not,  are  at  least  not  dependent  on  our  present 
normal  senses.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  immediately  after  death 
such  an  apparition  of  the  deceased  was  invariably  seen  and  heard, 
that  it  affirmed  itself  to  be  the  deceased,  that  it  exhibited  such  know- 
ledge as  the  deceased  possessed  while  inhabiting  the  ordinary  organ- 
ism, and  so  on,  that  it  affirmed  itself  to  be  still  "living"  under  very 
different  conditions,  most  of  which  were  alleged  to  be  inexplicable  to 
us  in  terms  of  our  present  environment  Let  us  suppose  that  arrange- 
ments for  meetings  could  be  made  with  the  apparition, — that  the  appa- 
rition, except  perhaps  for  its  occasional  disappearance  for  hours  or  days, 
explained  by  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  certain  duties  in  its  new  sphere, 
behaved  in  general,  as  regards  recognition  by  living  persons  and  its 
rational  and  social  relations  with  them,  much  as  an  ordinary  living 
person  does,  the  main  exception  being  that  he  is  not  embodied  like  us. 
Were  the  case  like  this,  I  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  human  race 
would  be  possessed  by  a  belief  in  the  survival  of  death,  which  would 
be  regarded  as  barely  less  certain  than  the  belief  in  their  present 
embodied  existence. 

It  is  obvious,  now,  that  in  various  ways  we  might  narrow,  step  by 
step,  in  our  supposition,  the  possibilities  of  manifestation  of  these  appa- 
ritions. For  example,  the  bars  might  be  set  for  certain  groups  of 
would-be  travellers  from  that  other  bourne,  or  the  limitations  of 
faculty  might  be  enforced  for  those  on  the  hither  side.  Thus  we 
might  suppose,  to  take  one  large  step  at  once,  that  the  apparitions 
of  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  were  the  only  ones  ever 
seen,  but  that  they  appeared  with  a  freedom  like  that  suggested  above, 
that  they  assured  us  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  other  deooaaod 
who  were  unable  to  visit  us,  but  who  sent  us  concordant  messages;  Or 
we  might  suppose  that  the  years  of  childhood  alone  were  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  vision,  that  after  a  few  full  years  the  "shades  of  the  prison- 
house"  closed  upon  us,  leaving  us  the  divine  remembrances  of  our  own 
seership,  but  compelling  us  thereafter  to  ga  ze  and  listen  through  the 
children  who  yet  do  keep  their  heritage.      Were  the  ease  thus, — the 

direct  experience  onee  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  the  dear  perception  veri- 
fiable everywhere  by  the  consensus  of  experiences  of  children,-  the 
belief  in  survival  would  no  more  be  praotioallj  questioned  than  belief 

in  the  death  of   the  bod] . 
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To  restrict  the  annunciative  message  still  further  "we  might  suppose 
that  each  departed  one  could  make  but  three  short  visits  to  us  at  speci- 
fied times,  after  death,  instead  of  more  or  less  continually  abiding  with 
us, — or  we  might  suppose  that  to  the  members  of  one  race  only,  say  the 
Hebrews,  was  given  the  clairvoyant  and  clairaudient  faculty,  that  upon 
this  race  depended  therefore  all  the  possibility  of  communication  of  the 
"dead,"  and  all  our  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond.  Even  on  such 
suppositions  as  these,  the  belief  in  the  future  life  would  doubtless  be 
universal.  But  we  might  go  on  diminishing  the  evidence  gradually, 
limiting  the  frequency  of  the  apparitions,  and  lessening  the  number  of 
the  witnesses,  taking  away  the  visibility,  the  audibility,  of  the  return- 
ing ones,  confining  their  manifestations  to  rare  instances  of  mediumistic 
trance  utterance  or  automatic  writing,  etc.,  until,  by  one  person  after 
another  unto  the  last  of  all,  the  testimony  should  be  deemed  in- 
adequate for  more  than  a  passing  thought.  Between  the  two  extremes, 
where  on  the  one  hand  the  testimony  is  regarded  as  absolutely  worth- 
less, and  on  the  other  hand  as  compelling  a  belief  that  is  universal  and 
practically  irresistible,  there  are  various  degrees  of  evidence  conceivable 
to  which  some  weight  must  be  attributed. 

ch  considerations  as  these,  one  would  think,  are  tolerably  obvious  ; 
but  many  apparently  fail  to  realize  their  validity,  and  I  have  therefore 

it  them  in  the  above  form  for  the  purpose  of  making  very  explicit 
this  fact,  namely,  that  as  regards  the  question  of  u  spirit-communica- 
tion,1 ither  question  >  must  not  suppose  that  the  evidence 
do  irily  falls  into  one  of  two  clac  :  <  1 1  where  it  counts  for  every- 
thing, (2)  where  it  counts  for  nothin       The  evidence  may  be  worth 

mething^ — oot  .mall  as  to  produce  do  effect,  not  so  great  as  to 
produce  oniversa]  conviction. 

.V  lerable  1         of  valuable  evidence,  I  venture  to  think, 

has  been  published  by  th<         dety  for  Psychical  Research,  the  result  of 

which  :  rongly  to  suggest  that  human  personality  is  much 

wider  and   profounder  than  has  been  oommonly  supposed,  and  has 

relation-    beyond   OUT  ordinary  A,  I    refer   QOt  only  to 

the  simpler  phenomena  "f  telepathy  and  clairvoyance,  hut,  also  to  the 
rimentaJ  a        tatistical  work  concerning  the  phantasms  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead,  and  the  luminous  articles  by  Mr.  1\  \V.  II. 
■  •   subliminal  oonseiousne        !•  is  not,  my  purpose  to 
appr.  of  our  enquiry  in  l£      it.  to  say  that  I 

af.'        mphatically  with  Mr.  M  .  •  ■         •  - 

— M  the  time  tor  &  priori  cfuJm  of  •rgument,  f'»r  the  subjective  pronounoemenl  i 
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of  leading  minds,  for  amateurish  talk  and  pious  opinion,  has  passed  away  ;  the 
question  of  the  survival  of  man  is  a  branch  of  experimental  psychology.  Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  evidence  in  the  actual  observed  phenomena  of  automatism, 
apparitions,  and  the  like,  for  a  transcendental  energy  in  living  men,  or  for  an 
influence  emanating  from  personalities  which  have  overpassed  the  tomb  ?  This 
is  the  definite  question,  which  we  can  at  least  intelligibly  discuss,  and  which 
either  we  or  our  descendants  may  some  day  hope  to  answer." 

From  this  brief  preamble  let  us  now  pass  at  once  to  the  main  sub- 
ject of  this  paper.  Two  reports  on  the  trance  phenomena  of  Mrs. 
Piper  have  been  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Kesearch,  and  to  these  I  refer  the  reader  for  information 
concerning  the  experiments  made  with  her  prior  to  the  year  1892. 
All  that  I  need  repeat  here  is  that  Mrs.  Piper  passes  into  a  trance 
during  which  apparently  another  personality  than  the  normal  waking 
Mrs.  Piper  "  controls  "  her  body,  uses  her  organs  of  speech,  and  shows 
a  knowledge  of  facts  which  Mrs.  Piper  could  not  have  obtained  by 
ordinary  means.  This  other  personality  purports  to  be  the  "  spirit  "  of 
a  disembodied  human  being,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  "  Doctor 
Phinuit"  This  Phinuit  claims  to  derive  most  of  his  knowledge  from 
the  "  spirit-friends  '  of  the  persons  who  have  "  sittings '  with  Mrs. 
Piper.  On  some  occasions  Mrs.  Piper's  voice  is  apparently  controlled 
not  by  Phinuit,  but  by  some  "  spirit-friend  "  of  the  sitter,  and  the  com- 
munications made  then  are  usually  much  more  personal  and  striking 
than  when  given  through  the  intervention  of  Phinuit  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  these  phenomena  precisely  without  going  into  much  fuller 
detail  than  my  space  allows,  or  using  language  which  implies  apprecia- 
tion of  the  "  spiritistic  "  hypothesis.  Mrs.  Piper's  sittings  in  America 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  during  the  past  eight  years  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  James  and  myself,  and  Mrs.  Piper  also  gave  a 
series  of  eighty-three  sittings  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1889-90, 
under  the  supervision  of  several  prominent  members  of  our  Society 
there.  Since  the  publication  of  the  previous  reports  on  Mrs.  Piper, 
which  dealt  with  her  sittings  in  England  and  those  in  America  up  to 
the  close  of  1891,  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  quality 
of  the  communications  and  some  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  their 
significance.  This  improvement  appears  to  be  due  partly  at  least  to 
the  sudden  death  early  in  1892,  of  a  young  man  who  may  be  called 
George  Robinson,  who  purported  t«>  make  himself  known  about  four 
weeks  later  through  Mrs.  Piper's  tranee,  and  who  has  smee  that  time 
furnished  much  information  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  idente 
and  who  has  claimed  also  to  be  present  very  frequently  for  the  purpose 
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of  assisting  other  alleged  "  communicators."  Another  circumstance 
which  has  contributed  toward  the  improvement  manifest  in  Mrs. 
Piper's  sittings  is  the  development  of  automatic  writing  during  her 
trance.  Mrs.  Piper's  right  hand  is  taken  possession  of,  so  to  speak,  by 
some  other  "  control,"  purporting  to  be  a  deceased  friend  of  the  sitter, 
while  Phinuit  "  controls '  the  voice.  On  two  occasions  both  hands 
wrote  contemporaneously  and  independently  of  each  other,  purporting 
to  represent  different  deceased  persons,  while  Phinuit  was  using  the 
voice. 

That  the  first  hypothesis  for  consideration  in  our  earlier  investiga- 
tions was  that  of  imposture  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Piper,  will  not  surprise 
any  one  who  is  aware  of  the  fraud  practised  by  nearly  all  public  "  medi- 
ums." This  hypothesis  has  been  discussed  elsewhere,1  and  I  mention 
it  here  only  to  discuss  it  as  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Piper.  That  she  passes  into  a  genuine  trance  in  which  the  dominant 
personality  is  not  the  normal  waking  Mrs.  Piper,  and  in  which  proof  of 
supernormal  knowledge  is  given,  I  regard  as  fully  established.  The 
hypothesis  which  seemed  to  me  for  some  years  the  most  satisfactory 
was  that  of  an  auto-hypnotic  trance  in  which  a  secondary  personality 
of  Mrs.  Piper  either  erroneously  believed  itself  to  be  or  consciously 
and  falsely  pretended  to  be  the  ••  spirit  of  a  deceased  human  being, 
and  fictiti'  represented  various  other  personalities  according  to  the 

latent  hi  ome  of  the  sitters.     Some  extension  of  this  hypothesis 

I  -till  regard  aa  ti        tically  applicable,  but  not  as  practically  satisfac- 

md  this  change  in  my  opinion  is  due  chiefly  to  the  series  of 

manifestations  purporting  I  ae  from  the  above-mentioned  George 

Robinson,      This  gentleman  was  known  to  me  personally,  but  the  bond 

between  o  1  an  Intellectual        .  and  not  that  of  an  old,  intimate, 

and  emotional  friendship.      !!'•  had  an  absolute  disbelief   in  any  future 

life,  and  sou.  before  hi-  death,  afl  the  result  of  a  discussion 

\><  be  declared  very  emphatically  that  if  he  should  die  before 

I  did,  and   found   himself   "still   existing/1  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 

b  of  that  continued  existen        £bout  four  weeks  after 

hi        :th,  which         rred   in  New  fork,  an  intimate  friend  of  his 

whom    I    -hall   call   .John   Smith,    had   a   sitting   with    Mr-.    Piper.      At 

th       tl   ./.  aft»-r  a  few         menta  bad  been  made  concerning  .John 
naith  himself,  and  relatives  of  his  connected  with  articles  which  In; 

j.i  I'hinuit  of  ( ie«  »i  ■•■   Kohiu  on   as  anxious  to 

1  S«  •        \'r>,<  <    dings"  Of  tl"'  B0Ci«-tv  (<>r  I'svchicul  k«^anh,  Parts  XVII  and 
•  I. 
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communicate.  During  the  sitting  George  .Robinson's  real  name  was 
given  in  full,  also  the  names,  both  Christian  and  surname,  of  several  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  including  the  name  of  the  sitter.  Phinuit 
acted  as  intermediary,  so  to  speak,  repeating  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
statements  which  he  said  were  being  made  by  George  Robinson.  Un- 
fortunately, but  necessarily,  the  most  important  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  George  Robinson  was  in  some  way  "  communicating  "  can- 
not be  published.  It  concerns  the  confidential  remembrances  of  friends, 
dealing  not  only  with  personal  matters  pertaining  to  George  Robinson 
alone,  but  with  incidents  of  a  private  nature  relating  to  other  per- 
sons living ;  and  in  describing  such  as  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  I  shall 
use  fictitious  names.  Articles  which  had  belonged  to  G.  R.  and  which 
J.  S.  had  taken  to  the  sitting  were  at  once  recognized  and  circumstances 
relating  to  them  were  correctly  specified.  Thus,  concerning  a  pair  of 
studs  that  J.  S.  was  wearing,  the  statement  was  made  that  G.  R.'s 
mother  had  taken  them  and  given  them  to  his  father,  who  had  given 
them  to  J.  S.  At  the  time  of  the  sitting  J.  S.  knew  that  they  had  been 
taken  from  G.  R.'s  body,  but  not  that  G.  R.'s  mother  (stepmother)  had 
taken  them  from  the  body,  or  that  it  was  she  who  suggested  to  Mr.  R. 
to  send  them  to  J.  S.,  who  had  written  to  Mr.  R.  to  ask  for  some  little 
memento  of  his  friend. 

Meredith,  an  intimate  friend  of  J.  S.  and  G.  R.,  was  mentioned. 
"  Lent  a  book  to  Meredith.  Tell  him  to  keep  it  for  me.  Go  to  my 
room  where  my  desk  is."  In  reply  to  enquiries  Meredith  stated  that 
the  last  time  he  saw  Robinson  was  in  Robinson's  own  room  several 
months  before  the  latter's  death.  They  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  together,  and  Robinson  had  pressed  Meredith  to  take  away 
some  of  his  manuscripts  and  books.  As  Meredith  was  about  to  leave 
the  city  he  was  reluctant  to  do  so,  but  was  (April,  1892)  under  the 
impression  that  he  did  take  some  manuscript  or  book  away,  lie  could 
not,  however,  remember  either  what  it  was  or  what  he  did  with  it 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  by  G.  R,  with  strongly  persona] 
specific  references,  were  James  and  Mary  Howard,  and  in  connection 
with  Mrs.  Howard  came  the  name  Katherine.  "  Toll  her,  she  '11  know. 
I  will  solve  the  problems,  Katherine."  This  had  do  significance  for  J. 
S.  at  the  time,  though  he  was  aware  that  Katherine,  a  daughter  of 
Howard,  was  known  to  Robinson.  On  the  day  following  the  sitting  J. 
S.  gave  Howard  a  detailed  account  <,>(  it,  and  Howard  then  narrated  that 
Robinson,  when  he  had  last  staved  with  them,  had  talked  frequently 
with    Katherine  (a  girl  of   fifteen   vears  of  age)  upon  such  subjects  as 
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"Time,"  "Space,"  "God,"  "Eternity,"  and  pointed  out  to  her  how 
unsatisfactory  the  commonly  accepted  solutions  were.  He  added  that 
some  time  he  would  solve  the  problems  and  let  her  know,  using  almost 
the  very  words  of  the  communication  made  at  the  sitting.  J.  S.  said 
that  he  was  entirely  unaware  of  these  circumstances.  I  was  myself  of 
course  unaware  of  them,  and  in  fact  nearly  every  statement  made  at  the 
sitting,  during  which  I  was  the  note-taker,  concerned  matters  of  which 
I  was  absolutely  ignorant  As  I  have  already  said,  the  most  personal 
references  made  at  the  sitting  cannot  be  quoted ;  they  were  regarded 
by  J.  S.  as  profoundly  characteristic  of  Kobinson,1  and  in  minor  mat- 
ters, such  as  in  the  words  of  greeting  to  the  sitter,  the  manner  of  refer- 
ence to  his  mother  being  with  him  "  spiritually,"  and  his  father  and 

p)  mother  living,  etc.,  the  sitter  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
vraitemHance  of  the  personality  of  Kobinson. 

It  so  happened  that  appointments  had  been  made  for  other  sitters, 
and  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  a  special  opportunity  was  given 
for  further  communication  from  G.  R,  at  a  sitting  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Howard  were  present  In  the  interim  I  accompanied  several 
sitters  as  note-taker,  and  at  each  of  these  Phinuit  represented  G.  R 
as  anxious  to  see  his  friends.  Only  one  of  these  sitters  had  been 
known  to  G<  Robinson,  and  he  was  recognized  (it  was  his  first 

sitti  ith  Mrs.  Piper),  and  Gh  H.  Bent  a  m  ge  to  the  sitters  son, 
On  beinj  1   where  Gh   H.  had  known  his  son  the  correct  reply 

that  they  had  been  students  together  at  colic  The  sitter 
then  asked   for  a  descriptioD   of  his  summer  home  which  G.   R   had 

once  '1.     This  also  was  correctly  given. 

At  the  Howards'  first  sitting  Phinuit  spoke  only  a  few  words,  and 

t  immediately  for  what  purported  to  be  (>.  EL,  using 

the  v  T:        itementfl  mad<        <•  intimately  persona]  and  charac- 

tic     Mutual  friends   were   referred  to  by  name,  enquiries  wen* 

made  about  private  matte  .<1  in  short,  the  Howards,  who  were  not, 

;>o-<-d  t,,  take  any  interest  in  psychical  research  and  who  had 

been  indueerl  },y  the  |  nit  of  .1.  S.  t«>  make  a  trial,  were  profoundly 

impressed  with  the  feeling  that  they  v        in  truth  holding  a  com 
1 1  iiM  or  to  a  question  that  has  pei  bapt  already  arisen  in  the 

Nader's  mind,  that  Gh  i   in  Mar<h,  1^88,  about   four;  beforehll 

I  a  sitting  with  Mr-..  I'ijxr  unUYr  ;m  assumed  name,  and  tli.it  in  the  latter 

I  .John  Smith  rallad  BpOB  MlS.  Plpef  wtth  DM  on  the  cliaiH'r  of  finding 

her  ■  '<•<!,  hut  the  WBS  about  to  hit  for  ;i  ladj,  ;m<  1  u<-  left  ininndi.it.l  v.     Bit 

r<   il  n;i  .i  -,  not  of  <  ,,\n  >   mentioned.     The  DSXl  vi.sitof  J.  B.  to  Mrs.  Piper  W§  • 

oation  <!•  1  aho< 
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sation  with  the  personality  of  the  friend  whom  they  had  known  so 
many  years.  Space  fails  to  give  the  details  of  numerous  later  inci- 
dents, and  I  shall  make  but  a  very  brief  reference  to  one  or  two. 

For  example,  G.  K.  was  very  anxious  to  speak  to  his  father  about 
some  private  business,  and  to  aid  in  convincing  his  father,  who  lived 
in  a  distant  city,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  recently  present  in 
"  spirit  form"  with  his  father  when  the  latter  had  accidentally  broken 
the  negative  of  his  (G.  R's)  photograph.  This  was  unknown  to  the 
Howards  and  they  wrote  for  verification.  It  proved  to  be  true,  and 
Mr.  K  had  not  even  mentioned  the  accident  to  his  wife.  At  a  later 
date,  the  middle  of  May,  Mrs.  Piper  was  giving  some  sittings  in  New 
York,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  travelled  thither,  and  had  a  sitting,  of 
course  under  assumed  names.  They  were  at  once  recognized,  also 
articles  which  they  had  taken  belonging  to  G.  E.,  who  was  particularly 
anxious  to  give  as  much  information  as  possible  in  the  way  of  tests. 
It  was  arranged  that  his  father  should  do  something  that  afternoon — 
the  sitting  was  in  the  morning — having  relation  to  G.  R,  and  that  G. 
R  should  state  at  the  next  sitting  what  was  done.  At  the  next  sitting, 
the  second  day  afterward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  not  being  present,  three 
acts  were  described  as  having  been  performed  by  his  father  and  mother. 
It  turned  out  that  two  of  these  had  been  done  as  described,  nor  were 
there  any  other  test  incidents, — but  the  third,  the  writing  of  a  certain 
explanatory  letter,  had  not  been  actually  carried  out.  Mr.  R  had  in- 
tended writing  such  a  letter  and  consulted  his  wife  about  the  proposed 
contents,  but  had  not  found  time  to  write  it  On  several  other 
occasions  I  have  found  a  similar  mistake  in  communications,  suggesting 
that  this  apparently  supernormal  knowledge  of  our  world  is  obtained 
indirectly  and  telepathically  through  the  minds  of  living  persons, 
rather  than  by  a  direct  visual  perception  such  as  we  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Piper  has  given  sittings  to  some  scores  of  different  persons 
since  these  early  sittings  at  which  G.  R  first  communicated,  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  not  one  who  was  known  to  the  living  G.  R  has 
failed  to  be  recognized  by  the  communicating  G.  R,  who  has  given 
the  sitters  name  and  made  statements  showing  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  relations  that  existed  between  them  prior  to  (J.  K.'s  death. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  any  one  been  claimed  as  a  friend  who  was 

not  known  to  the  living  G.  K.  Frequently  (1.  EL,  Dearly  all  of  whoM 
communications  are  written,  acts  as  amanuensis,  so  to  speak,  for  some 
other  deceased  friend  who  is  apparently  unable  to  use  Mr>.  Piper's 

hand  easily,  lmieh  as  an  expert    typewriter  might   take   the   place  of  a 
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beginner ;  and  the  promise  which  Gr.  R.  made  to  me  when  living,  that 
he  would  do  all  he  could  to  establish  the  fact  of  another  life,  if  there 
were  one,  has  been  often  referred  to,  especially  in  connection  with  this 
assistance  rendered  to  other  alleged  communicators — most  of  them 
strangers  to  Gr.  R. 

Now,  of  the  different  prima  facie  suppositions  that  might  be  applied 
in  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  which  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  by  the  cases  cited,  there  are  two  that  appear  most 
plausible.  One  is  telepathy  from  the  living,  the  other  would  include 
also  telepathy  from  the  dead.  I  have  myself  been  driven  to  the  latter, 
a  form  of  the  "  spiritistic  "  hypothesis.  This  paper  is  written  for  the 
purpose  not  of  proving,  but  of  illustrating,  and  a  full  report  of  my 
investigations  will  shortly  appear  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  where  detailed  accounts  will  be  given  of  state- 
ments made  by  other  communicators  as  well  as  Gr.  R.  In  none  of 
these  other  cases,  however,  is  the  evidence  so  abundant  or  so  complete 
as  in  the  case  of  G.  R,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  evi- 
dence of  this  continued  personal  existence  manifested  through  Mrs. 
Piper's  trance  is  much  stronger,  taken  altogether,  than  any  other  case 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  history. 

I  shall  add  merely  a  few  words  concerning  the  obstacles  which  are 
in  the  way  of  the  alleged  communicators  themselves. 

There  are  of  course  many  obscurities  and  irrelevancies  in  the  com- 
munications purporting  to  come  from  the  deceased  friends  of  sitters, 
and  it  is  these  which  make  any  satisfactory  interpretation  of  them 
difficult.  George  Robinson  attributes  bis  special  success  as  a  commu- 
nicator to  a  combination  of  several  favoring  conditions, — his  sudden 
death  while  in  the  full  of  his  intellectual    Vigor,   the  opportunity 

afforded  him  of  (communicating  shortly  after  his  death,  and  the  con- 

tin  of  that  opportunity,   the  feet  that  his  strongest  attachments 

were  to  per  11  living,  his  familiarity  with  mental  operations,  and 

his  habit  of  introspection  It  is  claimed  that  among  the  difficulties 
which  prevent  clear  communications  are  the  following:  (I)  the  ill- 
health  of  lira  Piper  herself  Oil  various  occasions*  -there  is  thru  less  <>f 

wh:  aliar  land  of  energy  (spoken  of  as  "light")  is  available  for 

the  act  of  communication,  and  the  result  is  more  or  Less  dreamy  in 
char*  (2)  confusion  still  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  communi- 

•vlio  i   described  as  frequently  remaining  in  a  comatose  state  for 

ne  after  death  ;  (8)  confu  ion  produced  by  the  very  act,  of 

omunicating,  which  i        d  to  have  b  tendency  to  cause  a  loss  of 
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consciousness  as  by  taking  a  drug ;  (4)  communication  is  chiefly  tele- 
pathic, and  there  is  a  tendency  for  every  thought  that  passes  through 
the  communicator's  mind  to  be  expressed,  and  not  only  those  which  he 
wishes  to  express. 

Attention  has  been  given  for  the  most  part  hitherto  to  questions  of 
personal  identity  and  the  conditions  of  "communicating."  These  are 
the  primarily  important  questions,  and  the  answers  obtained  are  more 
or  less  verifiable.  Statements  have  also  been  made  concerning  the 
other  world  which  are  hardly  verifiable  by  us  at  present,  and  which 
perhaps  raise  more  doubts  and  enquiries  than  they  are  intended  to 
solve.  Such,  for  example,  as  that  the  deceased  have  ethereal  organ- 
isms, which  once  inhabited  their  ordinary  flesh-and-blood  organisms, 
and  that  there  is  a  definitely  located  portion  of  space  within  the  solar 
system  which  forms  their  ethereal  abode.  There  are  many  difficulties 
demanding  solution  before  these  and  other  statements  concerning  ex- 
periences after  death  can  be  regarded  as  a  certain  revelation.  Psychi- 
cal science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  as  other  sciences  were  centuries  ago. 
Once  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  even  Socrates  could 
deem  it  impious  to  desire  after  the  knowledge  of  those  heavenly  bodies 
whose  goings-on  were  the  secrets  of  the  gods.  It  is  not  now  such  a 
fool's  errand  to  seek  some  lines  of  intelligence  that  may  gleam  from  the 
surface  of  another  planet  Now  there  are  nautical  almanacs,  and  other 
suns.  We  can  prove  now  the  substance  of  stars  invisible  to  us  and 
chart  their  flamings  and  their  kinships.  So  too  we  may  learn  that  the 
consciousness  of  man  is  not  restricted  to  the  domain  of  this  ordinary 
earthly  life,  our  knowledge  may  widen  as  with  starry  systems,  and  it 
may  prove  no  hopeless  task  hereafter  to  find  some  u  bolometer  '  that 
"still  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark'  shall  measure  the  energies  of 
departed  but  persistent  human  souls. 

Richard  Hodgson. 


The  Porum 
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THE   POLITICAL   SITUATION". 

The  country  is  suffering  to-day  from  two  sequelae  of  the  civil  war. 
One  is  the  currency  question,  aDd  the  other  the  tariff  question.  Of 
neither  of  them,  as  national  questions  of  momentous  interest,  had  any- 
body the  smallest  idea  before  the  war.  What  the  political  prophets 
thought  would  follow  it,  were  great  disorder  in  the  South  and  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  army  to  go  back  to  civil  life  and  peaceful  in- 
dustry, and,  possibly,  in  persuading  the  people  to  pay  the  national  debt 
X  f  these  perplexities  has  come  upon  us.     The  troubles  which 

have  come  upon  us  are  a  Btrong  desire  to  debase  the  currency  and  to 
vv  heavy  taxation  for  protective  purpoa       These  two  problems  to- 
day constitute  almost  the  Bum  total  of  our  politics,  and  they  present 
theme  in  an  extremely  onmanageable  form 

The  plan  of  "firing  mom        i  farther,  by  debasing  or  depreciating 
it.  ba  a  '.       old  one    It  is  doI  quite  as  old  as  metallic  money,  but  it  is 
as  old  a         il  tender.     There  was  no  use  in  debasing  the  medium  of 
change    -  '  nobody  was  obliged  t<>  take  it  in  return  for  his 

>r  in  payment  of  what,  was  due  to  him    But  bo  bood  as  the 
i  of  rnori^y  b<-(\an  10  a  governmental  function,  the  practice  of  adul- 
teration, or  clipping,  Or  in   Some   manner  altering  it,  BO  BS  tO  retain   its 

purchasing  or  liquidating  power,  while  Lowering  its  real  value,  became 
aeral    The  Gri  >rted  to  it;  bo  <li<l  the  Romans.    So 

hav»-.   nearly   all    modern    Qatioi  But   until   our  time   it   has  always 

been   a  device  for  the  easy  payment  of  public  debts.    It  was  the 

hvoi  »rt  of  eml>arr;i     ■■<!  ■rnments   before  the  days  of  public 

l>yritfht,  Mtt|  \>y  t !*•-  J  M  um  Publishing  I  ''Hii|uiiiy. 
17 
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Loans.  It  was  the  government  that  was  to  get  the  benefit  of  it,  not 
private  individuals.  That  it  was  a  fraudulent  device,  and  that  it  was 
a  thing,  if  possible,  to  be  concealed,  nobody  ever  denied.  History  may 
be  searched  in  vain  for  any  assertion  of  its  morality.  To  see  that  it 
must  always  have  been  looked  upon  as  dishonest,  one  has  only  to  ask 
one's  self  why  men  invented  money,  and  why  it  has  continued  in  use. 
They  invented  it,  and  have  clung  to  it,  simply  as  a  measure  of  value  ; 
that  is,  a  small  portable  memorandum  of  the  worth  of  something  they 
have  parted  with,  which  shall  procure  them,  on  presentation,  something 
as  valuable  as  that  thing.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  practice  of 
hoarding,  or  hiding  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  has  prevailed  in  all 
ages.  People  have  buried  them  in  the  ground,  or  concealed  them  in 
holes  and  corners,  in  the  belief  and  expectation  that  no  matter  how 
long  they  might  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  use,  their  purchasing 
power  would  remain  uncnanged.  Sovereigns  traded  on  this  popular 
belief  in  the  steadiness  of  their  value,  by  lowering  this  value  secretly. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  only  sovereigns  who  resorted  to  this  mode  of 
raising  the  wind,  and  it  was  so  easy  that  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury nearly  all  sovereigns  resorted  to  it.  They  were  the  official  keepers 
of  the  national  measure,  and  they  privately  shortened  it  for  their  own 
benefit  They  enlarged  the  power  of  regulating  the  currency  into  the 
power  of  "  scaling  "  their  own  debts. 

During  our  civil  war,  we  followed  their  example.  We  issued 
debased  currency, — that  is,  dollars  that  were  of  inferior  value  to  real 
dollars, — and,  in  our  distress,  not  only  paid  the  public  debts  with  them, 
but  authorized  all  debtors  to  do  the  same  thing  to  their  creditors.  We 
excused  this  on  the  same  ground  on  which  we  excused  our  killing  peo- 
ple or  destroying  property  at  the  South,  namely,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  save  the  life  of  the  nation.  Congress  had  the  right  of  every  govern- 
ment to  preserve  its  own  existence  by  any  means  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  The  country  accepted  this  view  of  the  matter.  Our  Goi  em- 
inent, we  said,  has  issued  debased  money  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
There  has  been  no  concealment  about  it,  and  it  will  all  be  made  right 
in  the  end.  Its  dollars  are  bad  dollars.  The  reason  it  issued  them 
was  the  same  as  those  for  which  it  has  destroyed  thousands  oi  lives 
and  vast  amounts  of  property. 

Winn  the  war  was  over,  however,  a  very  eunous  thing  happened. 

Some  people  came  forward  and  said:  M  We  see  these  dollars  oi  yours 

are  really  not  money,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  promises  to 
pay  money.       5foU  Say  yOU  issued  them  during    the  war  OH   the   plea  of 
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necessity.  The  war  has  now  been  oyer  for  some  years,  and  the  neces- 
sity has  disappeared  Is  it  not  time  that  you  paid  them,  or  at  all 
events  ceased  to  compel  people  to  take  them  in  payment  of  their 
debts  ?  '  The  answer  to  these  questions  came  from  the  Supreme 
Court  in  what  were  known  as  the  Legal-Tender  Cases.1  The  court 
said  that  the  power  to  regulate  the  currency,  which  every  government 
must  have,  was  really  a  power  to  make  any  kind  of  money  it  pleased ; 
that  it  had  power  not  only  to  stamp  and  weigh  the  metal  or  metals 
which  mankind  has  in  all  ages  agreed  to  regard  as  the  only  true  money, 
the  only  safe  measure  of  value,  but  to  make  money  out  of  any  metal 
or  other  material,  to  issue  it  instead  of  the  money  actually  current,  to 
raise  or  lower  its  value  in  the  market,  and  to  give  it  any  name  it 
thought  proper, — to  call,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  paper  ten  inches  by 
four  "One  dollar,"  or  to  declare  a  piece  of  copper  or  platinum  to  be 
of  the  same  value  as  a  circular  piece  of  gold  weighing  25T-§-g-  grains, 
and  usable  for  the  same  purposes  ; — that  therefore  its  paper  promises  to 
pay  money  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  money.  All  the  discus- 
sion which  has  raged  among  lawyers  over  this  decision  has  turned  on 
the  constitutionality  of  it,  not  on  the  justice  or  honesty  of  it.  The 
court  judged  of  the  power  of  Congress  in  this  matter  of  currency  by 
analog  It  said  that  Ooi        ~s  must  have  the  power  over  the  currency 

an  "incident  of  sovereignty,"  which  all  the  old  governments  have 
had,  and  the  definition  of  sovereignty  was  obtained  by  observing  the 
pn  igna     Turning  to  history,  it  found  that  all  the  older 

rnments  had  depreciated  the  currency  (<>r  their  own  benefit,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it  found  one  champion  of  the  right  to  do  it,  or  that  any 
one  of  these  governments  ever  publicly  claimed  such  a  right  for  itself. 
8  >  that  wo  have  clothed  our  Government  with  a  power  which  no  other 
vernment  hi  !  in  the  forum  of  morals.     The  right  to 

inish   people  for  their  religious  opinions  might  in  feci  be  reco 
oized,  with  more  [on  q  "incident  of  sovereignty"  on  the  same 

ounds.    "  Oi  /''".  ejus  rdigio  l accepted  maxim  of  European 

public  law  Cor  a  thousand  3 1 

0  tof  this  decision  hi      rown  our  currency  question,  as  we  see  it 

the  people  of  the  United  States  beard  from  the 

mouths  of  their  judges  that  their  Qovernment  bad  the  power  not  only 

money, — that  is   to  weigh,  stamp,  and  ■  it  a  name, 

— but  to  eh         the  materia]  t><v  it,  and  fix  it'  value,  a  large  party 

1  Th"  « IT*  <  t  of  iii.  ,«-(|.<  1  ions  will  be  found  rammed  <i|>  in  Chapa  l\ii  of 

II;in'n  "  Arm  riean  <  'on  titutional   Lav 
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sprang  up,  commanding  a  majority  in  Congress,  and  demanded  that 
the  Government  should  go  to  work  to  make  money  out  of  paper,  and 
pay  its  debts  with  it.  This  party  was  beaten,  after  a  hard  struggle,  by 
the  aid  of  various  arguments  of  which  the  foremost  was,  that  paper 
having  no  intrinsic  value  Congress  might  increase  it  to  any  extent 
it  pleased,  and  it  would  thus  soon  become  worthless, — witness  the 
Continental  paper,  the  French  assignats,  and  the  Confederate  money. 
The  greenbackers  then  abandoned  the  field,  or  were  in  the  fair  way  of 
abandoning  it,  when  silver  began  to  fall  heavily.  It  at  once  seemed 
to  them  that  here  was  something  cheap,  comparatively  easy  to  get 
hold  of,  and  therefore  peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
which  was  already  in  use  as  currency  in  many  countries  and  would  be 
nearly  as  good  as  greenbacks  as  a  means  of  restoring  prosperity.  It 
could  not  be  said  of  it,  as  had  been  said  of  the  greenback,  that  it  had  no 
intrinsic  value.  It  had  value,  apart  from  its  use  as  money.  It  was  a 
metal.  Moreover  Congress  could  not  increase  the  quantity  of  it  at 
pleasure,  as  it  could  increase  the  quantity  of  greenbacks.  Its  amount 
was  fixed  by  nature. 

There  then  grew  up  about  silver  a  remarkable  amount  of  legendary 
matter.  The  ancient  idea  that  money  was  a  measure  of  value  seemed 
to  fade  away.  To  the  demand  of  those  who  insisted  that  gold  should 
be  retained  in  circulation,  and  that  silver  should,  as  money,  bear  some 
fixed  ratio  to  it,  the  answer  was  made  that  we  could  by  legislation 
make  the  ratio  anything  we  pleased, — 15  to  1,  or  16  to  1,  or  20  to  1. 
Some  preferred  15  to  1  because  this  was  the  ratio  fixed  by  the  Al- 
mighty when  placing  the  two  metals  in  the  ground.  Others  did  not 
think  any  ratio  was  necessary  because  gold  ought  not  to  be  retained  in 
circulation  in  a  country  of  poor  or  plain  people.  Silver  ought  to  do  all 
the  work  of  money.  If  it  was  too  heavy,  as  some  said,  for  daily  use,  let 
it  be  stored  and  have  paper  issued  against  it.  Paper  money,  by  the  by, 
could  be  issued  "against "  anything.  It  did  not  need  to  be  exchange- 
able for  a  thing  provided  it  were  "  based  "  on  it,  that  is,  if  the  issuer  of 
the  paper  owned  something  of  value  which  he  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  issued  it  Therefore,  silver  did  not  need  to  be  mined  or  coined  in 
order  to  "  base"  paper  on  it.  We  need  only,  one  member  oi  Congn 
said,  have  our  engineers  calculate  how  much  silver  there  was  in  a 
mountain,  and  we  could  then  "base'  paper  on  it  to  that  amount 
Silver,  too,  was  gradually  personified  into  something  almost  human. 
It  was  entitled  to  "a  place  of  honor."    It  was  the  friend  oi  the  poor, 

and  stayed  with   people  in    times  of  misfortune  when   gold    tied    to  the 
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rich,  or  to  foreign  countries.  You  could  be  ungrateful,  or  indifferent, 
to  silver  as  to  a  human  friend.  Very  recently,  a  member  of  Congress 
reproached  a  newspaper  in  this  city  with  "  never  having  said  a  kind 
word  of  silver."  Silver  came  to  have  a  "cause"  of  its  own,  to  be 
degraded  or  betrayed.  It  had  triumphs  to  achieve  and  defeats  to  sus- 
tain. You  could  insult  silver,  or  slight  it,  or  slander  it,  or  humiliate 
it,  or  snub  it  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  in  the 
discussions  of  the  past  ten  years  the  smallest  recognition,  on  the  silver 
side,  that  money  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  measure  of  value  simply.  It  has 
been  treated  throughout  as  a  commodity  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  make  as  plentiful  as  possible,  and  put  within  easy 
reach  of  as  large  a  number  of  people  as  possible.  On  this  view  of  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  what  we  call  the  silver  party,  which  is  now 
in  the  field,  has  been  founded. 

Now  the  founding,  in  a  country  of  universal  suffrage,  of  a  party 
which  looks  on  money  not  as  a  measure  of  value  but  as  a  commodity, 
is  a  new  things  and  a  serious  one.  The  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
on  the  subject  of  currency  have,  as  I  have  already  said,  been  many 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  aberration  in  which 
the  pretence,  at  least,  of  regarding  money  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
regulate  the  exchange  of  commodities,  was  not  kept  up.  This  pretence 
often  covered  fraudulent  alterations  of  the  standard,  but  it  was  never 
laid  aside,  and  the  alterations  were  concealed.  The  adulterators  and 
debasers  never  said,  "Nevermind  about  the  purchasing  power  of  this; 
tin-  more  there  is  of  it  the  better  for  yon."  They  always  said,  "This 
is  just  the  same  as  what  you  have  got  already,  and  will  purchase  you 
just  the  same  amount  of  anything  you  desire."  Moreover,  like  most 
other  functions  of  government  in  times  past,  the  regulation  of  the  cur- 

CJ  was   always   left  in  tin-  hands  of  a   few  experts,  that  is,  of  men 

who  made  the  currency  a  matter  of  scientific  observation,  and  who 

/hi.  according  t<>  their  lights,  t<>  make  money  a  measure,  as  well 

I   medium,  <>f  exchange      For  the  currency  question  is  Dot  alto- 

ther,  as  many  suppose,  a  question  of  material  <»r  of  quantity.     Jt 

essentially  <>r  mainly  a  question  of  psychology.     What  they  study, 

who  study  it,  aright,  is  the  way  the  human  mind  plays  around  exchange. 

The  merits  or  demerit!  of  gold  or  silver  or  paper  as  money  are  to  be 

found  not  in  the  things  themselves,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the  people 

who  use  them  look  at  them    Take  Ghresham's  Law  far  instance.    It 

',  when  then-  ;ue  two  kinds  of  currency, — one  inferior  in  v;due 

to  the  other,  but  both  legal  tender, — the  more  valuable  one  will  leave 
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the  country.  "Well,  the  more  valuable  one  does  not  walk  off  of  its  own 
accord ;  it  is  sent  away  by  men  who  see  profit  in  exporting  it.  The  ob- 
jection to  silver — the  great  overwhelming  one — is  that  the  men  who 
make  most  use  of  coin  prefer  gold.  And  what  all  statesmen  or  econo- 
mists who  make  a  specialty  of  currency  try  to  get  at  through  tables  of 
prices,  and  movements  of  bullion,  is  how  people  feel  about  the  different 
kind  of  medium  in  which  they  make  their  purchases  and  pay  their 
debts. 

The  transfer  to  the  newspaper,  the  caucus,  the  convention,  and  the 
popular  vote,  of  this  extremely  delicate  task  of  deciding  what  kind  of 
money  in  any  given  country  makes  the  best  measure  of  value,  while 
furnishing  the  most  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
something  new.  The  problem  before  the  country  next  autumn,  will 
be  almost  as  much  how  to  take  the  measure  of  value  out  of  politics, 
as  how  to  get  at  the  right  measure  just  now.  For  there  will  be  little 
use  in  establishing  the  gold  standard  or  any  other  standard,  unless 
politicians  can  be  induced  to  let  it  alone,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  will  change  it  only  to  secure  greater  steadiness,  and  not  to 
help  debtors  or  to  stimulate  a  particular  branch  of  industry.  Until  it 
is  well  established  that  the  currency  will  not  come  up  as  a  question  to 
be  settled  by  the  popular  vote  at  every  Presidential  election,  there  can- 
not be  any  industrial  or  commercial  peace  or  tranquillity.  The  questions 
of  ratio  or  no  ratio,  of  one  metal  or  another,  of  government  paper  or 
bank  paper,  of  elasticity  or  fixity, — have  all  to  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  on  the  standard  of  value,  and  this  class  of  problem 
is  no  more  capable  of  being  settled  at  the  polls  than  are  parallels  of 
latitude  or  of  longitude.  The  debating  of  it  on  the  stump,  except  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  some  great  folly,  or  to  procure  their  transfer 
to  experts,  is  a  patent  absurdity.  The  one  thing  which  the  popular 
vote  can  safely  do  for  the  currency,  is  to  direct  its  committal  to 
a  few  men  who  are  familiar  with  it  both  from  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  side.  This,  too,  is  the  main  object  of  the  championship  of  the 
gold  standard  which  we  now  witness.  What  the  "  gold  bugs  "  really 
demand  is  not  the  gold  standard,  so  much  as  assimulation  in  currenev 
matters  to  the  other  great  commercial  nations,  and  the  absolute  abandon- 
ment of  the  currency  question  as  a  political  issue.  That  we  shall 
secure  these  things  at  one  election  is  not  likely,  but  the  election  of  a 
President  on  a  sound-money  platform  will  be  the  first  Btep  toward  it, 

and  a  great  one. 

The  currency  problem   is  made  all   the  more  complicated  by   the 
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attitude  of  the  West  toward  the  East.  That  there  is  a  line  dividing 
the  two  regions  has  been  for  a  long  time  vaguely  perceived,  but  it  was 
never  so  clearly  denned  as  by  the  war  feeling  and  by  the  silver  ques- 
tion. Speaking  generally,  the  bulk  of  whatever  there  was  of  pug- 
nacity toward  England  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  Message  was  to  be  found 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  also,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  principal  support  of  the  silver  standard  is  to  be  found  west  of 
the  Alleghanies.  It  is  accompanied  in  both  cases  by  a  dislike  or  dis- 
trust of  the  East,  which  is  partly  social  and  partly  financial,  and  covers 
also  European  countries,  but  principally  England.  The  social  dislike 
or  distrust  would  need  an  article  to  itself.  The  financial  is,  in  the 
main,  that  of  a  borrowing  for  a  creditor  community,  and  that  of  a  new 
agricultural  community  for  one  which  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  commodities  and  exchanging  money.  It  is  composed, 
in  part,  of  the  old  dislike  of  the  farmer  for  the  financier,  and  in  part 
tli at  of  the  poor  debtor  for  the  rich  creditor.  Behind  it  all  lies  great 
ignorance  about  foreigners  and  foreign  relations,  and  of  the  other 
forms  of  society  than  those  by  which  western  men  are  surrounded, 
combined  with  an  immense  sense  of  power.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
western  man  understand  that  a  country  of  70,000,000  of  inhabitants 
nnot  do  anything  that  it  has  a  fancy  to  do,  including  the  circulation 
of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  It  is  also  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  a 
well-dressed  man  with  superfine  manners  docs  not  cherish  evil  designs 
of  >rt     He  does  not  see  bow  the  great  fortunes  he  hears  of  in 

th<  been  honestly  acquired,  and  he,  therefore,  would  bear 

with  equanimity  of  the  bombardment  of  eastern  cities.  He  brooks 
very  ill  the  nnconscioUfl  assumption  of  superiority  which  the  long 
cultivation    of   tip  ;il   art  bril         with    it    in    older   countries,    and 

thinks  it  the  main  business  of  the  American  abroad  to  resent  this  by 
threats  and  defiani 

Among  the  i  rn  people,  a  knowledge  of  tin1  conditions 

of  foreign  exchan  antj.     The  notion  that  a  nation  with  $1,600,- 

000,000  of  [i  mmerce  can  be  a  law  unto  itself  in  commercial 

m.  :i<1  that  it  to  create  financial  conditions  which  will 

cut  u-  oif  from  t:  t  of  the         rid,  is  still    rife   in    that,   part  <»f   tin- 

In  tact,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  Bay  that,  in  spit'-  of 

bigh  dej  of  culture  at  certain  points,  the  \V<  t  is  suffering  all  the 
ol  I  consequences  of  too  greal       lation,     that  is,  want  of  more 

oonl  th  other  ocial  conditions  and  other  f<  >rm  i  of  civilization.    All 

muine  and  steady  pi  Ear  baa  come  from  intercourse  with 
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foreigners  and  familiarity  with  their  point  of  view,  and  readiness  to 
adopt  whatever  is  best  and  most  suitable  in  their  ideas,  manners,  or  cus- 
toms. This  has  been  true  from  the  earliest  times,  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
familiar  phenomenon  of  advancing  civilization.  The  greatest  danger 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  runs  to-day  is  the  danger  of  living  in  its 
own  ideas, — the  belief  that  Providence  still  creates  peculiar  peoples. 

Escape  from  the  silver  idea  is  not  likely  to  be  easy.  The  protec- 
tive idea  is  incorporated  with  it.  The  belief  that  silver  is  a  commodity, 
not  simply  a  measure  of  value,  has  taken  possession  of  the  western 
mind.  The  notion  that  it  is,  therefore,  as  much  entitled  to  protection 
as  any  other  commodity,  by  any  means  within  reach  of  the  Government, 
is  not  easily  dislodged,  so  long  as  the  protective  theory  prevails  at  the 
East  It  is  not  easy  for  an  eastern  protectionist  to  face  the  arguments 
by  which  a  western  man  refuses  to  help  the  East  to  support  its  indus- 
tries by  heavy  duties  so  long  as  the  West,  and  more  especially  the 
mining  States,  have  no  share  in  the  blessings  derived  from  the  national 
policy.  The  western  man  is  a  protectionist,  too,  but  he  wishes  to  push 
the  plan  farther,  and  he  has  concocted  a  theory  of  currency  to  go  along 
with  it.  A  self-supporting  Europe-defying  country,  producing  every- 
thing it  wants  for  its  own  use,  including  its  own  money,  is  his  idea  of  a 
state.  The  eastern  man  goes  only  half  way.  He  wishes  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Europe  industrially,  but  to  keep  up  his  connection  with  it 
pecuniarily,  which  is  not  thorough  and  complete  "Americanism." 

That  these  ideas  will  be  overcome,  except  by  actual  experiment, 
seems  unlikely.  If  the  currency  should  by  the  next  election  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  Government  dominated  by  the  ideas  of  the  silverites, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  deliverance  through  a  panic  of  very  great 
magnitude.  This  is  the  way,  as  a  general  rule,  the  financial  heresies 
of  a  democracy  are  dissipated.  Books  are  not  read,  or  theorists  much 
listened  to.  The  thing  has  to  be  tried.  Nevertheless  discussion  has 
produced  a  great  deal  of  effect  in  the  great  cities  where  commercial 
considerations  tell,  and  the  chances  are  that,  if  the  sound-money  men 
shall  get  hold  of  the  Government  in  1897,  the  cult  of  silver  will  gradu- 
ally retreat,  like  paganism  in  the  early  ages,  to  remote  country  districts, 
and  linger  rather  as  a  superstition  than  as  a  financial  theory,  Several 
things  are  working  against  it,  and  the  most  powerful  is  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  gold ;  bul  its  greatest  support,  that  which 
will  probably  last  longest,  is  patriotic  belief  in  tlu'  power  ^i  the  nation 
to  do  what  it  pleases. 

Much  tin'  same  things   may  he  sanl,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  \ay\\\ 
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question.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a 
tariff  that  shall  fairly  protect  native  industries  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. The  theory  of  protection  has  been  defended  by  many  able  men, 
and  is  held  by  many  honest  ones.  But  the  protective  tariff,  as  enacted 
by  legislation  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  democratic  country,  is  never 
the  protective  tariff  which  publicists  or  economists  work  out  in  their 
libraries.  The  latter  takes  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  industry, 
and  endeavors  to  impose  duties  with  such  impartiality  that  no  one  in- 
dustry shall  profit  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  interfere  with  another's 
freedom  of  action.  Moreover  it  insists  above  all  things  on  permanence 
or,  at  all  events,  on  sufficient  permanence  to  enable  the  legislator  to 
see  the  result  of  his  own  experiments,  as  regards  the  amount  and  the 
incidence  of  his  duties.  This  is  the  sort  of  tariff  protectionists  write 
books  about,  and  lecture  about  and  laud  on  the  stump. 

The  actual  tariff  of  legislation  is  a  totally  different  affair.     It  is 

made  up  not  so  much  on  a  general  view  of  the  needs  of  all  industries, 

on  the  account  each  industry  gives  of  the  amount  of  duty  it  needs 

to  make  it  profitab:        It  favors,  too,  those  which  are  able  to  make 

the  largest  contributions  to  electioneering  expenses  of  the  party  which 

em         t,  without  regard  to  the  general  effect     Permanence  is  the  last 

thing  it  thinks  o£     Our  tariff  has  undergone  twenty-live  changes  since 

the  war,  all  in  the  direction  of  higher  duties.     All  but  one  of  these 

ges  were  made  on  the  demand  of  manafactnrers,  who  claimed 

more  at  I   it  without  any  enquiry  into  the  reason  why 

tie        eded  it,  or  why  they  had  tailed  to  make  sufficient  profits  under 

tli'        sting  duties,  be  tariff  of  the  scientific  protectionists  is 

i  and  probably  never  will  be  Been  in  practice,  nor  is  it  at  all 

likely    that   any    tariff   can    I  have   mueh    stability,  —  and    this    for 

which  apply  to  all.  or  aearlj  all,  rnmental  Interferences 

with  trade  and  industry. 

No  such  interference  can  in  modern  society  ever  be  isolated  or  con- 
fined   t-.  <  or  (\  !*  objeel  .       [\     effects  an'  alw  llv 

mop-  tar-reaching  than  the  promoter  One  of  the  most 

marked  of  these  i    to  stimulate  competition  at  home  by  bringing  more 

pita!  in'  t.  ©ted  industry,— thus  <  1  i  1 1 1  i  r  i  i  >  h  i  1 1  lt  the  advan- 

'••'•tinn  to <     h  beneficiary,  while  tempting  people  to  start 

-v  ineiu.-tries  without  .1    j.^rial  lit'       for  them,  in  reliance  on  pro-tec- 

ii.        ■  that,  like  all  Btimulanl         influence  diminisl  time  goes 

on.  and  the  cry  for  more  duties  or  new dutie   i   con  tant     There  ha- 

I-  I  hi  •  chanj        i  the  tariff  since  1861,  and 
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only  one  of  them  has  been  due  to  the  so-called  free-traders.  All  the 
others  were  made  on  the  demand  of  dissatisfied  protectionists.  And 
yet,  as  any  business  man  will  tell  you,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to 
prosperous  industry  than  stability  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on.  That  is,  business  can  flourish  under  either  a  high  or  low 
tariff,  if  the  business  man  can  make  his  calculations  with  certainty. 
But  of  any  steady  tariff  there  is  no  more  promise,  apparently,  to-day 
than  there  was  ten  years  ago.  If  the  Eepublicans  elect  the  President 
next  fall  and  have  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  they  will  probably  pass 
something  like  the  old  McKinley  tariff  bill,  and  they  will  generally  sup- 
pose that  this  will  bring  in  an  era  of  prosperity  ;  but  it  will  not  do  so 
any  more  than  the  old  McKinley  tariff  which  led  to  the  terrible  de- 
feat of  1890.  It  will  be  full  of  excesses  and  abuses  which  will  bring 
about  another  reaction,  and  there  will  then  be  in  a  few  years  another 
kind  of  tariff  with  a  similar  result.  Prosperity  will  wait  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  currency  question. 

Once  a  community  adopts  the  plan  of  getting  rich  by  legislation  it 
bids  good-by  to  steadiness.  No  matter  what  acts  are  passed,  the  mass 
of  the  population  remains  poor  or  fails  in  business,  and  then  lays  the 
blame  on  the  legislation  or  on  the  legislators,  and  tries  new  men  or 
new  measures.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  will  always  be  so.  The 
government  of  the  day  is  always  responsible  for  both  the  weather  and 
the  crops,  and  this  alone  will  make  McKinley 's  election  a  national  mis- 
fortune. It  is  not  that  he  will  make  a  protective  tariff  that  we  fear, 
but  that  he  will  make  another  tariff  which  people  will  not  put  up  with 
very  long. 

Another  objection  to  the  protective  system,  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
the  most  serious  of  all,  is  its  effect  on  public  life.  No  contemporary 
observer  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  disappearance  from  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislatures  of  men  prominent  for  eloquence,  char- 
acter, or  the  weight  of  their  opinions.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  is  hardly  one  left  in  the  political  world  who  is  listened  to  for 
doctrine  or  instruction  on  any  great  public  question.  There  are  in 
Congress  no  orators,  no  financiers  or  economists,  no  scholars  whom 
people  like  to  hear  from  before  making  up  their  minds, — no  Clays,  no 
Websters,  no  Calhouns,  no  Wrights,  no  Marcys,  no  Everetts,  no  Sew- 
ards,  no  Lincolns,  no  Fessendens,  no  Tnimimlls,  no  Simmers,  no 
"illustrations,"  as  the  French  call  them,  in  any  field  The  talent  o! 
the  country  in  fact  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  great  business 
corporations,  and  in  the  colleges,  just,  as  in   the  Middle   Ages   it  took 
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refuge  in  the  monasteries.  In  the  late  attempts  of  Congress  to  get  up 
a  war,  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  in  either  House  capable  of  drafting 
a  resolution  which  would  present  its  designs  in  respectable  shape.  We 
cannot  recall  any  case  in  modern  times  in  which  a  government  seemed 
so  completely  abandoned  by  the  adepts  and  experts. 

Now  why  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tariff  ?  "Well,  in  this  way  : 
Business — the  making  of  money  by  the  production  or  sale  of  com- 
modities— is  the  greatest  interest  of  life  to  the  bulk  of  the  American 
community.  As  soon  as  government  is  presented  to  men  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  addition  to  their  income  of  a  sum  in  dollars  and  cents 
which  they  can  enter  in  their  ledgers  every  year,  as  they  can  profits 
from  a  speculation,  they  cease  to  think  of  it  as  an  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  Their  mind  gets  fixed  on  it  wholly 
as  a  means  of  increasing  their  own  revenues.  When  a  man  has  once 
entered  in  his  accounts  a  good  sum  as  the  result  of  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation procured  by  his  own  exertions,  he  is  never  again  the  same  man 
as  a  citizen.  lie  takes  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  state,  of  the 
objects  of  nnnent,  of  the  nature  of  patriotism,  and  of  the  functions 

of  the  Legislator.     Polities  becomes  business  to  him.     The  duty  of  get- 
ting high-tariff  men  into  Com         who  will  put  the  right  duty  on  his 
commodity  becomes  a  duty  which  In- owes  to  his  partners,  to  his  credit- 
to  his  family,  and  to  the  community.     The  expediency  of  paying 
any  sum  d       sary  t.  >  elect  such  men  becomes  as  plain  as  the  expediency 
of  paying  the  exp         of  his  drummers.    Opponents  of  his  tariff  become 
to  him  assailants  of  pro]         and  ord         A  Bpeech         ost  the  tariff  is 
an  in         ion  to  communists  to  wreck  his  mil]  or  his  workshop.    Free* 
ide  book-  become  quasi-incendiary  publication       Free-trade  profess- 
and  editors  arc  corrupters  of  youth,     All  the  menial  influences 
which  (  orthod        on  any  subject,  work  for  the  conversion  of  de- 

ign  industrial  competition  into  the  highesi  duty  of  the 

n. 
('  iill    the  country  with    this    id  with   a   religion,   and    the 

efl         i  politic  manife        M  en  who  believe  in  freedom 

of  thought  and  e  >n,  and  who  think  that  government  has  other 

and  higher  duties  than  seeing  that  the  business  of  the  private  citizen  is 
I  enerally  the  fittest  men  for  public  life.    Such  men  are 

rely  good  tariff  men,  and  they  are,  therefore,  Bedulously  discarded  by 

>nventio  liosse     an-  hostile  to  them  because  money 

•mot  readily  be  obtained  to  promote  their  election,  and  because  they 
arc  too  independent  to  be  easily  disciplined     WTien  this  process  1 
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lasted  a  number  of  years,  the  thoughts  of  the  elite  of  the  nation  natu- 
rally turn  away  from  politics  to  fields  in  which  a  man  may  speak  the 
thing  he  wills,  and  be  the  master  of  his  own  career. 

With  more  space  at  my  disposal  illustrations  of  this  would  be  easy. 
There  is  one  before  us  to-day,  however,  which  cannot  be  passed 
over.  That  this  tendency  to  eliminate  men  of  ability  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  from  public  life  should  end  in  making  Major 
McKinley  the  Eepublican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is  what  is 
now  called  "the  logic  of  the  situation."  If  this  sifting  process  con- 
tinued very  long,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  would  at  last  discard 
from  the  list  of  qualifications  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  everything 
but  devotion  to  a  high  tariff,  and  put  in  nomination  for  it  a  man 
who  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  him.  All  the  Republican  candi- 
dates since  the  foundation  of  the  party — Lincoln,  Grant,  Hayes,  Gar- 
field, Blaine,  Harrison — have  had  some  solid  claim  for  the  place,  apart 
from  the  tariff.  Lincoln  was  a  considerable  orator  and  valiant  oppo- 
nent of  slavery  when  he  was  nominated.  Grant  was  a  great  soldier. 
Hayes  was  a  good  soldier,  a  sound  financier,  and  a  highly  respectable 
local  administrator.  Garfield  was  a  scholar,  an  orator,  and  a  publicist 
of  distinction.  Harrison  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  had  consider- 
able eminence  at  the  bar  of  his  own  State.  Blaine  wras  admired  for  a 
good  many  things  which  had  no  connection  with  protection  for  native 
industry.  But,  as  the  tariff  becomes  more  prominent  in  the  party  coun- 
cils, the  standard  of  talent  or  achievement  necessary  for  the  place 
steadily  declines.  There  was  a  strong  note  of  warning  on  this  subject 
in  General  Harrison's  remark  that  a  "cheap  coat  made  a  cheap  man," 
and  in  the  preposterous  doctrine  which  many  of  the  Republican  leaders 
began  in  that  canvass  to  preach  on  the  stump,  that  dearness  of  commodi- 
ties was  a  good  thing  for  the  poor.  The  intellectual  descent  made  by 
the  party  at  that  time  cleared  the  way  for  a  far  poorer  sort  of  candidate 
than  any  it  had  ever  had,  nay,  worse  than  any  party  had  ever  had  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  for  we  are  ready  to  allow  any  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  published  volume  of  Major  MoKinley'a 
speeches,  or  has  examined  his  record  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  compare 
him  with  any  President,  or  Presidential  candidate,  in  our  histOJ  Any 
such  examination  will  show  that  the  party  has,  in  its  search  for  a  suit- 
able standard-bearer,  reached  a  region  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
poverty  and  moral  weakness,  but  still  a  region  toward  whieh  it  has  for 
many  years  been  steadily  marching. 

Should  Mr.  McKinley  be  elected,  he  will,  without  a  single  qualift- 
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cation  except  love  of  a  high  tariff,  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  a 
financial  situation  of  extraordinary  perplexity.  Not  only  has  he  voted 
in  Congress  for  free  coinage  and  the  silver  purchase  act  of  1890,  but 
one  needs  only  a  cursory  examination  of  his  volume  of  speeches  to  see 
that  he  has  no  understanding  either  of  currency  or  foreign  exchange. 
His  assertion  on  the  stump  in  1892  that  the  McKinley  bill  had  brought 
$200,000,000  of  gold  into  the  country  led  me  to  have  enquiries  made 
of  him,  how  he  knew  this,  by  what  channels  the  gold  had  arrived,  as 
there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  custom-house  returns.  His  only  answer 
was  that  it  had  come  in  increased  wages  to  American  workmen.  The 
Ohio  platform  is  another  evidence  of  the  fog  in  which  he  dwells  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  currency.  The  financial  situation  is  simply 
this :  Partly  under  the  influence  of  the  silver  craze,  partly  under  the 
influence  of  a  renewal  of  the  greenback  craze, — which  makes  green- 
backs a  sacred  relic  of  the  war,  to  be  preserved  in  spite  of  their  defects 
as  money, — we  have  undertaken  to  keep  about  $900,000,000  of  mixed 
silver  and  government  paper  at  par  with  gold.  This  is  the  most  tremen- 
dous task  any  civilized  government  has  ever  imposed  upon  itself.  The 
Bank  of  England  only  agrees  to  keep  $80,000,000  of  paper  at  par. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  only  $700,000,000  to  look  after,  at  the  most, 
for  this,  is  all  the  paper  it  is  allowed  to  issue,  and  keeps  gold  for  nearly 
half  of  this.  The  German  Bank  has  only  to  keep  its  paper  at  par 
in  securities,  hank  notes,  discounted  bills,  and  legal-tender  notes  of 
thr:  government  But  we  undertake  to  see  that  everybody  who  wants 
it  shall  fold  for  more  than  $400,000,000  of  silver,  which  bring  only 

percent  of  intrinsic  value  in  the  market,  and  for  about  $500,000,- 
000  of  paper  which  has  uo  intrinsic  value  whatever.     In  order  to  do 
thi        •  borrow  gold  whenever  our         k  of  it  runs  short,  and  every 
icessful  loan  is  reat  financial  triumph. 

Dpon  this  borrowed  stock  of  y<.]<\,  too,  Gresham's  Law  plays  in- 
I  have  recalled  the  meaning  of  this  law  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  article     It  means  f<»r  us  th;it  any  one  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
ttle  ;i  balance  with  a  foreign  creditor,  and  who  is  unable  to  settle  it, 
with  silver  or  paper,  may  settle  it  with  gold  drawn  Erom  the  Treasury. 
-  that  theG        oment  stock  of  gold  is  sure  to  undergo  ince  janl  dimi- 
nution  from  these  draft  .     Now  the  protectionist,  or  I  may  say  McKin- 
le  for  this  fa  to  procure  larger  revenue  by  putting  higher 

du1  i  foreign  imporl  Granting  that,  this  would  increase  the  rev- 
ue, the  only  difference  would  be  thai  we  could  purchase  our  reserve 
gold  with  our  own  money,  instead  "f  borrowing  it.     lint  it,  would 
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not  diminish  the  drafts  on  this  reserve.  These  drafts  arise  out  of  the 
fact  that  with  a  dollar  in  silver  worth  only  58  cents,  I  can  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  get  a  dollar  worth  100  cents.  This  demand  will  not  cease 
until  silver  becomes  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  or  the  race  of  money- 
changers dies  out,  or  until  the  volume  of  our  currency  is  so  reduced  that 
we  shall  need  gold  for  other  uses  than  bolstering  up  our  silver  and  green- 
backs. If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  declarations  in  favor 
of  the  gold  standard  in  the  [Republican  platforms  will  profit  us  little, 
unless  some  means  are  devised  to  stop  the  drain  of  our  gold  caused  by 
our  periodical  announcements  that  we  mean  to  keep  our  silver  and  paper 
at  par  with  gold,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  So  long  as  this  continues, 
it  matters  not  whether  we  buy  the  gold  for  our  reserves,  or  borrow  it, 
we  shall  be  constantly  on  the  edge  of  a  silver  basis  and  consequently 
of  a  frightful  panic. 

The  work  of  currency  reform,  therefore,  consists  in  following  the 
example  of  the  other  great  nations  of  the  earth  and  leaving  silver  to  do 
the  best  it  can  as  token-money  or  small  change, — that  is,  limiting  its 
legal-tender  quality, — and  in  reducing  the  volume  of  the  greenbacks, 
or  wholly  redeeming  them,  and  discharging  the  Government  from  the 
duty  of  keeping  anything  at  par,  except  its  own  credit  But  this  in- 
volves the  substitution,  for  the  greenbacks  and  silver,  of  some  sort  of 
banking  system  whose  paper  shall  be  secure  and  whose-circulation  shall 
contract  and  expand  with  the  wants  of  trade.  No  Legislature  since 
1815  has  had  a  more  serious  task  before  it  than  this,  and  we  doubt  if 
any  Legislature  has  ever  had.  It  will  need  a  Congress  either  of  remark- 
able intelligence  or  of  remarkable  docility.  It  will  need  a  first-rate 
financier  to  direct  the  operation,  one  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
currency  problems  both  as  affected  by  home  trade  and  by  foreign  ex- 
change, such  a  man,  in  truth,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  or  Albert 
Gallatin.  Is  Major  McKinley  such  a  man?  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  make  this  question  a  laughing  matter,  by  means  of  extracts  from 
his  speeches,  but  I  forbear. 

E.  L.  Godkin. 


A  SALUTAKY  MANDATE   TO   THE  NATIONAL 

CONVENTIONS. 

As  the  moment  for  the  assembling  of  the  National  Conventions 
approaches, — a  moment  pregnant  with  such  great  consequences  to  the 
nation, — the  whisperings  begin  to  be  heard  which  touch  the  declara- 
tions of  policy  in  the  party  platforms  and  the  candidates  to  whose 
hands  their  execution  can  be  confided.  Which  of  these  whisperings 
shall  become  louder,  which  shall  become  fainter  and  possibly  even  die 
away  before  the  final  hour  for  the  registering  of  decisions,  rests  mainly 
with  the  people.  It  is  in  their  power  to  make  themselves  heard  if  they 
have  clear  and  positive  wishes,  for  the  people's  representatives  will  not 
fail  to  reflect  the  pronouncecl  desires  of  their  constituents.  If  the 
people  are  silent,  chance  alone  will  determine  what  the  party  leaders 
will  believe  to  be  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  And  the  result  of 
such  a  situation  is  almost  invariably  an  equivocal  and  uncertain 
declaration,  which  may  mean  one  thing  to  one  person,  and  something 
altogether  different,  if  not  diametrically  opposite,  to  another. 

Th<  re  certainly  a  great  many  people  in  the  country  to-day  who 
believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  voters  have  been  educated  to 
a  point  where  they  recognize  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  country  restB  upon  a  sound  monetary  system,  and 
who  know  in  what  consisl  tund  monetary  system.     All  movements 

need  initiation  by  a  few,  and  it.  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences  of  inaction  at  this  time  will  lie  with  those 
who  happily  have  the  Light,  and  who  fail  to  call  forth  response  from 
the  multitudes  whose  right  words  are  ready,  but  are  kept,  suspended  on 
their  lip  of  the  of  the  appeal     The  people  have  been 

in"  hether  they  believed  that  the  United  States  pos- 

known   to   QO  other   nation,  that   is,  the  ability  to  adopt 

bimetallism  at  the  ratio  of  L6  to  I.     They  have  been  asked  whether 

they  believed  that  the  United  States  could  open  its  mints  to  the  free 

of  silver  at  the  ratio  oi    L6  to  I  and  preserve  the  bimetallic 

indard     They  ha        rehansv        ith  the  most  emphatic  No.     They 

have  d         d  that  fre<  o      Iver  at  the  ratio  of  L6  to  1  will 
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mean  silver  monometallism,  and  that  the  existing  standard  of  values — 
the  gold  dollar — should  not  be  overthrown  and  replaced  by  a  dollar 
of  about  only  half  its  value.  Recent  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives placed  this  construction  of  the  public  sentiment  on  this 
question  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  people  have  acquired  a  thorough  comprehension  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  there  will  be  no  backsliding. 

Clearly  recognizing  the  will  of  the  people,  the  Administration  has 
resorted  to  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
previous  errors  in  the  nation's  financial  legislation.  It  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  legal-tender  issue  and  with  the  Treasury -note  issue, — 
aggregating  little  short  of  $500,000,000, — which  issues  it  has  been 
expected  to  be  able  to  redeem  in  gold  dollars  whenever  called  upon ; 
and  in  this  connection,  as  has  been  often  explained,  it  has  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  peculiar  condition  affecting  the  legal-tender  note,  namely, 
that,  though  redeemed,  it  could  not  be  cancelled,  but  had  to  be  paid  out 
to  be  redeemed  again  and  again.  The  number  of  sales  of  United 
States  bonds  which  have  had  to  be  made  is  a  matter  of  almost  too 
recent  history  to  need  mention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  within  two 
years  these  bond  sales  have  aggregated,  approximately,  $262,000,000, 
producing,  with  the  premium,  almost  $290,000,000.  In  this  way  has 
the  Administration,  from  time  to  time,  provided  itself  temporarily 
with  sufficient  gold  to  present  to  the  public  mind  a  reserve  apparently 
ample  to  meet  all  demands  on  the  Treasury  for  the  redemption  of 
United  States  legal-tender  notes  or  Treasury  notes.  For  the  moment 
the  public  mind  is  serene,  for  it  sees  balances  in  the  Treasury  aggre- 
gating about  $280,000,000,  including  about  $125,000,000  in  gold  coin. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  has,  against  its  legal-tender  and 
Treasury-note  obligations, — aggregating  about  $490,000,000, — a  reserve 
in  gold  and  in  its  own  note  obligations  of  little  short  of  60  per  cent 

If  such  a  condition  of  the  Treasury  could  be  preserved  beyond  per- 
adventure,  the  evil  attending  the  existence  of  the  United  States  legal- 
tender  and  Treasury  notes  would  not  necessarily  be  a  very  perceptible 
cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  country  might  gradually  absorb  and  out- 
live the  remaining  poison  in  its  monetary  system,  but  unhappily  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  Treasury  can  be  kept  beyond  question  in  its 
present  condition.     We  have  not  the  slightest  guarantee  that  a  reserve 

held  by  the  Treasury  to-day  niav  n<>t,  under  existing  laws,  he  paid  out 
[mder  Congr<  isional  appropriations  tO-morrOW.  Herein  lies  the  "end- 
less chain"  to  which  reference  is  now  so  frequently  made.     In  now  of 
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this  situation,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  energies  of  the  people  should 
be  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  this  "  endless  chain,"  whose  operation 
hangs  over  the  business  community  like  the  sword  of  Damocles? 
Does  its  destruction  present  insurmountable  or  even  considerable  diffi- 
culties ?  There  cannot  be  any  hesitation  in  saying  No.  The  fear  has 
existed  that  a  retirement  and  cancellation  of  legal  tenders,  which  are  the 
sure  way  of  destroying  the  "  endless  chain,"  would  mean  an  injurious 
contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  ;  but  we  have 
seen,  through  the  recent  sale  of  $100,000,000  4  per  cent  bonds,  the 
withdrawal  of  substantially  the  whole  amount  of  the  proceeds  from 
circulation  and  its  retention  in  the  Treasury, — yet  it  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  stringency  in  the  money  markets,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  only  a  few  millions  of  money  were  imported  from 
abroad  in  connection  with  this  negotiation.  The  fear  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  on  this  score,  when  the  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  issued,  was  shown  to  be  entirely  groundless.  It  may 
therefore  be  claimed  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  at  this  moment 
the  country  could  well  afford  to  lose  upward  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  from  circulation.  And  this  loss  could  be  welcomed  if  effected 
by  the  permanent  contraction — through  cancellation — of  a  medium  so 
rnicioos  as  that  of  the  United  States  legal  tender. 
It  may  be  asserted,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty-three 
3,  that  even  if  the  issue  of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes 
was  a  measure  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  it  lias  been  a  source  of 
endless  harm, — wasteful,  and  accompanied  by  an  enormous  and  un- 
-t  of  wealth  t«>  the  people  of  the  country.     But  despite  the 

decision  of  the  Supn       <  'ourt,  which  justified  the  Issue  <>f  the  United 
al-tender  notes  <>n  the  '/round  of  their  being  a  necessity  in- 
due. mI  by  our  civil  war,  there  certainly  must  he  a  vast  number  <>f  able 
idents  of  the  Constitution  who  will  never  be  willing  to  accept  that 

decision,  and  who  will  claim  that  CVCD  the  i  of  war  could  not 

ju  h  a  departure  from  the  safe  principles  underlying  the  Con- 

don    We  can  return  to  the  purity  <>f  the  Constitution  ami  to 
iety  f«>r  the  nation  by  adopting  a  law  in  the  simplest  terms, — a  law 
fie.;  from  complication  with  questions  affecting  bank-note  issues  or 
any  other  que  touching  new  descriptions  <>f  money.     We  can 

enact,  immedia*  icellation  of  .  en   amount  of   legal  tenders,  and 

a  declare  it  to  he  tin-  poh<  ,   «.f  the  United  States  t<>  gradually 
.  li  the  whole  i  iua 

A   better  period  Could  hardly  he  chosen   for  an  entrance  upon  this 
1- 
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right  and  safe  path.  If  we  look  at  the  reports  of  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world  we  find  a  continuous  increase  in  quantity  during 
late  years,  until  with  the  last  reports  we  see,  in  a  twelve-month,  an 
addition  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  world  of  upward  of  $300,- 
000,000  in  market  value.  We  see  promise  that  the  maximum  product 
has  not  been  reached,  in  fact  there  are  well-informed  people  who 
believe  that  within  a  short  period  the  gold  product  alone  will  increase 
from  that  of  1895,  when  it  was  $225,000,000,  to  $300,000,000,  and  that 
this  increase  will  be  largely  due  to  the  greater  productiveness  of  the 
mines  in  the  United  States,  which  even  last  year  led  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  production  of  gold.  If  one  doubted  the  sufficiency  of 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  world,  or  the  guarantees  of  its  continued 
sufficiency  for  a  long  period  before  us,  one  could  be  reassured  by  con- 
templating the  rise  in  values  of  all  sound  interest-bearing  securities ; 
in  other  words,  by  observing  the  continually  shrinking  value  of  money. 
A  better  barometer  can  hardly  be  furnished  than  English  Consols, 
which  recently  passed  the  unprecedented  figure  of  110,  and  which  are 
a  security  that  within  a  few  years  will  automatically  bear  only  2}i  per 
cent  per  annum.  Last  year  the  English  Government  sold  Treasury 
notes,  to  run  twelve  months,  at  J^  per  cent  per  annum.  For  many 
months  private  discount  for  sixty-day  bills  was  ]/2  per  cent  per  annum. 
At  the  same  time  short  loans  could  be  negotiated  at  the  rate  of  ^  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  has  stood  at 
2  per  cent  longer  than  at  any  period  in  its  history,  and  with  the  chance 
of  an  advance  absolutely  hidden  from  view.  All  signs  point  at  the 
moment  to  another  long  period  when  private  discount  for  sixty-day 
bills  will  not  rule  higher  than  j£  per  cent  per  annum. 

Surely  these  circumstances  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  is 
in  a  period  favorable  for  the  undoing  of  a  great  mistake — namely,  the 
issue  of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  Surely  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended, when  the  world's  output  of  gold  and  silver  in  coin  value 
reaches  the  figures  given  and  promises  a  steady  increase  for  some 
years  to  come,  when  the  United  States  alone  contributed  to  that  out- 
put in  coin  value,  in  1895,  about  $80,000,000,  and  gives  promise  of 
increasing  its  contribution  to  fully  $100,000,000  within  the  next  few 
years, — surely  then  it  cannot  be  contended  that  a  gradual  extinction 
of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes  could  injuriously  oontraot  our 
circulating  medium.     The  belief  is  rather  held  1>\   those  experienced 

in  financial  ailairs  that  with  the  cancellation  of  the  legal-tender  notes 

the  price  of  money  would  fall  in  this  country,      It  would  inspire  a  vow- 
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fidence  which,  has  not  existed  since  their  creation ;  for  the  confidence 
restored  for  a  short  interval  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was 
shattered  by  the  initiation  of  the  policy  of  protecting  silver.  The 
presence  of  this  confidence  would  mean  more  liberal  credit  toward  the 
borrower,  and  less  hoarding  of  gold  or  of  other  reserve  funds  main- 
tained for  the  ever  impending  crises.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
recovery  of  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  our  people  on 
the  subject  of  money — a  recovery  which  would  doubtless  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  price  of  money  in  this  country — would  lead 
to  the  transfer  from  abroad  of  vast  amounts  of  idle  capital  which  can- 
not find  investment  there  with  equal  safety  and  extent  of  return  as 
within  our  own  borders. 

So  long  as  the  so-called  "  friends  "  of  silver  seek  its  unlimited  coinage 
into  United  States  dollars  at  a  time  when  each  of  such  dollars  is  worth 
but  half  that  of  the  gold  dollar, — in  whose  company  they  declare  it 
can  circulate, — one  may  be  indifferent  to  saying  a  favorable  word  for 
the  metal.  Yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  we  are  a  silver-producing 
country,  and  when  we  think  of  money  silver  may  find  a  small  place  in 
our  thoughts.  Though  we  are  unqualifiedly  and  unequivocally  cham- 
pions of  the  gold-dollar  standard,  we  cannot  escape  from  certain  ex- 

Dg  conditions.  We  have  through  past  legislation  injected  about 
<:,<)< i. n00,000  in  Treasury  notes,  silver  certificates,  and  silver  dollars 
into  the  country's  circulation,  and  we  must  certainly  hold  out  a  pro- 
arm  to  that  circulation,  and  guard  the  country,  so  far  as  our 
resources  enable  o  that  circulation  finding  the  level  its  market 

value  would  dictate.  Tin'  credit  of  the  country  is  no  doubt  still  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  which,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  it  would  not 
have  been  with  a  continued  operation  of  the  so-called  Sherman  act. 
Happily,  the   purch;:  clause  <  »f  that   BCt  w:is    repealed       With    that 

peal  a  halt  was  called,  and  the  credit  of  the  country,  now  enjoying  a 
breathij        ell  and  notyetow        lined  in  its  undertaking  to  preserve 

tie         rity  of   the  gold   and   silver  dollars   in  circulation,  is,  as  above 

I,  undoubtedly  sufficient,  if  the  desire  be  present,  to  preserve  that 
parity, — with  the  proviso,  be  it  distinctly  understood,  that,  the  "endless 
chain*1  be  destroyed     The  sufficiency,  however,  of  the  national  credit 

to    p  parity    between    the    gold    dollars  and    the    Treasury 

notes,  the.       Br-doUar  certificate  and  other  silver  dollars  now  in  circu- 
lation, can  be  largely  reinforced  and  made  bo  sun;  that  even  every 
doubting  Thomas  may  believe.     The  silver-dollar  currency  now  in 
dation  cannot  be  b  menace  if  it  finds  its  way ,  to  nearly  its  full 
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amount,  into  the  pockets  of  the  people ;  but  it  begets  fear  and  conjures 
up  pictures  of  disaster,  when  massed  in  banks  or  in  the  Treasury. 
May  it  not  be  assumed  that,  with  the  cancellation  of  the  legal  tenders, 
the  amount  of  silver  circulation  now  in  existence  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  find  ready  absorption 
in  the  way  spoken  of?  Should  not  this  consummation  also  enlist 
those  who  make  silver  their  special  protege  (though  generally  on  mis- 
taken lines)  in  the  cause  of  the  retirement  and  cancellation  of  the  legal 
tenders?  With  a  large  body  of  the  people  legal  tenders  and  silver 
dollars  are  looked  upon  as  of  the  same  family,  but  they  are  not  so. 
They  are  rather  enemies.  The  legal  tender  is  pure  and  simple  fiat 
money,  which  should  have  no  place  under  our  Constitution.  The 
enemies  of  silver  dollars  coined  at  the  rate  of  16  to  1  can  at  least 
admit  that  such  dollars  are  only  fiat  money  to  the  extent  that  the 
market  value  of  the  metal  makes  them  worth  less  than  their  brothers 
in  gold.  The  silver  dollar  should  welcome  the  disappearance  of  its 
greenback  brother,  if  thereby  it  can  find  for  itself  a  new  resting-place 
where  its  existence  may  escape  notice  until  its  value  approximates 
more  closely  to  that  under  which  it  masquerades, — if  that  time  can 
ever  come. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  if  this  be  so,  certainly  we  ought 
to  have  learned  by  now  what  it  costs  us  to  keep  our  currency  in  a  dis- 
ordered condition.  The  wealth  and  resources  of  the  United  States 
should  ensure  it  the  power  to  borrow  at  a  rate  of  interest  as  low  as 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  yet  the  recent  negotiation  of 
United  States  4  per  cent  bonds  showed  that  its  credit  was  little  better 
than  a  S}i  per  cent  basis,  while  that  of  England,  gauged  by  Consols, 
allowing  for  the  automatic  reduction  to  2l/i  per  cent,  is  on  a  2^  per 
cent  basis.  The  rate  at  which  the  Government  can  borrow  serves 
as  a  standard  for  other  securities,  hence  it  can  easily  be  imagine*  I 
what  an  enormous  expense  it  is  to  this  country,  which  is  mainly  i 
borrowing  one,  to  allow  its  monetary  system  to  remain  in  a  doubtful 
condition. 

Those  of  our  people  who  accept  and  believe  the  assertions  herein 
made  may  thank  themselves  for  the  evils  which  will  come  to  us  if 
they  remain  silent  As  stated  in  the  prefatory  words,  the  National 
Conventions  will  record  the  opinions  whirl i  they  think  their  eonstitu- 

ents  hold.  It  is  only  a  few  delegates  among  the  many  who  have 
any  convictions  of  their  own.  They  need  a  mandate,  and  the  people 
should  give  it  in  as  few  simple  and  unequivocal  words  as  thej  know. 
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They  should  demand  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  retirement  and  can- 
cellation (if  not  immediate,  at  least  gradual)  of  the  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes.  Let  the  questions  of  bank-note  issues  and  of  the  use  of 
silver  take  care  of  themselves  at  some  future  time.  The  people  should 
send  representatives  and  elect  a  President  pledged  to  the  at  least 
gradual  retirement  of  legal-tender  notes.  Without  instructions,  such 
men  could  also  be  trusted  not  to  enact  laws  which  would  give  us  a  dan- 
gerous bank-note  system,  or  injuriously  inject  additional  silver-dollar 
currency  into  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

A  civil  war  of  unparalleled  cost  freed  the  nation  from  slavery,  and 
left  in  its  train  the  bane  of  fiat  money,  which  has  been  a  continuous 
harden  and  expense  to  the  people.  Let  the  people  rise  and  declare  to 
their  spokesmen  in  the  coming  National  Conventions  that  this  heritage 
of  the  civil  war  must  be  obliterated.  May  they  not  then  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  their  descendants  in  almost  equal  measure  with  their  fore- 
bears who  accomplished  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  who  to-day  receive 
thanks,  it  may  be  said,  as  much  from  the  children  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  as  from  their  own  ? 

William  Salomon. 
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"  These  islands  [Cuba  and  Porto  Kico]  from  their  local  position  are  natural 
appendages  to  the  North  American  continent,  and  one  of  them,  Cuba,  almost  in 
sight  of  our  shores,  has,  from  a  multitude  of  considerations,  become  an  object  of 
transcendent  importance  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  our  Union. 
.  .  .  Such,  indeed,  are,  between  the  interests  of  that  island  and  this  country,  the 
geographical,  commercial,  moral,  and  political  relations  formed  by  nature,  gather- 
ing in  the  process  of  time,  and  even  now  verging  to  maturity,  that  in  looking 
forward  to  the  probable  course  of  events  for  the  short  period  of  half  a  century,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our 
federal  republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance  and  integrity  of  the 
Union  itself.  .  .  .  Cuba,  forcibly  disjointed  from  its  own  unnatural  connection 
with  Spain,  and  incapable  of  self-support,  can  gravitate  only  towards  the  North 
American  Union,  which  by  the  same  law  of  nature  cannot  cast  her  off  from  its 
bosom." 

"  If  the  war  should  continue  between  Spain  and  the  new  republics,  and  those 
islands  [Cuba  and  Porto  Rico]  should  become  the  object  and  theatre  of  it,  their 
fortunes  have  such  a  connection  with  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  that 
they  could  not  be  indifferent  spectators,  and  the  possible  contingencies  of  such  a 
protracted  war  might  bring  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  duties  and 
obligations,  the  performance  of  which,  however  painful  it  should  be,  they  might 
not  be  at  liberty  to  decline." 

These  two  quotations  are  taken  from  letters  addressed  by  Ameri- 
can secretaries  of  state  to  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Spain. 
The  author  of  the  first  was  John  Quincy  Adams ;  of  the  second,  Henry 
Clay.  Both  these  eminent  men  having  lived  sometime  ago,  and  being 
now  dead,  may  be  safely  called  statesmen.  If  they  were  alive  and 
gave  utterance  to  such  sentiments  to-day,  they  would  be  denounced  by 
some  select  persons  as  "  jingoes  "  and  "  politicians."  Mr.  Adams,  it  will 
be  observed,  goes  indeed  much  farther  than  any  one  in  our  public 
life  has  gone  at  the  present  time,  by  boldly  declaring  that  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  will  in  the  natural  course  of  events  become  essentia]  to  the 
Union.  I  have  cited  these  two  expressions  of  opinion  not  merely 
because  they  were  uttered  by  two  of  the  ablest  ami  most  patriotic  of 
American  statesmen,  but  because  they  show  that  the  Cuban  question 

is  not  a  new  one,  and  that  even  at  the  outset  the  wisest  ami   most  far- 

seeing  among  our  public  men  formally  declared  to  the  government  of 
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Spain  the  firm  position  and  profound  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  Cuba.  I  do  this  because  in  certain  quarters  at  the  present 
moment  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  the  Cuban  question  is  quite 
novel,  and  also  because  many  excellent  persons,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  history  of  their  own  country  and  acquire  their  knowledge  of  current 
events  from  the  headlines  of  one  or  two  newspapers  edited  by  aliens, 
appear  to  be  laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  Cuban  question 
has  just  been  precipitated  upon  us  for  the  first  time  by  a  few  violent 
and  dangerous  men  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Cuban  question  is  both  an  old  and  a  sad  one,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  it  has  hitherto  been  consistent  and  well- 
defined.  Every  Administration,  until  we  reach  the  one  now  in  power, 
has  declared  in  the  plainest  terms  to  the  government  of  Spain  and  to 
the  world  that  the  condition  of  Cuba  was  a  matter  in  which  the  United 
States  had  a  vital  interest  and  which  could  never  be  disregarded ;  or, 
as  Edward  Everett  put  it,  that  the  Cuban  question  was  a  purely 
American  one. 

From  the  time  of  Clay  and  Adams  down  to.  the  present  day  Ameri- 
can secretaries  of  state  have  announced  in  the  most  formal  manner,  and 
Senators  and  members  of  Congress  have  repeated,  that  the  United 
States  would  never  suffer  Cuba  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
European  power.  Not  once,  but  many  times,  it  has  been  officially 
announced  to  our  ministers  abroad  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Spain  to  transfer  that  island  to  another  European  power  would  be 

(aided  by  the  United  States  as  an  act  of  war.  In  the  repeated  up- 
risings which  have  marked  the  history  of  the  island  since  1825  the 
mpathiefl  of  the  American  people  with  the  Cuban  patriots  have 
always  been  strongly  manifested  These  revolutionary  troubles  led 
to  many  diplomatic  representations  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
and,  daring  the  war  of  L868,  to  an  offer  from  the  United  States  to  pay 
a  large  sum  of  money  or  to  guarantee  the  debt  <>f  the  island  if  Spain 
would  grant  independence  to  the  Cubans;  also,  later  in  the  same  war, 

a  threat  of  intervention. 

Such  in  brief  has  been  our  policy  in  regard  to  Cuba;  and,  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  deal  again  with  this  recurring  problem,  it  is  well  to 

rhatOUr  policy  ha  a  and   to  follow  the  lines  marked  out  by 

of  the  ablest  men  who  bays  been  charged  during  this  century 
with  the  conduct  <>f  our  foreign  relatioi        Every  reasonable  man  who 

i  any  thought  to  tins  subject  will  admit  that  the  fate  of  Cuba  is  of 
great  importance  to  the.  I'uite.i  States;  that  under  no  circumstances 
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should  we  permit  Spain  to  transfer  the  island  to  any  other  European 
power ;  and  that  when  war  has  broken  out  in  the  island  the  problem 
becomes  acute,  presents  issues  which  we  must  not  neglect,  and  is  likely 
at  any  moment  to  give  rise  to  responsibilities  which,  as  Mr.  Clay  said, 
we  could  not  decline.  These  three  points  are  so  obvious  and  so  clearly 
right  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  in  their  sup- 
port. They  may  be  taken  for  granted.  Then  comes  the  immediate 
and  practical  question  of  what  we  ought  to  do  at  the  present  time.  To 
be  able  to  decide  intelligently  we  must  look  first  at  the  history  of  Cuba 
and  then  consider  what  action  is  demanded  of  the  United  States — not 
merely  by  her  own  interests  but  by  the  far  broader  and  deeper  interests 
of  humanity  and  civilization. 

When  the  other  Spanish- American  colonies  revolted  from  the 
mother  country  Cuba  remained  faithful,  and  no  revolution  broke  out 
in  the  island.  The  success,  however,  of  the  continental  colonies  in 
establishing  their  independence  gradually  made  itself  felt  In  1825 
Bolivar  offered  to  invade  the  island,  where  numerous  societies  were 
formed  to  support  him ;  but  the  invasion  was  checked  by  the  interven- 
tion of  our  government,  which  advised  against  it.  Spain  acted  after 
her  kind.  Instead  of  ignoring  the  evidences  of  sympathy  which  had 
been  shown  toward  Bolivar's  proposed  invasion,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, by  an  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  May,  gave  the  Captain-General 
all  the  powers  granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged  towns,  that  is  to 
say,  it  put  the  whole  island  under  martial  law.  With  this  piece  of 
sweeping  and  needless  tyranny  resistance  to  Spain  began  in  Cuba  and 
has  continued  at  intervals  to  the  present  day,  each  successive  outbreak 
becoming  more  formidable  and  more  desperate  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it. 

In  1826  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  its  two  chiefs  were  exe- 
cuted. Soon  after  came  another  known  as  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Jhe 
Black  Eagle,"  which  was  also  repressed,  and  those  engaged  in  it  were 
imprisoned,  banished,  or  executed.  In  1837  the  representatives  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  were  excluded  from  the  Cortes  on  the  ground 
that  the  colonies  were  to  be  governed  by  special  law.  In  I860  and 
1851  occurred  an  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  and  the  death 
of  its  leader,  Narciso  Lopez.  There  were  also  expeditions  under  Gen- 
eral  Quitman  and  others,  and  in  1855  Ramon  Pinto  was  put  to  death 
and  many  other  patriots  banished.  After  this,  for  a  number  of  wars, 
the  Cubans  attempted  by  peaceful  methods  to  sivmv  from  the  govern* 
merit  at  Madrid  some  relief  from  the  oppression  which  weighed  upon 
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them  and  some  redress  for  their  many  wrongs.  All  their  efforts  came 
to  naught  and  such  changes  as  were  made  were  for  the  worse  rather 
than  for  the  better. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  in  1868  a  revolution  broke  out  under 
the  leadership  of  Cesped.es.  The  revolutionists  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  beyond  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  but  they  were  success- 
ful in  many  engagements.  They  crippled  still  farther  the  already 
broken  power  of  Spain  and  they  could  not  be  put  down  by  force  of 
arms.  The  war  dragged  on  for  ten  years  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
only  by  a  treaty  in  which  Martinez  Campos,  in  the  name  of  Spain, 
promised  to  the  Cubans  certain  reforms  for  which  they  had  taken  up 
arms.  In  consideration  of  these  reforms  the  insurgents  were  to  aban- 
don their  fight  for  independence,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  receive  a 
complete  amnesty.  The  insurgents  kept  their  word.  They  laid  down 
their  arms  and  abandoned  their  struggle  for  independence.  Spain  un- 
hesitatingly violated  the  agreement  With  a  cynical  disregard  of  good 
faith  her  promise  of  amnesty  was  only  partially  kept  and  she  imprisoned 
or  executed  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurgent  cause, 
while  the  promised  reforms  were  either  totally  neglected  or  carried  out 
by  some  mockery,  which  had  neither  reality  nor  value.1  The  result 
of  this  treachery,  of  the  bloodshed  which  accompanied  it,  and  of  the 
increased  abuses  in  government  which  followed,  was  that  the  Cubans 
began  again  to  prepare  for  revolt,  and  a  year  ago  last  February  the 
present  revolution  broke  out.  The  Btrnggle  now  going  on  has  dc- 
l  much  more  rapidly  than  any  which  preceded  it,  and  has 
been  marked  by  far  greater  successes  than  the  Cubans  were  able  to 
obtain  in  the  war  which  lasted  from  1868  to  1878.  In  the  preceding 
rebellion,  which  was  maintained  for  ten  years,  the  insurgents  never 
eeded  in  getting  beyond  the  great  central  province  <>f  Santa,  Clara, 
and  their  operations  were  practically  confined  to   the   mountainous 

ion  in  tli--  eastern  end  of  tin-  island.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 

into  any  discussion  of  the  details  <>f  the  present  war.     The  Spanish 

bulletins  which  have  been  Issued  from  day  to  day  have  been  shown 

t<>  be  false  and  therefore  worthies       I  will  lay  them  and 

the  Cuban  reports  aside  afl  Unworthy  of  .■..Moderation,  and  con  line  myself 

a  decisive  fart.-  of  public  notoriety  which  cannot  be  disputed; 

pamphlet  )>y  A'lum  Fiadcau,  Consul-General  In  Cab*,  1KN5  ;  also  state- 
ment of  Genera]  Tome  o  E  trade  Palma,  printed  torn  eof  Senate  ( lommiUeo  on 
PoreJ  •  Relatione,  \hw  \  and  article  by  ( larenoe  King  In  Tm;  Fobum  for  Septem- 
ber, i 
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A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  General  Gomez  landed  with  500  men 
at  a  point  to  the  north  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  the  extreme  eastern  end 
of  the  island.  He  and  Maceo  and  the  other  insurgent  leaders  are  now 
in  command  of  forces  which  the  Spanish  accounts  admit  to  be  not  far 
short  of  30,000  men  and  which  could  be  easily  doubled  if  arms  could  be 
obtained.  During  the  past  year  the  insurgents  have  marched  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles,  from  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  island  to 
the  extreme  western  point.  They  have  passed  over  and  through  La 
Trocha  without  difficulty.  They  have  swept  over  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Matanzas.  They  have  marched  back  and  forth 
through  the  entirely  flat  and  open  country  of  Pinar  del  Eio,  the  extreme 
western  province,  and  they  are  to-day,  and  have  been  for  some  time,  mov- 
ing about  with  entire  freedom  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Havana — where  they  have  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  Spanish  bulletins  themselves,  raided  the  suburbs  of  the  cap- 
ital city.  They  have  cut  all  the  railroads  and  have  passed  without 
difficulty  through  the  lines  which  the  Spaniards  have  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  them  np  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  island  is  absolutely  in  their  hands.  The 
Spaniards  hold  nothing  except  the  principal  seaports,  where  their  ships 
are  at  anchor,  and  the  few  scattered  towns,  where  their  troops  are 
encamped.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  idle  to  waste  time  in  discussing 
the  results  of  particular  actions.  When  the  insurgents  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  marching  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  of  capturing  towns,  destroying  railroads,  and  preventing  the 
grinding  of  the  sugar  crop, — a  perfectly  legitimate  war  measure, — it  is 
clear  that  the  rebellion  has  been  successful  thus  far  and  to  a  degree 
which  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  Cuba  never  dared  to  anticipate. 

In  the  meantime  the  insurgents  have  formed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, held  two  elections,  and  adopted  a  constitution.  The  government 
has  been  duly  inaugurated  and  the  civil  offices  all  filled.  All  the 
military  officers  hold  commissions  from  the  civil  authorities.  The 
officers  of  the  provisional  government  are  Cubans,  white  men,  and  of 
good  family  and  position.  Among  the  principal  military  officers  there 
are  only  three  of  negro  blood, — the  two  Maceos  and  one  other.  A 
great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  point  that  the  insurgents  have  do  fixed 
seat  of  government  As  their  successful  march  across  the  island  has 
been  so  rapid,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  seat  of  government  should 
have  been  moved  ;  but  it  lias  been  for  some  time  established  at  Oubitas, 
in  Cameguey,  and  has  never  been  attacked  by  the  enemy. 
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It  has  also  been  urged  against  the  insurgents  that  they  have  no 
port  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  ships  and,  although 
they  have  taken  several  of  the  seaport  towns, — Batabano  quite  recently, 
— they  have  been  unable  to  hold  them,  because  they  did  not  have 
command  of  the  sea  and  were  without  heavy  ordnance.  The  smaller 
ports  are  all  open  to  them  and  they  have  thus  far  found  no  difficulty  in 
landing  arms  whenever  a  vessel  with  munitions  of  war  has  been  able 
to  escape  from  United  States  ports.  These  facts,  which  are  established 
by  all  the  despatches  and  by  the  inspection  of  the  map, — which  shows 
where  the  battles  are  fought, — are  enough  to  demonstrate  the  great 
success  of  the  insurgents  and  the  utter  failure  of  Spain,  although  she 
has  sent  120,000  troops  to  the  island,  to  even  check  the  progress  of 
the  revolution. 

It  is  not  easy  to  procure  disinterested  testimony  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Cuba,  but  such  unbiassed  witnesses  as  we  have  cor- 
roborate the  insurgent  accounts  and  not  those  of  the  Spanish.  The 
Hon.  Hubert  Howard,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  passed  five  weeks 
with  the  insurgent  forces  last  autumn  and  published  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  the  January  number  of  "The  Contemporary  Keview." 
He  entirely  confirms  the  insurgent  reports  as  to  their  early  actions  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  he  was  present  when  the  army  received  a  visit  from 
the  officers  of  the  provisional  government,  who  had  just  been  elected. 
Mr.  Howard  testifies  to  the  success  of  the  insurgents,  to  the  fact  of 
their  haying  a  duly  elected  civil  government,  and  to  their  successes  in 
the  field,  concluding  with  an  expression  of  his  earnest  wish  that  the 
United  State  >ild  recognize  them  as  belligerents.  The  reports  of 
QUI  lis,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  House, — although  they 

do  not  come  down  to  a  very  recent  time, — substantially  corroborate  the 
insurgent  account  of  the  early  operations  of  the  war,     American  cor- 

pondents,  who  hai        'it  out  reports  which  were  not  submitted  to 

inish  jive  the  same  view  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs 

and  prove  the  falsity  of  the  statements  emanating  from  Spanish  sources. 
I  ending  such  despatches  one  newspaper  correspondent  was  banished 
from  the  bland,  and  another  imprisoned  in  the  Moro  castle;  but,  thanks 

their  efforts  and  toth  I  othei  me  despatches  have  got  through 
thout  being  edited  at  Spanish  headquarters,  and  they  depict  the 

Lation  in  accordance  with  tl.  aeral  chums  of  the  insurgents  and 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  e  of  Spain. 

Tl  □  which  confronts  the  United  States  is,  then,  briefly 

ted,  a    Eollon    i 
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The  island  of  Cuba,  which  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  our  coast, 
is  now  again,  after  recurring  revolutions  and  disorders  extending  over 
seventy  years,  the  scene  of  a  revolution  more  formidable  and  success- 
ful than  any  which  has  preceded  it  American  property  in  the  island 
is  being  destroyed  and  our  commerce  with  Cuba  is  being  ruined.  The 
ablest  and  most  humane  general  in  Spain,  who  brought  the  previous 
insurrection  to  a  close  by  judicious  concessions,  has  been  recalled, — 
which  is  in  itself  a  confession  of  failure, — and  has  been  replaced  by 
a  man  notorious  for  his  ferocity  and  brutality.  This  new  general, 
Weyler,  has  reverted  to  the  methods  of  warfare  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
ruin  of  the  Spanish  Empire  began ;  which  is  very  characteristic,  for 
the  Spaniards,  although  they  learn  nothing,  have,  unlike  the  Bourbons, 
forgotten  many  things.  For  many  years  it  lias  been  clear  that  Spain 
could  not  hold  the  island.  If  this  war  fails,  it  will  be  followed  by 
another  a  few  years  hence.  But  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  Spain  is 
unable  to  suppress  this  insurrection.  She  may  complete  the  ruin  of 
Cuba,  but  she  cannot  conquer  the  Cubans.  The  present  war  therefore 
is  as  useless  as  it  is  bloody  and  savage. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arises,  and  cannot  be  put 
aside,  as  to  what  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States.  Three  courses 
are  open  to  us.  We  can  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the  insurgents ; 
we  can  offer  our  good  offices  to  Spain  to  secure  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  island  ;  or  we  can  do  both.  As  to  belligerency,  it  is  a 
mere  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  the  nation  which  has  been  asked 
for  recognition  and  the  proclamation  thereof  made  at  such  time  as  the 
recognizing  nation  may  see  fit  Eecognition  of  belligerency  is  not  a 
casus  belli,  and  any  nation  is  at  liberty  to  give  it  whenever  it  determines 
that  it  is  proper  to  do  so.  The  general  facts  known  to  the  world  and 
set  forth  in  this  article  seem  to  me  to  establish  clearly  the  fact  of  bel- 
ligerency, and  our  government  should  have  recognized  this  fact  long 
ago.  We  are  under  no  obligation  toward  Spain  to  withhold  our  recog- 
nition of  the  belligerency  of  the  Cubans.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
practised  a  forbearance  in  this  respect  which  Spain  did  not  show  to  or 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Fish  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  minister,  dated 
Oct.  13,  1869  :— 

"  This  concession  [of  belligerent  rights  to  the  South]  was  made  by  Spain  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  1861,  only  sixty-six  days  after  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter, 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  was  the  only  oomhat  Of  OOnfliot  of  anus 

of  which  any  account  had  reached  Europe  at  the  date  of  Spain'a  action  in  the 
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matter  :  a  single  and  bloodless  combat,  an  attack  upon  a  handful  of  half-starved 
men  being  the  extent  of  war  on  which  Spain  based  the  '  fact  of  belligerency.' " 

During  the  ten  years'  war  from  1868  to  1878  we  withheld  our  recogni- 
tion of  Cuban  belligerency.  During  this  present  war  the  insurgents 
have  been  in  the  field  more  than  a  year.  They  have  established  a 
government,  fought  many  battles,  and  have  overrun  the  island.  If 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  Spanish  action  toward  us,  we  are  infinitely 
more  justified  in  recognizing  Cuban  belligerency  than  Spain  was  when 
she  recognized  the  belligerency  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  other  course  is  that  of  using  our  good  offices  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  island.  This  was  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Fish, 
who  endeavored  to  purchase  Cuban  independence  from  Spain.  It  was 
approved  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Sumner,  although  he  felt  a  very  natural 
reluctance  to  extend  any  help  to  the  Cubans  while  negro  slavery  still 
existed  in  the  island.  At  a  later  date,  in  1876,  Mr.  Fish  declared  that 
the  United  States  would  intervene  unless  the  war  was  brought  to  an 
end, — a  declaration  that  undoubtedly  hastened  the  concessions  which 
stopped  hostilities.  This  policy  of  Grant's  Administration  has  far 
stronger  reasons  for  immediate  adoption  and  vigorous  enforcement  now 
than  it  had  then. 

So  far,  however,  nothing  has  been  done  for  Cuba  except  the 
expression  of  profound  sympathy  adopted  in  different  forms,  but  by 
Overwhelming  majorities,  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration had  shown  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  struggling 
Cubans  or  had  given  any  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  Cuban  question  to  the  United  States  and  of  our  previous 
policy  in  regard  to  it.  I,  for  one,  should  have  been  averse  to  even  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  by  Con;  But  the  Administration,  not 

•  with  manifesti        reat  indifference  to  the  question,  has  thus 

far  ranged  itself  Upon  the  Bide  of  Spain.      It  has  gone  beyond    its  plain 

duty  of  pi  ing  aeutralil  It  has  seized  vessels,  carrying  merely 
munitions  of  war  and  unarmed  men,  which  it  had  no  right  to  seize 
and  which  the  United  States  courts  in  more  than  one  instance  have 
•mptly  released  [1  ba  gone  even  farther  than  this.  Wnileitmay 
be  the  duty  of  a  neutral  power  to  pursue  a  ship,  supposed  to  have  an 
armed  i  lition  on  board,  from  the  port  from  which  that  expedition 
I  fori  1 1,  it  ia  not  railed  upon  to  send  out  ship-  to  intercept  v«  ela  on 
the  hi        eas  where  it  has  no  jurisdiction     Direct  pursuit,  from  the 

point  of  departure,  of  a  \  ■  hdieved  to  have  violated  the  law,  is  one 

thing  and  oodoubl  permissible;  but  t->  undertake  to  police  the  high 
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seas  and  intercept  such  a  vessel  is  not  neutrality,  but  taking  sides  with 
one  party  in  the  war,  and  is  unwarranted.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
our  present  Administration  did  when  it  sent  out  the  "  Kaleigh  "  and 
11  Montgomery  "  to  intercept  the  "  Hawkins  "  and  seize  her  on  the  high 
seas.  This  was  not  neutrality  ;  it  was  taking  part  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  and  assisting  that  government  to  put  down  the  Cuban 
insurrection. 

It  was  this  attitude  of  the  Administration  which  forced  Congress 
after  three  months  of  waiting  to  give  expression  to  its  own  sentiments 
and  to  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people.  With  an 
Administration  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  shown  itself  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  the  Cuban  cause,  the  action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress had  little  practical  value  ;  but  it  served  at  least  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  more  sharply  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Cuba  and  to  inform  them  more  fully  as  to  the  facts.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  hoped  for  from  the  government,  unless  the  Administration  sees 
fit  to  change  its  present  course ;  but  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
the  American  people  will  not  long  suffer  the  Cuban  war,  as  it  is  now 
conducted,  to  go  on  indefinitely  without  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
bring  it  to  an  end. 

In  1869  Charles  Sumner  said  of  the  war  then  raging  in  Cuba : — 

"  For  myself  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  interest  of  both  parties,  Cuba  and 
Spain,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity  also,  the  contest  should  be  closed.  This  is 
my  judgment  on  the  facts,  so  far  as  known  to  me.  Cuba  must  be  saved  from  its 
bloody  delirium,  or  little  will  be  left  for  the  final  conqueror.  Nor  can  the  en- 
lightened mind  fail  to  see  that  the  Spanish  power  on  this  island  is  an  anachron- 
ism. The  day  of  European  colonies  has  passed — at  least  in  this  hemisphere, 
where  the  rights  of  man  were  first  proclaimed  and  self-government  first 
organized." 

Mr.  Sumner's  words  state  the  larger  aspect  of  the  question  exactly  afl 
it  is  to-day.  The  danger  to  American  property  in  Cuba,  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce,  the  immense  field  which  would  be  opened  to 
American  enterprise,  and  the  market  which  would  be  secured  for  Ameri- 
can products  by  Cuban  independence,  as  well  as  the  enormous  geo- 
graphical and  political  importance  of  the  island, — are  all  weighty 
reasons  for  decisive  action  on  our  part.  But  these  reasons  arc  pecuni- 
ary, material,  and  interested.  That  which  makes  action  Imperative  OB 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Cuba,  rests  on  a  higher 
ground  than  any  of  these.  Such  a  war  as  is  now  being  waged  in 
Cuba — unrestrained  by  any  of  the  laWSOf  civilized  warfare  and  marked 
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by  massacre  and  ferocious  reprisals  at  every  step — is  a  disgrace  to 
civilization.  It  is  as  useless  as  it  is  brutal.  Spain  is  in  truth  "  an 
anachronism  "  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  impossible  that  she 
should  long  retain  even  this  last  foothold.  Spanish- American  govern- 
ments have  no  doubt  fallen  far  short  of  the  standards  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  but  they  have  been  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
stupid  and  cruel  misgovernment  of  Spain.  It  is  no  argument  to  say 
that,  because  the  Spanish- American  governments  are  not  up  to  our  stand- 
ard, the  Cubans  should  be  compelled  to  remain  crushed  beneath  the 
misgovernment  of  Spain, — especially  when  we  remember  that,  although 
there  are  many  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  Cuba,  the  whites  are  whites 
of  pure  race  and  not  mixed  with  Indian  blood  as  on  the  continent 

This  is  a  world  of  comparative  progress,  and  freedom  from  Spain 
would  be  to  Cuba  a  long  step  in  advance  on  the  highroad  of  advancing 
civilization.  The  interests  of  humanity  are  the  controlling  reasons 
which  demand  the  beneficent  interposition  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  to  an  end  this  savage  war  and  give  to  the  island  peace  and  inde- 
pendence. No  great  nation  can  escape  its  responsibilities.  We  freely 
charge  England  with  responsibility  for  the  hideous  atrocities  in 
Armenia.  But  it  is  the  merest  cant  to  do  this  if  we  shirk  our  own 
duty.  We  have  a  responsibility  with  regard  to  Cuba.  We  cannot 
evade  it  and,  if  we  seek  to  do  so,  sooner  or  later  we  shall  pay  the 
penalty.  But  the  American  people,  whose  sympathies  are  strongly 
with  the  Cubans  fighting  for  their  liberties,  will  do  longer  suffer  this 
indifference  toward  them  to  continue.  If  one  Administration  declines 
to  meet  our  national  responsibilities  as  they  should  be  met,  there  will 
be  put  in  power  another  Administration  which  will  neither  neglect  nor 
shun  its  plain  duty  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity. 

II.  0.  Lodge. 


THE    QUESTION   OF   CUBAN   BELLIGERENCY. 

Three  causes  have  contributed  to  create  in  the  United  States  a 
special  interest  in  the  Cuban  question :  first,  sympathy  with  the  idea 
of  C  aba's  independence  of  Spain  ;  second,  the  oppressive  character  of 
Spanish  colonial  rule ;  and,  third,  the  desire  to  annex  the  island  to  the 
United  States.  Against  the  combined  operation  of  these  causes,  of 
which  the  last  has  at  times  been  exceedingly  influential,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  often  found  it  difficult  to  preserve  an  at- 
titude of  neutrality.  That  it  has  succeeded  in  so  doing  is  a  fact  that 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  consistent  determination  with  which  our 
Government  has  sought  to  discharge  its  international  obligations.  Nor 
have  its  efforts  been  confined  to  restraining  the  lawless  impulses  of 
some  of  its  own  citizens.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  required  to  repress 
flagrant  attempts  to  violate  its  statutes  by  persons  of  Cuban  origin, 
who  sought  to  aid,  and  sometimes  to  create,  insurrection  in  the  island 
by  means  of  hostile  expeditions  set  on  foot  in  the  United  States  in  de- 
fiance of  our  neutrality.  That  such  attempts  were  made  is  not  surpris- 
ing ;  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  repress  them  is 
unquestionable.  Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  of  a  great  govern- 
ment than  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  carried  out  by  conniving  at  the 
violation  of  its  own  laws. 

The  Cuban  question,  after  slumbering  for  nearly  twenty  years,  is 
again  to  the  front.  The  insurrection  which  began  more  than  a  year  ago 
still  continues ;  the  columns  of  the  press  are  daily  filled  with  rumors, 
often  palpably  sensational,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  conflict ;  and  the 
vigilance  of  our  authorities  is  constantly  exerted  to  prevent  attempted 
violations  of  our  own  laws.  On  June  12  last  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  attention  to  the  prohibitions  of  our  neutrality 
statutes,  and  warning  all  persons  to  abstain  from  breaking  them,  Be 
has  also  declined  to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the  insurgents  ;  and 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  December  2  last  he  declared  that 
whatever  might  be  "the  traditional  sympathy  of  our  countrymen  M 

individuals  with  a  people  who  seem  t<>  be  struggling  for  a  larger  auton- 
omy and  greater  freedom,  deepened  a-'  BUCD  sympathy  naturally  must 
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be  in  behalf  of  our  neighbors,  yet  the  plain  duty  of  their  Government  is 
to  observe  in  good  faith  the  recognized  obligations  of  international  re- 
lationship." Since  this  declaration  was  made  the  question  of  recogniz- 
ing the  belligerency  of  the  insurgents  has  been  discussed  in  Congress, 
and  each  House,  upon  the  same  information  as  that  before  the  President, 
has  in  one  form  or  another  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  recognition 
should  be  accorded.  As  the  President  is  charged  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  as  the  power  rests  with 
him  to  concede  or  to  withhold  the  recognition  of  belligerency,  it  is  im- 
portant to  inquire  whether,  as  the  action  of  Congress  implies,  his  conclu- 
sions as  to  his  duty  have  been  erroneous  and  should  now  be  reversed. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senate  (in  which  the  House  has  just  con- 
curred), while  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  insurgents  should  be 
recognized  as  belligerents,  declares  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  M  should  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending 
powers."  This  resolution  necessarily  assumes  that  the  facts  are  such  as 
to  warrant  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral  government,  in  according  to 
the  insurgents  the  status  of  belligerency,  or  else  it  is  self -destructive ; 
for,  unless  the  facts  justify  recognition,  the  United  States,  in  according 
it,  would  not  be  maintaining  "a  strict  neutrality."  Belligerency,  like 
independence,  is  a  question  of  fact,  in  the  determination  of  which 
nentra]  governments  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
:it  between  the  contending  parti*  Sucb  was  the  rule  announced 
by  th<-  United  States  to  the  envoy  of  Texas  in  1837;  it  had  often  been 
announced  before  and  it  has  often  been  repeated  since.  Its  reason  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  it.  When  a  government 
to  guide  its  course  Dot  by  the  actual  state  of  the  hostilities, 
but  by  its  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  it  abandons  the 

ition  of  a  neutral  for  that  of  a  partisan,  and  enters  upon  the  path- 

of  intervention,      Let  as,  therefore,  consider  whether  the  facts 

afford  an       ound  for  the  recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  belligerents. 

According  to  the  reports  of  our  consular  officers  the  present  insur- 

tion,  which  began  in  February,  L895,  in  the  provinces  of  Santiago 

de  Cuba  and  Matanzas,  was  at  first  limited  to  a  small  q umber  of  per- 

including  the  banditti  element  in  the  mountains,  and  was  not 

supported  by  any  of  the  three  regular  political  parties,  which  represent 

the,  planting,  industrial  and  commercial,  as  well  us  the  professional, 

hcs  of  the  i.-land,  an(l  compri  e  the  ter  part  of  tin*  population. 
Th(  i  i       ted,  liov.  ;iiii<<n"  the  laboring  class,  which  is  composed 

elm  (I  ,    oi    hi  :;(«).-  <<ii  tli«-   plantation   ,  much  discontent,  due  to  low  Mid 
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uncertain  wages,  resulting  from  the  depressed  prices  of  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  to  the  high  cost  of  provisions  and  clothing,  resulting  from 
the  prevailing  system  of  taxation.  These  circumstances  explain  the 
following  passage  in  a  report  from  Mr.  Hyatt,  the  United  States  consul 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  of  March  1,  1895  :  "The  insurgent  element  so  far 
is  confined  mostly  to  the  negro  population,  which  predominates.  The 
whites  and  property  owners  hope  that  the  reforms  promised  by  the 
government  will  be  put  into  effect,  and  that  the  movement  will  be 
suppressed  before  much  property  is  destroyed  and  lives  are  lost."  This 
hope  proved  to  be  deceptive.  Antonio  and  Jose*  Maceo,  who  are 
mulattoes,  and  who,  after  Gomez,  are  now  the  most  prominent  leaders 
in  the  insurrection,  incited  the  negroes  to  leave  the  cane  fields  and  join 
the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  Among  the  whites,  also,  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt began  to  spread.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  adopted  which  has 
admirably  served  at  once  to  keep  the  insurrection  alive  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  adherents.  While  avoiding  pitched  battles  with  the 
Spanish  forces,  the  insurgents  have  moved  rapidly  from  one  part  of 
the  island  to  another,  leaving  destruction  in  their  track.  In  this  way 
they  destroy  the  resources  of  the  government  and  swell  the  army  of 
the  discontented.  On  November  6  last,  Gomez  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  all  plantations  should  be  totally  destroyed,  their 
cane  and  outbuildings  burned,  and  that  all  laborers  who  aided  the 
sugar  factories  should  be  condemned  and  shot.  Contributions  have 
been  levied  on  the  planters,  whenever  practicable.  Towns  have  been 
burned.  Mr.  Williams,  our  able  consul-general  at  Havana,  in  a  report 
of  the  7th  of  January,  on  the  operations  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
provinces  of  Pinar  del  Kio  and  Havana,  says :  "  Besides  the  burning  of 
cane  fields,  the  newspapers  report  cases  of  damage  to  railroads  by  dis- 
placing rails,  the  blowing  up  of  culverts,  burning  of  bridges  and 
stations ;  also,  the  pillaging  of  country  stores,  the  carrying  off  of 
horses,  saddles,  and  bridles  from  farms  on  their  line  of  march  for  the 
mounting  of  men,  and  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  food.  .  .  .  The 
insurgents  appear,  while  carrying  on  their  work  of  destruction  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  have  been  able,  thus  far,  to  elude  all  encounter  with 
the  government  troops."  Later  reports  are  of  the  same  tenor.  On 
January  10,  Gomez,  in  view  of  the  general  suspension  of  plantation 
work  in  the  western  districts  of  the  island,  issued  a  new  decree  pro- 
hibiting the  burning  of  the  cane  fields,  but  ordering  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  all  the  plantations  that  resumed  work. 
The  insurgent  Operations  are  carried  «»u  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the 
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island,  where  the  mountains  and  swamps  afford  convenient  retreats, 
while  the  government  holds  all  the  coast  and  the  seaports. 

It  is  evident  that  a  war  is  in  progress  in  Cuba ;  but  it  is  equally 
evident  that  it  presents  the  features  of  guerilla  rather  than  of  regu- 
lar warfare.  In  these  conditions,  the  account  of  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  correspondence  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress, 
what  is  the  ground  on  which  a  foreign  government,  while  professing 
to  maintain  "  a  strict  neutrality,"  could  legally  justify  a  recognition  of 
the  insurgents  as  belligerents  ?  The  mere  existence  of  war  does  not 
justify  such  a  measure.  War  is  of  different  kinds  and  may  exist  in 
different  degrees.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  various  wars 
in  this  hemisphere,  in  which  the  United  States  either  omitted  or  refused 
to  accord  to  insurgents  the  status  of  belligerency,  though  they  held  a 
portion  of  territory  from  which  they  were  able  by  force  of  arms  to  ex- 
clude the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  titular  government.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  characterizes  evrery  war  carried  on  on  land ;  and  such  a 
war  is  not  converted  into  a  public  war  merely  by  the  proclamation  by 
insurgents  of  a  plan  of  government  The  only  kind  of  war  that  justi- 
fies the  recognition  of  insurgents  as  belligerents  is  what  is  called  "  public 
war"  ;  and  before  civil  war  can  be  said  to  possess  that  character  the 
insurgents  must  present  the  aspect  of  a  political  community  or  de  facto 
power,  having  a  certain  coherence,  and  a  certain  independence  of  posi- 
tion, in  respect  of  territorial  limits,  of  population,  of  interests,  and  of 
destiny.  The  Senate  resolution  admits  this,  for  it  dedans  that,  "in 
the  opinion  of  Cong]  a  public  war  exists  between  the  government 
of  Spain  and  the  government  proclaimed  and  for  some  time  maintained 
by  fon-o  of  arms  by  the  people  of  Cuba";  and  from  this  declara- 
tion it  deduces  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  should  maintain 
;i  strict  neutrality  between  the  u contending  powers,"  according  to  eaeli 
"all  the  rights  of  belligerents  in  the  ports  and  territory  of  the  rnited 
Stat  But,  upon  the  facts  so  tar  disclosed,  in  what  sense  can  it 
be  asserted  either  that  the  insurgents  are  "the  people  of  Cuba,"  or 
that  th<y  are  "maintaining  a  government"? 

Bu^  in  addition  t<>  the  elements  already  noticed,  there  is  yet  an- 
other condition  *  -  -  - « - 1 1 1  i :  1 1  t<»  a  proper  recognition  <>f  a  state  of  public 
and  that,  is  the  existence  of  an  emergency,  actual  or  imminent, 
•  makes  it  incumbent  upon  neutral  powers  to  define  their  rela- 
ns  to  the  conflict    Hall,  in  In    recent  work  on  "International  Law' 
(4th  edition,  p  that,  vernment  is  struggling 

with  insurgent     i  olated   in  the  midst  of  loyal  provinces  and  eon 
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quently  removed  from  contact  with  foreign  states,  the  interests  of  the 
latter  arc  rarely  touched,  and  probably  are  never  touched  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  be  served  by  recognition.  .  .  .  In  the  case  of  mari- 
time war  the  assumption  of  propriety  lies  in  the  opposite  direction." 
Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "The  Principles  of  International 
Law  "  (section  163),  which  has  lately  appeared,  says  that  to  the  legal 
concession  of  belligerency  two  conditions  are  essential :  first,  the  strug- 
gle should  have  attained  the  dimensions  of  war  in  the  international 
sense  ;  and,  second,  there  must  be  a  necessity  for  the  recognition. 
"  When,"  he  says,  "  an  insurrection  is  confined  to  a  district  in  the 
interior  of  a  country,  other  states  would  be  acting  in  an  unfriendly 
manner  if  they  recognized  the  belligerency  of  the  insurgents,  because 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  the  incidents  of  the  conflict  could  not  directly 
affect  their  subjects."  Dana,  in  his  edition  of  Wheaton  (p.  3-1),  declares 
that  the  only  reason  which  can  justify  the  recognition  of  insurgents  as 
belligerents  is,  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  neutral  "  are  so  far 
affected  as  to  require  a  definition  of  its  own  relations  to  the  parties  "  ; 
that,  where  a  parent  government  is  undertaking  to  subdue  an  insurrec- 
tion by  municipal  force,  u  a  recognition  by  a  foreign  state  of  full  bel- 
ligerent rights,  if  not  justified  by  necessity,  is  a  gratuitous  demonstration 
of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion,  and  of  censure  upon  the  parent  gov- 
ernment "  ;  and  that,  if  the  contest  "  is  solely  on  land,  and  the  foreign 
state  is  not  contiguous,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  call  for  recognition." 

The  views  of  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  as  they  have 
been  from  time  to  time  announced,  are  wholly  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
authorities  whose  words  have  just  been  cited.  In  1810  and  1811  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  this  hemisphere.  But  it 
was  not  till  1815,  when  vessels  bearing  the  flags  of  the  insurrectionary 
governments  appeared  in  our  ports,  that  the  United  States  made  any 
decision  as  to  the  question  of  belligerency.  At  that  time,  said  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  many  countries  and  of 
repeated  changes  in  the  ruling  authority  of  each,  the  President  deemed 
it  proper  to  give  orders  to  the  collectors  of  customs  not  to  make  the  flag 
of  any  vessel  the  criterion  or  condition  of  its  ad  mission  into  United 
States  ports.     His  action  was  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  ease. 

During  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  which  began  in  October,  L868, 
President  Grant,  adhering  to  our  well-established  policy,  refused  to 
recognize  the  insurgents  as  belligerents.  The  reasons  which  he  gave 
for  this  decision  completely  apply  to  the  facts  bo  far  disclosed  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  things  in  Cuba.     11--  said  : 
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"  The  question  of  belligerency  is  one  of  fact,  not  to  be  decided  by  sympathies 
with  or  prejudices  against  either  party.  The  relations  between  the  parent  state 
and  the  insurgents  must  amount,  in  fact,  to  war  in  the  sense  of  international  law. 
Fighting,  though  fierce  and  protracted,  does  not  alone  constitute  war  ;  there  must 
be  military  forces  acting  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war — flags 
of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of  prisoners,  etc., — and  to  justify  a  recognition  of 
belligerency  there  must  be,  above  all,  a  de  facto  political  organization  of  the  in- 
surgents sufficient  in  character  and  resources  to  constitute  it,  if  left  to  itself,  a 
state  among  nations  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  state,  and  of  meeting 
the  just  responsibilities  it  may  incur  as  such  toward  other  powers  in  the  discharge 
of  its  national  duties. 

"  Applying  the  best  information  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather,  whether 
from  official  or  unofficial  sources,  including  the  very  exaggerated  statements 
which  each  party  gives  of  all  that  may  prejudice  the  opposite  or  give  credit  to  its 
own  side  of  the  question,  I  am  unable  to  see,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  con- 
test in  Cuba,  those  elements  which  are  requisite  to  constitute  war  in  the  sense  of 
international  law. 

"  The  insurgents  hold  no  town  or  city  ;  have  no  established  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  have  no  prize  courts  ;  no  organization  for  the  receiving  and  collect- 
ing of  revenue ;  no  seaport  to  which  a  prize  maybe  earned,  or  through  which 
BOO60B  can  be  had  by  a  foreign  power  to  the  limited  interior  territory  and  moun- 
t  iin  fastnesses  which  they  occupy.  The  existence  of  a  legislature  representing 
any  popular  constituency  is  more  than  doubtful. 

'•In  the  uncertainty  that  bangs  around  the  entire  insurrection  there  is  no  pal- 
pable  evidence  of  an  election,  of  any  delegated  authority,  or  of  any  government 
outside  the  limits  of  the  camps  occupied  from  day  today  by  the  roving  companies 
of  insurgent  troops.  There  is  no  commerce  :  no  trade,  either  internal  or  foreign  ; 
no  manufactures.'1    [M         e  to  Congress  of  June  13,  1870.] 

I  irs  later,  in  his  annual  in<        e  to  Congress  of  December  7, 

L875,  President  Grant  reaffirmed  the  views  which  be  bad  previously 

•■I.     The  United  States  should,  he  declared,  "  carefully  avoid 

the  false  I  which  might  lead  it  into  mazes  of  doubtful  law  and  of 

questionable  propriety,  and  adhere  rigidly  and  Bternly   to  the  rule 

iiieh  has  hem  its    guide  of   doing  only  that,  which  is  righl  and    honest 

and  of  good  report";  and,  adverting  to  the  facl  thai  the  conflict  still 
•ntinued  to  1"*  on  land,  and  that  the  insurrection  had  no  seaporl 
whence  il  mighl  send  forth  its  flag,  u  nor  any  means  of  communication 
with  foreign  p  pi  through  the  military  lines  of  its  adversar- 

he  pointed  out  thai  no  apprehension  of  any  of  the  Budden  and  diffi- 
cult complications  which  ;i  war  upon  th         an  was  apt  to  precipitate 
lied  Cor  a  definition  by  foreign  powers  of  their  relation  to  the  conflict 
V«t  in  ls7<>  and   in   l    .  ■   j'i  i  a    to-day,  the  Cuban  insurgents 
maintained  a  eminent  "on  paper,  and  maintained  it  in  the  name 

of  •  the  people  of  Cuba."     In  March,  1869,  Seflor  Cespedes,  the  "  Pneai- 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,"  in  an  add        to  Pre  ident  Grant,  de 
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olared  that  "  the  armies  of  the  republic  "  numbered  more  than  70,000 
men,  in  the  field  and  doing  duty ;  that  its  "  arms  and  authority ' 
extended  over  "  two  thirds  of  the  entire  geographical  area  of  the  island, 
embracing  a  very  great  majority  of  the  population  in  every  part "  of 
it ;  and  that  a  navy  was  in  course  of  construction.  On  the  "  31st  day 
of  May,  1869,  in  the  second  year  of  the  independence  of  Cuba,"  he  is- 
sued a  commission  to  an  "  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary near  the  government  of  the  United  States."  In  the  following 
December  formal  written  statements,  including  affidavits,  were  submitted 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth  that  the  Cuban 
republic  had  been  recognized  as  an  independent  nation  by  Peru ;  that  it 
had  been  recognized  as  a  belligerent  by  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Mexico ;  that 
it  owned  five  ships  which  had  been  purchased  with  a  view  to  form  a 
navy  ;  that  it  had  a  constitution  and  a  congress  and  a  capital ;  that  it 
had  established  a  department  of  war,  of  finance,  of  the  interior,  and  of 
public  instruction ;  that  it  controlled  the  civil  relations  of  the  people 
of  the  island  by  laws  of  its  own  enacting,  administered  by  its  courts 
and  officials ;  that  it  had  declared  ports  closed  to  commerce ;  and  that 
it  had  issued  paper  money  which  was  exchanged  at  par  with  gold  and 
silver !  It  is  obvious  that  the  assertions,  if  they  had  all  been  sup- 
ported by  competent  evidence,  would  have  merited  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  United  States.  But  the  Administration  was  not  so 
simple  as  to  accept  as  fact,  in  the  broadest  sense,  every  assertion  of 
an  insurgent  party,  while  utterly  discrediting  not  only  the  statements 
of  the  titular  government,  but  also  the  reports  of  its  own  officers. 

It  is  well-known  that  at  one  time  in  1869  President  Grant  had, 
under  great  pressure,  substantially  decided  to  extend  to  the  insurgents 
belligerent  rights,  and  that  he  abandoned  the  intention  upon  the  advice 
of  his  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Fish  was  controlled  in  his  course  by  consideration  for  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Whether  those  interests,  which 
represent  in  so  important  a  manner  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  deserve  any  consideration  at  the  hands  of  an  Ameri- 
can statesman,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  disousa 
But,  after  a  comprehensive  examination  of  what  Mr.  Fish  said  and 
did  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  insurrection,  I  am  unable  to  disoover  the 
slightest  evidence  that  he  was  controlled  by  consideration  for  com- 
mercial interests  of  any  kind.  In  a  private  journal  kept  h\  Mr.  Pish 
during  his  term  as  Secretary  of  Stale,  there  appears  under  date  ol 
February  19,  1870,  the  following  entry  : 
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"  Called  this  morning  (by  appointment)  to  see  Senator  John  Sherman  on  sub- 
ject of  the  '  Unit  of  Coinage.'  After  conversing  on  that  question,  I  referred  to 
his  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  his  speech  in  favor  of  recognizing  the 
belligerency  of  Cuba,  and  asked  if  he  had  recently  examined  the  treaty  with 
Spain  of  1795.  He  said  he  had  not ;  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
treaty.  I  referred  to  its  provisions,  and  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  exer- 
cise by  Spain  of  the  right  of  visit  (or  of  search).  I  thought  our  people  would  not 
submit  to  it,  and  that  the  consequences  would  soon  develop  in  war  ;  I  said  that 
fighting  was  not  belligerency  ;  there  is  fighting  but  no  belligerency  in  Cuba  ;  there 
is  no  government  of  the  insurrectionary  parly*,  no  political  organization,  etc.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  not  examined  the  subject  closely,  but  said  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  in  the  country  on  the  subject.  I  advised  him,  in  connection 
with  the  passing  of  his  resolution  of  belligerency,  to  prepare  bills  for  the  increase 
of  the  public  debt,  and  to  meet  the  increased  appropriation  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  army,  navy,  etc." 

On  July  10, 1870,  Mr.  Fish,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  understanding  that  his  tenure  of  it  should  be 
merely  provisional,  expressed,  in  a  conversation  with  the  President, 
a  desire  to  retire.  The  President  strongly  urged  him  not  to  do  so, 
assuring  him  that  his  "  course  was  not  only  entirely  satisfactory  to  him, 
but  gave  satisfaction  and  confidence  to  the  country."  On  this  subject 
the  journal  reads  as  follows 

"  The  President  said  :  '  Without  referring  to  other  instances,  on  two  important 
occasions  at  least  your  steadiness  and  wisdom  have  kept  me  from  mistakes  into 
which  I  should  have  fallen.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  you  led,  too,  against  my 
judgment  at  the  time — you  almost  forced  me — in  the  matter  of  signing  tho  late 
Cuban  menage.  I  now  see  how  right  it  was,  and  I  desire  most  sincerely  to  thank 
you.  The  measure  trai  right  and  the  whole  country  acquiesces  in  it.'  Ho  re- 
peated that  he  wished  to  thank  me  eepei  ially  for  those  two  occasions.  They 
W<  n\  one,  preventing  the  issuing,  last  August  and  September,  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Cuban  belligerency  which  he  had  signed,  and  which  he  wrote  mo  a  note 
Instructing  me  to  sign  (which  I  did)  and  to  issue  (which  I  did  not) ;  and,  second,  the 
Cuban  meaaageof  June  l-V 

H  if  said  tliat  the  United  States  should  now  recognize  the  Cuban 
insurgenl  belligerent  .  a  a  kind  of  retorsion  for  Spain's  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confederate  States  in  1861.  An 
unination  of  the  circumstances  will  show  that  this  argument  is  quite 

titute  of  foundation  On  December  20,  I860,  a  duly  elected  con- 
vention in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  adopted  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, declaring  that  the  union  between  that  State  and  the  other  States 
of  the  United  Stat<  IvetL     Before  the  end  of  May,  18(51, 

ten  other  States,  M  ippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Virginia,    Arkansa  ■•,   Tennessee,    and   North   Carolina,— had 
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passed  similar  ordinances.     The  progress  of  the  movement  is  sum- 
marized in  "Appleton's  Cyclopaedia "  thus: 

"  On  February  4,  1861,  a  congress  composed  of  delegates  from  the  States  that 
had  then  seceded,  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  framed  a  constitution  for 
the '  Confederate  States  of  America.'  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi  was  chosen 
President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  Vice-President ;  a  government 
was  organized  and  measures  wire  taken  to  create  an  army.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  seceded  States  withdrew  from  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Nothing  was  done  by  President  Buchanan's  Administration  to  thwart  the 
purposes  of  the  secessionists,  who  proceeded  to  seize  the  arsenals,  custom-houses, 
navy-yards,  and  forts  throughout  the  South.  At  the  close  of  his  term,  only  Fort 
Sumter  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Fort  Pickens  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  with  the  posts 
on  the  Florida  keys,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  government  in  the  seven 
States  that  had  then  seceded.  .  .  .  The  first  warlike  act  was  the  bombardment  by 
the  Confederates,  under  General  Beauregard,  of  Fort  Sumter,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Major  Anderson,  with  a  garrison  of  109  men.  Fire  was  opened  on 
April  12,  1861,  and  continued  on  the  13th,  and  Major  Anderson  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  fort  on  the  14th,  sailing  with  his  garrison  to  New  York.  .  .  .  The 
next  day  (April  15)  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  for  a  force  of  75,000  militia  for  three  months.  .  .  . 
On  May  13,  General  B.  F.  Butler  took  military  possession  of  Baltimore,  repressing 
the  secession  element  in  that  city.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry  (April  18)  and  the  Gosport  navy-yard  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  (April 
21),  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  On  April  19  and  27  the  President 
issued  proclamations  declaring  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States." 

It  thus  appears  that  before  the  end  of  May,  1861,  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  comprising  a  population  of  upward 
of  5,000,000  persons  exclusive  of  slaves,  had  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  and  were  maintaining  a  government  of  their  own 
over  the  vast  region  which  they  inhabited  and  controlled,  including 
the  whole  extent  of  its  coast.  The  ports  of  the  seceded  States  being  in 
the  possession  of  their  authorities,  who  collected  duties  and  adminis- 
tered the  customs,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sought  to 
close  them  to  foreign  commerce  by  an  act  of  public  war.  In  April 
two  proclamations  of  blockade  were  issued,  and  orders  were  given  far 
their  enforcement.  Of  the  four  vessels  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Prize  Cases  (2  Black,  635),  two  were  seized  in 
May.  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  argument  for  the  condemnation  of  the  \  essels, 
speaking  for  the  Government,  said  that  the  proclamations  of  blockade 
were  "belligerent  acts,  and  not  municipal  surveillance n ;  they  were 
declared  to  be  "  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  nations."'  Mr.  Justice  Grier, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

11  This  greatest  of  civil  wan  h  m  Dot  gradually  developed  by  popular  ooauafr 

tion,  tumultuous  assemblies,  or  local  unorganised  Insurrections.    However  long 
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may  have  been  its  previous  conception,  it  nevertheless  sprang  forth  suddenly 
from  the  parent  brain,  a  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war.  .  .  .  The  proclama- 
tion of  blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclusive  evidence  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  which  demanded  and  authorized  a  recourse  to  such  a  measure,  under  the 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  case.  ...  In  organizing  this  rebellion,  they  have 
acted  as  States  claiming  to  be  sovereign  over  all  persons  and  property  within 
their  respective  limits,  and  asserting  a  right  to  absolve  their  citizens  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government.  .  .  .  Their  right  to  do  so  is  now  being 
decided  by  wager  of  battle.  The  ports  and  territory  of  each  of  these  States  are 
held  in  hostility  to  the  General  Government.  It  is  no  loose,  unorganized  insur- 
rection, having  no  defined  boundary  or  possession.  It  has  a  boundary  marked 
by  lines  of  bayonets,  and  which  can  be  crossed  only  by  force, — south  of  this  line 
is  enemies'  territory,  because  it  is  claimed  and  held  in  possession  by  an  organized, 
hostile  and  belligerent  power." 

Spain's  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  not  issued  till  June  17,  1861, 
after  both  Great  Britain  and  France  had  issued  proclamations.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  United  States  that  Great  Britain's  action  was  especially 
precipitate,  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that,  when  her  proclamation 

3  issued,  her  government  did  not  know  that  the  blockade  would 
be  enforced.      But  on  May  2,  1861,  a  month  and  a  half  before  Spain 

ted  her  proclamation,  Mr.  Seward  informed  the  Spanish  minister 
that  the  blockade  would  be  "strictly  enforced  upon  the  principles 

ognized  by  the  law  of  nations.''  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
.-it  Geneva,  a  tribute  is  paid  to  the  fidelity  with  which  Spain  performed 
her  neutral  obligations.  "Spain,"  said  the  United  States  on  that  occa- 
sion, "followed  France  in  the  track  of  England,  but  care  was  taken 

avoid,  in  the  royal  proclamations,  the  use  of  the  word  'belligerents.' 
It  haa  been  Been  with  what  fidelity  and  impartiality  the  authorities 
at  Cardenas  carried  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  proclamation 
when  the  '  Florida1  arrived  from  Nassau  in  the  summer  of  1862." 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  question  WTiat  benefit,  would  it 
confer  on  the  Cuban  insurgents  to  declare  them  t<>  be  belligerents? 
The  answer  is,  under  present  conditions,  none  whatever,  It  would  in 
no  wise  alter  their  relations  to  the  government  of  Spain,  which  could 
ard  them  as  criminals,  if  it  saw  lit.  to  do  so.  In  L862  some  sea- 
men in  the  service  of  the,  Confederacy  were  convicted  of  piracy  at, 
Philadelphia  The  Confederate  Government  threatened  retaliation  if 
they  i  banned,  and  they  were  not  sentenced,  but,  handed  over  to 
military  authority        It  never  was  suggested  that,  their  relations 

the  United  States  were  affected  by  the  proclamations  of  foreign 
powers.    To  the  end  of  the  war  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

atinued  to  denounce  the  Confederate  cruisei        pirates.    Moreover, 
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the  Cuban  insurgents  can  at  the  present  time  purchase  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war ;  they,  and  their  friends  and  sympathizers,  can  go  and 
come  unarmed  and  unorganized  to  take  part  in  the  conflict ;  they  can 
sell  their  securities  to  any  one  who  will  buy  them.  More  than  this 
they  could  not  do,  if  their  belligerency  were  recognized,  unless  they 
had  ships  on  the  ocean.  They  could  neither  employ  persons  in  the 
United  States  to  serve  in  their  forces,  nor  fit  out  and  arm  vessels  in 
our  ports,  nor  set  on  foot  hostile  expeditions  from  our  territory.  On 
the  other  hand,  Spain  would  immediately  be  invested  by  international 
law,  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  with  the  international  rights  of 
belligerency,  which  she  has  so  far  not  claimed,  including  the  right  of 
visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  capture  and  condemna- 
tion of  our  vessels  for  violations  of  neutrality.  It  would  enable  Spain 
practically  to  put  an  end  to  the  transportation  of  munitions  of  war  for 
the  insurgents.  It  would  place  under  Spanish  supervision  all  that 
vast  commerce  which  passes  through  the  waters  adjacent  to  Cuba. 
Kef  erring  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  President  Grant,  in  his  message 
of  1875,  said :  "  There  can  be  little  doubt  to  what  result  such  a  super- 
vision would  before  long  draw  this  nation.  It  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  United  States  to  inaugurate  the  possibilities  of  such  result  by 
measures  of  questionable  right  or  expediency,  or  by  any  indirection." 

It  is  as  a  step  toward  this  "result" — a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain — that  recognition  of  belligerency,  not  as  a  measure  of 
neutrality  based  on  facts,  but  as  a  promise  of  support  inspired  by  sym- 
pathy, is  sought  by  the  agents  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  confess  to  a  certain  liking  for  the  speech  of  Senator  Mills,  in 
which  he  proposes  that,  if  the  government  of  Spain  should  refuse  to 
grant  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  upon  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
the  power  of  local  self-government,  the  United  States  shall  take  pos- 
session of  the  island  "and  hold  it  until  its  inhabitants  can  institute 
such  government  as  they  may  wish,  and  organize  and  arm  such  forces 
as  may  be  necessary  to  support  it."  This  proposition  presents  the 
logical  issue  of  intervention  or  non-intervention,  but,  in  considering 
it,  we  should  assume  that  the  United  States,  if  it  once  took  possession 
of  the  island,  never  would  release  it  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Apart 
from  motives  of  cupidity,  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  public  order 
would  demand  its  retention.     Of  the  population  of  Cuba  one  third  is 

composed  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  and 

the  other  two  thirds  are  composed  largely  of  illiterate  whites  of  Spanish 
descent  and    undeveloped    political   Capacity,  but  apparently   tinctured 
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with  a  revolutionary  propensity.  Such,  conditions  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  themselves  to  produce  better  results  than  have  been  attained 
in  the  republics  of  Central  America,  and  of  the  political  state  of  those 
commonwealths  a  hasty  glance  at  the  volumes  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  reveals  the  following  illustrations : 

1870.  Rebellion  in  Guatemala. 

1871.  Insurrection  in  Guatemala  ;  war  between  Honduras  and  Salvador. 

1872.  Guerilla  war  on  Honduras  ;  Salvador  declares  war  against  Honduras  ; 
Guatemala  joins  Salvador  ;  government  in  Salvador  overthrown  by  a  revolution. 

1873.  Attempted  revolution  in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador  ;  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala  make  war  on  Honduras  ;  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment in  Costa  Rica. 

1875.  Attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  in  Costa  Rica. 

1876.  Revolutionary  plottings  in  Guatemala. 

lv?7.  Attempt  to  assassinate  President  Barrios  of  Guatemala  ;  ex-President 
Medina  of  Honduras  shot  for  treason  on  the  sentence  of  a  council  of  war. 

1885.  War  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala ;  President  Barrios  killed ; 
revolution  in  Salvador  ;  Nicaragua  intervenes  in  the  Salvadorean  revolution  ; 
revolution  in  Honduras  ;  Salvador  invades  Nicaragua. 

1 v  36.  Peace  concluded  between  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  ;  revolutionary  plot- 
tings  in  Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua. 

1887.  Revolutionary  plottings  in  various  states;  constitution  suspended  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  president  becomes  dictator;  revolutionary  movement  in 
Salvador. 

1890.  Revolution  in  Salvador;  President  Ifenendac  diet  of  apoplexy  oris 

assassinat'-d  :    ( 'arlos  Eseta,    liis  prot£g6t   who  got  up  the  revolution,  proclaims 

himself  president ;  Antonio  Ezeta,  his  brother,  becomes  vice-president  and  com- 
mamiorm  rhinf  of  tin,'  army  ;  martial  law  declared  ;  war  between  Guatemala 
and  Salvador;  United  States  consulate  outraged. 

1891.  Threatening!  of  war. 

1898.    Attempted  revolution  in  Honduras. 

1896.    Dictatorship  proclaimed  in  Guatemala  :  revolution  in  Honduras. 

1W'.H.      War  bet  If  UCU  Nicaragua  and  Honduras:   revolution  in  Salvador. 

These  £a        vhich  appear  incidentally  in  a  publication  not  specially 

designed  to  ili.-'dosi:  them,  furnish  matter  far  serious  reflection  as  to 
our  future  relations  to  Cuba,  when  it  is  proposed  to  intervene  for  the 

purjx  »f  expelling  the  mmentof  Spain.       And  if  Spain  should 

be  ■     elled  by  our  aid,  and.  at  the  ol<        E  the  war,  the  island  should 

main,  as  probably  would  be  the  ease,  in  our  possession,  it  is  doubtful 

whether  the  confidence  of  tin-  world  in  the  benevolence  of  our  motives 

would  be  strong  enough  to  Bave  us  from  the  imputation  of  having 

Omitted    B    wilful    act    of  spoliation.1  .1.    P>.    MooiiK. 

1  in  October,  1854,  during  ■  i»  riod  of  violent  agitation  for  the  annexation  of 

{'ub;i    to   tin:   L'nind   Stan  ■  .,   M<       i    .   I '.u<  li.inaii.   Mason,  ami   Soule,  our  ministers, 

I-  it  I  .oik  Ion,  Tin  i .,  am]  Madrid,  after  conferring  together  at  Ostein!  on 
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the  prospects  of  annexation,  made  a  report  to  William  L.  Marcy,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  In  this  report,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Ostend  Mani- 
festo," it  was  said  that  "if  Spain,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  own  interest,  and 
actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba 
to  the  United  States,"  the  time  would  then  have  come  for  the  United  States  to 
consider  whether  Cuba  in  the  possession  of  Spain  seriously  endangered  "  our  in- 
ternal peace  and  the  existence  of  our  cherished  Union  "  ;  that,  if  this  question 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  "  then,  by  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power"  ;  and 
that  we  should  be  "  recreant  to  our  duty — be  unworthy  of  our  gallant  forefathers, 
and  commit  base  treason  against  our  posterity,  should  we  permit  Cuba  to  be 
Africanized  and  to  become  a  second  St.  Domingo."  It  is  to  the  doctrine  thus 
euphemistically  expressed,  which  was  then  attracting  great  attention,  that  Marcy 
referred  in  the  following  letter,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  published  : 

Private  and  Confidential. 

Washington,  April  15,  1855. 
L.  B.  Shepard,  Esq.,  New  York, 

My  Dear  Sir : 

I  have  not  time  to  say  much,  though  I  have  much  to  say,  on  the  subject  to 
which  your  letter  of  yesterday  refers. 

I  am  entirely  opposed  to  getting  up  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  Cuba  ; 
but  if  the  conduct  of  Spain  should  be  such  as  to  justify  a  war,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  meet  that  state  of  things.  The  authorities  of  Cuba  act  unwisely,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  is  represented.  They  are  more  alarmed  than  they  need  to  be  in 
regard  to  dangers  from  this  country,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  filibusU  r 
spirit  and  movements  do  not  furnish  just  grounds  of  apprehension.  They  have  a 
clear  right  to  take  measures  for  defence,  but  what  those  measures  may  be,  it  is 
not  easy  to  define.  In  exercising  their  own  rights  they  are  bound  to  respect  (he 
rights  of  other  nations.  This  they  have  not  done  in  all  cases.  That  they  have 
deliberately  intended  to  commit  wrong  against  the  U.  S.  I  do  not  believe  ;  but 
that  they  have  done  so  I  do  not  deny.  The  conduct  of  Spain  and  the  Cuban  au- 
thorities has  been  exaggerated  and  even  misrepresented  in  some  of  our  leading 
journals,  particularly  in  the  "  Union."  I  cannot  speak  of  the  views  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  latter  paper,  for  I  have  little  or  no  intercourse  with  (hem.  From 
what  I  have  seen  in  it,  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  opinion  that  it  is  for  war, 
right  or  wrong  :  but  I  venture  to  assure  you  that  such  is  not  (he  policy  of  (he 
Administration.  It  does  not  want  war,  would  avoid  it,  but  would  not  shrink 
from  it,  if  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  defence  of  our  just  righto. 

The  robber  doctrine,  I  abhor.  If  carried  out  it  would  degrade  us  in  our  own 
estimation  and  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  Should  the  Ad- 
ministration commit  the  fatal  folly  of  acting  upon  it,  it  could  not  hope  t>>  bs 
sustained  by  the  country,  and  would  leave  a  tarnished  name  to  all  future  times. 

Cuba  would  be  a  very  desirable  possession,  if  it  came  to  us  iu  the  right  H  :i\  . 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  get  it  by  robbery  or  theft.     Their  are  two  m-L-s  lo  the 

question  of  acquisition  which  are  well  stated  in  an  article  Iq  the  ••  N.  [ntolli 

gencer"  of  yesterday,  taken  from  the  Charleston  tf  Mercury"  of  1853.  I  am  for 
getting  (he  island,  if  it  ran  be  acquired  fairly  and  honestly,  not  otlierw  iftBv      I  do 

not  believe  (he  robber  doctrine  when  oalmlj  considered  will  be  popular  or  that  i 

parly  ean  sustain  itself  upon  it.  Yours  truly,  VV.  L.  MAKCY, 
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The  two  civilizing  agencies  of  highest  value  for  laboring  people, 
next  to  industrial  training  and  baths,  are  bay  windows  and  front 
door-bells. 

Putting  effect  for  cause,  somebody  will  object.  The  bay  window 
and  front  door-bell  arrive  only  after  the  working  man  has  reached 
assured  comfort  and  a  degree  of  independence;  they  are  signs  of, 
rather  than  helps  to,  advancement 

Not  at  all.  The  toiler's  home  as  a  rule  is  built  for  him.  He  has 
to  live  where  he  is  put  or  where  his  work  lies, — in  manufacturing 
lonies,  in  city  tenements.  He  is  tenant,  not  landlord,  with  surround- 
ings that  he  can  seldom  modify,  created  not  to  better  his  condition 
but  to  get  money  from  his  pocket;  and  usually  he  is  provided  with 
only  the  barest  I  of  living — four  walls,  doors,  windows,  and 

a  flu  metimes  even  the  flu<i  is   lacking,    stovepipes  protruding 

through  brickfl  or  weather-boarding  or  window-pan 

The  front  door-bell   means  privacy,  family  life,  household  gods, 

home        opposed  to  the  common  tenement  hallway  and  all  its  evils. 

Wbere  the  bell  stands  guard,  decency  and  domesticity  may  reign     A 

bay  window  marks  the  first  departure  from  the  merely  needful  and 

eful,  the  fii  thing  for  beauty  and  the  ideal     It  establishes  a 

indard  to  live  up  I        [Jnmade  beds,  unswept  floors,  coarseness,  and 

1  babits  are  out  of  keeping  with  bay  windows. 

udenta  of  social  conditions  hear  the  amateur  declare  that  one 
plan  — I-  n  plan— will  eradicate  poverty,  wipe  out  slums,  or  secure 
industrial   refon         Enthi  clamor  for  prayer-meetings,  kinder- 

.  baths,  f'         nceii  .   temperance;   Borne  want,  only  separate 
homes  for  worl  demand  model  tenements  and  universal  co- 

operation,    All  th<-sc  plans  will  help,  hut  from  no  one  of  them  alone 
ms  I  the  reforms  predicted,     reforms  so  huge,  indeed  so 

lical,  th.it  the  foundations  of  tin-  present  social  order  would   be 

nch   quasi  beneficent.  m-Im-mm         i«l<h-nly  successful.      We 

mu  I    eek  the  practicable  m<       re,  often  fore  the  more  desirable. 

'I'l-  f  "  abolishing  slun       or  u  sweeping  away  tenement 
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systems  '  forget  that  property  must  be  sacrificed,  interests  must  suffer, 
decline  in  values  and  consequent  hardship  must  precede  all  such  im- 
provements. The  mistake  was  to  allow  slums  and  tenement  systems 
to  begin.  Being  now  cursed  with  them,  it  is  wise  to  end  them  at  least 
cost,  in  the  safest  way,  allowing  duly  for  official  inertia  and  property 
rights. 

In  correcting  tenement  abuses,  one  must  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  deserving  against  the  undeserving  poor.  The  undeserving,  the 
degraded,  even  the  criminal  classes,  if  ill-housed,  create  conditions  that 
menace  public  health.  Paying  as  high  rent  as  the  virtuous,  they  are 
entitled  to  sanitary  surroundings  in  return.  This  is  simple  justice, 
whose  corollary  is  that  no  landlord  has  a  right  to  let  property  which 
is  dangerous  to  occupants.  The  thief's  $10  a  month  being  accepted, 
he  is  in  equity  entitled  to  $10  worth  of  sound  flooring,  dry  walls, 
decent  sinks  and  closets ;  and  that  house-owner  who,  in  spite  of  pro- 
tests and  appeals  for  repairs,  lets  a  rotting,  infected  dwelling,  filches 
another  man's  rights.  Landlords  and  agents  are  quick  to  excuse  their 
own  delinquencies  in  stock  phrase :  "  It's  not  worth  while  fixing  up 
for  these  destructive  people."  Fifty  per  cent  of  tenants  are  not  de- 
structive and  the  other  50  per  cent  could  be  cajoled  or  bullied  into 
systematic  neatness.  Many  tenements  are  dirty  for  lack  of  facilities, 
such  as  sinks  on  upper  floors,  garbage-boxes,  ash-shoots,  janitors  to 
sweep  halls  and  stairways.  And  I  have  observed  that  the  filthiest 
apartment  on  the  premises  often  belongs  to  the  "  housekeeper  r  whom 
agent  or  landlord  takes  no  pains  to  select  or  to  bring  up  to  better 
standards. 

All  over  the  Union,  in  the  vilest  rookeries  little  homes  may  be 
found  that  are  ideally  clean  and  dainty,  so  far  as  poor  resources  allow. 
Crucial  test  of  good  housekeeping,  the  beds  are  sometimes  exquisite  in 
make  and  draperies  ;  coarse  or  patched  these  may  be,  bits  of  mismatched 
lace  or  embroidery,  but  clean  and  disposed  artistically.  The  efforts  at 
ornament  and  decoration,  even  over  paper  hanging  in  strips  from 
mouldy  walls,  are  pathetic.  Pictures  of  every  kind  are  prized,  cheap 
lithographs,  bill-posters,  portraits  of  circus  performers  and  cigarette 
girls,  which  are  companioned  by  bleeding  hearts,  saints,  angels,  and 
heads  of  Christ,  Among  Roman  Catholics,  shrines  oeenpv  part  kA  the 
already  narrow  space  in  many  rooms — altars  draped  in  white,  hung 
with  tinsel  and  (lowers,  and  adorned  with  every  scrap  ^i  color  the 
family  can  obtain,  a  "holy  of  holies  '  to  which  the  best  of  these  toil- 
some fives  is  brought  in  worship. 
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Nobody  can  visit  tenement  dwellers  without  being  struck  as  much 
by  their  hopeful  capabilities  as  by  the  degrading  nature  of  their  usual 
surroundings,  a  degradation  for  which  the  occupants  are  often  not  to 
blame.  In  the  worst  districts,  a  well-managed  house  is  frequently  an 
object-lesson  amid  the  adjacent  filth.  The  rules  governing  it  are  in 
the  line  of  strict  business  results,  keeping  the  property  sound,  increas- 
ing its  commercial  value,  and  all  in  the  interest  of  sanitation  and  decent 
living.  Only  short-sighted,  unscrupulous  proprietors  allow  tenements 
to  go  to  ruin  while  collecting  high  rents  ;  because  the  buildings  soon 
become  so  bad  that  repairs  avail  nothing  and  only  razing  them  will 
answer.  Some  of  the  worst  barracks  are  owned  by  ignorant,  irre- 
sponsible landlords,  often  by  foreigners.  In  New  England  French 
Canadians  invest  largely  in  property  of  this  class,  and  in  New  York 
the  Italians  are  buying  it  up  rapidly.  A  forewoman  in  a  big  flower 
factory  said  that  she  meant  to  put  her  savings  into  a  half  interest  in  a 
tenement  paying  26  per  cent  The  big  lodging-houses  in  New  York 
for  men  are,  in  a  few  instances,  made  to  yield  from  50  to  80  per  cent ; 
and  the  manager  of  one  assured  me  that  investments  of  this  kind  are 
often  held  by  great  estati  The  expense  for  outfit  is  small,  the  risks 
nominal,  the  income  and  profits  almost  certain.  In  Philadelphia,  some 
of  the  wont  hovels  pay  more  than  40  per  cent  on  the  investment;  and 
in  Boston,  official  inquiry  shows  that  the  returns  on  the  assessed  value 
of  such  property  reach  occasionally  49  percent. 

Apart  from  sentiment,  sympathy,  and  higher  ethics,  proper  home 

groundings   for   Wl  ainers   are   of   vital    importance    because    the 

lth  of  a  nation  is  its  wealth,  if  the  mass  <>f  the  people  must 
live  in  a  way  which  interferes  with  physical  strength  and  soundness, 
the  productivity  and  commercial  value  of  labor  are  lessened  More- 
over, t!         b alone  of  supporting  hospitals  and  public  institutions  for 

the  blind,  deaf,  mid  dumh,  who  are  victims  of  scarlet,  fe\cr  and  measles, 

mid  abate  almost  every  tenement  nuisance   which   causes  these 

Not,  the  indigent  unfortunate,  classes  only  :tre  lxiiclitcd  hy  a 

"1  milietL    The  in:  f  society  at  large  demand  the  betterment 

of  the  unhealthful,  dangerous  surroundings  in  which  the  deserving 

pOOT  of  great  cities  dwell.  Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  sanita- 
tion docs  not  fall  like  manna  from  the  ski  It,  is  not,  an  intuition 
or                                So-called    tilth    diseases — cholera,   t  yph  us,  diphtheria, 

■  and  yellow  f        ,— being  independent  <»f  contact,  or  residence, 

in    tlic   di   tlict   in:  I,    often    do    1 1 1 «  i r   deadliest    harm    at,    a   distance 

from  their  breeding-p]         sad  by  a  strange  ij«»ny  of  fate,  the  occu« 
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pants  of  unsanitary  tenements,  through  decreased  susceptibility  to 
virus,  escape  these  epidemics  while  citizens  in  cleaner  quarters  are 
stricken.  Where  germs  abound,  the  percentage  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  cases  may  be  low,  owing  to  the  superior  hardihood  of  the 
immigrant  working  classes ;  and  coarse-fibred  Poles  and  sturdy  He- 
brews are  immune  where  children  of  the  leisure  class,  more  delicately 
organized,  die  outright,  or  live  bereft  of  sight  and  hearing  from  disease 
brought  by  clothes  from  some  tenement  laundry,  or  by  servants  as 
they  go  and  come  from  their  own  homes. 

All  things  considered,  are  our  thickly  peopled  tenement  quarters 
better  than  the  slums  of  foreign  cities  ?  Whitechapel's  blackest  dis- 
trict consists  of  low  houses  of  two  or  three  floors,  windowed  usually 
back  and  front,  or  looking  on  dark  courts  with  a  gutter  down  the  mid- 
dle and  grimy  structures  on  either  hand ;  and  nowhere  in  "  Darkest 
England  "  can  that  famous  New  York  block,  called  "  Sing  Sing"  on 
one  street  and  "The  Penitentiary ,:  on  the  other, — wherein  dwell 
nearly  4, 000  souls, — be  matched  for  density.  Again,  the  population 
of  the  British  capital  is  largely  English.  Its  dirt  is  native  dirt,  while 
ours  is  of  a  mixed  variety  compounded  of  the  liveliest  foreign  germs. 
Even  in  Naples  where  crowding  and  pauperism  are  almost  oriental, 
life  is  passed  in  the  open  air  and  filth  becomes  in  a  way  innocuous 
because  so  thoroughly  oxygenized.  Because  of  our  severe  climate 
children  under  five  years — the  age  when  death  mows  fastest — are  ban- 
ished for  six  months  from  street  and  alley  to  the  foul  winter  air  of 
tenements  where  all  the  family  life  goes  on.  In  Italy,  the  poorest 
beggar  may  cook  his  food,  wash  his  rags,  sun  himself,  .and  sleep  under 
the  blue  canopy  of  heaven ;  whereas  our  city  workers,  our  dependent 
and  defective  classes,  are  massed  in  10  by  12  dark  cuddy-holes  where 
even  in  summer  a  stove  blazes  always,  the  babies  gasping  for  breath 
and  the  tired  wage-earners  panting  till  daybreak  at  the  sill  of  one 
narrow  window,  sleep  banished  by  the  scorching  heat. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  less  poverty  than  exists  abroad;  our  workers 
are  busier  and  earn  more  than  foreign  labor;  drainage  and  sewage  are 
better,   the  habits  of  our   people  are   less  filthy.      The   rapid   growth, 

migration,  and  movement  of  .our  cities,  however,  crowd  tlu>  sluggish 
and  weaker  portion  of  our  population  into  more  congested  oonditiona 
than  those  in  which  the  like  portion  of  less  mobile  European  cities  live* 
The  worse;  are  therefore  worse  off  here,  and  are  in  grave  danger  <'(  in 
footing  the  mass,  though  the  average  oubio  contents  of  the  house  and 
the  average  meal  for  the  general  mass  are  higher  here  than  in  Euro] 
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In  no  European  city  that  I  have  visited  is  the  big  tenement  as  a  type 
of  dwelling  so  largely  used,  so  indefensible  in  its  construction,  and  so 
death-begetting,  as  it  has  become  in  many  of  our  greatest  centres  in 
consequence  of  this  congestion. 

In  all  our  growing  cities  the  most  dangerous  form  of  tenement  is 
multiplying — buildings  once  devoted  to  business  or  residence  purposes, 
now  packed  with  foreigners  not  yet  educated  to  our  standards.  Drain- 
age and  water-supply  are  inadequate,  closets  are  clogged,  partitions 
create  dark  rooms  where  human  beings  were  never  meant  to  sleep, 
and  in  each  tiny  space  dwell  from  two  to  ten  persons,  carrying  on  all 
the  functions  of  life.  This  tenement  evil,  like  Sindbad's  "old-man-of- 
the-sea,"  bestrides  our  urban  development,  not  to  be  strangled  or 
shaken  off,  and  costing  more  to  maintain  and  regulate  than  in  the 
beginning  it  miorht  have  cost  to  erect  whole  districts  of  model  work- 

CD  CD  CD 

ing  men's  homes.  In  Pittsburgh,  lately,  the  manufacturers  declared 
that  there  are  no  slums,  pointing  with  just  pride  to  the  suburbs  of 
neat,  attractive  houses  of  skilled  iron-workers.  No  slums?  What  are 
the  shanties  creeping np  the  picturesque  hills,  draining  to  those  below? 
The  dirty  brick  rows  backing  into  cliff  or  rolling-mill  and  fronting  on 
a  network  of  railroad  tracks?  How  many  of  these  dwellings  are  sup- 
plied with  water?  Comparatively  few,  a  single  hydrant  in  one  yard 
;  many  families.  Typhoid  fever  is  alarmingly  prevalent  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  the*  water  of  Allegheny,  its  officials  claim,  is  poison. 
\\<>\v  many  bonses  hai  wer  connections?  The  director  of  public 
work  •■  In  two  hundred  and  thirty  •nine  oases  of  fever  in vesti- 

!,  there  was  no  public  sewer  connection  at  all  in  twenty -six  houses  ; 
in  eighty-five,  the  connection  was  with  outside  closet  only  ;  and  in  hut 

forty-one  cfl  an  er  connections  properly  made."    In  one  Pitts- 

burgh tenement  row,  crowded  with  Poles,  three  cellars  arc  used  as 
dwell ii  Ithough  flooded  with  water  several  times  a  winter;  nor 

are  cellar  sleeping  rooms  infrequent  in  other  quarteo 

These   Poles,  badly   lodged,  are   thrifty,  responsive  t<>  teaching, 

app        ting  ; 1  iniluencrs.    Thousands  of  them  in  Cleveland  where 

mditions  are  favorable  own       d  homes,  and  they  are  large  property 

holders  in  Buffalo, — that  beautiful  city  of  detached  residences  win-re, 

itizens  affirmed,  neither  indigence  nor  a  tenement  class  existed. 

Y«  f.  four  a  committee  of  tin;  Charity  Organization  Society  of 

Buffalo  reported  a  tenement  population  thereof  9,1 18  souls,  more  over- 
crowded than  New  fork,     Less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  houses  l><-in^ 
and  some  of  th<-  remainder  in  tin;  foulest  condition,     Tlio 
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average  sleeping  room  in  the  district  investigated  is  8  by  7  ft,  occupied 
in  30  per  cent  of  cases  by  five  or  more  persons;  in  25  per  cent,  by 
more  than  five  persons,  one  chamber  having  fourteen  inmates.  Hap- 
pily Buffalo  at  once  adopted  stringent  repressive  measures,  for  another 
committee,  consisting  of  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  architect,  studied 
the  improved  dwellings  of  Boston  and  New  York  and  the  best  building 
laws,  and  finally  submitted  to  the  city  building  inspector  a  complete 
and  admirable  set  of  ordinances  regulating  tenements  and  their  future 
construction.  After  a  hard  fight,  these  ordinances  were  adopted  by 
the  city  council.  If  enforced,  the  culture-beds  of  crime  and  disease 
already  existing  will  be  condemned,  or  purged  of  dangerous  features. 
The  worst  tenement  I  ever  saw  was  in  Buffalo — an  immense  Augean 
stable  in  which,  notwithstanding  its  unspeakable  filth,  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association  had  cleaned  one  little  corner  and  begun  to  work. 
The  next  worst  tenement  I  know  is  in  Cincinnati,  its  only  entrance 
being  a  saloon  of  the  lowest  character. 

Baltimore  possesses  not  a  single  properly  built  tenement,  and,  for- 
tunately, few  of  any  kind  as  yet,  except  the  converted  business  blocks, 
so  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  or  old  disused  residences  with  large 
rooms  too  costly  for  man  and  wife  alone  and  therefore  shared  with 
other  adults.  Otherwise,  accommodations  for  the  worker  are  cheaper 
and  better  in  Baltimore  than  in  any  city  elsewhere  of  corresponding  size. 

Boston  in  her  old  converted  dwellings,  now  let  to  the  laboring 
classes,  reaches  a  refinement  of  inconvenience  that  I  have  never  ob- 
served elsewhere.  Three  tenants,  we  will  say,  occupy  one  house, — not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  a  family  to  each  floor,  for  that  arrangement  the 
landlord  considers  a  losing  one,  top  floors  bringing  little  rental.  So  he 
hires  to  one  household  the  back  kitchen,  the  front  first-floor  room,  and 
the  rear  garret  chamber ;  to  another  family,  the  front  kitchen  and  back 
first  and  second  floor;  to  a  third  he  gives  the  front  second  floor,  side 
room,  and  first-floor  hall.  Every  family  lives  in  patches  and  spots,  do 
two  rooms  adjoining  so  as  to  save  labor  and  steps  or  economize  heat, 
each  housewife  trotting  from  basement  to  attic,  and,  worse  than  all, 
her  girls  sleeping  in  the  next  garret  to  other  tenants'  boys,  all  far 
removed  from  the  mother's  eye.  More  than  88,000  persona  in  Boston 
reside  in  houses  containing  three  families,  often  in  four  circumstances  j 
while  in  8,000  dwellings  from  eleven  to  fifteen  persona  live,  and  some 
big  structures  include  forty-seven  tenements. 

Tenements   in   Chicago  are  not  yet  so  elevated  as   those   in    Y w 
York   and   Boston.      At   the   present   rate    of   ereetine   M sky-scrapers" 
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grand  structures  reared  in  Chicago  to-day  with  eighteen  and  twenty 
floors  will  in  their  decadence  a  few  generations  hence  become  tene- 
ment rookeries.  As  business  shifts  to  newer  quarters,  the  fate  even  of 
palaces  deserted  is  to  shelter  indigence  and  crime.  In  Chicago,  besides 
its  wretched  crowded  rows,  rear  tenements  likewise  contaminate  air  and 
soil,  while  damp  soot  and  filth  add  elements  of  grime  and  degradation 
from  which  the  hitherto  ref use-choked  streets  of  New  York  are  free. 

Whenever  I  visit  the  workers'  quarter  of  New  Orleans,  I  am  for 
the  time  a  devout  believer  in  a  special  Providence,  no  other  theory 
accounting  for  the  continuance  of  human  life  amid  such  apparently 
pestilential  drains.  Nevertheless,  the  advocates  of  overground  sewage 
stoutly  maintain  its  superiority  to  underground  systems,  supported, 
too,  they  claim,  by  the  city's  low  death-rate.  The  tendency,  to  convert 
the  noble  old  dwellings  of  the  French  quarter  into  tenement  hives  has 
not  proceeded  far;  and  the  immigrants  being  mostly  Italians  live,  like 
the  Creole  population,  much  in  the  open  air.  More  than  one  winter 
have  I  watched  from  my  balcony  between  Lamarque  and  Niel  rose- 
clusters  the  busy  dwellers  in  neighboring  yards  and  courts  cooking 
over  braziers,  forging,  tinkering,  coopering,  and  shoe-making  under 
oleander  and  orange  trees. 

As  a  step  toward  reclaiming  the  small  area  of  slums  in  its  southern 

portion,   Philadelphia   recently   spent   $400,000   in    repaying   narrow 

ts  and  com         Taxpayers  often  object  to  that  sort  of  outlay,  and 

a  man  in  Allegheny  complained  that  all  the  city's  available  funds  were 

ased  to  pave  alleys  that  nobody  enters.     Nobody  enters?     Mayor 

Kennedy  of  Allegheny  recently  declared  that  nothing  had  contributed 

■  remarkably  to  health  and  cleanliness  as  paving  those  alleys  and 

Tl.        men  who  live  there,  he  said,  kept  the  asphalt  as  neat 

any  parlor.  Th<  rubbed  their  steps  and  halls  to  correspond; 
and  their  dressing  mid  that  of  the  swarming  children  had  marvellonsly 
improved     Now  they  clamor  for  door- bells  and  bay  windows! 

Tl  ■  adustrial  districts  of  the  (v>  taker  City  consist  entirely  of 

■    cellent  separate  h<>  Curiously,  how  ver,  statistics  of  the  occu- 

pations of  buildii         d  Loan  nation  shareholders  show  rather  a, 

iall  pro:         ii  of  homes  owned  there  by  working  men,  most  of  whom 
are  tenant  i  i  Philadelphia  workii        rls  are  boarders  and  lodgers 

chief!        The  big  tenement  has  no  peal  foothold  ;  though  in  the  hist 
pioneer  barn  c      bave  been  erected,  so  bad  that  public  sen- 
timent  called  for  building  laws  to  control  the  abu         A  few  streets  of 
the  old  district  south  of   Pine  are,  in  respect  <»f  dilapidated  houses, 
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absence  of  sewer  connection,  lack  of  water  for  domestic  use,  and  the 
crowding  of  rear  dwellings,  almost  unrivalled  for  badness.  The  worst 
feature  is  the  rear  court,  cut  up  into  houses  backed  by  a  dead  wall, 
three  rooms  10  by  12  ft.  perched  one  above  another,  the  staircase 
climbing  like  a  ladder  inside — a  wasteful  plan,  too,  as  one  stove  can- 
not heat  the  upper  stories  ;  and  destructive  to  privacy,  since  the  upper 
floors  are  usually  sublet  There  can  be  no  window  at  the  side,  for 
another  box-house  adjoins.  Its  rear  being  also  solid  masonry  and 
its  only  openings  those  in  the  front  wall,  no  air  can  enter  except 
through  the  narrow  court  from  two  to  ten  feet  wide,  sweeping  over  the 
vaults  that  form  a  cul-de-sac  at  the  end.  Thus  the  lung  food  of  all  the 
inhabitants  is  poisoned.  A  single  hydrant  near  these  vaults  supplies 
water  for  drinking  and  domestic  use;  and  in  winter  this  hydrant 
freezes.  The  only  egress  to  the  street  is  by  means  of  the  gutter  that 
drains  the  court,  running  between  brick  walls  of  dwellings  sometimes  but 
two  feet  six  inches  away  from  these  doors ;  and  in  this  polluted  stream 
women's  skirts  must  draggle,  children's  feet  must  soak,  except  when 
the  current  becomes  ice.  In  the  line  of  reform,  model  structures  are 
proposed  on  a  large  scale,  to  furnish  good  apartments  at  less  rent  than 
is  now  paid  in  the  infected  slum  district  for  comfortless,  rotting  abodes. 
But  while  rents  continue  dear  all  redemptive  agencies  are  ineffectual, 
in  the  absence  of  laws  to  prevent  overcrowding.  A  young  Italian 
mournfully  apologized  for  living  in  the  attic  of  a  box-house  with 
two  other  families  below.  "In  Eio  Janeiro,"  she  said,  "where  we 
staid  four  years,  no  more  than  eight  people  are  permitted  in  a  house 
so  small  as  this.  Here  there  are  seventeen.  Had  we  known  what  we 
were  coming  to,  we  would  have  remained  in  South  America." 

Improved  tenements,  the  friends  of  cooperation  claim,  are  fore- 
runners of  general  cooperative  housekeeping  that  will  go  far  to  solve 
the  domestic-servant  problem  and  set  free  much  energy  now  used  up 
in  separate  household  duties.  I  incline  more  to  the  plan  of  publio- 
spirited  citizens  in  Philadelphia  to  buy  up  wretched  houses  on  the 
south  side,  improving  some,  building  better  ones  on  the  Bites  of  sueh 
as  are  fit  only  for  demolition,  and  educating  tenants  to  hotter  Living 
Miss  Hannah  Fox  shows  5^  per  cent  annual  profit  on  Buch  an  outlay 
as  $12,199;  and  Miss  .Hancock,  with  nine  years'  experience  in  redemp- 
tive work  somewhat  like  Octavia  Hill's  in  London  and  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
in  Boston,  is  butc  that  such  a  scheme  is  not  only  practicable  hut  will 

prove  remunerative   to   capitalists — quite    as   much  so,    I    believe, 
buying  idle  suburban  lots. 
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Washington  city,  by  a  much  needed  ordinance  forbidding  any 
domicile  to  be  less  than  twelve  feet  wide,  and  any  house  to  be  built 
on  alleys,  courts,  or  streets  which  are  less  than  thirty  feet  wide,  has 
secured  itself  against  overcrowding  ;  and  probably  all  shanties  located 
on  ten-foot  alleys,  now  nests  of  crime,  disease  and  immorality,  will 
gradually  be  condemned  and  removed. 

The  word  tenement  is  in  such  odium  from  the  horror  of  the  thing 
in  parts  of  New  York  city,  that  its  old  and  favorable  application  to  the 
corporation  dwellings  of  mill  towns  is  overlooked.  In  many  textile 
centres,  the  M  company  houses  "  for  workers  alone  are  good  habitations, 
almost  all  the  overflow  from  these  being  lodged  in  rattle-traps  belong- 
ing to  private  individuals  and  falling  to  decay  from  lack  of  care,  their 
owners  perhaps  being  retired  saloon-keepers  or  ex-working  men  or,  in 
New  England,  French  Canadians.  Such  landlords,  greedy  for  gain  and 
lacking  public  spirit,  even  in  small  towns  put  up  tenements  of  the  bad 
New  York  kind,  holding  from  six  to  fifty  families ;  and  the  type  of 
New  England  civilization  is  deteriorating  from  the  inroads  of  this 
abuse.  Every  manufacturing  city  and  village — some  heretofore  ideally 
well-built  and  apparently  well-governed — now  shows  a  few  blocks,  if  not 
enormous  districts,  of  wretchedly  constructed  unsanitary  barracks,  one 
tenement  crowding  another,  sometimes  three  on  a  lot ;  and  the  municipal 
authorities        migliing  to  Bay,  tak<  no  measures  to  stamp  out  the  practice. 

In  Fall  River, — upbraided  in  every  mood  and  tense, — the  M com- 
pany houses"  depart  from  the  best  New  England  precedent  and,  with 
a  Cew  notable  exceptions,  are  nnpardonably  the  worst  in  the  city.  After 
studying  the  town's  peculiar  growth,  I  have  sympathy  with  its  present 
tenement-property  owners— and  would  have  more,  if  their  dividends 
and  their  property  were  better  kept  The  past  policy  of  mill 
men  there  will  never  be  repeated,  but  its  consequences  cannot  be  removed 
ithout  immense  financial  lot  "Does  anybody  suppose  we  would 
1  > 1 1 1 1 « 1  great  tenement  barracks  nowf    What  are  we  to  do  with  those 

1  a  manufacturer.  "  We  can't  afford  to  demolish  them, 
and  to  repair  them  properly  would  keep  us  poor."  A  lesson  to  other 
textile  communities  inclined,  when  operatives  are  needed  quickly  in 
t'u  f  industrial  prosperity  to  put  up  cheap  bouses  without  drainage 
or  ■  Lpply«     Private  enterprise  and  the  savingB  of  working  men 

ha  in  Fall  River,  most  of  the  houses  lately  built 

being  adapted  for  only  our  to  the.-.-  families,  instead  <»f  twelve  to  fifty 
fane.  md  always  baving  a  bay  window.  The  hay  window  has  done 
more  to  ci        beall      competition  and  bring  the  manufacturers  to  a 
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realizing  sense  of  sin  against  their  tenants  than  any  lengthy  building 
ordinances.  In  pathetic  protest  against  the  great  comfortless  "com- 
pany "  rookeries,  the  bay  window  has  proved  the  worker  worthy  of  a 
better  home ;  and  he  is  getting  it  whenever  the  corporations  erect  new 
dwellings. 

Going  from  Fall  Kiver  to  Nashua,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
on  seeing  the  "  company  "  tenements  there, — rows  of  good  brick  houses 
with  private  entrances  front  and  rear,  a  hall  for  each  entrance,  and 
actually  a  door-bell !  Nothing  touched  my  heart  and  imagination  like 
the  door-bells.  After  the  wide-open  filthy  thresholds  of  New  York 
and  Fall  Kiver,  those  closed  doors  and  individual  bells  of  some  New 
England  tenements  are  idyllic.  They  stand  for  the  sweet  reserve  of 
family  life,  reposeful  days  and  peaceful  evenings  when  the  schoolgirl 
is  busy  at  her  lessons  and  the  mother  lays  the  cloth  and  rocks  baby's 
cradle.  In  front  of  the  houses  are  flowers — not  tin  cans,  dead  cats, 
and  garbage, — flower-beds  tended  by  the  corporation  gardener ;  and  on 
the  lawn  the  operatives  play  croquet  after  hours,  while  their  wives  in 
fresh  afternoon  gowns  knit  or  sew.  Homes  as  peaceful,  conditions  as 
good  save  in  one  respect, — the  earlier  age  at  which  children  are 
employed, — mark  the  cotton  settlements  near  Baltimore  and  on  the 
Patapsco  Eiver ;  and  these  have  also  what  I  consider  a  third  means 
of  saving  grace, — large  vegetable  gardens  for  every  family. 

In  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  better  brick  tenements  appear  in 
tree -embowered  yards,  some  new  with  modern  conveniences,  built  on 
improved  plans  and  renting  at  low  rates.  The  Amoskeag  corporation, 
to  prevent  overcrowding,  contracts  in  selling  lots  that  only  one  resi- 
dence shall  stand  on  the  premises.  Here,  as  in  Lowell  where  excellent 
corporation  dwellings  are  the  rule,  painful  contrasts  exist ;  for  the  num- 
ber of  company  houses  being  insufficient,  colonies  of  operatives  live  in 
newly-built  enormous  "double-deckers"  holding  sometimes  fifty  fam- 
ilies, in  quarters  unsewered  and  undrained,  called  "little  Canada" — 
"  little  Canadas  "  reappearing  in  every  town. 

Nor  are  these  barracks  in  any  way  equipped  for  such  teeming  life  ; 
and  land  being  cheap,  they  have  no  justification  for  cumbering  the 
earth.  Model  tenements — which  these  are  not, — tenements  constructed 
by  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
combine  many  advantages  of  the  best  Cooperative  living,  all  having 
adequate  drainage,  water,  sinks,  closets,  coal  cellars,  laundries,  and 
ventilation  adapted  to  the  needs  of  many  households. 

Does  it  pay  financially  to  better  the  housing  and  surroundings  of 
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the  poor?  The  Astral,  the  Eiverside,  the  Improved  Dwellings  Asso- 
ciation properties,  all  yield  5  and  6  per  cent.  Other  than  money 
values,  of  course,  are  obtained — elevation  of  character,  increased  labor 
efficiency,  less  tendency  to  roam.  As  null-owners  have  most  to  gain 
from  steady,  contented  workers — since  skilled  labor  is  not  easily  re- 
placed,— it  is  to  factory  towns  we  look  for  improved  industrial  settle- 
ments as  in  Graniteville  and  Pelzer,  South  Carolina,  parts  of  Augusta 
and  Athens,  Georgia,  and  here  and  there  in  many  northern  States. 
At  Lowell  the  operatives  accept  slightly  lower  wages  than  in  competing 
centres,  because  admirable  homes  are  furnished  at  minimum  rates ;  and 
the  corporations  have  long  supported  a  hospital,  library,  and  club  for 
men  and  women.     It  is  significant  that  strikes  rarely  occur  there. 

That  substantial  profit  may  be  reaped  from  model  manufacturing 
colonies,  apart  from  any  motives  of  humanity,  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
ence of  two  large  establishments  little  known  to  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects. At  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Company 
has  founded  a  flourishing  industrial  town.  The  policy  adopted  has 
made  the  surrounding  land  valuable.  All  the  separate  homes  for  the 
workers  are  tasteful  and  commodious,  the  cottages  containing  from 
four  to  eight  roams,  with  gardens  and  conveniences,  and  situated  on 
streets  laid  out  with  a  view  to  variety  and  beauty.  Rents  range  from 
$6  to  $14  a  month.  A  fine  library  building,  well-filled  and  receiving 
ant  additions,  is  the  centre  for  reading  clubs  and  lectures.  Ath- 
letic grounds  have  been  Bet  apart  for  the  public  recreation;  but,  not 
to  endanger  the  self-resped  of  the  community  by  giving  too  much,  Mr. 
Warren  only  helped  to  build  the  town  hall  and  church.     Nor  does  the 

firm  cm  a   monopoly   of    land    and    real   estate.       On    the   contrary, 

money  is  Lent  and  Lots  are  sold  to  encourage  civic  spirit  and  ownership 
of  hom<  ith  proper  restriction  to  liquor-dealing  and  overcrowd- 
ing, \V.  high  as  in  any  paper-mill,  and  strikes  are  unknown, 
Tin;  vill;i  noted  for  good  health,  good  morals,  and  intelligence. 
Girls  in  the  rag-sorting  rooms  arc  provided  with  overdress  and  cap  of 
oilcloth  to  protect  their  clothing ;  and  with  each  toilet-room  a  screened 
dressing-room  is  connected.  Both  morning  and  afternoon  the  press 
girls  who  do  the  he  t  work  are  relieved  for  twenty  minutes  that 
they  mil        t — without  loss  of  p.-i 

The  Bowland  Mills  at  V      Bedford  have  a  Bite  and  homes  for 

Drably  in  attraction  with  many  summer  resorts, 
On  the  shon-s  of  the  h.iy  the  ( ompany  bought  a  Large  tracl  of  land; 
and  !  ;  that  tenement  abominations  would  decrease  itfl  value  and 
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repel  improvements,  they  resolved  to  build  first-rate  houses  in  order 
that  adjoining  lots  might  be  in  demand.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
spent  on  a  system  of  scientific  sewage.  Then,  laying  out  curved  road- 
ways and  reserving  recreation  and  park  spaces,  they  erected  pretty  two- 
story  cottages  of  original  design,  with  conveniences  and  labor-saving 
devices  suggested,  it  is  needless  to  add,  by  a  woman.  The  boarding 
home  for  single  men  and  women  can  be  kept  distinct  for  the  sexes  at 
will,  but  is  fitted  with  smoking-  and  music-rooms,  and  contains  a  co- 
operative dining-room  which  the  cottagers  may  share  in  times  of 
domestic  upheaval.  One  enormous  mill  was  completed,  a  second  was 
under  way,  equipped  to  make  finer  numbers  of  yarn  than  were  ever 
before  spun  in  America.  Cleanliness  is  all-important  for  this  product 
"  It  will  pay  us,"  decided  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Howland,  "  to  have  bath-rooms 
in  our  cottages  and  do  away  with  dirty  fingers. "  So  baths  were  put  in, 
sometimes  diverted  by  the  tenants  from  their  proper  uses,  it  is  true ; 
for  one  man  stored  coal  in  his  tub,  another  salted  down  pork  in  his, 
and  a  thrifty  mother  put  the  twins  to  bed  in  hers ;  but  standards  of 
neatness  are  higher.  Each  house  has  a  garden-plot,  and  rents  on  an 
average  at  $10  a  month  for  six  and  eight  rooms.  A  library  and  other 
improvements  are  to  follow,  and  adjoining  real  estate  has  risen  in  price. 
In  the  light  of  such  successful  experiments  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
beauty  brought  into  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  sanitation  secured 
for  thousands  of  operatives,  pay.  Economically  possible,  this  is  also 
morally  important  To  shirk  responsibility  for  the  evils  at  our  door 
on  the  false  plea  that,  because  American  wage-earners  are  prosperous, 
those  who  suffer  and  are  ill-housed  are  the  left-over  and  undeserving, 
benumbs  the  public  conscience.  Wherever  a  group  of  people  live 
neglected,  in  want  and  squalor,  their  misery  lowers  the  whole  social 
level.  Impaired  vitality,  relaxed  moral  and  religious  standards,  igno- 
rance and  crime,  result.  If  the  well-being  of  one  redounds  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all,  the  wretchedness  of  some  becomes  the  care  of  all ;  and  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  of  neighbor,  of  citizen,  to  be  effeotive 
must  be  socialized  and,  better  still,  Christianized  in  the  spirit  of 
"whatever  ye  would  do  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  BO  to 
them." 

Clare  de  (Iuaffknuikp. 


CULTIVATION  OF  VACANT   CITY  LOTS. 

Theoretically  speaking,  organized  charity  aims  to  assist  the 
able-bodied  poor  by  providing  some  simple  form  of  productive  em- 
ployment The  factors  of  production  are  land,  labor,  and  capital. 
Charity  is  able  to  organize  and  direct  the  labor  of  the  unemployed ;  it 
is  not  able  to  furnish  capital,  except  a  limited  amount,  or  land.  But 
although  the  abolition  of  involuntary  idleness  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  charity  must  remain  an  unattainable  ideal,  nevertheless  some 
measure  of  practical  relief  may  be  offered  the  unemployed  in  urban 
communities  through  the  cooperation  of  owners  of  unimproved  city  land. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  when  great  numbers  of  working  people 
were  in  idleness  in  consequence  of  the  general  depression  in  busi- 
ness, Mayor  H.  S.  Pingree  of  Detroit  put  into  operation  a  novel  plan 
of  relief  He  obtained  the  loan  of  a  quantity  of  unimproved  land  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which,  after  being  ploughed  and  harrowed, 
ributed  in  convenient  plots  among  the  unemph  >v<  1.  The  plot- 
holders,  who  were  supplied  also  with  seed,  implements,  and  fertilizers, 
planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested  the  crops,  consisting  of  vegetable 
(chiefly  potatoes),  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  by 

the  mayor.      In  this  manner  more  than   nine  hundred  families  were 

given  employment  during  the  summer,  while  the  crops  which  they 
liar        'I  amply  repaid  th<;  labor  expended.      An   account  of  this 

periment  has  been  lately  published.1 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  relief  are  apparent  The  chief 
factors  in  agricultural  production  are  land  and  labor.  In  every  city 
there  are  large  quantities  of  idle  land,  the  loan  of  which  can  presuma- 
bly be  had  by  responsibL  inizations  for  the  use  of  charity,  particu- 
larly       the  form  of  chanty  in  question  tends  to  reduce  taxation. 

ibor  is  furnished  by  the  poor,  and  the  outlay  involved  in  providing 
implements,  .-•■••<1,  fertilizers,  and  superintendence  is  inconsiderable. 

The   ethical    effect  of   this   form   of  charity   <>n    the    hcncliciaries   is   the 
of   harmful.      It  doCf   DO   injury  to   the   feeling   of  self-respect, 

1  S*-<<  j.;ini|)likt.  lamed  }>j    tin-  (Tailed  Stat. «  I  ).j.art  incut  <>f    Agriculture  Under 
*<•  of  March  :,,  l°.t>. 
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and  affords  training  in  a  useful  occupation.  It  also  lias  a  tendency  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  urban  populations  by  demonstrating  to  the 
involuntarily  idle  that  a  comfortable  living  can  be  obtained  in  the 
country  from  the  cultivation  of  a  limited  quantity  of  land. 

Mayor  Pingree's  experiment  was  repeated  in  Detroit  during  the 
summer  of  1895.  It  was  imitated  in  other  cities,  including  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul.  In  no  instance, 
however,  were  so  complete  and  accurate  records  of  the  results  made  as 
in  New  York.  These  have  since  been  published  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  experiment.1 

The  first  in  New  York  city  to  take  an  active  interest  in  vacant-lot 
farming  was  Mr.  Bolton  Hall.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  N. 
S.  Kosenau  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  Mr.  C.  D.  Kellogg  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  and  Mr.  K.  Fulton  Cutting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  Through 
their  influence  Mr.  Hall's  project  for  vacant-lot  farms  was  laid  before 
the  monthly  conference  of  the  charities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
before  the  Federation  of  East-Side  Workers,  with  the  result  that  on 
March  10,  1895,  a  committee  of  ten  members  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  project  into  operation.  The  committee  included,  besides  Mr.  Hall, 
representatives  of  the  several  philanthropic  organizations.  The  com- 
mittee engaged  Mr.  J.  W.  Kjelgaard — a  practical  farmer — as  superin- 
tendent, and  also  two  assistants. 

There  was  no  dearth  of  vacant  lots  in  New  York  city,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  postal  census  of  1893,  there  were  17,329  such  lots  below 
One  Hundred  and  Forty -fifth  Street  and  the  Harlem  Kiver.  They 
were,  however,  found  to  be  scattered  over  an  inconveniently  large  area 
of  territory,  and  the  committee,  from  considerations  of  economy,  ac- 
cepted the  use  of  three  compact  parcels  of  land  in  Long  Island  City, 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Stein  way,  Mrs.  John  Lowry,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hollins,  and  the  Long  Island  Improvement  Company.  These  parcels 
were  known,  in  the  parlance  of  the  committee,  as  the  Ravenswood,  the 
Lowry,  and  the  Wilson  farms.  The  Ravenswood  farm  was  located 
fifteen  minutes'  walk  from  Thirty- fourth  Street  Ferry;  the  Dowry, 
forty  minutes'  walk  from  the  same  ferry  ;  and  the  Wilson,  twenty  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  Ninety-second  Street  Ferry.  The  farms  com- 
prised, according  to  the  report,  138  acres,  or  1,666  oity  lots,  of  whioh 
109  j^  acres  were  put  under  cultivation,     The  land  utilized  for  imli- 

1  See  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  1'oor.  '  Nolo." 
December,  1895, 
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vidual  cultivation  was  ploughed  and  harrowed  at  the  expense  of  the 
committee. 

Applications  for  land  were  received  through  philanthropic  organi- 
zations in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  any  one  who  could  show  a 
certificate  of  good  character  from  some  responsible  person,  church,  or 
society  was  accepted.  Each  applicant  was  required  to  fill  out  a  blank 
containing  questions  as  to  his  color,  sex,  nationality,  age,  previous 
employment,  length  of  residence  in  the  city,  experience  in  farming, 
etc.  If  accepted,  he  was  assigned  to  a  plot  as  convenient  to  the  ferry 
nearest  his  home  as  practicable.  His  name  was  inscribed  on  the 
boundary  stake  of  his  plot,  and  he  was  supplied  with  seed,  fertilizer, 
a  hoe,  and  a  spade.  No  objection  was  made  to  his  retaining  his  plot  in 
case  he  secured  employment  elsewhere,  provided  the  plot  received 
proper  attention.  Preference  was,  of  course,  given  to  heads  of  families. 
Applications  came  in  very  slowly  at  first,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
project  not  being  sufficiently  advertised  among  the  poor,  or  because  it 
was  the  subject  of  some  popular  mistrust  This  was  incidental,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  inception  of  the  plan,  for,  although  but  8-i  plots  were 

'^ned  to  applicants,  a  great  number  of  requests  for  land  poured  in 
upon  the  committee  before  the  planting  season  was  over,  which  ensured 
an  abundance  of  applicants  for  the  succeeding  year.  The  average 
plot  was  six  .ths  of  an  acre,  but  in  case  the  applicant  was  ex- 

oely  poor  or  had  a  practica]  knowledge  of  farming  the  assignment 
was  in'  L     The  committee  insisted  that  at  least  half  the  land 

should  be  planted  with  potato*  The  rest  was  planted  with  peas, 
cab!  .   ton,  .  corn,   turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  onions,  and 

radish.-,  according  to  the  individual  preference  of  the  plotholders.  All 
work  was  done  under  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  Ins  tants.  Instruction,  implements,  fertilizers,  and 
6  furnished  gratis  by  the  commitfc 

More  than  half  the  plotholders  claimed  Borne  knowledge  <>f  agri- 
culture,   but,  practically   all    were    ignorant  of  the  system  of  intensive 

tarmi]        The  majority  followed  instructions,  and  showed  a  oommenda- 

zeal    in   t  of   their  crops.      Guard    wa-  kept  Over  tin;   farms 

at  Flight,  and  no  appreciate  loss  was  sustained  from  petty  thievii 

When  the  crops  began  to  mature  each  planter  was  required  to 

report  dfl  amount  of   produce  taken  from    his   farm,  and 

in  Id,  to  state  tie-  receipt       When  no  sales  were  re« 

ported  the  prodm  ipprai-ed  according  to  the  current  market  rates, 

li est  yield  of  potatoes — the  principal  crop — was  4V2,  bushels 
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on  one  acre.  On  the  assigned  plots,  aggregating  71 J^  acres,  besides 
lettuce,  onions,  radishes,  and  fodder  corn,  the  following  crops  were 
raised :  potatoes,  6,235  bu. ;  peas,  817  bn. ;  beans,  1,259  bn.  ;  beans 
for  seed,  50  bu. ;  cabbages,  19,119  heads ;  tomatoes,  530  crates  ;  corn, 
1,000  doz. ;  turnips,  1,400  bu. ;  carrots,  93  bu.  The  total  value  of  the 
crops  on  the  assigned  plots  was  $8,803.51 ;  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  committee,  $3,801.98.  The  quality  of  the  crops  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  exhibit  of  the  Vacant  Lot  Farms  took  the  second 
prize  at  the  New  York  Live  Stock  Show. 

Part  of  the  product  was  consumed  by  the  planters  as  it  matured, 
part  was  stored  away  for  the  winter,  but  a  great  deal  was  sold,  many 
of  the  planters  peddling  their  produce  from  house  to  house.  One  man, 
on  a  plot  of  8  acres,  earned  $408 ;  another,  on  4  acres,  earned  $336.20  ; 
and  still  another,  on  3^  acres,  $216.05.  One  of  the  plotholders — a 
stonecutter — kept  a  record  of  his  time.  He  worked  50  hours,  and 
earned  $120.25.  He  was,  it  is  true,  assisted  by  his  children,  whose 
labor  was  not  counted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  record  was  not 
kept  of  the  time  each  planter  gave  to  his  land. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  applicants,  the  committee 
near  the  close  of  the  planting  season  found  that  it  had  38  acres  of  un- 
assigned  ploughed  land.  This  land  was  set  aside  as  a  cooperative 
farm  in  which  any  plotholder  might  become  a  cooperator,  and  about 
forty  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  Six  of  these  presently  se- 
cured employment,  and  left.  The  cooperators  were  paid  a  wage  of 
ten  cents  an  hour,  in  order  to  furnish  subsistence  to  such  of  the  plot- 
holders  as  were  destitute.  A  half  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  farm 
was  reserved  to  the  cooperators,  who  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested 
the  crops.  Although  the  farm  was  not  started  until  late  in  June,  the 
crops,  which  were  disposed  of  to  various  charities  at  market  rates, 
aggregated  $1,067.65.  The  expenses  for  seed,  implements,  and  labor 
were  $966.75.  After  deducting  this  sum,  with  a  further  allowance  for 
(suppositional)  rent  of  land,  cost  of  superintendence,  and  interest,  there 
remained  $53  to  be  divided  among  the  cooperators,  The  cooperative 
farm  proved  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  individual  farms,  as  it  furnished 
immediate  relief  to  the  destitute,  stimulated  friendly  rivalry,  and 
created  a  public  spirit  against  trilling  which  reacted  OH  the  general 
body  of  individual  planters, 

The  total  expenditures   of   the  eonnnittee   in   eonneetion   with   the 

cooperative  and  individual  farms  -109  j£  acres  were  $4,821.'  Tins 
included  cost  of  superintendence,  labor,  seed,  implements,  fertilizers, 
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ferriage,  cartage,  printing,  and  postage.  Of  course,  no  rent  was  paid 
either  for  land  or  offices.  The  expenditure  was  met  by  popular  sub- 
scriptions.    The  total  money  value  of  the  crops  was  $9,871.16. 

It  remains  to  sum  up  the  information  obtainable  concerning  the 
people  who  were  directly  benefited  by  the  vacant-lot  farms.  There 
were  84  plotholders,  of  whom  only  one  was  colored,  with  261  persons 
dependent  on  them  for  support  About  11  plotholders  were  women, 
and  11,  including  the  colored  man,  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
whether  of  native  or  foreign  parents  is  not  stated.  The  rest  were 
of  foreign  birth,  35  being  German,  26  Irish,  3  English,  2  Scotch,  2 
French,  2  Swiss,  1  Italian,  1  Swede,  and  1  Hungarian.  The  oldest 
was  77  years,  the  youngest  18 ;  the  average  age  was  46  years.  Only 
three  were  born  in  New  York  city ;  41  were  country -born,  and  51  had 
had  some  experience  in  farming.  The  average  length  of  residence  in 
the  city  was  twelve  years.  The  average  length  of  employment  during 
the  preceding  year  was  3  J/3  months.  Seven  were  farmers  by  occu- 
pation, 53  were  laborers,  3  painters,  2  bakers,  2  clerks.  There  were 
also  a  janitor,  a  longshoreman,  a  stonecutter,  a  photographer,  a  cooper, 
a  marine,  a  salesman,  a  sawyer,  a  fireman,  a  driver,  a  hatter,  a  shoe- 
maker, a  tailor,  an  optician,  a  blacksmith,  a  grocer,  and  a  carpenter. 

Of  the  84  j»l<  tied,  the  largest  was  8  acres,  the  next  largest  4, 

tie:  smallest  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  average  size  was  six  sevenths 
of  an  acre  The  lar;_r--t  receipts  obtained  were  $408.  Twenty-two 
plotholdei  '  ok  over  $100  each  from  their  individual  holdin  The 
smallest  receipts  were  $5.50.  Three  plotholders  earned  nothing  at  all. 
The  avers         rnings  were  $6L0& 

What  proportion  of  the  vacant-lot  farmers  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  permanently  Belf-supporting  under  favorable  conditions?  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  rljelgaard,  claims  that  7<>  per  <-«'iit  are  able  and 
willing  t  rlc  Their  chief  deficiency  is  in  the  power  of  initiative 
They  are  incapable  of  making  an  effectn  irch  for  employment  out- 
le  th<-ir  wonted  occupations  or  outside  the  Locality  in  which  they 
happen  to  h  If  furnished  with  employment,  they  would  prove 
faithful  and  efficient  workmen*  The  remaining  80  per  cent  are  either 
ph.      illy  incapable  of  hard  Labor  or  confirmed  paupei 

Michael  a.  Mikkelsen, 
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The  abominable  militarism  under  which  Europe  is  groaning  puts  a 
false  measure  on  her  nations.  Their  own  consciousness  and  the  others' 
respect  are  made  dependent  upon  how  many  men  and  horses  they  can 
muster  in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  how  many  war  vessels  they  have  in 
the  docks  and  on  the  seas.  Thus  the  small  nations  become  demoralized, 
and  the  large  ones  barbarized. 

But  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  literary  names  of  modern 
Europe  are  so  many  ships, — big  and  small  ones,  steamers  and  sailing- 
craft, — and  that  they  are  crossing  the  Atlantic,  like  regular  fleets,  to 
visit  America.  Would  not  the  Americans,  upon  hearing  of  it,  feel 
the  mind  crowded  by  visions  far  different  and  loftier  than  those  any 
actual  war  fleet  could  create?  Would  not  the  anticipation  also 
stand  ready  with  a  quite  new  measure  of  valuation  ?  If  Russian 
literature  were  reported  approaching  the  coast,  would  not  the  Ameri- 
cans while  hastening  down  to  the  shore  think  of  the  miseries  of 
Russia  rather  than  of  her  greatness,  of  her  martyrs  rather  than  of 
her  conquests,  of  the  ideals  of  her  youth  rather  than  of  the  might 
of  the  Czar? 

The  sun  sets  in  blood,  the  waves  toss  wildly,  the  heavy  ships  dip 
till  the  spray  shoots  over  the  masts,  and  the  smoke-stacks  become  white 
with  salt;  some  look  as  if  they  had  been  treated  roughly.  Many  of 
the  vessels  are  large,  some  peculiar  on  account  of  some  new  principle  of 
construction,  but  nearly  all,  both  large  ones  and  smaller,  move  rather 
heavily,  though  carrying  huge  sheets  of  canvas,  or  laboring  under 
intense  pressure  of  steam ;  the  air  is  woollen  with  black  smoke.  Some 
anxiety,  however,  mingles  with  the  admiration  of  the  spectators  when 
they  look  at  the  blood-red  sunset,  for  it  forebodes  harder  weather  to- 
morrow, and  they  all  know  that  the  fleet  must  pass  on  ;  it  has  not  come 
for  a  feast  only. 

Some  davs  later  the  spectators  stand  along  the  shore  in  still  denser 
masses,  the  storm  is  drifting  awa y,  and  the  sun  is  breaking  forth.  The 
French  fleet  is  coming  in — high,  slender  masts,      \.uhts  without   num- 
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ber,  and  among  them  huge  steamers  whose  smoke-coils  are  drawn  along 
by  the  wind  and  illumined  by  the  sun  till  they  float  across  the  picture 
like  the  headlines  of  a  colored  sign-board.  How  graceful  the  hulks 
appear,  and  the  more  so  the  nearer  they  come  !  How  fine  the  lines, 
how  striking  the  colors,  the  whole  outfit,  the  ensemble !  Some  of  the 
larger  vessels  stand  out  from  the  multitude  like  herdsmen  on  horseback 
in  the  midst  of  the  flock.  Firing  of  guns,  music  from  bands,  dipping  of 
flags  in  all  colors,  deafening  noise,  bewildering  variety,  and  no  end  to  it. 
But  when  the  surprise  of  the  first  moment  passed  away  the  variety 
seemed  to  play  in  the  minor  details  rather  than  in  the  larger  features ; 
the  fundamental  conception  seemed  even  monotonous.  And  a  still 
deeper  impression  was  produced  by  the  shocking  contrast  between  the 
glamour,  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  the  arrival,  and  the  dismal  stand- 
ard displayed  on  the  topmast  of  the  first  ship, — a  skull.  It  was  dis- 
covered also  on  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  nay !  on  closer 
examination  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  ships  carried  skull  and 
cross-bones  in  red,  white,  black,  or  gold,  and  good  glasses  revealed 
that  emblem  repeated  throughout  the  whole  fleet  The  spectators 
strained  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  merry  France;  she  certainly 
was  along.  Yes,  there  she  came,  in  bright  colors  and  dancing-music  on 
board.  The  drums  beat  the  quickest  time,  the  brass  instruments  blared, 
clarionets  and  flute  lied,  there  was  something  oriental  in  the  sound. 
So  that  was  merry  France!  All  eyi>  turned  to  her  and  beheld  a 
dancing  skeleton,  scythe  in  hand,  in  an  attitude  more  grotesque  than 
that  of  any  can-can  dancer.  Singular, — thought  the  spectators,  and 
Looked  farther  out      There  at  last  they  saw  fine   and  strong  craft, 

small   and    big,   with    the  Gallic    COck    in   the    standard,   sporting  the 

brightest  <         .   and   saluting   the   new   day   with    exuberant  glee. 

Other  standards  were  also  seen,  displaying  the  flower  of  spring  and 

rious  dashing  symbols.     Bui  ae  her  mighty  fleet  sailed  by  the  main 

impression  it  left  was,  that  it  carried  with  it  more  thoughts  about  the 

coffin  than  about  the  cradle,  that  all  its  precious  powers  at  present  Btood 

dorninantly  in  the  service  of  death  and  destruction. 

A  general  d  a  arose  among  the  spectators  and  it  waxed  so 

hot  that  nobody  for  a  Long  while  thought  of  the  other  visitors  who 

might  !><•  expect. •(].     jiut,  when  they  were  told  that  a  number  of  larj 

and  minor  fleets  had  sailed   nearly  at  the  same   time,  curiosity  and    the 

natural  betting-mania  were  awakened  as  t<>  winch  would  he  tin;  next 
Most  bet  on  the  I.        a,  others  on  the  German,  some  on  the  Dutch. 
E3  rly  <    i  morning  it  was  reported  that  a  licet  was  sighted,  though 
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as  yet  no  one  could  make  out  its  nationality.  Immediately  all  went 
down  to  the  shore,  the  heaviest  bettors  foremost.  Snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night ;  now  it  was  clearing,  but  it  was  cold.  Just  in  front, 
where  the  sun  cut  the  last  snow-mist,  a  light  smoke  was  seen,  then 
masts  became  visible,  then  some  big  hulks  with  a  row  of  minor  ones 
behind  them,  and  farther  off  again  some  big  ships  announcing  more  to 
come.  But  over  the  whole  floated  an  aerial  image, — a  phantom  ship 
with  dazzling  sails  and  bright  flags,  and  larger  than  any  of  the  ships  of 
the  fleet.  Was  it  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  fleet  ?  And  whose  was 
the  fleet  coming  in  that  style  ? 

All  the  bettors  lost.  The  fleet  was  neither  German  nor  English. 
It  came  from  one  of  the  smallest  nations  of  the  world,  but  one  from 
whose  people  sprung  Europe's  oldest  aristocracies  and  whose  marvel- 
lously beautiful  country  has  become  a  permanent  world's-exhibition 
for  travelers.  It  was  the  Norwegian  fleet,  and  it  came  with  a  rush. 
Something  firm  and  compact  about  every  vessel,  as  if  each  had  an 
errand  of  its  own.  Not  a  single  pleasure  craft  in  the  whole  fleet  No 
movement  outside  the  course.  With  one  single  exception  no  elegance 
in  hull  and  rigging,  but  a  solid  reliability.  Each  ship  looked  a  realm 
by  itself.  They  came  together,  because  they  could  not  but  do  so,  but 
each  of  them  in  its  own  manner.  The  day  became  perfectly  clear  as 
they  drew  nearer,  but  the  air  was  rather  cold.  Nearly  all  those  vessels 
were  light  in  color.  The  hulls,  the  sails,  the  smoke-stacks  might  show 
different  tints,  but  the  total  impression  was  lightsome.  They  looked 
like  men  coming  with  flags  on  snowshoes  from  the  land  of  the  midsum- 
mer night's  sun,  where  the  sea  speaks  in  its  lowest  notes  and  the  frost 
keeps  the  mind  clean  and  clear.  A  striking  disparity  was  presented 
by  some  vessels, — dark  with  light  stripes,  or  light  with  dark  stripes. 
The  dark  stripe  ran  along  the  hull  and  smoke-stack,  and  appeared 
again  in  the  sails  and  everything  loose  aboard.  All  these  vessels  were 
large  and  strong. 

As  far  back  as  the  national  Saga  reaches,  the  dark  stripe  follows. 
It  cuts — let  me  say — every  tenth  leaf  of  the  history  of  the  people, 
sometimes  every  third,  and  at  certain  periods  all.  It  is  sure  that  here 
originally  were  two  peoples,  grappling  with  each  other  as  two  very 
strong  contrasts  of  temperaments  must  do.  It  is  supposed  that  Nor- 
way was  settled  at  two  different  periods  with  a  long  interval ;  that  the 
first  people  sat  down,  under  rather  bard  conditions,  ^n  the  spots  free  of 
ice  along  the  coast,  and  that  the  BOOOnd  people  did  not  enter  until  the 
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vast  forests  had  made  it  snug  in  the  valleys.  However  that  may  be, 
here  is  a  bright  society-building  people,  with  faith  in  the  powers  of  life, 
and  here  is  a  strong  individualistic  protest  which  sees  only,  or  likes 
best  to  see,  how  man  is  dwarfed  by  custom  and  law  till  he  rises  in  de- 
fiance. All  people  contain  contrasts.  Howsoever  society  is  built, 
it  will  always  do  harm  to  some  and  they  will  protest  But  in 
Xorway  the  protest  is  and  always  has  been  stronger  than  anywhere 
else,  because  it  was  bred  from  the  national  elements  rather  than  from 
the  social  development 

When  the  great  state-builder,  Harald  Haarfager,  united  Norway, 
many  fought  against  him  to  the  last.  They  did  not  submit;  they  went 
away  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Normandy,  Iceland,  Greenland ;  they  dis- 
covered America.  The  grand  type  among  them  was  Eigil  Skallagrim- 
son,  scald  and  viking,  a  crafty  warrior,  revengeful,  jeering  at  everything 
he  wanted  to  ruin,  but  groaning  from  loneliness  in  the  very  depth  of 
his  heart.  He  made  himself  an  exile,  but  enough  of  those  belonging 
to  the  same  type  remained  behind  in  Norway.  They  became  mixed 
up  with  the  others  and  their  dark  skin  reappeared  everywhere ;  once 
they  brought  the  people  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  because  circum- 
stances afforded  them  too  wide  a  range.     The  full  swing  of  those  two 

soundness ;  only  thus  vigilant  liberty  is  won.  But 
they  cannot  be  smoothed  down  completely  until  a  form  of  society  has 
been  settled  in  which  the  whole  has  ceased  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
growth  of  the  individual,  that  is  to  say:  never.  Only  the  lightsome 
♦  •lenient  must  be  in  large  and  happy  majority  in  order  that  the  national 
ideal  shall  not  be  hurt.  And  just  here  our  literature  gives  its  weighty 
idence.     The  tone  of  the  temperament—  or  what  shall  I  call  that 

total  impression  in  which  all  the  fixed   points  of  the  whole  view   melt 

ther  ? — of  our  literature  is  lightsome,  and  so  with  all  those  \\  bom  in 

tine-  tie-  people  ha\ •        ignated  as  then-  representative  men. 

E     .  SI  allagrimson  was  not  the  choice  of  the  people,  nor  has  any  of 

i  to  this  very  day.     His  type  stands  among  the  chosen  <>f 

the  people  as  one  to  ten,  oay,  as  one  to  twenty.     Harald  Haarfager,  the 

founder  of  the  realm,  —  indeed  all  the  kings  of  Norway,— were  tall, 

men  the  chieftain,  ESinar  Tambeskjelve,  the  true 

representative  of  Trdndelagen,  and  how  beloved  and  admired  were 

those  men ! 

L  fcer  on  Peter  W  >    el,  the  hero  of  the       .  always  ready  for  a 

i.  became  the  idol  of  the  people;  whole  works  of  the  comic 

poet)  Ludvig  Holberg,  tie-  peer  of  Moliere,  and  a  humorous  master" 
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builder  breaking  old  ground  for  new  ideas,  were  known  by  heart,  as, 
for  instance  u  Peder  Paars."  In  northern  Norway  people  learned  by 
heart  the  songs  of  the  minister,  Peder  Dass,  properly  Dundas,  of  Scotch 
stock.  He  was  one  of  the  brightest  writers  in  the  world's  literature, 
though  he  lived  in  the  winter  darkness  of  the  Nordlands  and  had  the 
sombre  Atlantic  for  his  neighbor.  The  brightness  of  his  nature  be- 
came like  a  top -sail  added  to  the  boat  of  the  people,  and  the  person 
himself  they  transformed  into  a  mythical  character  fighting  the  devil, 
but  always  having  the  upper  hand. 

The  most  popular  man  in  recent  times,  and  perhaps  the  grandest 
representative  of  the  people,  was  again  a  poet, — Henrik  Wergeland, 
a  little  younger  than  Shelley  and  Byron.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lyrics  of  the  world,  but  in  a  language  so  little  known  as  ours  his  fame 
is  an  eagle  tethered  to  the  rock.  But  to  all  who  learn  that  language  in 
order  to  reach  its  modern  literature, — the  first  thing  visible  is  his  white 
sails  and  over  them  the  fluttering  flag.  He  is  the  bright  tutelary  spirit 
of  the  new  Norwegian  poetry  as  he  is  that  of  the  people.  He  dreamt 
all  the  dreams  of  our  young  liberty.  What  of  hope  is  in  it  took  its 
first  shape  from  him  ;  he  prophesied  about  it ;  he  blessed  it.  He  also 
first  drew  up  the  landscape  which  we  others  have  gone  farther  into. 

If  a  people  living  under  hard  natural  conditions,  which  have  to  be 
conquered  anew  every  year,  be  not  possessed  of  the  courage  of  the  con- 
queror, and  cannot  send  forth  messages  of  sound  and  strong  faith  in 
life,  that  people  will  not  shine  forth.  Now  if  modern  Norwegian 
literature  has  lately  sent  forth  messages  which  do  not  look  sound,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  with  the  minor  ones,  it  is  contagion  con- 
tracted from  without,  and  with  him,  the  great  one,  whom  you  all  know, 
it  is  hardly  disease  but  a  medicine, — the  protest  of  an  indignant  mind 
which  has  fallen  in  love  with  homoeopathic  cures.  On  the  whole  our 
literature  is  sound  and  glad.  Even  the  latest  ones  now  coming  in,  and 
of  such  significance  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  many  behind  them, — 
since  a  literary  period  never  closes  with  writers  of  real  importance, — 
even  the  latest  ones  are  sound  as  a  bell. 

And  what  with  a  wrong  name  is  called  "  folk-lore  " — wrong,  be- 
cause folk-stories,  folk-songs,  folk-airs,  are  certainly  as  individual  in 
invention  and  form  as  any  other  kind  of  art — how  bappy,  by  its  manly 
equipoise,  is  not  the  Norwegian  folk-lore  in  spite  of  its  Startling  peculi- 
arities!  Some  of  those  stories  seem  to  take  us  into  the  dense  forest 
among  mocking  echoes  from  the  life  outside.  Others  show  us  the 
trolls  tobogganing  down  the  highest  peaks  of  Norway,     In  some  we 
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feel  human  souls  hovering  homeless  above  the  reefs ;  in  others,  mem- 
ories of  an  always  sunlit  land  flit  before  the  reader,  but  in  none  do 
we  meet  with  sentimentalism,  despondency,  disconsolateness.  Here  is 
no  horror  of  life  which  cannot  be  subdued ;  even  the  devil  of  those 
stories  is  a  silly  dupe,  and  in  them  grief  vanishes  like  dew  in  sunshine. 
In  the  folk-airs  the  same  wholesome  coolness  reappears,  and  when  some 
speak  of  their  gloom,  I  know  not  what  is  meant.  Seriousness  crystal- 
lized into  art  is  not  gloom — except  to  those  who  avoid  the  duties  of  life 
and  give  to  their  art  that  imprint 

The  Norwegian  people  have  never  been  under  the  yoke,  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  every  genuine  message  from  them  during  the 
course  of  time  has  been  so  hale.  Only  poverty  and  pietism  have  ever 
left  traces  of  disease  among  them,  and  in  both  cases,  but  especially  in 
the  latter,  their  literature  has  proven  a  good  physician.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  Norwegian  literature  and  art  the  bright-builders  hold  the  front 
rank,  and  so  it  must  be  in  every  sound  people.  The  dark  defiance,  the 
gnawing  doubt,  the  venomous  scorn  must  not  be  allowed  to  play  the 
master.  The  strong  individualistic  uprising  against  law  and  custom 
ceases  to  be  a  beneficent  regulator  when  it  is  not  in  the  minority. 
But,  as  yet,  flame-bearded  Thor  is  dominant  among  the  gods  in  Norway. 

Two  Btrong  complaints  are  often  heard  against  Norwegian  litera- 
ture.    We  are  told,  not  only  by  people  of  Roman  stock,  with  whom 
the  difference  of  race  may  cause  some  difficulty,  but  also  by  people  of 
D  kin,  that  it  is  not  clear,  that  it  is  "misty."     But  do  people 
are  mists  in  a  mountain-land  ?     Mist  conies  from  the  sea 

and  the  lakes;   lowlands  have   mist,  but  t lie  mountains  bar  it  off  and 

weather  clear.     In  lowlands  the  imagination  is  richer  in 

and  e  .  and  has  more  daring,  though  more  uncertain, — 

almost  ad  venturous, — conceptions;  in  mountain-lands  it  is  clearer  and 

na  The  power  of  the  mountaineer's  imagination  is  not  its 

but  its  intensity.     His  art  characterizes  more  strongly.     By 

characterization,  I  do  not  think  of  the  endless  crowd  of  details  which 

of'  only  another  band  of  mist,  but,  generally  Bpeaking,  a  power 

put,  the  figure  in  tli**  landscape  and  the  landscape  in  the  figure, — 

which  is  of  decisive  importance  for  the  representation  both  of  races  mid 

men.     In  this  I  believe  that  no  other  literature  al  present  sur- 

Norv       m.     Take  for  instance  the  m-f<  and  disharmonic 

osses  of  the  Narwi     in  Westland,  the  vicious  squalls  of  the 

fjord  -harp  1.     |        |    through  the  clouds,  the  glamour  of  the  sun 

or  th<  iltry  BtUlueSS,  the  kbu« 
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lous  hurricane — each  of  them  and  all  together  stand  now  in  Norwegian 
literature  as  human  characters  and  human  destinies.  But,  to  realize  that, 
a  partially  new  artistic  form  was  demanded,  and  a  new  form  demands — 
to  a  certain  degree — a  new  reader.  An  oversated  and  overtired  daily 
reviewer  does  not  get  through  with  such  things  without  leaving  one 
half  behind  him  as  mist,  and  that  deficit  the  literature  has  to  pay  for. 

The  complaint  would  have  been  just  if  confined  to  the  simple 
circumstance  that  not  all  Norwegian  poets  have  reached  the  artistic 
perfection  of  the  great  centres  of  civilization — a  perfection  which,  on 
those  who  are  used  to  it,  often  has  the  same  effect  as  a  dewy  pane. 
But  when  it  is  addressed,  for  instance,  to  Henrik  Ibsen,  whose  compo- 
sition always  follows  straight  lines,  and  whose  execution  never 
falters,  the  reason  must  be  that  here  is  something  new  which  demands 
a  second  perusal.  It  is  true  that  he  often  produces  an  artificial  dark- 
ness, not  unlike  that  which  spiritualistic  media  want  for  their  spirits, 
and  we  may  be  excused  for  not  liking  that  manner  of  introducing 
spirits.  But  to  put  down  an  artistically- intended  obscurity  as  a  lack  of 
clearness  in  the  poet,  is  a  misunderstanding  which  depends  solely  on  a 
lack  of  clearness  in  the  reader. 

Another  complaint  is  made  against  the  originality  of  modern  Nor- 
wegian literature.  When  reading  certain  French  critics,  one  would 
think  that  there  exists  only  one  creative  people,  namely,  the  French  ; 
that  the  [Renaissance  did  not  originate  in  Italy  nor  the  Eeformation  in 
Germany,  but  both  in  France;  that  it  was  France  and  not  England 
which  brought  the  constitutional  system  into  the  world ;  that  the 
Dutchmen's  fight  for  their  liberty  ended  victoriously  only  because  the 
Protestants  had  succeeded  in  France ;  that  Mirabeau  was  older  than 
Cromwell,  and  that  the  rights  of  man  were  proclaimed  first  at  Versailles, 
and  afterward  in  Philadelphia;  that  Shakespeare  owes  to  Corneille 
all  that  he  is,  as  does  Goethe  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  that  Henrik  Ibsen 
was  born  of  the  French  drama,  which  now  imitates  him. 

That  which  brought  Europe  and  America  to  look  at  Norwegian 
literature  was,  first,  its  cleanliness  and  primitive  poesy;  afterward,  its 
wealth  of  ideas  and  their  powerful  form.  There  is  no  stronger  proof 
that  a  people  is  going  to  produce  something  primitive — to  create — 
than  a  remodelling  of  the  language,  because  in  its  exist ing  form  it 
has  not  room  enough.  That  was  just  what  took  plaoe  in  Norway  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870,  and  from  those  days  I  reckon  the  modem  Nor- 
wegian literature.     The  language  hitherto  used,  common  to  Denmark 

and  Norway,  was  bent  and  burst  through  like  an  old  river  bed   bj  a 
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new  flood.  The  sentences  adopted  another,  shorter,  and  firmer  gait 
than  that  which  suited  our  neighbors  in  the  lowlands,  and  a  crowd  of 
old  Norwegian  words  which  had  lived  in  exile  in  every-day  speech 
rose  and  definitely  took  their  places  in  elegant  parlance.  The  language 
became  at  once  both  stronger  and  sweeter.  But  there  were  people  who 
did  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  natural  evolution.  They  wanted  to 
break  off  altogether  from  the  Danish  language.  They  wanted  to  intro- 
duce the  tongue  of  the  Norwegian  peasants,  such  as  it  was  when 
spoken  by  all  before  and  for  some  time  after  the  union  with  Denmark, 
but  which  was  now  split  up  into  various  dialects.  From  those  dialects 
they  undertook  to  restore  the  original  tongue  and  began  to  write  in  it — 
without  regard  to  the  language  which  had  become  current  throughout 
the  whole  country  and  without  regard  to  the  free  intercommunication 
with  the  Danes,  which  is  a  most  invaluable  boon,  since  they  are  one  of 
the  most  civilized  peoples  on  earth.     The  dark  stripe  again ! 

With  the  new  tongue  followed  two  new  poets,  whose  primitive 
sweetness  reminds  one  of  the  strong  aroma  of  berries  and  flowers  from 
mountain-tracts.  So  far,  there  can  be  no  doubt  But  the  language  did 
not  reach  farther  than  to  the  idyl,  the  graphic  picture  of  nature,  the 
melodious  mood  of  nature.  True  it  had  another  string, — for  scoff  and 
>rn, — but  only  such  scoff  and  scorn  as  rise  in  the  kitchen  against  the 
parlor.  Those  strings  sang  and  growled,  wept  and  raved  in  Aasmund 
Olavson  Vinje,  a  poet  of  Btriking  originality,  born  a  peasant,  with  great 
imagination,  but  of  weak  character.  His  mind  was  impressible  from 
all  sides,  and  the  impr  ns  were  very  Btrong.  In  his  poems  they 
product-. l  a  melody  which  belongs  among  the  Bweetesl  and  fullest  in 
all  Norwegian  poetry.     But  the  dark  stripe  runs  through  most  of  what 

h»-  wrote,  though  hatred  and  SCOrn  and  envy  by  no  means  made  up  the 

larger  part  of  him.  That  which  was  strongest  in  him  was  a  sw  jet 
child  who  loved  t<»  be  loved  and  was  fascinated  by  everything  beauti- 
ful and  grand,  i         ally  when  it  also  glittered     The  details  of  his  life 

I    cannot  gn  thrown    from   one   thing   to  another,   alwa\s 

oinetiinr.s  unhappy,  but  sometimes  also  happy, — happy  as 

nobody  <1  lb-  had  a  foreboding  of  bifl  death,  hut  kept  silent;   went. 

into  the  country  to  hide,  said  nothing  there  either,  hut  shut  himself  up 
in  his   room  and    waited    alone    for  the  good  comrade.      And  the  good 

oracle  came  quietly  as.  he  was  wanted  tod...     The  same  is  told  of 
wild  animals  when  they  feel  death  approaching:  they  retire  to  be 

alone  with  their  pain  Where  be  died  we  have  raised  a  column  and 
on   its   top   placed    his  bust,  with   one  r   than    the  other,   as  I 
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remember  him — the  one  eye  radiant  with  a  vision  and  moist  with 
enthusiasm,  the  other  holding  back  in  doubt,  ready  for  laughter  and 
scorn.  To  his  poems  Edvard  Grieg  has  composed  some  of  his  most 
beautiful  airs.  The  hymn  to  "  The  Mother,"  the  exclamation  at  seeing 
the  towering  rock-ranges  again,  the  farewell  to  spring,  have  lured  forth 
tones  as  beautiful  as  the  words  ;  and,  thus  transfigured  by  music,  we 
will  remember  him. 

Ivar  Aasen  is  the  name  of  that  treasure-digger  who  hunted  up  and 
repolished  all  the  coins  of  the  old  tongue,  otherwise  left  unheeded 
among  the  peasantry.  On  that  work  he  spent  his  life  quietly  and 
faithfully,  now  and  then  humming  a  little  song,  a  patriotic  hymn,  a 
mood  of  nature,  a  rule  of  wisdom  ; — all  so  deeply  felt  and  so  naturally 
rendered  that  they  might  have  led  a  whole  literature  astray  by  tempting 
it  to  imbed  every  impression  in  a  piece  of  smithing  work  of  ten  years' 
labor,  whereby  the  whole  art  of  the  people  would  have  come  to  consist 
of  a  few  wonderful  pieces  in  the  world's  museum.  For  what  would  be 
the  result  if  each  generation  had  no  more  pictures  of  its  own  diversified 
life,  and,  consequently,  no  more  help  from  its  literature  and  art,  than 
what  might  be  derived  from  those  very  few  works  which  pass  into  his- 
tory ?  From  these  two  poets,  Vinje  and  Aasen,  who  appeared  together 
with  it,  the  new  Norwegian  tongue  received  several  immortal  songs ; 
but  later  on? — so  far  as  I  understand  matters,  not  one.  Beautiful 
things  were  still  added,  finely  felt  and  finely  formed,  but  of  less 
consequence.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  up  to  date  these  two  are  the 
only  primitive  original  poets  in  that  tongue,  the  so-called  "Landsmal." 

Our  more  recent  literature  is  rich  in  artistic  imitations.  Occupation 
with  a  new  tongue  is  always  an  involuntary  exercise  of  the  artistic 
sense,  and  with  one  single  writer  that  exercise  has  led  to  mastership. 
But  that  is  all,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  branch  of  the  language 
has  produced  one  poet  after  the  other  whose  works  have  treated  every 
subject  between  heaven  and  earth.  Even  their  latest  representations 
of  peasant  life  are  more  significant, — sprung  from  a  deeper  conception, 
— than  those  of  the  same  period  written  in  the  peasant  tongue;  the 
descriptions  of  nature  are  grander  and  the  feeling  for  nature  is  richer. 
We  will  pass  on  to  examine  them. 

The  oldest  of  them  is  Henrik  Ibsen.  Already  in  the  first  work — 
which  is  characteristic  of  him  and  of  consequence  to  as  he  showed 
his  colors.     It  was  the  drama  "  ELatilina,"  in   which   he  wholly   aided 

with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  Then  followed  in  grand  pro  >n 
Brynkildl8  defiance  in  k>  BLenntendene,"  Duke  Skulks  in  the  drama  with 
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the  same  name  ;  then  "  Brand  "  who  forsook  society  and  even  his  own 
self  and  ended  in  the  clouds ;  then  "  Peer  Gynt "  who  made  the  same 
voyage  in  an  opposite  direction;  then  the  "Kejser  og  Gralilaeer " 
("Emperor  and  G-alilean ?'),  and  between  these  dramas,  as  a  kind  of 
arabesque,  a  couple  of  others  sneering  at  marriage  and  political  parties. 
Finally  appeared  the  grand  series  of  social  dramas  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding productions  had  served  as  introduction  and  preparation.  But 
here  is  a  peculiarity.  The  first  and  last  bend  toward  each  other  in  a 
milder  mood,  while  in  those  lying  between,  the  poet's  heart,  as  it  for- 
merly was  with  Katilina,  JBrynhild,  Duke  Skule,  Brand,  the  Kejser,  so  it 
is  here  with  Xora.  Dr.  Stockman,  Mrs.  Alvig — the  murderess  and  suicide 
in  "  Eosmersholm  "  ;  Hedda  Gaoler,  also  murderess  and  suicide,  and  the 
sensually  unsettled  Hilda;  or  with  Ekhdal,  because  he  sutlers  from 
those  who  are  socially  powerful,  and  generally  with  those  who  are  lost 
or  cast  off ; — altogether  overwhelming  representations  in  which  a 
powerful  mind  stirred  up  to  its  very  depths  hurls  the  protest  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  jog-trot  morals  of  the  time.  Incidentally  this  vio- 
lent criticism,  with  its  revolutionary  individualism,  fell  together  with 
cialism,  collectivism,  and  nihilism  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  the  hard-handed  imperium  of  militarism  and  the  audacious  reac- 
tionary attempts  under  its  cover;  together,  also,  with  the  casual  up- 
heaval of  the  Naturalists, 

Thifl  literature  made  a  :iti<>n   in  steadily  widening  eireles  the 

world  over.     It  sharpened  the  feeling  of  r<        isibility  among  generous 
j"  ••  movement,  the  emancipation  of  women,  the  peace 

question,  took  aid  from  it,  and  literature  and  art  found  new  tasks. 
Little  by  little,  h<         >r,  true  ethical  culture  gathered  together  in  de- 
ition  to  it  erations,  which  Lured  on  t<>  still  greater 

1-    "    '  cannot    be  denied   that  LtSOrude  individualism, 

which  [been  later  tried  t<>  find  the  proper  counterpoise,  produced,  in 

ion  with  other  elements,  the  unheard-of  savagery  of  anarchism, 

a         ial  intoxication  amor  cepticism  of  the  de- 

•  with  n  ■<>  liberty  and  labor,  the  flight  from  reality  and 

i   :i    relie/ion  |        m,    NietZBCUe'fl   "over   BOUl,"   and    tli<- 

erica]  rattling  vritb  "        mess"  ;iIld  "grandeur"  which  has  done 

m<  hi  that  of  the  m<  t<>  our  e;irs. 

1*     fOUld  he  easy  l  ;i  to  point  out    those  wrongs  in  the  spiritual 

life   of    Norway  whicb   li.  eited    Ihsen's  wrath      and   not  only   this, 

hut  t.      •        \f,n  in  uiedi(K-rity  and  mere  tradition,  the  hypocrisy,  ili< 

id  passion  for  petty  criticism,  tie-  heaviness  <>f  ;i  small  society  with- 
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out  motion.  All  these  things  are  shown  up  sufficiently  in  his  own 
writings,  and  I  shall  prefer  to  say  a  few  words  about  his  art  For 
when  all  the  billows  and  eddies  of  the  uproarious  sea  have  passed 
over  us,  the  art  in  most  of  his  works  will  bear  them  up  and  place 
them  among  the  marvels. 

The  very  evidence  of  that  art  is  the  replique — such  as  it  is — prepared 
far  off  in  the  temperament  and  the  events,  and  fitted  to  the  surround- 
ings and  the  temperature  of  the  present  moment  As  the  result  of  the 
wThole  composition  it  rises  in  a  radiant  line  and  bursts  in  the  color- 
splendor  of  the  idea.  I  should  like  to  know  who  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture is  his  equal  in  this  respect?  Who  has  ever  succeeded  so 
completely  in  concentrating  all  the  effects  of  the  drama  in  the  speech  ? 
No  dead  points,  not  a  single  superfluous  word ;  everything  centring  in 
the  replique.  In  merely  mechanical  technique  others  may  have  reached 
as  far  as  he,  but  he  works  in  the  severe  service  of  the  spirit. 

His  mastership  as  an  artist  becomes  still  greater  when  it  is  noticed 
that  many  of  his  subjects  are  not  by  themselves  dramatic,  but  rather 
epic,  novels.  In  a  decisive  moment  the  characters  simply  speak  of 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  the  threads  of  their  lives  are  laid  bare  by 
what  they  say.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  dramatic  effect  is  reduced  to 
our  interest  in  getting  to  know  him  who  speaks  and  him  who  listens ; 
but  that  is  only  possible  as  the  story  goes  on,  now  and  then  interrupted 
by  an  event  which  carries  it  farther  in  another  manner.  Really  we  are 
present  at  a  kind  of  cross-examination,  but  the  issue  is  not  how  he  got 
her  or  why  he  did  not  get  her.  The  issue  is  about  life  and  death,  and 
that  gives  every  word  such  an  importance  that  we  are  afraid  of  missing 
the  finest  shading  in  the  expression. 

In  such  a  manner  of  composition  there  is,  however,  something 
queer,  and  Ibsen  will  hardly  have  many  imitators.  Furthermore,  his 
generous  understanding  of  those  who  are  miserable,  of  those  also  who 
are  criminals,  and  his  hatred  of  society  when  it  appears  as  an  accessory 
to  misery  and  crime,  lead  him  to  an  injustice,  nay  cruelty,  which  often 
makes  those  cross-examinations  and  self -explanations  painful.  Though 
we  need  to  remember  that  those  who  break  the  laws  are  often  worth 
more  than  those  who  give  the  verdict,  we  wish  DevertheleSfl  to  be  just 
also  to  the  latter.  They  too  must  be  oomprehended  within  the  same 
sympathetic  conception,  and  especially  such  as  sutler  l>v  the  miscon- 
duct of  others  and  are  entirely  innocent  of  their  own  misfortunes.  But 
just  them  he  sometimes  treats  with  scorn  ;  he  dwarfs  them  m  order  to 
make  the  others  appear  so  much  the  greater. 
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It  seems  to  me,  and  by  and  by  it  may  be  the  general  opinion,  that 
however  penetrating  Ibsen's  understanding  of  life  may  be,  it  is  not 
equal  to  his  passion  and  art  The  reasoning  of  the  dramatic  poet  runs 
principally  along  psychological  lines,  but  at  this  point  he  has  not  always 
a  sure  footing.  The  construction  is  always  matchless,  as  in  "  Et  Duk- 
kehjem  "  ("  A  Doll's  House  ").  But  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
rests  is  often  unsafe,  as  when  Nora  is  supposed  not  to  know  what  for- 
gery is,  though  she  tells  lies,  and  none  need  to  be  shrewder  than  those 
who  practise  that  art  The  premise  from  which  the  plot  of  "  Vil- 
danden  '  ("  The  Wild  Duck  ")  starts,  is,  that  the  young  martyr,  four- 
teen years  old,  believes  in  her  father  though  he  is  hardly  capable  of 
speaking  a  truthful  word.  But  it  is  well-known  that  children  are  swifter 
than  any  one  else  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  words  of  those  upon 
whom  they  depend  are  to  be  trusted.  "When  she  was  four  years  old 
she  knew  all  about  her  father.  Should  any  one  have  a  doubt,  please 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  mother.  How  the  amiable  professor 
in  "  Iledda  Gabler,''  educated  by  ladies,  has  happened  to  carry  Hedda 
home  as  his  wife,  is  as  unintelligible  as  how  that  lady,  charged  with 
dynamite.',  has  become  about  thirty  years  old  without  causing  any  ex- 
plosion to  oard  the  unwary. 

It  has  touched  us  all  to  see  the  old  poet,  after  bo  hard  a  working 
day  and  so  long  an  exile,  unfurl  the  Norwegian  flag  in  the  last  Bcene  of 
his  last  drama  Contrary  to  his  custom  the  scene  comes  unprepared, 
a  sure  token  that  it  is  an  inspiration.  Certainly  not  without  deep 
(•motion  he  himself  took  tin;  part  of  the  hero  I  Generally  this  has  been 
idered   a  reconciliation  with  society,  but  it  is  something  more. 

When  we  grow  older,  thecolors  leave  US;   whiter  and  whiter  our  head 
oka  hack  into  the  air,  which  shall  finally  dissolve  it.      So  too  with  our 

Their  contrasting  colon  melt  away  in  the  infinite;  they  seek 
anil  [been  has  learned  how  to  wait  with  the  expression  of  a  great 
until  it  gathers  in  a  symbol  That  is  the  unfurling  of  the  II. 
In  tli<-  fleet  coming  in,  close  by  [bsen'a  big  dark  ship,  another  ap- 
pa  .tirelv  light,  shining  and  resting  broadly  on  the  waters.  It,  is 
•!"':•'-  I.  Of  him  ;i  i  .  of  bis  contemporaries  I  shall  Bpeak  in 
another  paper. 

Bjornstjekne  Bjornson. 


THE    UNAIDED    SOLUTION   OF    THE    SOUTHEKN    EACE 

PKOBLEM. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
upon  the  race  problem  confronting  the  South.  No  solution  of  it  yet 
proposed  has  met  general  acceptance.  Perhaps  it  will  be  agreed  that 
the  discussion  of  the  question  thus  far  has  resulted  in  little  beyond 
securing  recognition  of  its  importance  as  only  less  than  that  of  slavery 
itself,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the  logical  successor.  Are  we  drifting, 
then,  and  are  we  to  continue  to  drift  as  before  the  war  until  danger 
becomes  imminent  and  critical?  How  fares  it  with  the  patient  who 
has  rejected  the  prescriptions  of  the  social  doctors  ?  It  is  the  cheerful 
thesis  of  the  present  contribution  to  the  discussion  that  all  is  well ;  that 
nature  unaided  is  working  a  cure  ;  that  the  problem  is  already  in  process 
of  solution  by  the  spontaneous  operation  of  the  same  fundamental  eco- 
nomic law  which,  under  the  different  conditions  of  slavery,  brought 
it  into  existence. 

As  I  take  it,  the  race  problem  arises  out  of  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  negro  race  in  the  United  States.  It  will  certainly  be  agreed 
that,  if  the  negroes  now  within  our  borders — constituting  as  they  did 
in  1890  scarcely  12  per  cent  of  our  population — were  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country  so  that  in  no  State  or  region  did  they  form  more 
than  one  eighth  of  its  population,  we  would  have  no  race  problem  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  speak  of  it  as  existing  now.  The 
presence  of  the  negro  as  a  small  and — unaided  as  he  must  bo  by 
immigration — relatively  diminishing  minority  could  not  be  regarded 
as  an  influence  to  be  dreaded  in  our  development,  or  beoome  a  matter 
of  such  concern  as  to  be  called  a  problem  affecting  our  national  life. 
We  may  concede  that  the  negro  is  inferior  in  his  present  development 
to  the  white  man;  we  may  go  farther  ami  oonoede  that  he  will  never 
become  as  a  race  the  equal  of  the  white  Granting  this,  sueh  a  minority 
of  negroes  would  be  taken  up  and  borne  forward  in\  the  iv>istless  tulo 
of  our  advancing  civilization,  without  being  felt  as  an  inoUDUA  It 
the  presence  of  an  undue  proportion  of  negroes  in  the  southern  S 
that  at  once  giv<s  rise  to  the  race  problem  and  makes  it  a  question  1 
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longing  peculiarly  to  the  South.  The  question  itself  may  be  fairly 
stated  as  follows :  Is  the  presence  of  the  negro  in  relatively  excessive 
numbers  to  permanently  differentiate  the  South  from  the  North  ?  Is 
the  South  or  any  portion  of  it  to  be  dominated  industrially,  socially,  or 
politically  by  the  negro  ?  Are  there  to  be  in  the  South  race-warSj 
race-riots,  or  other  forms  of  lawless  aggression  by  one  race  upon 
the  other  ? 

No  true  patriot,  no  friend  of  the  negro,  can  desire  that  any  of  these 
questions  shall  be  answered  affirmatively.  Surely  no  intelligent  stu- 
dent of  history,  no  candid  observer  of  existing  facts,  can  doubt  the 
reality  of  racial  differences  and  the  strength  of  race  antagonisms,  how- 
ever he  may  hold  himself  superior  to  their  influences.  This  genera- 
tion has  seen  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast — as  cosmopolitan, 
and  perhaps  as  intelligent  a  population  as  any  in  the  world — united 
with  practical  unanimity  to  exclude  the  Mongolian.  No  patriotic 
American  desires  to  see  within  our  borders  distinct  communities  even 
of  Germans  or  Scandinavians.  Still  less  can  he  desire  distinct  com- 
munities of  black  men,  or  communities  dominated  by  black  men,  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Union.  The  Union  of  our  patriotic  hopes  is  a 
Union  forever  delivered  from  such  divergent  influences  as  grew  out  of 
the  introduction  among  us  of  the  African.  If  the  South  is  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated by  the  presence  of  the  negro  in  relatively  excessive  num- 
bers, then  it  will  lag  behind  and  become  a  drag  upon  the  remainder 
of  tl:        Qion.     If  the  negro  be  not  tin;  inferior  race,  his  warmest 

friend    must   admit  that  he   ifl  at  a  far    lower  Stage  of  development 

lie  may  have  |  ed:  he  ma]       itinue  to  pro(         in  the  continu- 

of  p  editions,    intermingled    with    the   whites,    ruled   by 

them  politically,   and  taking  ap  their  Standard  of  living  industrially. 
B  it  nothing  ifl  more  certain   than  that  race  development  is  a  thing  of 

th  ,  if  not  of  the:  No  constitutional  amendment  or  act 

of  Cong  dd  lift  the  aegro  ap  to  the  white  man's  level  atone  step. 

A  sepal  omnium ty  of  no  :•■ ,.  -.  or  :i  community  dominated  by  them, 

though  our  Ian  and  under  our  forms  of  government, 

mid  not  uphold  American  civilization.     With  the  example  of  Eayti 

in    view   and  certain   a  of   life  in  our  own  M  hlaek    belt," — where 

thi  es  have  been  comparatively  ansustained  l>v  the  influence  of 

derable  number  of  whites,     it  ifl  morally  certain  that  the 
rjefl  in  such  a  community  would  retrograde. 

If  the.  ••  viev  ■.  If  the         problem  ai        and  ••         for 

th'  >if  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  q< 
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tween  South  and  North,  if  the  presence  of  the  negro  is  a  menace  only 
when  he  dominates  and  determines  industrial  and  social  standards, — 
then  obviously  the  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  question  must 
include  the  distribution  of  the  negroes  within  the  South  itself,  and  if 
that  be  unequal,  its  tendency  to  become  more  or  less  so.  These  ques- 
tions have  been,  I  think,  too  little  considered  in  the  discussion  hitherto. 
Yet  here  especially  there  exists  a  misapprehension  of  facts  which  needs 
to  be  corrected.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  popular  idea  of  the  South  in  the 
North,  and  in  Europe  perhaps  still  more,  has  been  largely  founded  on 
the  single  book  which  is  credited  with  having  done  more  to  precipitate 
the  civil  war  than  anything  else, — "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  conditions  therein  portrayed  belonged  only  to  a  limited 
part  of  the  South,  though  popularly  ascribed  to  the  whole  ?  The 
conventional  southerner  certainly  is  the  large  planter.  The  big  cotton 
or  sugar  plantation,  with  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  owner  and  the 
many  cabins  of  the  negroes,  is  the  accepted  type  of  southern  industry. 
In  the  popular  apprehension  the  wide  and  diverse  territory  covered  by 
the  southern  States  is  simply  "  The  South,"—"  The  Solid  South,"— 
a  whole  alike  in  all  its  parts,  over  which  the  negro  is  uniformly  diffused 
to  do  the  work,  while  the  white  man  devotes  himself  to  politics  and  the 
art  of  conversation.  Does  not  such  a  misconception  seem  incredible — 
even  grotesque — to  any  one  who  knows  the  actual  conditions  existing 
in  the  southern  States  ? 

This  misconception  has  not  been  without  the  most  important 
practical  effects.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  foreign-bora  whites  are 
distributed  between  North  and  South  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  the 
black  populations  of  the  two  sections.  If  one  asks  the  reason  at  Castle 
Garden,  he  is  told  that  the  foreign  immigrant  fears  the  negro — that  he 
will  not  willingly  compete  with  negro  labor,  or  come  down  to  the  negro 
level.  The  assumption  is  that  in  the  South  the  negro  alone  labors; 
that  there  is  no  place  for  the  white  immigrant  who  would  work  in 
the  fields.  And  it  may  be  recalled  that  it  was  published  as  one  of 
the  "discoveries"  of  the  recent  New  England  investigation  into  the 
southern  cotton-weaving  industry,  that  the  work  in  the  mills  is  done 
by  native  whites,  and  that  the  factory  operatives  are  not  as  such  held 

in  dishonor.     Is  it  not  even  true  also  that  the  South  has  misconceived 

itself  in  a  measure,  and  that  because  it  fought  the  civil  war,  as  a  loosely 

united  whole,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  afterward  held  to  a  sinj 

political  party — it  has  mistakenly  supposed  itself  homogeneous?     11 
it  not  been  with  something  of  the  shock  of  surprise  that  we  haw  I  ven 
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lately  reminded,  by  the  passing  of  "  The  Solid  South  "  and  the  rise  of 
the  Populist  to  power  among  us  on  lines  of  cleavage  distinctly  sectional, 
that  we  are  not  all  alike  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line — that  the 
South  has  always  been  divided  within  itself,  presenting  the  very 
sharpest  contrasts  in  the  character  and  in  the  industrial  and  social 
organization  of  its  people — that  in  every  southern  State,  indeed,  the 
institution  of  slavery  made  between  sections  differences  the  same  in 
kind  and  little  less  in  degree  than  those  that  distinguish  South  from 
North?  Have  we  always  remembered  that  in  much  the  greater  por- 
tion of  southern  territory  the  neero  has  remained  an  insignificant  ele- 
ment  of  the  population,  and  have  we  been  aware  that  over  large  areas 
lie  is  actually  diminishing  and  already  disappearing  from  the  soil  ? 

The  official  census,  while  giving  the  distribution  and  contrasting 
the  relative  growth  of  whites  and  blacks,  in  its  discussion  of  results 
deals  only   with    States  and  groups  of  States.     The  deduction,  thus 
drawn,  of  a  race  movement  of  the  blacks. — "  slightly  south  but  in  much 
degree  west  " — while  true,  is  not    the  whole  truth,  and  may 
rmed  misleading.     The  census  returns  also  give  the  distribu- 
n  of  the  tv  by  counties,  and  the  county  may  be  made  the  geo- 

graphical unit     T<  :.  .!'_ro,  from  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1880, 

1   calculated  the  percentage  of  blacks  to  total  population  and   the 

of  in'         ■  of  whites  and   blacks  for  the  preceding 
decade  in  e\         county  of  the  southern  States,  entering  the  results  as 

distribution  upon  a  lar        unty  map  by  putting  down  in  black  ink 

the  black  percenl  f  the  population  over  counties  where  the  blacks 

in  the  majority  and    in  like  manner  indicating  white  majorities  in 

red  ink.  I  ha1  sently  done  the  same  with  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  l  -         T  are  presented  on  the  map  before  me  are 

striking  to  th<  The  Solid  South  "  falls  apart  into  six  decidedly 

•  iree   black   and    three   red.     Delaware,    Maryland 

pting  thn     i  unties),  the  western  three  fifths  of  Virginia,  all  of 

West  Virginia  and   Kentucky,  Tenne  cept   three  counties  in  Its 

tern  corner        nettling  more  than  the  western  half  of  North 

*  tern  sixth  of  South  Carolina,  the  northern  fourth  of 

.  the  northern  half  of  Alabama,  and  the  northeastern  seventh 

M         ippV  '  one  solid  body  of  contiguous  red,  unbroken  by 

majority  counl        In  tins  vt  I  tending  from 

•••I  and  I '  leral  .-•  >utt        i  rn  direction  to  Mon1 

ma,    a  di  tance  of  more  than  seven  hundred  miles,  and 

width  of  about  four  hundred  miles,— there  lived,  lb 
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1890,  7,055,856  whites  and  1,716,097  blacks,  the  blacks  forming  19.56 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  showing  an  increase  of  only  7.93 
per  cent  during  the  preceding  decade  against  a  gain  of  19  per  cent 
for  the  whites.  This  division  includes  the  mineral  districts  of  the 
South,  and  embraces  the  territory  sometimes  poetically  named  "  The 
Land  of  the  Sky."     I  shall  refer  to  it  as  the  "  Upland  South." 

Bordering  it  on  the  south  and  east  and  reaching  to  the  coast  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  lies  a  region  I  shall  distin- 
guish as  the  "Lowlands."  This  is  black  but  not  unbrokenly  so,  an 
irregular  fringe  of  red  appearing  along  the  coast  line  of  Virginia,  and 
broadening  out  in  North  Carolina,  where  marked  changes  have  taken 
place  since  1880,  while  several  red  spots  appear  even  in  South  Carolina. 
In  Georgia  it  is  split,  sending  a  narrow  strip  along  the  shore  line  into 
Florida,  while  the  broader  belt  turns  across  the  State  to  its  western 
border,  whence,  after  throwing  off  a  projecting  wedge  southward  into 
Florida  again,  of  which  it  covers  eleven  counties,  it  continues  west  and 
northwest  across  Alabama  to  its  termination  in  eastern  Mississippi.  In 
this  long  strip  of  country,  whose  average  breadth  hardly  exceeds  one 
hundred  miles,  there  lived,  in  1890,  1,820,371  whites  and  2,710,767 
blacks,  the  blacks  constituting  59.82  per  cent  of  the  population.  Their 
Kilo  of  increase  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Upland  region — 
7.90  per  cent  against  a  white  rate  of  13.93  per  cent.  South  of  this 
11  black  belt,"  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  in  the  Gulf  States,  there 
appears  another  unbroken  body  of  white  majority  counties,  which  I 
have  designated  the  "  Gulf  Coast M  region.  This  covers  more  than 
four  fifths  of  Florida,  a  fourth  of  both  Georgia  and  Alabama,  perhaps 
a  third  of  Mississippi — where  it  stretches  up  along  the  central  water- 
shed of  the  State  to  a  junction  with  the  Uplands  ;  a  fourth  of 
Louisiana,  and  twenty-five  counties  of  eastern  Texas,  its  western  limit 
being  marked  by  the  city  of  Houston.  Its  population  in  1890  included 
1,159,703  whites  and  569,656  blacks,  the  blacks  constituting  32.94  per 
cent.  The  rates  of  increase — 33.61  percent  for  the  whites  and  28 
per  cent  for  the  blacks — show  an  immigration  of  both  races. 

The  second  of  the  black  majority  districts  is  almost  described 
its  name — "The  Mississippi  Bottom. "     It  borders  the  ban!  eat 

river  and  its  tributaries,  forming  one  strip  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  width,  extending  from  just  above  N  w  Orleans  to 
Memphis,  and  another  hardly  one  third   so  broad,  reaching  ah  the 

Red  River  across  Louisiana  to  the  borders  of  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

In  this  area  there  were,  in  1890,  501)405  whites  and   1,101,184  Mae'.. 
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the  black  percentage  here  reaching  the  maximum — 68.71  per  cent 
Here  too  the  blacks  increased  the  faster,  their  rate  being  20.59  per 
cent  against  1458  per  cent  In  the  third  of  the  white  regions,  which 
I  have  called  "  The  Western  South,"  there  are  comprised  four  fifths  of 
Arkansas,  a  seventh  of  Louisiana,  and  about  six  sevenths  of  Texas. 
The  blacks  form  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  population,  the  numbers 
being  2,246,559  whites  to  459,445  blacks.  The  rates  of  increase — 46.83 
per  cent  for  the  whites  and  34.63  per  cent  for  the  blacks — show  that  the 
migratory  movement  of  both  to  the  westward  still  continued  large  down 
to  1890.  If,  following  the  usual  historical  classification,  we  regard 
Missouri  as  a  southern  State,  it  belongs  to  this  division,  and  we  then 
have  for  it  a  white  population  of  4,775,017  to  589,629  blacks,  the  blacks 
forming  only  10.99  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  is  less  than  would  result 
under  our  hypothesis  of  an  equal  distribution  of  the  negroes  over  the 
United  State. 

There  remains  the  third  black  majority  division,  which  I  designate 
as  the  "  Texas  black  belt"  Its  importance  rather  consists  in  its  position, 
as  separating  the  Western  and  Gulf  Coast  regions,  than  in  its  magni- 
tude. It  comprises  fifteen  counties,  with  a  population  of  only  82,310 
whi         :id  126,297  blacks,  the  percentage  of  blacks  being  60.54. 

These  li.  W  conclusively  that  for  much  the  greater  portion 

of  tl  ith  ti  problem  doefl  not  exist  in  the  sense  in  which  we 

have  denned  it.  For  the  Upland  and  Western  regions  certainly,  and 
ah  tally  for  the  Gulf  <  3  do  reason  to  fear  negro  domi- 

nation.    Lnthewb      S  distinctly  toward  the  more 

equal  distribution  of  the  bl&         tnd  the  dissipation  of  black  majorities. 
V  pi  B  be  Only  important  apparent  exception,  and 

it  may  be  said  of  this  in  pa  that  in  its  present  sanitary  conditions 

it  is  the       on  leasl  fitted  Cor  the  abode  of  the  white  man ;  that  while 

it  Iki        eived  a  heavy  immigration  of  blacks  from  the  eastward  it 

entirety  a  rate  <>f  in*  for  tin-  n<-  :ilv  less  than 

either  the  Gulf  (  r  Western  region,  and  in  one  third  of  the  coiin- 

ties oompr         it  a  relath       tin  of  the  white  population.     It  may  be 

added  that  the  same  forces  hereinafter  Bhown  to  he  at,  work  in  the 

eater  black  majoril  re  undoubtedly  operating  in 

tli  and  that  their  effects  have  been  only  temporarily  counteracted 

immigration  <>f  blacks  which  is  believed  to  have  now  ceased. 

<ni  ili.-  Upland   and   \V  i   regions  no  white  immigrant  know- 

in  '     itive  numbers  of  whites  and  blacks  will  be  deterred 

fear  of  entei  ountry    where   nri/mes  alone   labor.      The 
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small  fanner  tilling  his  own  land  is  in  possession  and  control,  and  each 
region  is,  in  the  popular  phraseology,  "  a  white  man's  country."  Of 
the  Western  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  more  than  that  it  has  already 
for  several  years  received  a  heavy  white  immigration  from  the  North- 
western States.  Of  the  Upland  it  serves  my  purpose  to  show  that 
a  minute  examination  of  the  statistical  evidence  is  even  more  reassur- 
ing, and  warrants  the  assertion  that  from  a  great  portion  of  this  region 
the  negro  has  already  begun  to  disappear.  In  three  of  its  eleven 
component  districts, — Kentucky,  the  western  half  of  Virginia,  and 
northeastern  Mississippi, — there  was  an  absolute  loss  of  negro  popula- 
tion in  the  decade  1880-90.  This  indicates  a  tendency  not  confined 
to  those  districts.  As  in  Kentucky,  while  there  was  a  net  loss  for 
the  entire  State  of  more  than  3,000,  we  find  a  gain  of  8,000  in  Louis- 
ville and  of  upwards  of  2,000  in  three  smaller  cities  on  the  Ohio, 
showing  a  loss  of  13,000  in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  and  indicating 
a  much  greater  loss  in  the  country  precincts  as  distinguished  from  the 
cities  :  so  in  Tennessee,  while  there  was  a  gain  of  over  13,000  blacks  in 
that  part  of  the  State  which  enters  into  this  region,  we  find  the  much 
larger  gain  of  24,000  in  the  three  counties  containing  the  principal  cities, 
— Nashville,  Chattanooga,  and  Knoxville, — showing  a  net  loss  of  more 
than  10,000  outside  these  cities.  So  in  Maryland,  while  the  gain  in  the 
entire  State  was  5,000,  that  in  Baltimore  was  13,000,  showing  a  net 
loss  outside  the  chief  city  of  8,000.  In  eighteen  of  the  twenty-four 
counties  of  this  State  there  was  a  loss  of  blacks.  The  blacks  also 
suffered  loss  in  thirty -nine  of  fifty-four  counties  of  western  Virginia, 
in  twenty-four  of  fifty-four  in  West  Virginia,  in  seventy-eight  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  in  Kentucky,  in  fifty  of  ninety-one  in  Tennessee, 
in  twenty  of  fifty  in  western  North  Carolina,  and  in  eighteen  of  forty- 
five  in  northern  Georgia.  In  northern  Alabama,  where  their  rate  of 
increase  reaches  the  maximum  for  this  region,  no  less  than  27,089  out 
of  the  total  gain  of  47,987  are  found  in  the  count  v  containing  Birming- 
ham. In  the  rich  agricultural  district  known  as  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
the  blacks  increased  less  than  1  per  cent,  and  they  Buffered  loss  in  four 
of  its  seven  counties.  In  the  northern  third  of  this  State  their  rate  fell 
below  the  average  for  the  entire  Upland  region,  being  only  7  per  cent, 

in  contrast  with  a  white  rate  above  the  average  and  as  high  as  25.81 
per  cent  The  high  rate  for  the  northern  half  of  tin'  State  is  thus 
seen  to  be  evidence  merely  of  the  attractive  power  oi  the  Birmingham 
minora]  district  upon  the  nej        of  the  Bubjaoent  blaok  belt 

These  facts — and  they  are  only  a  part  of  those  conducing  to  the 
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same  result — establish  a  well-defined  tendency  of  the  blacks  to  drift 
away  from  the  farms  into  the  cities  and  mining  districts.  The  low 
average  rate  of  increase  also  indicates  a  migratory  movement  out  of 
this  region  altogether.  "Whither  has  this  movement  led  ?  Certainly  not 
into  the  Lowland  region  to  the  south  and  east  On  the  contrary  the 
facts  support  the  inference  that  this  region  has  itself  received  acces- 
sions to  its  black  population  from  that, — as  notably  in  the  case  of  Ala- 
bama just  referred  to.  Contrasting  the  two  as  entireties,  the  black  rate 
of  gain  is  slightly  lower  in  the  Lowland  region,  though  this  contains  a 
much  greater  number  of  negroes  and  its  milder  climate  might  well 
be  supposed  more  favorable  to  their  rapid  multiplication.  The  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  black  belt  also  shows  the  same  tenden- 
cies and  suggests  the  same  influences  at  work  there  as  in  the  Up- 
land region.  Thus  in  Virginia,  in  all  the  thirty-six  black  majority 
counties  taken  together  the  black  rate  of  increase  was  only  2.47  per 
cent,  against  a  white  rate  of  10.07  per  cent.  While  all  eastern  Vir- 
ginia shows  a  gain  of  12.246  in  its  black  population,  a  larger  gain — 
12,459, — is  found  in  the  five  principal  cities  of  this  part  of  the  State — 
Richmond  and  Norfolk  showing  10,574.  In  only  seven  of  thirty-five 
black  counties  did  the  whites  fail  to  increase  their  proportion,  and  six 
counties  were  changed  from  black  to  white  majoritn  In  North  Caro- 
lina the  continuity  of  the  black  majority  counties,  which  in  1880  ex- 
tended across  the  State  from  north  t«>  south,  hail  been  broken  in  1890 
— seven  counties  having  been  changed  from  black  to  white.  In  seven 
of  the  fifteen  remaining  black  counties  the  blacks  Buffered  an  absolute 

loflB  of  numbers,  and  in  only  four  did  they  maintain  their  proportion. 

While  in  all  eastern  North  Carolina  they  gained  in  numbers  only 

7,701,  nearly  one  half  of  this  is  found  in  the  three  chief  towns— Wil- 
mington, Newbern,  and  Charlotte.  In  South  Carolina  the  whites 
in'  d  their  proportion  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty-five  black  coun* 
•ml  changed  one  county  from  black  to  whin-,  in  Georgia  they 
iip  ed  their  proportion  in  twenty-two  of  the  sixty-two  black  coun- 
ties, and  of  th<-  total  black  gain  of  71  "17  tin-  four  principal  cities — 

A  Columbus,  Ma. •.»!!,  and  Savannah — show  22,343.      Of  the  ten 

bl       counties oi  Florida  the  whites  increased  the  taster  in  eight,  and 

their  rate  of  gain  in  them  all  taken  together  was  .';<>.<;<»  per  cent,  against 
12.08  per  cent  for  the  blacks.    Of  the  total  gain  of  l  L,6 19  in  the  black 

pulation,  more  than  half  was  in  Jacksonville.       In   Alabama  the  low 

of  increase  of  both  races— 2.06  per  cent  for  the  whites  and  4.82 
per  cent  for  the  blacks—  is  the  most  noteworthy  feature,  explained  ;is 
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already  suggested  by  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Birmingham 
mineral  district.  Yet  the  black  population  of  Montgomery  increased 
more  than  30  per  cent.  In  five  of  the  twenty  black  counties  the  blacks 
suffered  loss  ;  in  six  the  whites  increased  their  proportion  ;  and  in  two 
black  majorities  were  changed  to  white.  In  eastern  Mississippi  the 
whites  increased  their  proportion  in  seven  of  the  nine  counties,  and  in 
all  taken  together  their  rate  of  gain  was  14.44  per  cent  against  the  low 
black  rate  of  4.28.    In  two  counties  there  was  a  loss  of  black  population. 

While  these  facts  are  in  their  nature  the  same  as  those  shown  in 
regard  to  the  Upland  region,  the  tendencies  and  migratory  movement 
indicated  have  much  greater  significance  and  importance  here  than  in 
the  more  northern  territory.  Nor  is  this  merely  because  the  black 
population  of  this  region  is  so  much  the  larger.  It  was  expected 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  the  negro  would  have  strengthened  his  hold 
upon  southern  soil.  Here,  by  reason  of  more  fertile  land  and  a  climate 
suitable  for  their  working  upon  it,  the  negroes  were  massed  in  the  time 
of  slavery.  Down  to  the  time  of  emancipation,  holdings  of  land  and 
holdings  of  slaves  increased  together  in  this  territory.  It  was  here 
the  slavery  system  attained  its  highest  possibilities  as  an  instrument 
of  production.  Whatever  its  defects  and  essential  weakness  from  the 
economic  standpoint,  up  to  the  war  it  continued  effective  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  wealth  on  these  lands.  In  this  Lowland  region  was  centred 
the  material  wealth  of  the  South  as  well  as  its  controlling  political 
forces.  The  lands  were  intelligently  farmed,  either,  as  was  more 
common,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  owners  who  resided 
upon  them,  or  under  the  superintendence  of  overseers  whose  very 
calling  put  a  premium  upon  the  application  of  brain  power  to  agri- 
culture, and  who  as  a  class  were  farmers  of  superior  skill  and  admin- 
istrative capacity.  As  agriculture  was  the  only  important  interest  of 
an  intelligent  people,  it  was  intelligently  directed.  Each  plantation 
became  a  highly  organized  industrial  unit,  well-nigh  self-suilicient. 
The  labor  of  the  slaves  was  in  a  considerable  degree  differentiated, 
and  in  a  measure  it  became  skilled.  Each  property  had  its  own  gin 
and  cotton-press.  The  boy  who  showed  aptitude  was  taught  black- 
smithing  or  carpentry.  Leather  was  tanned  and  shoes  made  on  many 
plantations.  The  women  were  not  merely  taught  to  sew,  but  to  spin 
and  to  weave,  and  the  clothing  worn  was  very  often  literally  kl  home- 
spun." 

In  the    mild  climate  of  this  region   animal   life    can    he   sustained 

at  less  cost  perhaps   than   in    any  other  outside   the  tropica      [ta 
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natural  advantages  in  the  production  of  food-stuffs  were  used :  corn 
and  wheat,  peas  and  potatoes,  molasses,  meat,  milk,  butter,  poultry 
and  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  were  produced  on  the  plantations  in 
overflowing  abundance.  What  has  been  since  the  war  a  "  theory," 
was  then  a  "  condition "  ;  cotton  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  largely  a 
surplus  crop,  and  this  region  in  consequence  realized  the  scriptural 
conception  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  It  was  a  land 
of  plenty  and  of  solid  material  comfort  for  the  blacks  as  well  as  for 
the  whites.  Even  yet  there  can  sometimes  be  heard  from  those,  of  the 
generation  now  fast  disappearing,  who  had  their  youth  "  before  the 
war,"  the  expression  of  a  lingering  regret  for  those  good  old  days  of 
peace  and  plenty,  in  the  form  of  a  half -pity  for  us  who  have  known 
only  poverty  and  struggle  without  the  solace  of  such  happy  memories. 
For  it  all  ended  with  the  war,  and  it  has  not  come  back,  nor  any- 
thing like  it  There  has  been  no  "  New  South '  in  the  black  belt 
yet.  The  process  of  deterioration  and  decline  which  the  ravages 
of  war  began,  has  indeed  hardly  yet  been  stayed.  With  emancipa- 
tion the  plantation  organization  of  negro  labor  was  at  once  dis- 
solved. The  negroes  for  the  most  part  did  not  feel  that  they  had 
their  freedom  until  they  used  it  to  get  away  from  their  old  homes. 
-killed  mechanics  and  the  trained  domestics  among  them  were 
naturally  among  the  first  to  seek  the  towns  and  cities  and  to  move 
northward.  The  plantation  owners  undertook  to  work  their  big  prop- 
erties with  wage-hands,  and,  tempted  by  the  high  price  then  prevailing, 
planted  largely  for  cotton.     The  late  slave  could  not  at  once  become  a 

•d  hireling.      His  mind  WS  »n  occupied  with  political  cares.      The 

glo  vision  of  "f<  rty  acres' and  a  government  mule"  was  industri- 
ously held  up  before  him.  "  Free  nigger  labor"  became  among  the 
whites  the  synonym  of  unfaithfulness  and  inefficiency.     On  the  other 

hand  to  this  day,  to  work  for  v.  for  a  white  man  suhjeets  a  negro 

in  the  black  be]        the  ba  ial  Inferiority  anion--  his  fellows. 

m,  of  all  occupations  that  freemen    follow,  agriculture  Least 
ads        'f  being  carried  on  upon  the  wholesale  plan  which  had  sue- 
led  under  ind  was  attempted  by  the  planters  under  tin; 

different  conditions  of  freedom.  With  cotton  at  prices  that  now  seem 
fabulously  high,  the,  big  plantations  Bteadily  brought  their  ownere 
into  debt  Tlio  "shan  tern," — a  species  of  agricultural  partnership 
in    which   the,   landowner   furnishes   land,  tools,  mid   stock    and    the 

elf  and  t        balf  the  crop— was  next  tried    But  this 
•  o  much  resemblance  to  the  other,  both  in  its  nature  and  its  re 
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suits,  to  suit  either  party  long,  and  was  soon  generally  succeeded  by  the 
practice — now  almost  universal — of  renting  from  year  to  year.  Under 
this  system  the  negro  has  cultivated  the  land  as  an  independent  con- 
tractor, the  master  of  his  own  time,  and  in  greater  or  less  degree,  as  he 
was  removed  from  proximity  to  his  landlord,  according  to  his  own 
methods.  For  the  most  part  it  has  been  in  the  greater  degree  and  pro- 
gressively greater  as  time  has  gone  on.  Country  life,  which  had  been  so 
attractive  to  the  owners  of  plantations,  soon  lost  its  charm  in  the  new 
conditions.  They  left  the  country  to  educate  their  children  in  the 
towns.  Their  plantation  homes  fell  into  disrepair  and  in  some  in- 
stances were  even  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  negro  tenants.  As  the 
years  went  on  without  bringing  the  promise  of  change  for  the  better  in 
existing  conditions,  many  of  the  landowners  moved  farther  away  from 
their  properties.  There  was  no  opening  at  home  for  young  men  as 
they  came  forward  :  they  emigrated  in  large  numbers.  The  white 
population  steadily  decreased,  and  presently  there  came  about  some- 
thing like  the  Irish  condition  of  absentee  landlordism, .  with  a  tenantry 
more  thriftless  and  improvident, — almost  realizing  the  illustration 
given  in  the  political  economy  text-book  of  that  tribe  of  South  Amer- 
ican Indians  who,  while  being  taught  agriculture  by  the  missionaries, 
killed  their  plough-oxen  when  they  felt  hunger  after  a  day's  work. 

All  the  evils  incident  to  the  separation  of  the  ownership  and  the 
cultivation  of  land  have  naturally  followed  in  aggravated  form. 
The  negro  tenant  for  the  year  cares  only  for  the  year's  crop.  If 
a  plum-bush  springs  up,  he  will  plough  around  it ;  if  a  terrace- 
bank  breaks,  the  wash  forms  a  gully ;  if  a'  ditch  fills,  the  field  it 
drains  is  abandoned.  With  all,  the  same  crop  has  been  planted  year 
after  year  on  the  same  lands,  unsustained  by  fertilizers,  and  unstirred 
except  by  the  shallowest  of  ploughing.  The  discipline  of  slavery  did 
not  make  the  negro  a  farmer,  but  left  him  merely  a  muscle- worker. 
To  farm  is  more  than  to  plough  and  to  hoe.  The  farmer  must  be  in- 
dustrious, but  industry  alone  will  not  give  him  success.  He  must 
exercise  sound  judgment  and  wise  forethought:  he  must  have  more 
than  one  string  to  his  bow — he  must  diversify  and  rotate  crops.  The 
black  belt  negro  meets  none  of  these  conditions,  and  he  has  fixed  his 
dependence  on  cotton  alone.  It  is  indeed  a  commonplace  in  the  South 
that  the  negro  can  only  grow  cotton — that  he  cannot  grow  corn. 
Corn  will  not  bear  neglect;  to  fail  to  plough  at  the  proper  time  means 
the  loss  of  the  crop.  Though  cotton  must  be  worked  much  more,  it 
bears  the  delays  incident  to  negro  methods  much  better.      With  cotton 
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tending  downward  in  price  concurrently  with  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction by  the  white  farmers  of  Texas,  and  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
Upland  regions, — in  both  of  which,  lands  deemed  unfit  for  its  growth 
before  the  war,  have  by  the  intelligent  application  of  fertilizers  been 
rendered  highly  productive, — it  is  easy  to  understand  how,  under  these 
conditions,  the  rich  black  belt,  which  in  the  time  of  slavery  was  a 
garden  of  plenty,  has  become  the  poorest  and  most  backward  region 
in  the  country. 

The  tenant  system  of  farming  has  proven  more  wasteful  and  de- 
structive than  slavery  ever  was  anywhere.  The  productiveness  of  the 
lands  has  been  lowered ;  buildings  have  undergone  great  deterioration ; 
live  stock  has  decreased  in  quantity  and  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  orchards 
and  gardens  have  disappeared.  Poverty  and  even  destitution  may  be 
found  where  of  old  there  was  good  living  for  all.  The  negroes  have 
accumulated  nothing ;  they  are  still  living  on  the  credit  of  the  crop 
yet  to  be  grown.  In  good  times  they  have  gotten  but  a  subsistence  : 
under  the  stress  of  hard  times  very  many  have  been  brought  literally 
to  ttje  ragged  edge  of  starvation.  They  are  naturally  dissatisfied  and 
-tless,  ready  and  eager  for  a  change.  Their  migration  in  large  num- 
bers is  only  a  question  of  their  ability  to  get  away.  They  respond 
quickly  therefore  to  the  invitation  of  the  labor  agents. 

The  negro  has  failed  as  a  farmer:  in  thirty  years  he  has  gained 
practically  no  hold  up  m  the  soil.  lie  has  not  acquired  ownership  of  the 
land  to  any  appreciable  extent  though  very  low  prices  have  prevailed 
and  even  government  land  open  to  entry  has  been  comparatively  near 
at  hand.     But  he  Lb  a  good  laborer  under  supervision.     Be  is  a  success 

in  tli<*  mines  and  lias  even  won  preference  with  many  operators  over 
trained  foreign-born  white  minera      lb'  lias  found  acceptance  in  tiie  iron 

furnaces  and  about  the  coke-ovens.     lie  is  in  greal  demand  in  period 

of  railroad  Construction      On    many   southern   railroads  he  Berves  not 

merely  as  section-hand  hut  as  fireman  and  brakeman  lie  is  wanted 
in  the  growing  cities  in  man j  other  capacities  than  that  of  a  domestic 

:it.     It  i.-  not  merely  because  of  his  love  for  tin-  gaiety  of  crowds, 

b  this  IS  an  influence,— that  he  seeks  what  he  calls  public  works 

and  city  life.     It  is  also  because  he  finds  in  these  the  besl  market  for 
the  muscle  upon  which  he  remains  practically  dependent  in  the  indus- 
gle  for  i        ence  into  which  freedom  has  brought  him.     Ill 
tin  i tly  widening  field  now  opens  before  him.     The  develop- 

it  of  mining  and  manufactures  and  the  extension  of  the  railroads  in 
tie        itb  have  brought  with  them  the  rise  of  inland  cities.     Atlanta, 

r 
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Birmingham,  and  Chattanooga  are  bnt  types  of  many  that  are  following 
close  upon  them.  The  resultant  increase  of  commerce  has  given  new 
growth  to  the  older  cities  along  the  coast.  Urban  population  is  now 
rapidly  expanding  all  over  the  South.  In  1880  the  entire  South  had 
only  ninety  cities  containing  upwards  of  4,000  inhabitants :  in  1890 
there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  In  1880  such  cities  had  an 
aggregate  population  of  2,171,236,  of  which  546,233  were  black.  In 
1890  their  aggregate  population  was  3,458,274,  of  which  876,823  were 
negroes.  In  the  ninety  cities  of  1880  the  black  rate  of  increase  during 
the  decade  was  35.31  per  cent.  The  census  of  1890,  varying  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  1880,  makes  a  population  of  2,500  the  criterion. 
On  this  basis  the  urban-dwelling  negro  population  of  the  South  in 
1890  was  1,031,666. 

This  passing  of  the  negro  from  the  fields  into  the  towns  is  obviously 
a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  in  its  bearing  upon  his  status 
and  distribution  within  the  South  itself,  but  also  upon  the  question 
whether  he  is  to  remain  in  the  South  in  relatively  excessive  numbers 
and  as  an  element  of  its  population  not  shared  in  an  appreciable  degree 
by  the  North.  Once  loosed  from  the  stability  of  country  life,  taught 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  city,  and  placed  on  the  great  highways  of 
travel,  the  negro  has  taken  the  first  and  longest  step  out  of  the  South 
altogether.  The  transition  from  Richmond  to  Philadelphia,  from  At- 
lanta to  Cincinnati,  from  Birmingham  to  Pittsburgh,  or  from  Nashville 
to  Chicago  is  comparatively  easy,  and  it  may  be  made  by  easy  stages. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  existence  of  a  movement  of  the  blacks 
away  from  both  the  Upland  and  Lowland  regions.  While  this  has 
undoubtedly  tended  in  some  measure  southward  into  the  Gulf  Coast 
region  and  westward  into  the  Mississippi  Bottom,  it  has  also  and 
in  perhaps  greater  volume  flowed  out  of  the  southern  States  all 
gether  into  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  North.  The  single  State  of 
Pennsylvania  increased  its  black  population  between  1880  and  L890 
by  22,061,  while  the  aggregate  gain  of  the  blacks  in  the  whole  tier  o! 
border  States  of  the  South, — Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  with  Virginia  added, — was  only  L9,451.  New- 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and    Illinois  also  showed   larg  :ns  in  negro 

population,  though  none  so  great  absolutely  as  Pennsylvania,  which  in 
1890  contained    1.07,595  negroes — a  number  more  than  one  third  as 

lar  is  contained  in  Arkansas,  atypical  southern  State  nearly   one 

fifth  Larger  in  an  In  all  the  northern  States  taken  together  and  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  which  mai    be  fairly  classed  with 
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them,  the  aggregate  increase  of  negroes  was  116,033,  or  21.42  per  cent. 
It  is  significant  that  more  than  one  fonrth  of  this  gain  was  in  the 
region  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  no  less  than  7,280  in  the  three 
States  on  the  distant  Pacific  Coast.  The  number  of  blacks  in  the 
northern  States  in  1890  was  657,64:6,  or  8.79  per  cent  of  all  in  the 
United  States.  In  1860  the  percentage  of  blacks  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  was  only  5A6.  These  figures  suffice  to  show  that  the 
negro  is  capable  of  migration  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  neither  by 
choice  nor  necessity  is  he  to  remain  fixed  in  the  southern  States.  On 
the  contrary  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  movement 
northward  will  be  henceforth  progressively  increased. 

In  the  South  itself  it  is  a  common  observation  that  his  average 
condition  varies  inversely  with  his  ratio  to  the  total  population.  In 
the  white  majority  districts,  where  he  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
white  man's  standard  of  living,  he  is  better  off,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  than  in  the  black.  The  stimulus  of  the  white  man's  example, 
the  lift  up  to  the  white  man's  industrial  level,  are  necessarily  greater 
everywhere  in  the  North  than  in  any  part  of  the  South.  In  the  North 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  economic  sense  has  been  fixed  by  the 
white  man  alone:  the  rate  of  w  is  higher,  the  demand  for  labor 

r.     The  cities  of  the  country  are  in  the  North,  and  though 

ven  tenths  of  all  the  ne  there  in    1890   were   in  the  cities, 

tl.  room  h>r  man j  more  before  they  have  received  their  propor- 

tionate  .-hare  as  compared  with  th<       of  tin'  South     While  in  the 

rath  they  form  25.93  p  t  of  the  urban  population,  in  the  North 

they  are  only  '1. 1 3  ;  at 

Th<  re  potent  inducements  other  than  the  industrial  to  such 
a  northward  movement  of  the  blacl  The  political  and  social  status 
of  the  negro  is  higher  in  the  North  This  is  nol  to  say  that,  race 
prejudice  does  not  follow  him  in  the  North,  for  it  unquestionably  does. 
But  the  people  of  the  North  have  not  known  him  as  a  slave.     His 

enough  to  decide  between  the  closely  balanced 
poli  pari  At  the  Bame  time  he  is  □  enough  to  be 

«]<•]  or  '  1  himself  aa  a  distincl  element,  social  and  political. 

No"JimCro  ed  to  his  separate  u         En  New  York  city 

he  may  now  t  the  be  t  n   tauranl       Eis  children  almo  I  every- 

wl  bo  the  same  public  schools  with  tl.       of  the  white  man,  and 

may  fol        them  to  college  if  theych<  These  and  other  like  dif- 

ferent iitute  an  advant       of  position  for  the  negro  in  the  North, 

which  h  rive  up.     [n  a  j  omewhat  e 
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tended  course  of  personal  observation  and  inquiry  on  this  subject,  I  have 
never  known  or  heard  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  negro  who  had 
once  established  himself  in  the  North  ever  returned  to  the  South  to  live. 

Are  there  any  in  the  North  who  deprecate  and  would  resist  this 
movement?  Are  there  some  in  the  South  who  would  dissuade  the 
negro  from  it  ?  There  ought  not  to  be.  It  is  best  for  the  negro ;  best 
for  the  South ;  best  for  the  whole  country.  It  comes  as  the  unaided 
result  of  the  unrestricted  operation  of  economic  law  upon  a  condition 
of  affairs  unprecedented  in  history,  and  justly  regarded  by  all  thought- 
ful minds  as  filled  with  menace  of  danger  for  the  future  as  well  as 
responsible  for  many  past  evils.  It  brings  the  promise,  nay  the  assur- 
ance, of  deliverance.  It  should  rather  be  welcomed,  and  aided  if  it 
needed  help.  But  it  needs  no  other  help  than  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  assuring  the  undisturbed  action  of  natural  forces. 

As  the  negro  passes  out  of  the  South  he  opens  the  door  long  closed 
by  his  presence  to  white  immigration.  The  small  beginnings  of  this 
were  felt  even  in  portions  of  the  black  belt  as  early  as  1890,  and  are 
reflected  in  the  race  statistics  of  east  Mississippi,  of  tidewater  Virginia, 
and  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  As  a  result  of  even  a  moderate 
infusion  of  new  white  blood,  these  districts  are  all  in  better  condition 
than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  Within  the  last  year  the  movement 
has  assumed  much  greater  proportions.  Successive  good  crops  in  the 
South,  in  which  because  of  its  liberal  and  comparatively  constant  rain- 
fall there  has  never  been  a  complete  failure,  have  been  coincident  with 
successive  years  of  drought  and  crop  failures  more  or  less  entire  in  the 
Far  Northwest,  which  had  come  to  be  the  new  land  of  promise  for  the 
emigrant  whether  native-  or  foreign-born.  Georgia  and  Alabama  in 
1894  sent  solid  train-loads  of  food-stuffs  to  the  famine-sufferers  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  Corn  was  also  shipped  commercially  from  Mississippi 
into  Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  railroads  have  followed  up  this  practical  ad- 
vertisement of  southern  resources  by  putting  immigration  agents  to  work 
in  the  northwestern  States.  As  a  result  they  have  been  during  the  last 
year  almost  daily  bringing  in  parties  of  home-seekers  over  their  lin< 
Georgia  has  been  especially  favored  by  these  immigrants,  and  is  now- 
receiving  a  colony  of  several  thousands  from  Indiana.  Arkansas 
too  is  reported  to  have  received  from  the  States  north  and  northwest 
of  it  within  the  last  twelve  months  a  hundred  thousand  new  citizens. 
But  the  movement  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  region,  It  may  be, 
and  it  will  be  but  natural,  that  at  first  comparatively  few  will  enter 
the  black  belt.      Hut  the  black  belt  is  too  rich  to  be  passed  over  b\ 
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invading  army  of  western  farmers.  Already  in  some  portions  of  it  the 
land  is  passing  into  new  hands  and  is  being  enhanced  in  value.  The 
continuance  of  the  movement  can  only  result  in  the  early  subdivision 
of  the  big  plantations  into  small  farms  tilled  by  their  white  owners. 
This  is  the  one  sufficient  cure  for  all  its  economic  ills.  It  needs  only 
this  to  make  the  region  again  the  richest  in  all  this  rich  country,  and 
the  home  of  a  prosperous  and  progressive  people.  Its  natural  resources, 
its  fertile  level  soil,  its  salubrious,  genial  climate,  its  wide  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, are  unchanged  or  substantially  unimpaired.  And  with  this,  the 
one  great  region  that  has  lagged  behind  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
South,  taking  its  proper  place  in  the  forefront  of  development — with 
the  resultant  breaking  up  of  the  political  storm-centre  which  the  black 
belt  has  ever  been  and  still  remains, — who  can  measure  the  possibilities 
of  southern  progress  ? 

But  the  story  of  southern  progress  has  been  told  in  the  pages  of 
The  Forum  and  is  sufficiently  familiar :    I  need  not  even  recapitu- 
late it  to  enforce  the  point  I  have  to  make  in  conclusion.     The  South 
is  large:  it  yet  remains  thinly  peopled  and  practically  undeveloped. 
Oreat  as  has  been  the  industrial  advance  made,  considerable  as  appears 
the  present  immigration  movement,  they  but  faintly  foreshadow  the  de- 
velopment now  at  hand.     If  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  last  thirty 
yean  under  such  disadvantages  and   practically  unaided  by  immigra- 
>n.  what  may  we  not  expect  when  that  rich  tide  which  has  created 
the  Empire  States  of  the  Northwest  is  turned  in  even  greater  volume 
uthward?     Only  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  great  West  itself  can 
tide  the  imagination  in  attempting  the  forecast,  and  even  that  must 
surpassed     To  the  South  unquestionably  belongs  the  future.     In 
such  an  expansion  of  its  population  and  wealth  as  even  a  Bingle  gen- 
eration has  witnessed  in  the  West,  its  race  problem  must  vanish  even 
though  the  emigration  of  the  blacks  should  cease;  Bectional  lines  must, 
be  blotted  out  and  South  and  North  merged  in  the  indivisible  Union, 
which  is  idenl         (  interest  and  conditions,  as  well  as  of  Mood,  of 
Langu        and  of  history.     The  people  of  the  South  arc  ready  for  this 
the  more  perfect   Union,  the  prophetic  aspiration— never  the  attain- 
ment -of  the  fathers :  Louisville,  Chattan         and  Atlanta  have  spoken 
img.     It  bat  remains  for  the  people  of  the  North  to  come  and 
all  the  wonder  that  shall  be.M 

'     A.  S.   Van   DI  (Jkaaff. 


PESTALOZZI   AND   HERBART. 

"  Every  philosopher  of  the  present  must  go  through  Kant,  and  every  peda- 
gogue through  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart." 

The  twelfth  of  January,  1896,  has  vividly  recalled  to  contemporary 
thought  the  memory  of  the  great  Swiss  educator.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  have  passed  since  his  birth  at  Zurich :  years  of  earnest  en- 
deavor in  the  field  of  educational  science.  It  was  Pestalozzi  who 
aroused  this  activity :  his  ideas  came  rapidly  to  the  surface  and  wera 
seized  and  developed  by  others ;  they  penetrated  the  innermost  con- 
sciousness of  leaders  of  men  and  fructified  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  people.  Not  all,  however,  who  labored  for  the  education  of 
the  people  were  inspired  by  his  spirit,  nor  did  his  influence  affect  all  in 
an  equal  measure.  In  the  higher  institutions,  particularly  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  effect  of  his  work  was  but  slightly  felt.  It  is  only 
in  our  time  that  the  higher  schoojs  are  coming  in  contact  with  him, 
though  frequently  only  indirectly  through  the  mediation  of  Herbart. 
Hence  the  latter  in  this  respect  fills  an  important  mission  which, 
though  delayed,  is  not  yet  too  late.  Some  educators  will  not  admit  a 
close  relationship  between  Herbart  and  Pestalozzi.  Only  recently  an 
attempt  was  made  in  Germany  to  have  the  teachers  declare  for  either 
one  or  the  other :  this  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  many  who  agree  with 
Mager,  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  Herbart  and  Pestalozzi, 
that  "Pestalozzi,  seized  and  developed  by  the  philosophic  thought  of 
our  times,  must  be  studied  in  Herbart."  The  truth  contained  in 
Mager's  declaration  is  to  be  shown  in  this  article. 

After  completing  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Jena  (1794  Vt) 
Herbart  became  a  tutor  in  a  Swiss  patrician  family  at  Born.  In  his 
reports  to  the  father  of  his  pupils  we  p.  3  a  splendid  prool  of  his 
earnestness  and  zeal,  and  his  high  conception  o(  his  educational  dutie 

they  show  his  spirit  and  reveal  how  deeply  he  had  already,  as  a  young 
man,  penetrated  into  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  psychological  foundation- 
truths  of  education.     It  was  only  natural  that  this  teacher  should,  in  his 
youthful  enthusiasm,  wish  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  ^i  P 
lozzi.     But  his  modesty  for  a  long  time  prevented  him  from  seeking  an 
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interview  with,  the  great  educator.  In  January,  1798,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend :  "It  was  by  chance  that  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
venerable  Pestalozzi.  I  avoid  molesting  literary  men  whom  I  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  learned  to  appreciate  from  their  writings,  and  whom  I 
cannot  directly  ask  to  instruct  me."  It  appears  from  this  quotation 
that  in  the  beginning  of  1798  Herbart  knew  Pestalozzi  more  from  repu- 
tation than  from  his  writings.  But  after  the  Pestalozzian  school  had 
been  transferred  to  Burgdorf,  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  visit  it.  This  was  in  1799.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard  there,  and  became  a  warm  friend  of  the  distin- 
guished headmaster  of  the  institution.  The  effect  of  the  latter's  per- 
sonality and  ideas  upon  him  was  deep  and  lasting.  He  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  Pestalozzi,  of  which,  unfortunately,  nothing  has 
been  preserved.  After  his  return  to  Germany  he  was  for  several 
years  continuously  at  work  upon  the  investigation  and  elaboration  of 
the  educational  plans  of  the  great  teacher.  It  was  Herbart's  impulse 
and  work  that  brought  the  school  system  of  Bremen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  and  it  was  through  him  also  that  the  great 

in  the  course  of  time,  the  right  interpretation. 
Herbart  has  explained  hia  conception  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  of 
education  in  several  Lectures  and  writin         Among  the  latter  are  three 
which  particularly   interesting:  "On    Pestalozzi'a  Latest  Work, 

■II.      G  rtrude  Teaches  Ber  Children.'    To  Three  Women  "  (1802) ; 
•■  Pestalozzi'a  Idea  of  an  A  B  C  of  Intuition,  Investigated  and  Scien- 
tifically Treated"  <l  and  "On  the  Standpoint  of  Judging  the 
P    talozzian  Method  of   [nstruction "    (1804).     These  works  arc  elo- 
quenl         monies  of   the  depth  and  permanence  of    Pestalozzi'a  in- 
flu(         and  at  the  same  time  manifest   Eerbart's  anxiety  to  show  the 
true  signifii                Pestalozzi'a  educational  ideas  and  to  aid  in  their 
on  and  practical  adoption.     Eerbaii  consistently  maintained 
this  feeling  of  veneration,  free  from  fanaticism,  to  the  end  of  his  da 
Long  after  the  iiniver      enthusiasm  for  P       lozzi  had  die<J  out  and 
n  disdain  had  in  many  quarters  taken  it.-  pla- 
in order  to  show  the  educational  pr  which  began  with  Pesta- 
lozzi and  which  .        reatlj         dented  by  Herbart,  prominence  musl  be 
en  to  the  principles  underlying  the  educational  theories  of  both  men, 
tion  to  be  an                 naturally,  WTial  did  they  believe 
be  the  aim  of  education ?     For  upon  the  .-pint  and  formulation  of 
the  aim  depends  the  character  of  the  whole       tern     Hence  the  teleo- 
.1!  principles  of  these  two  thinkers  must  first  be  noticed. 
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The  great  aim  of  all  Pestalozzi's  labors  is  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  He  expects  of  political  and  sociological  reforms  an 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  mankind  in  general,  but  to  education 
he  looks  for  the  securing  of  the  welfare  of  each  individual.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view,  the  particular  problem  of  education  is  to  develop  the 
purely  human  in  man.  He  follows  in  this  the  dominant  theories  of 
the  AufkUirungszeit  ("  Era  of  Illumination,"  as  Carlyle  calls  it).  Edu- 
cation is  meant  for  man,  and  for  man  only  :  "  to  teach  him  to  be  man, 
— that  means  to  educate  him,  and  this  is  the  greatest  blessing  man  can 
grant  to  man."  Thus  a  prominent  representative  of  the  German 
"  Storm  and  Stress  "  period  had  written  in  1770,  and  this  expresses 
also  Pestalozzi's  conception  of  the  general  aim  of  education,  which  he 
calls  "humanity."  For  years  he  lived  among  beggars  in  order  to 
learn  how  "  to  make  beggars  live  like  men."  But  what  is  meant  by 
humanity  ?  It  involves  above  all  the  concept  of  power;  only  through 
the  unfolding  of  the  original  powers  of  the  human  soul  can  education 
hope  to  develop  humanity  in  the  pupil ;  and  instruction,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  to  produce  nothing  else  but  "developed  skill  and 
accurate  concepts."  Nor  are  skill  and  knowledge  to  be  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  development 
of  power  derived  from  their  methodical  acquisition.  The  powers 
themselves  are  designated  as  powers  of  cognition,  of  ability  (skill),  and 
of  willing :  intellectual  power,  art  power,  heart  power.  The  "chief 
characteristics  of  humanity,  accordingly,  are  intellectual,  technical 
(including  physical),  and  moral-religious  culture.  These  three  powers, 
however,  are  not  to  remain  isolated  forces  representing  an  aggregate  of 
endeavors,  but  are  to  be  combined  in  a  higher  unity  whose  character  is 
to  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  religious  and  moral  elements.  Hence 
Pestalozzi's  idea  of  "harmonious  equilibrium  of  powers'  must  be 
understood  to  mean  always  that  in  the  unfolding  of  the  powers  a  lead- 
ing role  is  accorded  to  heart  culture.  Insight,  strength,  and  will  for 
the  good,  united  in  equal  measure  and  harmoniously  represented  and 
completed  in  action  and  conduct, — that  is  Pestalozzi's  ideal  of  human- 
ity. Thus  it  stands  for  moral-religious  disposition  and  fitness  united 
in  the  personality.  Its  foundation-principles  are  the  two  ideas  of 
moral  freedom  and  perfection  of  the  powers. 

This  abstract  ideal  of  humanity,  according  t«>  IVstalozzi,  must  be 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  educator.      But  there  are  limitations  which 

he  must  also  recognize.     Pestalozzi  constantly  emphasizes  the  demand 

that  education  deal  with   individuals;    hence   he  wants  the  educator   to 
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consider  the  individual  state  of  his  pupil,  i.  e.,  the  life-conditions  of  that 
social  circle  in  which  the  child  belongs  by  reason  of  his  birth.  The 
problem  as  to  how  the  child  can  be  formed  with  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  highest  destiny  as  well  as  to  the  changing  contingencies  of 
his  position  and  circumstances,  is  solved  by  making  the  object  a  two- 
fold one :  (1)  to  form  the  pupil  to  humanity  ;  (2)  to  adapt  him  as  early 
as  possible  to  his  individual  situation  and  to  cultivate  within  him  an 
attachment  to  the  reality  of  his  life-conditions.  The  universally  human 
cannot  remove  the  existing  differences,  but  it  can  break  through  and 
conquer  them.  The  ideal  is  to  be  realized  in  the  given  frame.  Hence 
Pestalozzi  made  it  the  object  of  education  to  form  not  merely  men, 
but  individual  men  fitting  into  the  appointed  matrices  of  actual  life. 

Pestalozzi  has  been  frequently  misunderstood  on  this  particular 
point,  and  his  name  has  often  been  used  by  those  whose  educational 
aim  is  an  abstract  concept  of  humanity.  Hence  I  may  be  pardoned  if 
I  dwell  upon  this  idea  a  little  longer.  Pestalozzi  lays  particular  stress 
upon  the  thought  that  all  humanity  is,  according  to  its  nature,  equal 
and  has  only  one  way  to  satisfy  itself ;  he  insists  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  universally  human  is  the  most  important  side  of  education. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  at  all  overlook  the  social  environ- 
ment  in  which  the  pupil  grows  up.  All  the  elementary  educational 
means  must  aim  to  effect  a  chaining  of  the  pupil  to  the  conditions 
of  real  life  and  to  form  him  through  them  and  for  them.  Pestalozzi 
makes  a  very  careful  distinction  between  the  equality  of  the  inner 
nature  of  the  education  of  children  <>f  all  classes  of  society,  and  the 
ne  ry  inequality  of  its  external  appearance,  depending  upon  special 
conditionfl  in  the  outer  educational  means  of  the  children  of  the 
I"  •  bourgeoisie,  and   of  the  wealthy.     Thus  Pestalozzi — as 

democrat  -defends  the  equality  <>f  all  citizens,  because  In'  finds  it  im- 
ble  to        in  the  nature  of  man  a  predestination  f<>r  rulership  or 
obedience.     But  1m-  recognizee  tin-  social  articulation  <>f  men,  as  it.  is 
founded  upon  circumstances  which,  according  t«»  his  conviction,  will 

*  for  .'ill  time.  The  conditions  <>f  labor  and  acquisition  always 
involve  the  coexistence,  beside  each  other,  <>f  an  agricultural  class,  an 
artisan  cL  and  b  els  of  the  higher  merchants  and  scientifically 
trained  But  lie  fails  to  in  this  the  necessity  for  rank-classes  <»f 
humanity,  because  tin-  worth  «»f  man  with  him  d<-|><-nds  upon  the  grade 

of   humanity,  which  is  not  hound    to  clflSS  and  v<  »cat  ion.      Those  work- 
el.'  r,  are  with  him  realities  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 

ay  by  any  doctrine.      Within  them  are  the  roots  of  the  power  of  the 
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individual,  and  for  tliis  reason  Pestalozzi  calls  the  disregard  of  them 
a  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature. 

Herbart's  teleological  principles  run  along  the  same  lines.  To  him 
also  the  destination  of  man  is  dependent  upon  higher,  i  e.}  ethical,  laws, 
while  the  growth  of  human  powers  rests  upon  conformity  to  psycho- 
logical laws.  But  while  in  Pestalozzi  the  concepts  are  somewhat  vague 
and  changeable,  as  it  were,  they  are  given  by  Herbart  in  a  clear  and 
precise  form.  Thus  Pestalozzi  has  accepted  as  the  key-note  for  the 
harmonious  equilibrium  of  powers — the  tone  which  determines  the 
sound-color  of  the  chord — the  idea  of  moral  freedom  ;  but  nowhere  has 
he  attempted  to  give  a  closer  or  more  philosophical  definition  of  moral- 
ity. He  usually  explains  it  as  "  faith  and  love."  All  the  human 
powers  are  to  be  united  for  their  final  destination  in  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  through  faith  and  love.  Herbart,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
able  to  formulate  the  final  aim  of  all  education  precisely  and  definitely, 
because  his  philosophical  ethics  offered  him  the  complete  equipment 
for  a  clear  explanation  of  the  concept  of  moral  personality.  According 
to  him  the  aim  of  moral  culture  is  to  make  the  moral  ideas,  in  all  their 
precision  and  purity,  the  essential  objects  of  the  will,  in  order  that  the 
innermost  real  content  of  character, — the  core  of  the  personality, — may 
determine  itself  in  accordance  with  them.  These  ideas,  which  are 
precisely  developed  and  clearly  explained  by  him,  are  :  inner  freedom, 
perfection,  benevolence,  right,  and  equity.  Where  these  ideas  as  inner 
lawgivers  command  the  will  of  man,  there  is  character-strength  of 
virtue  and  morality.  Education  sees  before  itself  a  clearly  defined  aim  : 
to  make  the  moral  ideas  ruling  powers  in  the  life  of  the  pupil,  powers 
that  give  him  the  right  hold  on  life,  completely  penetrate  his  disposi- 
tions, and  determine  his  doings.  That  is  the  ideal  picture  of  the  human 
personality  which  the  pupil  shall  approach. 

Bat  this  abstract  ideal  of  humanity  obtains  a  definite  stamp  in  its 
application  to  different  classes  of  races  and  vocations.  Just  as  Pesta- 
lozzi with  his  "  universal  power  of  humanity'  did  not  want  to  soar 
above  mankind,  but  to  enter  into  the  world,  so  also  the  intention  of 
Herbart  is  not  to  separate  the  pupil  from  his  individual  environment, 
but  he  desires,  as  docs  also  Pestalozzi,  tint  the  pupil  should  grow  into 
it;  also,  of  course,  Learn  to  control  ami  conquer  it  hy  virtue  y>(  his 
moral  character — which  can  prove  itself  equally  powerful  in  poverty 

and  in  wealth,  in  the  lower  strata  of  soeii-ty  and  in  the  upper  ones. 

The  concepl  of  oharacter-strength  of  morality  expresses  the  condu 

of  ;i  person  who   under  the   rulership  of  the  moral  ideas  pilots  his  will 
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safely,  consistently,  and  vigorously  through  the  experiences  and  strug- 
gles of  life,  without  shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  individual  self. 
That  is  what  Pestalozzi  also  wanted,  for  he  said : 

"  The  pupil  shall  be  so  educated  that  the  plain  people  may  point  to  him  and 
say  :  '  That  is  a  man  as  he  should  be  '  ;  and  looking  back  upon  his  life  may  say  : 
'  This  man  showed  in  all  on  which  he  passed  judgment,  in  all  to  which  he  ad- 
vised, and  in  all  he  undertook,  a  healthy  and  experienced  intellect,  firmness, 
vigor,  capability  for  every  effort  of  a  benevolent  heart,  and  a  readiness  and  per- 
severance in  action  that  in  eveiy  case  secured  him  success  in  all  he  undertook." 

Both  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart  are  intimately  united  in  the  ideal 
direction  they  give  to  education.  Both  go  back  in  this  to  a  common 
source,  Kant's  theory  of  ethics.  But  while  Pestalozzi  disdained  to 
derive  the  aim  of  education  from  a  scientifically  established  theory, 
Herbart,  standing  upon  the  principles  of  Kant,  has  sketched  out  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophical  ethics  and  from  this  deduced  the  aim  of  education 
in  sharp  outline  and  clear  concepts. 

A  similar  relation  between  the  two  pedagogues  will  be  found  when 
we  examine  the  methodological  principles  which  are  to  determine  the 
ways  and  means  to  the  attainment  of  the  aim  of  education.     Here,  how- 
r,  the  reforming  power  of  Herbart  stands  forth  even  more  strongly. 
An  ement  between  them  is  found,  firstly,  in  the  presupposition 

that   mental    growth    and  development   proceed  in   accordance   with 
rychological  1  But  in  the  conception  and  representation  of  these 

laws  they  differ.  P<  rtalozzi  undoubtedly  stands  upon  the  faculty- 
psychology  of  Wolffj  which  Eerbart  rejecl  In  spite  of  his  explana- 
tion that  in  his  empirical  investigations  he  did  no1  depart  from  any 

bical  standpoint,  i1        evident  that  his   psychological 
•••m  points  back  to  Wolff,  in  so  far  as  he  believes  every  kind  of 
l  activity  to  be  founded  upon  some  particular,  real  power  of  the 
il.       banding  upon  the  bat       fsuch  a  theory,  the  objecl  in  educa- 
tion, according  to  Pestalozzi,  is  the  cultivation  of  independent,  ever- 
sep         I  capabilil         ad  pow<       each  one  of  which  unfolds  itself  in 
lordance  with  peculiar  inner  l.-iv        Upon  this  road  Eerbaii  could 

not  follow  him. 

Lei  is  still  farther  examine  Pestalozzi's  viem  According  to  the 
principal  :'  the  to  be  cultivated,  he  distinguishes  an 

intellectual,  a  physical,  and  a  moral-religious  cultui  The  character- 
of  these  principal  sides  of  education  consist  in  the  followin 

I.   Intellectual  Oultun  entialty  a  matter  of   instruction;    the 

object  of  in  ion  i-  the  mechanism  which  Leads  from  obscure  per- 
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ceptions  to  clear  concepts.  The  aim  of  instruction,  accordingly,  is  thus 
stated  by  Pestalozzi :  "  distinct  concepts  and  their  ultimate  means, 
definitions.1 '  To  this  he  held  fast,  and  opposed  definitions  defective 
in  perceptions,  as  well  as  the  wrong  manner  of  communication  in  the 
schools.  Of  course  he  did  not  reflect  (1)  that  his  aim  of  instruction  is 
too  narrow,  as  it  excludes  concepts  which  are  not  capable  of  any  defi- 
nition, as,  for  instance,  individual  concepts,  and  (2)  that  this  aim  is 
much  too  high  for  elementary  instruction.  For  these  reasons  the  in- 
struction in  his  own  schools  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  Though 
children  are  able  to  express  their  concepts  in  language,  still  the  re- 
quirement that  this  be  done  in  the  logical  form  of  definition  leads 
necessarily  to  memory  -verbalism,  the  very  thing  that  Pestalozzi  con- 
tends against.  His  aim  of  instruction,  accordingly,  cannot  be  accepted. 
It  is  different  with  his  view  of  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  the  point 
from  which  the  ascending  to  concepts  starts,  a  development  which  does 
not  commence  in  school,  but  in  the  nursery,  yes,  in  the  cradle.  Pesta- 
lozzi goes  back  in  his  investigations  to  the  time  when  man  does  not  yet 
distinguish  particular  things,  when  the  world  lies  before  his  eyes  like 
a  flowing  sea  of  chaotic  perceptions.  In  the  process  of  isolating  a 
complex  idea  three  points  are  considered :  (1)  how  many  and  how 
many  kinds  of  objects  are  before  the  eyes ;  (2)  how  they  look,  what 
are  their  form  and  outline  ;  (3)  how  they  are  called  in  order  to  hold 
them  fast  by  a  sound.  The  resulting  starting-points  of  knowledge  are : 
number,  form,  and  word.  These  are  then  extended  by  Pestalozzi  to 
domains  of  knowledge  in  each  of  which  the  whole  development  is  to 
proceed  from  obscure  perceptions  to  distinct  concepts.  The  three 
elementary  means  thus  become  three  elementary  branches  of  stud  v  : 
arithmetic,  drawing- writing,  and  language. 

The  primary  didactic  principle  which  appeared  to  Pestalozzi  estab- 
lished above  everything  else,  is  that  of  perception.  He  explains  these 
perceptions  to  be  experiences  derived  from  contact  with  real  things. 
The  final  maturing  of  every  concept  depends  essentially  upon  the  per- 
fected power  of  its  first  germination.  Everything  Imperfect  in  its 
germ  is  crippled  in  its  growth.  Pestalozzi  wants  to  found  intellectual 
culture  upon  real  experience.  No  painted  world  is  to  be  substituted 
for  the  real  one.  Only  life  forms  the  mind.  Mental  development 
— in  the  history  of  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  imitating  progress  of 
the  individual — consists  in  a  procedure  from  obscure  perceptions  to 
distinct  concepts.  A  oonceptiona]  view  of  the  world  is  the  final  aim 
of  this  development,  to  which  mankind  has  attained  and  t<»  which  the 
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individual  must  be  led.  Thus  there  are  two  main  divisions  in  the 
course  of  the  child's  mental  development :  (1)  a  period  of  perception  ; 
(2)  a  period  of  its  logical  elaboration.  This  procedure  from  obscure 
perceptions  to  distinct  concepts  is  taken  in  a  double  sense  by  Pesta- 
lozzi :  once  as  the  course  of  human  development  in  general,  and  at 
another  time  as  the  psychical  mechanism  which  produces,  at  a  certain 
height  of  development,  conceptional  formations.  Thus  the  psycho- 
genetic  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  psycho-logical  in  the  sequence 
of  development 

Closely  interwoven  with  this  development  are  two  fundamental 
ideas  of  Pestalozzi,  of  which  the  first  includes  the  principle  of  elemen- 
tary procedure,  i  e.,  the  pupil  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  way  which  the 
inventor  of  a  science  himself  took  and  was  compelled  to  take.  The 
historical  series  of  these  steps — the  history  of  the  science — determines 
the  series  of  its  elements,  or  the  thread  of  elementary  introduction  into 
it.  Tliis  concept  of  elementary  procedure  later  on  developed  into  that 
of  contiguity, — which  has  done  considerable  harm.  The  second  prin- 
ciple culminated  in  the  law  of  physical  nearness  and  remoteness,  i  e., 
the  clearness  of  my  knowledge  depends  upon  the  nearness  and  remote- 
ness of  the  objects  with  which  my  senses  come  in  contact  With  this 
the  conclusion  is  connected  that  knowledge  of  truth  must  in  man  pro- 

d  from  knowledge  of  himself.  The  individual  circle  of  experience 
is   ti  and  at  tip'  same  time   the   intellectual,  organ  of  the 

appropriation  of  the  remote     Pestalozzi  recognize-,  beside  the  sensuous, 

an  analogical  perception  which  explains  the  quality  also  of  things  that 
Lave  never  been  brought  before  the  senses  and  whose  similarity  is 
itracted  from  other  objects  that  have  been  observed 
II.   Physical  Oulturo, — Mind-culture,  according  to  Pestalozzi,  e<«n- 

in  the  inner  elaboration  of  imj uvssions  originally  obtained  from 

without;    art,    he  r,    which    embraces   physical    culture,    takes   tlie 

opposite  course  b       ichingoutand  actively  entering  into  the  outer 

■rid,  following  inner  impulses  and  Btafe        In   the  group  of  art 

branches  :u<-  included  domestic  and  civic  activities  and  the  technical 

branches  of  the  common  school,  namely,  drawing,  modelling,  singing, 

Pc  talozzi  firmly  belie         ba1  the  training  of  physi- 

!  capabilities  m         inform  to  definite  Uro       But,  while  he  originally 

n'-d  that  the  mechanism  of  the  technical  capabilities  should  take 

tin  of  knowledge,  he  gave  up  in  later  years  the 

idea  of  equal  j  in  tin  of  development     But  he 

held  that,  though  their  laws  of  development  differ,  thej  are,  fr<>m  the 
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cradle  up,  to  vitalize  each  other  and  to  be  utilized  in  action.  As  Pesta- 
lozzi  has  given  particular  attention  to  language-study  as  aiding  in  the 
formation  of  concepts,  he  lays  particular  stress  on  drawing,  among  the 
technical  branches,  by  emphatically  protesting  against  that  perversion 
of  natural  order  which  places  reading  and  writing  at  the  beginning  of 
instruction.  Exceedingly  valuable  also  is  the  impulse  which  Pestalozzi 
has  given  in  this  field  to  the  instruction  of  children  in  manual  arts. 

III.  Moral-religious  Culture. — Its  foundation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  two  other  divisions  of  education,  namely,  experience.  Intellectual 
culture  is  based  upon  sense-perception  and  the  ideas  derived  from  it ; 
physical  culture,  upon  motor-sensation ;  the  foundation  of  moral-reli- 
gious culture  is  a  state  of  consciousness  differing  from  both  of  them. 
Pestalozzi  calls  this  also  perception — but  inner  perception  which 
embraces  all  those  feelings  that  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  Upon  inner  perception,  or  the  moral  feeling,  he  bases  moral  cul- 
ture ;  and  upon  this,  with  the  aid  of  phantasy,  religious  culture.  Pes- 
talozzi regards  the  relation  between  mother  and  child  as  the  first  circle 
of  experience  for  this  culture.  In  this  intercourse  the  germs  of  love,  of 
confidence,  of  gratitude,  and  of  obedience  develop  even  in  the  earliest 
years  of  childhood.  The  emotional  excitations  of  conscience  develop 
there  also.  Upon  the  analogy  between  the  relation  of  the  child  to 
his  mother  and  the  relation  of  man  to  God  is  to  be  founded  the  idea 
of  God.  Then  the  child  will  begin  and  continue  to  do  the  right,  as 
he  has  until  now  done  it  for  the  sake  of  his  mother,  for  the  sake  of 
God.  In  the  nursery  of  domestic  education  which  places  the  child, 
also  during  his  school  period,  under  the  full  influence  of  a  moral- 
religious  family  spirit,  Pestalozzi  sees  the  fundamental  organization 
of  moral  education.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  formal  instruction  in  reli- 
gious and  moral  matters.  The  life  in  the  family,  the  intercourse  with 
the  nearest  relatives  and  friends,  form  the  child's  moral-religious  circle 
of  experience.  Keligion,  history,  and  poetry,  as  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, hold  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  For, 
according  to  his  view,  an  instruction  of  this  kind  offers  only  words,  and 
words  have  no  effect  upon  the  heart.  The  only  effective  educative 
means  is  life,  life  in  the  family.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  supple- 
ment the  possible  insufficiency  of  the  child's  home,  with  regard  to 
inner  experience,  by  instruction  ;  his  only  aim  is  to  enrich  the  domestic 
intercourse  through  suitable  arrangements.  Walks  and  excursions, 
play  and  domestic  joys,  are  to  w  Men  the  intercourse  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  instruction.      For  he  will  by  no  means  leave  the  development 
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of  inner  perception  to  accident.  It  is  true  lie  has  laid  down  neither  an 
A  B  C  of  action,  nor  an  A  B  C  of  the  feelings  or  inner  perceptions. 
But  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  believes  in  an  elementarily 
progressive  order  of  the  same.  In  his  work,  "  My  Investigations  on 
the  Course  of  Nature  in  the  Development  of  Mankind,"  Pestalozzi  finds 
that  the  "  course  of  nature  "  leads  man  from  the  animal  state  to  the 
social  and  thence  to  the  moral  one.  The  first  state  is  that  of  pure 
egoism;  the  second,  that  of  legality;  the  highest,  that  of  morality. 
For,  like  Kant,  Pestalozzi  sees  morality  solely  in  the  good  will  of  man. 
The  pupil  must  be  led  through  these  three  stages  of  animal,  social,  and 
moral  existence  and  thus  gradually  rise  to  freedom. 

The  only  educative  momentum  of  instruction  recognized  by  Pesta- 
lozzi is  mental  activity,  which  he  awakens  by  observing,  comparing, 
and  abstracting.  Thereby  he  does  not  discern  any  other  motives  of 
effort  in  a  genuinely  Kantian  sense,  such  as  love  of  duty  and  love  of 
an  object  for  its  own  sake,  which  must  be  secured  through  instruction. 
Hence  the  school  with  its  meagre  intercourse  stands,  in  his  plan,  only 
in  an  indirect  relation  to  moral  culture.  The  highest  guidance  to  which 
it  can  attain  is  pure  striving  for  this  culture.  Only  a  highly  developed 
school-life  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  upon  moral  cul- 
ture. This  would  lead  also  to  a  union  with  life,  to  the  formation 
of  maxim-.  Instruction  would  get  no  farther  than  doctrines  and  not 
to  principles,  to  pious  wishes  and  not  to  resolution-.  Therefore  he 
opposes  instruction  in  morality  and  religion,  and  protests  against  a 
alized  catechism.  This  explains  also  the  charge  of  irreligion 
which  contemporaries  have  often  raised  against  his  method.  But  this 
charge  I  upon  the  doable  mistake: — In  that  Pestalozzi 's  theory 

of   an   education    through    intercourse    was   overlooked,   and    in    that 

opposition  to  a  premature  religious  instruction  was  put  down  as 

of  his  alleged  religious  indifference,  while  he  adhered  only  to  his 

rchological  conviction  that  "■?  are  of  no  avail."     Pestalozzi 

ignatet  bis  theory  of  the  formation  of  virtues  as  the  keystone  of  his 
whole  educational       tern.      Eereall  threads  unite.     To  the  practical 

ization  of  moral-relij  ilture,  physical  and  intellectual  culture 

must  Lend  their  p  in  order  to  '•••ill  into  being  thai  inner  unity 

which  Pestalozzi  calls  "the  universal  power  of  humanity." 

Thui  P<  educational  plan  is  well  thought  out  in  bold  out- 

lim       id  fori  •  unified  whole     Although  he  has  nowhere  pre 

editi  tematic  form,  th<  U  remains,  in  the  agreement  of  his 
mfold  elaborations,  the  proof  that  this  plan  was  active  within  him. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  Herbart, — with  the  one  difference  that  he 
elevated  pedagogics  to  the  rank  of  a  science  by  his  systematically  com- 
plete representation  of  his  educational  plan.  As  this  is  shown  already 
in  the  derivation  and  establishment  of  the  aim  of  education  from  a 
scientifically  constructed  theory  of  ethics,  so  also  will  it  be  recognized 
in  the  derivation  of  the  necessary  educative  means  from  his  psychology. 
With  him,  as  with  Pestalozzi,  these  means  all  unite  in  the  formation  of 
the  moral  character.  Fully  conscious  of  this  fact  he  continues  the 
labors  of  Pestalozzi  in  this  direction.     Thus  he  writes : — 

"A  perfect  (taking  all  considerations  into  account)  regularity  of  the  succes- 
sion, arrangement,  and  conjunction  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught  simultaneously 
and  that  which  is  to  be  taken  up  consecutively, — this  was,  from  the  beginning, 
the  great  ideal  in  which  I  recognized  the  most  powerful  means  of  insuring 
the  right  effect  to  all  instruction.  If  Pestalozzi  has  not  found  that  sequence, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  find  it  or  at  least  improve  and  develop  his  idea." 

None  was  so  fully  equal  to  this  task  as  Herbart,  by  reason  of  his 
profound  psychologic  insight  and  his  scientific  mastery  of  the  his- 
torico- humanistic  studies  as  well  as  of  mathematics.  Above  all  he 
established  the  possibility  of  mental  cultivation  in  a  convincing 
manner.  According  to  Herbart,  the  soul  is  a  simple  essence,  not 
subject  to  any  change  whatever  in  its  quality.  The  concept  of 
educability  thus  cannot  be  based  on  the  "  what," — the  original  na- 
ture of  the  soul, — as  this  excludes  mutation,  but  only  upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  soul,  upon  the  ideas  and  feelings,  and  the  tendencies 
connected  with  them.  Sensations  and  ideas  are  the  simplest  elements 
of  psychical  occurrences.  Every  single  idea  acts  by  reason  of  its  oppo- 
sitions to  other  ideas  as  a  power.  Hereby  motion  is  aroused  in  the 
mass  of  ideas ;  there  originate  fusions,  complications,  serial  associations, 
etc.,  whose  production  is  subject  to  definite  psychical  laws.  Mobility 
and  legality  form  the  basis  of  mental  activity.  With  this  is  given  to 
the  educator  the  possibility  of  exercising  an  influence  upon  youthful 
development,  in  so  far  as  he  can  fix  ideas  in  the  soul  of  the  pupil  and 
can  connect  with  them  tones  of  feelings  and  endeavors.  It  is  poesil 
to  him  to  gain  an  influence  upon  all  these  expressions  of  our  soul,  but 
not  upon  the  real  bearer  of  the  same,  who,  as  soul-reality,  is  the 
unchangeable  foundation.     Here  are  the  limits  of  education. 

It  is  evident  from  these  psychological  presuppositions  that  in  lier- 
bart's  plan  of  education  the  part  assigned  to  instruction  must  be  far 
more  important  than  in  that  of  Pestalozzi.     Tims  Herbart  could  >av  : — 
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"  Instruction  aims  primarily  to  form  the  circle  of  thoughts ;  education,  to  form 
the  character.  The  latter  is  a  nonentity  without  the  former.  Herein  consists  the 
sum  total  of  my  pedagogics.  I  confess  to  have  no  conception  of  an  education 
without  instruction,  just  as,  conversely,  I  do  not  recognize  any  instruction  that 
does  not  educate.  One  has  education  in  one's  power  only  on  condition  that  one 
is  able  to  bring  into  the  youthful  soul  a  circle  of  thought, — closely  connected  in 
all  its  parts, — which  possesses  the  power  to  outweigh  what  is  unfavorable  in  the 
environment,  and  to  dissolve  within  and  unite  with  itself  what  is  favorable  in 
the  same." 

Thus  Herbart's  aim  of  instruction  is  in  closest  relation  with  the  educa- 
tional aim, — is  actually  derived  from  it ;  instruction  is  so  to  form  the 
circle  of  thought  that  the  right  volitions  will  spring  from  it  This  is 
accomplished  if  instruction  transposes  the  pupil  into  a  state  in  which  he 
is  self -active,  works  and  strives  forward  with  delight  and  love,  impelled 
from  within  so  that  he  cannot  do  otherwise.  A  spur  from  without  is 
not  required  ;  the  impulse  is  within  him.  Herbart  calls  this  state  "  in- 
ter* Production  of  interest — this  medium  between  knowing  and 
willing — is,  accordingly,  the  aim  of  instruction.  Thus  in  Herbart's 
plan  the  concept  of  interest  forms  the  central  point  of  educative  in- 
struction ;  it  is  the  true  life-principle  of  all  general  instruction ;  and 
Herbart  has  explained  this  in  all  its  bearing-,  as  well  as  the  ways 
and  means  at  the  command  of  the  educator  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
pupil  From  this  concept  result  the  following  requirements  for  the 
choice  of  material:  (1)  A  lasting  interest  produced  in  the  develop- 

hurnan  being  by  the  pursuil  of  the  evolution  of  civilization,  repre- 
sented and  apprehended  in  the  light  of  moral  discernment  Hence 
chronological  procedure  from  the  older  and  simpler  conditions  of 
human  lift  the  more  complex  conditions  of  modern  limes.  CJpon 
this  line  is  found  a  part  of  the  accessary  sequence  which  Pestalozzi 
ight  (2)  C  m1  representations  which  the  pupil  can  grasp  are  to- 
be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  instruction.  Only  these  are  able  to  in- 
the  pupil  to  a  retrospect;  only  th<  jive  to  the  interest  lasting 
nourishment  and  a  healthy  direction.  (8)  Large,  whole,  coherent 
of  material  are  alone  able  |  . .  cite  the  interesi  in  sufficient 
depth  and  henc  character-forming  effect     (1)  From  the 

•  of  inl  •.  rurthermore,  valuable  directions  for  the  co- 

ordination of  the  branche  of  instruction  and  for  a  fruitful  treatment 
of  the  subject-in  q  relation  to  the  pupil. 

With  the  latter  point  Herbart  takes  op  the  Pestajozzian  course  of 
procedure,  u  from  the  percept  to  the  concept,'  I  into  its  various 

iget  and  shoWS  the   p  ycholo;/iral    reasons  of   each  of   them.       In  this 
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the  development  of  the  suggestions  derived  from  Pestalozzi  is  especially 
recognizable.  Thus  no  one  will  be  able  to  dispute  the  fact  that  Her- 
bart  has  greatly  furthered  the  labors  of  Pestalozzi  and  that  he  is,  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  the  true  successor  of  the  latter, — whose  true  adher- 
ents, indeed,  are  not  those  who  disseminated  his  errors  of  practical  exe- 
cution, but  those  who  grasped  his  ideas  in  all  their  fulness  and  depth 
and  knew  how  to  give  them  a  right  and  appropriate  expression.  Cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  what  was  given  in  the  plan  of  Pestalozzi  is  not  to 
be  found  in  that  of  Herbart ;  but  the  essence  is  there  and  in  a  clear  and 
comprehensible  form — the  derivation  of  the  aim  of  instruction  from  the 
educational  aim  and  the  derivation  of  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching 
from  the  aim  of  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  great  gaps  in  the 
Pestalozzian  plan  are  filled  out, — thus,  above  all,  the  significance  of 
the  history  of  civilization  for  the  education  of  the  growing  generation. 
Pestalozzi's  attention  was  too  much  directed  to  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
environment,  upon  that  which  the  world  of  the  senses  presents  to  man ; 
thus  the  historical  aspect  of  evolution,  with  its  rich  culture-material,  re- 
mained shut  off  from  his  view.  The  opinion  that  Herbart's  theory  of 
education  has  no  connection  with  the  great  pedagogical  movements  of 
the  ending  eighteenth  and  beginning  nineteenth  centuries,  is  wholly 
unfounded  and  shows  superficiality  of  judgment  On  the  contrary, 
what  is  good  and  justifiable  in  those  movements  flows  into  his  peda- 
gogics to  be  united  into  one  inherently  complete  whole.  This  could 
also  be  proved  in  details,  in  the  logical  connection  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rules  of  educational  measures,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  special  ways  of  instruction.  Pestalozzi  wanted  to  bring 
about,  by  means  of  instruction,  a  conceptional  view  of  the  world  ; 
Herbart,  an  sesthetical  view.  Not  formal  development  of  power,  but 
formation  of  character  through  introduction  into  the  possessions  of 
civilization, — that  is  the  watchword  of  Herbartian  didactics. 

Finally,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  life  and  character  of  these  two 
heroes,  at  the  first  glance  a  greater  contrast  is  hardly  conceivable. 
The  life  of  Pestalozzi  is  full  of  outer  and  inner  worriincnts  and  trials. 
lie  has  hardly  caught  a  firm  foothold  in  any  position  before  ho  is 
driven  onward;  his  way  through  life  is  only  too  closely  paved  with 
unsuccessful  experiments  and  hopes;  at  times  near  to  despair,  he 
always  rises  again,  till  at  last  he  finds  an  abiding-place  in  Y\erdon. 
Contrast  with  this  the   life  of    Herbart       In    its   antique    repose   and 

classic  equipoise  it  appears  wholly  satiated  by  tin'  beautiful  and  the 
good.    Exceedingly  simple,  without  exciting  crises  and  heavy  buffet 
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ings  of  fortune,  in  seclusion  and  stillness,  never  disturbed  by  cares  for 
the  outer  conditions  of  life, — a  life,  in  short,  admirably  suited  for  philo- 
sophic reflection.  There  are  no  dramatic  complications,  no  rapid 
changes  of  events,  as  in  the  development  of  Pestalozzi.  This  contrast 
in  life  is  reflected  also  in  external  appearance :  Herbart,  in  the  equa- 
nimity of  his  nature,  inwardly  and  outwardly  an  imposing  man,  measured 
in  his  carriage,  clear  and  definite  in  his  manner  of  expression ;  Pesta- 
lozzi, on  the  other  hand,  vivacious,  struggling  with  the  lack  of  ability 
to  express  himself  clearly,  easily  given  to  most  varying  impressions, 
therefore  often  completely  erring  in  his  judgment  of  persons  and  con- 
ditions. But  both  are  full  of  kindness  and  the  love  of  mankind ;  both 
are  embodiments  of  the  ethics  which  they  represented,  and  thus,  in 
spite  of  all  external  differences,  inwardly  one. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  success  of  their  teachings,  Herbart  had  to 
experience  the  tragic  of  life  far  more  deeply  than  Pestalozzi.  He  did 
not  live  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  Constantly  growing  more  lone- 
some with  advancing  age,  he  had  fought  an  unpromising  battle  against 
the  fashionable  philosophy  of  his  days ;  but  his  contemporaries  ignored 
Lis  pedagogics.  Only  after  his  death  did  his  ideas  begin  to  exert  a 
decisive  influence,  to  impregnate  the  mental  life  of  his  people.  Some 
of  Lis  adherents  taught  in  the  great  universities ;  others  were  active 
1  councillors,  principals  of  teachers1  training-schools,  rectors  of 
gymnasia,  etc.;  a  vast  lit*  rati  ire  is  connected  with  his  name;  a  large 
•.'  and  many  branch  societies  are  spread  over  Germany  and  other 
fount!  and  a  large  number  of  periodicals  serve  to  disseminate  his 
idea         But  all  this  hfl  about  after  Lis  death  ;  thus  the  truth  of 

the  poet  is  illustrated  : — 

"  For  w  li.it  to  man  life  only  gives  in  part 

Posterity  shall  give,  in  its  entirety." 

Thi  entirely  different  from    Pestalozzi's   fate.     His  popular 

romance,  uLienhard  and  Gtartrud  on  carried  his  name  into  huts 
and  palao  It  found  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  Queen  Louise  of 
P  '1   .*in   eloquent  herald   in    tin-  distinguished    philosopher 

I  Thd  whole  p«-«I;  --al    world  turned  OUt  to  866  Lis  school  at 

Y         in,     The  tnof  the  German  states  was  arranged  in 

with  Lis  principles;   tin;  lially,  the  system  of  peo- 

ple i  Pi  ;'l  a  cloud  of  pedagogic  writers  set  to  work 

in  !        pint     Tl  were,  indeed,  only  too  active,  so  that, 

fcicularly  in  special  tnethodics,  an  empty  formalism  has  drawn  its 
web        ind  the  healthy  thought,  and  ;i  renewed  effort  has  become 
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necessary  to  remove  the  rubbish  and  reveal  the  original  and  lasting 
ideas  of  Pestalozzi: — the  high  conception  of  the  entire  culture  of  the 
people ;  the  search  for  connection  among  the  measures  of  education ; 
the  revelation  to  the  school,  in  its  branches  of  instruction,  of  the  final 
and  true  elements  and  their  corresponding  mental  activities,  in  order  to 
shape  teaching  through  the  combination  and  ramification  of  these  ele- 
ments and  make  learning  a  sequence  of  psychical  activities  which  must 
follow  one  another  from  an  inner  necessity. 

Into  this  depth  of  conception  Herbart  could  follow  him  ;  and,  after 
Ilerbart,  other  men  who  were  influenced  by  him,  as  Mager,  Dorpfeld, 
and  others.  They  all  agree  with  Pestalozzi  as  regards  the  far-reaching 
general  problem  of  education, — in  the  emphatic  demand  that  the  im- 
pressions of  instruction  must  be  together  in  the  pupil's  one  circle  of 
thought,  and  fuse  in  one  total  effect  which  is  not  merely  intellectual, 
but  ethical.  It  is  just  at  this  sore  point  of  modern  culture, — which  a 
great  deal  of  pedagogic  talk  and  writing  never  touches, — that  Pesta- 
lozzi and  Herbart  apply  their  instruments ;  their  disciples,  however, 
are  active  to  sharpen  them  and  make  them  increasingly  useful  in  the 
service  of  a  healthy  culture  of  the  people.  Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the 
hope  which  comforted  Pestalozzi  at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he 
looked  back  upon  his  manifold  incomplete  and  misdirected  under- 
takings ;  the  hope,  namely,  that  the  foundations  of  his  system  would, 
after  his  death,  be  investigated  with  ever-growing  thoroughness  and 
recognized  in  their  truth  and  purity,  and  that  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  see  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  his  exertions  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  owe  the  inspiration  and  aim  of  their  endeavors  to  his 
appearance  in  the  educational  field.  Always — this  is  our  hope — there 
will  be  men  who,  stimulated  by  the  memorial  celebration  of  1896,  will 
take  up  his  ideas  and  make  them  fruitful  for  the  people ;  who,  in  a 
respectful  spirit,  will  give  prominence  to  the  thought  that  the  educa- 
tional work  of  our  day  had  its  deepest  foundation  in  the  two  men  who, 
in  the  present  century,  are  the  great  authorities  in  the  development  of 
the  science  of  education, — Pestalozzi  and  Ilerbart 

In  the  Thuringian  poet-city,  Weimar,  we  see  the  two  poet-heroes, 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  united  in  statue.  In  the  nicest  manner  the  artist 
does  justice  to  the  individuality  of  each  and,  at  the  same  time,  feo  the 
idea  of  the  inner  kinship  of  both;  in  a  similar  manner  there  stands 
before  OUT  menial  eyes  the  statue  of  Pestalozzi  and  Ilerbart  united  in 
one  representation  of  their  true  nature.  WlLHSLM    EtSIN. 

University  of  J  em  a. 
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IN"  GKEECE. 

The  historical  importance  and  the  artistic  interest  which  attach  to 
the  origin  of  our  civilization,  namely,  the  social  and  political  develop- 
ment of  ancient  Greek  life,  are  so  great  and  so  absorbing  that  the 
literary  records  of  that  epoch,  though  unrivalled  in  perfection  and 
beauty,  are  meagre  in  comparison  with  the  subject  itself.  Hence  the 
acquisition  of  any  tangible  and  visible  relic  of  classic  times  is  a  gain  of 
the  highest  value  to  science.  The  study  of  such  remnants  of  antiquity 
as  were  already  available  was  sufficient  to  urge  scholars  to  search  for 
more.     The  charm  and  the  fascination  of  Greek  works  of  art  which 

caped  the  devastations  of  war,  religious  fanaticism,  or  the  inroads  of 
barbarism,  captivated  even  the  ignorant  and  the  uncultured  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  irresistible  pleading  of  the  mute  but  all-powerful  creations  of 
Greek  genius  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  those  masterpieces  which 
survived  through  the  Dark  A       and  were  bequeathed  by  the  awakened 

nsciousi]  i  the  Renaissance  to  our  later  times.  But  even  thru  they 
were  prized  more  as  objects  of  beauty,  beyond  the  rivalry  of  contem- 
porary artists,  and  as  best  fitted  for  the  decoration  of  palaces  and 
pleasure  resorts.  Their  scientific  and  educational  value  was  understood 
by  few,    and  that  imperfectly.       As   for  arclueology,    it  was    perhaps 

to  its  first  falteri         teps,  to  its  unscientific  ways  and  often 

absurd    conclusions,    that    it    was    exposed    for    a    Long    time    to    the 

if  idle  curiosity  and  pedantic  triflic 
Bernard  de  hfontfaui         "  L  Antiquite*  Bxpliquee  et  Representee 
i  '(1719  2  1 1.  the  labor  of  a  true  Benedictine,  was  an  Initial 

effort  at  a  tnatic   review   of  antiquity.     But  Johann  Joachim 

Winckelmann,  who  became  i  Catholic  abbe*,  as  it,  has  been  humor- 
ously said,  that  he  might  explore  Rome  the  more  freely,  and  would 
have  turned  M       ilman  had  he  been  allowed  to  excavate  Olympia, 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  archaeology.     Eis  "  Eistory  of  the 

Art  of   the    Aneie:  (l^'l)   IS    a    work    which    fixes   a   date    in    the 

annals  of  literature ;  and  his  u  Monumenti  Antichi  [nediti,"  published 
r  before  his  assassination  (1768),  gave  promise  of  even  greater 
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tilings.  Two  generations  later  another  German  savant,  Otfried  Miiller, 
was  the  first  to  coordinate  and  tabulate  in  his  "Manual  of  the  Archae- 
ology of  Art "  (1830)  the  results  achieved  by  t;he  new  science  up  to 
that  time.  No  doubt  much  was  still  unknown  and  seemed  inexplic- 
able. But  the  sonorous  phrases  of  the  past  century  now  gave  place  to 
proven  facts ;  abstract  theories  vanished  before  absolute  demonstration. 
Archaeology  was  no  longer  to  be  derided  as  a  puerile  pastime  with 
potsherds,  nor  as  a  vain  search  after  the  dead  bones  of  an  irreclaimable 
corpse.  It  was  manifest  that  it  laid  open  before  us  the  every -day  life, 
elucidated  the  actions,  and  initiated  us  into  the  vivifying  inspirations  of 
that  epoch  of  humanity  which  approached  nearest  to  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion. The  necessity  of  research  on  the  spot  was  as  firmly  established 
in  its  essential  relation  to  archaeology  as  is  anatomy  in  its  essential  re- 
lation to  medicine ;  the  pickaxe  and  the  shovel  of  the  digger  became 
as  effective  instruments  in  the  advancement  of  the  science  as  the  pen 
and  the  paper  of  the  scholar. 

This  new  departure,  however,  demanded  not  only  scholarship  and 
many-sided  erudition,  but  great  enterprise  and  abundance  of  material 
means.  And  to  these  varied  requirements  must  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  explorations  are  due,  not  to  Germans,  who  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  the  former  qualification,  but  to  Frenchmen  and  more 
especially  to  Englishmen,  who  possessed  the  latter  advantages.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  land  which  offered  the  widest  and 
most  promising  field  for  this  work  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  exclusively  under  Turkish  rule, — inaccessible,  insecure,  bris- 
tling with  as  many  obstacles  and  dangers  as  it  offered  temptations  to 
the  archaeologist.  It  was  only  later  that  many  of  these  disadvantages 
disappeared,  when  facilities  of  communication,  the  development  of 
engineering  appliances,  and  the  superabundance  of  wealth  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  archaeological  enterprise. 

But  that  which  most  stimulates  the  ardor  of  the  excavator,  laboring 
as  he  generally  must  amid  difficulties  and  discomforts  of  all  kinds,  is 
the  romantic  interest  of  his  pursuit, — a  feeling  so  fresh  and  exhilarat- 
ing as  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  proverbial  excitement  of  the  gold- 
digger.  No  find  of  gold  can  outweigh  the  rapture  of  the  explorer  who 
brings  old  worlds  into  a  new  life.  The  sensation  must  be  experienced 
to  be  understood:  it  is  the  fascination  of  a  passionate*  love.  Only  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead  could  surpass  its  transports.  The  soil  which 
has  been  for  cures  the  faithful  custodian  of  an  inheritance  laid  by  in 

o 

trust  for  the  pious  and  worthy  worker,  yields  to  bis  persistent  efforts 
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the  treasures  it  has  sheltered  ;  it  gradually  reveals  the  secrets  it  has 
guarded  so  long ;  it  is  made  to  speak  in  a  way  more  persuasive  than 
the  most  eloquent  historian ;  and,  from  its  inner  darkness,  it  sheds 
more  light  upon  the  past  than  the  sun  itself  can  give.  A  successful 
excavator  creates  new  chapters  of  history.  He  lends  substance  to 
what  were  deemed  but  myths,  and  brings  into  being  personalities  not 
even  dreamed  of  before.  He  fills  up  the  gaps  in  whole  epochs  in  art, 
and  elucidates,  beyond  contention,  the  meaning  of  authors  which  the 
combined  erudition  of  the  learned  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  explain. 
The  determination  of  ancient  sites  fixes  events  in  history.  Buildings, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art  make  clear  the  evolution  of  civilization. 
But  especially  inscriptions — those  undying  and  unerring  witnesses 
of  truth — speak  with  a  clear  and  resonant  voice,  supplying  an  abun- 
dant stream  of  invaluable  information  to  every  branch  of  history, — in 
art,  in  religion,  in  philology, — and  supplementing  the  unrecorded 
wealth  of  an  immortal  language.  Inscriptions  are  often  the  surest 
guides  to  the  reconstruction  of  dilapidated  monuments ;  the  sequence 
of  the  writing  reveals  the  dimensions,  the  form,  and  the  age  of  the  ob- 
ject on  which  it  runs.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  one  harvest  from  recent  excavations.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  yielded  the  very  stone  from 
which  Thucydkles  copied  the  words  of  a  treaty  he  quotes  ;  the  inscrip- 
tions found  at  Olympia  come,  after  two  thousand  years,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  Pausanias  described  what  he  had  seen  ;  and 
the  innumerable  records  unearthed  at  Epidauros  and  Delos  bring  us 
into  as  intimate  intercourse  with  the  every -day  life  of  twenty-three 
ntariefl  ag  J  the  papers  treasured  in  English  country-houses 
familiarize  ns  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  court  or  the  doings  of  Crom- 
well's Roundhead 

The  enumeration  of  these  marvellous  finds,  however,  should  not 
mislead  the  reader  into  the  supposition  that,  but  for  the  hardships  of 
the  ta  ating  imple  matter,  open  to  the  first  comer.    Any 

one  may  dig  for  gold  in  a  virgin  field  ;  but  the  exploration  of  a  site, 
hallowed  by  the  memories  of  a  great  past,  is  a  labor  to  be  entered  upon 
tly  after  much  study  and  preparation,  with  feelings  of  reverence  and 
with  i  of  its  responsibility.     Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  its  success 

than  the  charlatanism  of  ignorance  and  the  unscrupulousness  of  super- 
ficiality. Not,  only  must  the  explorer  be  forearmed  with  every  scrap 
of  information  bearii  ren  remotely,  upon  the  history  and  topography 
of  the  locality,  but  he  must  be  endowed  with  that  great  virtue  in 
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science, — the  habit  of  scepticism  which  leads  to  deeper  inquiry.  lie 
must  furthermore  be  trained  to  observe  carefully  what  may  at  first 
sight  appear  immaterial, — as  the  layers  of  the  soil,  the  disposition  of  a 
ruin,  the  directions  in  which  fragments  are  strewn.  He  must  even 
know  how  to  handle  the  pickaxe,  that  he  may  direct  his  workmen  and 
imbue  them  with  reverence  and  care  for  every  bit  of  stone  or  pottery 
unearthed.  Much  engineering  skill  and  architectural  knowledge  are 
also  called  into  play.  Indeed  the  pursuit  of  excavating  may  be  said  to 
constitute  now  a  special  vocation,  a  distinct  branch  of  scientific  research. 

The  sites  in  which  excavating  is  carried  on  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories :  (a)  particular  buildings,  wholly  or  partly  exposed 
to  view,  details  or  fragments  of  which  are  sought  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood ;  (b)  sites  whose  localities  are  positively  known,  but 
are  buried  under  successive  accumulations  of  earth  and  rubbish ;  (c) 
sites  of  uncertain  location,  of  which  no  visible  trace  exists  above 
ground,  but  which  it  is  sought  to  fix  and  bring  to  light.  In  each  case 
the  indications  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors,  the  evidence  offered  by 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  disposition  of  the  ground  itself  must 
serve  as  initial  guides.  These  indications,  of  course,  often  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  such  researches ;  one  excavator  may  vainly  labor  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  spot  he  is  groping  after,  while  another  may 
immediately  alight  on  a  thread  which  may  lead  him  to  unsuspected 
treasures.  The  general  course  pursued,  however,  in  the  latter  two  of 
the  above  classes  of  sites,  is  to  sink  trial  shafts  in  quest  of  some  vestige 
— a  building,  a  fragment,  a  tomb — which  is  then  followed  up  just  as  a 
miner  traces  a  vein  of  precious  mineral. 

The  presence  of  later  constructions  often  serves  to  indicate  an 
ancient  site.  In  Greece,  almost  invariably,  ancient  shrines  are  marked 
by  Byzantine  churches ;  and  very  remarkable,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  national  tradition,  is  the  unerring  fidelity 
with  which  the  characteristics  of  pagan  deities  have  been  transferred 
to  corresponding  Christian  saints.  The  transition  from  paganism  to 
Christianity  was  not  a  sharp  severance  between  Hellenism  and  Bv- 
zantism.  The  Parthenon  (the  temple  of  the  Maiden)  was  transformed 
into  a  church  of  the  Iloly  Virgin.  The  Theseum  was  oonsecrated  to 
the  memory  of  St.  George — the  warrior  saint  who  slow  the  dragon. 
Sanctuaries  of  Zeus  are  invariably  marked  by  Christian  shrines  do- 
voted  to  the  Saviour;  and  temples  of  Poseidon  were  given  over  to  St. 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  mariners.  At  Eleusis,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Cora — the  virgin  daughter  of  Demeter, — a  Byzantine  church 
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was  found  standing,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  and  so  throughout  all 
Greece  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Often  a  mere  accident  has  led  to  the  most  startling  discoveries. 
The  ploughshare  of  a  peasant  striking  against  the  apex  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  of  the  Ceramicus  brought  to  light  that  unequalled  highway 
of  tombs  at  Athens ;  and  the  tilling  of  the  fields  around  Tanagra  was 
the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  those  marvellously  beautiful  terra-cotta 
statuettes,  which  revealed  to  us  a  hitherto  unknown  branch  of  ancient 
art, — and  that  in  a  part  of  Greece  the  least  likely  to  be  credited  with 
artistic  aptitude  or  inclination.  On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  accident, 
giving  the  opportunity  into  evil  hands,  has  caused  irreparable  loss  to 
science  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  objects  whose  real  value  was  not 
understood  by  those  into  whose  possession  they  came.  Even  worse  is 
the  trade  in  illicit  excavating,  its  object  being  the  export  and  sale  of 
antiquities  in  contravention  of  the  law.  Such  excavations  are  carried 
on  by  ignorant  treasure-seekers  in  a  way  all  the  more  destructive,  as 
it  is  hurried  and  surreptitious.  Unfortunately  they  are  encouraged, 
not  only  by  dealers,  but  by  private  collectors  and  even  by  museums. 

No  part  of  the  ancient  world  offers  so  rich  a  field  for  archaeological 
research  as  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Greek  race.  Wherever  Greek 
life  extended  in  ancient  times,  there  it  has  left  the  most  instructive  and 
beautiful  traces  of  its  activity.  The  antiquities  of  the  other  races  may 
be  quaint,  curious,  or  even  conducive  to  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge; 
but  the  remains  of  Greek  genius  alone  serve  now — as  they  did  when 
still  fresh  from  the  masters'  hands — as  models  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
art,  as  the  rid  sources  of  inspiration,  enlightenment,  and  culture  for 
the  entire  human  nice.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that, 
especially  within  the  limits  of  Greece  proper,  every  acre  of  ground 
can  be  stirred  into  life  by  the  tangible  evidence  of  its  former  splendor 
and  glory.     Every  rock  speaks  of  some  deed  of  valor;  every  hill 

acred  legend;  the  rippling  brooks  reecho  the  love- 
T  the  gods;  and  the  whole  earth  of  Greece  enshrines  the  re- 
mains of  hero*  N  rnder  thai  this  diminutive  country — the  whole 
of  which,  as  Macaulay  said,  one  might  cover  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief— should    hi         attached    to    Itself  B    larger  share  of   antiquarian 

rch  than  the  real  of  th<       rl4  taken  together.     Let  us  then  rapidly 
been        >mplished  in  the  way  of  Greek  archaeological 
oce  the  beginning  of  this  '•«  ntury,  so  that  we  may  enter 
the  more  intelligently  upon  an  examination  of  the  Infinitely  more  im- 
portant work  achieved  during  the  Is 
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The  monumental  work  of  J.  Stuart  and  N.  Revett  on  "  The  An- 
tiquities of  Athens  "  (1762-1816)  was  continued  through  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti,  first  by  the  expedition  of  Chandler  to  Greece  (1765),  and 
then  by  a  series  of  superb  publications  recording  successive  researches 
in  Greek  lands  up  to  the  present  day  ;  the  most  memorable  of  which  is 
perhaps  Penrose's  epoch-making  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Parthenon.  Two  other  Englishmen,  W.  M.  Leake 
in  his  "  Topography  of  Athens "  (1821)  and  Ed.  Dodwell  in  his 
"  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Greece '  (1819)  and 
"Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic  Remains" 
(1834),  as  well  as  Gell  in  several  works  of  a  like  nature  (1810-1819), 
contributed  valuable  information  to  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  first  of  these  English  explorations,  the 
Comte  de  Choiseul-Gounier,  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  under- 
took his  memorable  journey  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  recording 
his  researches  in  the  sumptuous  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece ' 
(1782-1809).  Like  his  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries  he 
carried  away  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  antiquities,  and  through 
the  agency  of  the  French  consul  at  Athens  secured  in  1787  a  few 
fragments  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  now  in  the  Louvre. 

The  rivalry  then  existing  between  England  and  France  and  the  in- 
terest in  Greek  antiquity  aroused  in  England  by  the  Society  of  Dilet- 
tanti, led  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to 
procure  a  firman  (1801)  authorizing  him  to  remove  "  a  few  blocks  of 
stone  with  inscriptions  and  figures."  On  the  strength  of  this  limited 
authority  he  proceeded  to  employ  several  hundred  laborers,  under 
an  Italian  painter  absolutely  ignorant  of  archaeology  or  architecture, 
in  removing  from  the  Parthenon,  with  irremediable  damage  to  the 
structure  itself,  almost  all  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  the  me- 
topes, and  the  frieze,  together  with  one  of  the  caryatides  and  a  large 
number  of  inscriptions  and  other  pieces  from  the  Acropolis.  This 
act  was  severely  stigmatized  by  Lord  Byron  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  day  a  theme  of  controversy.  On  a  report  by  Canova  and  Vis- 
conti  as  to  the  merits  of  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Elgin 
marbles,"  they  were  purchased  in  1810  by  the  British  Government 

Similar  was  the  fate  of  the  less  celebrated  Phigaleian  marbles. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1765,  and  Chandler  visited  the  site  a  year  later,  In  L811, 
however,  two  Englishmen,  C.  R  Cockerel]  and  J.  Foster,  assisted  by 
the  Austrian  consul  at  Athens,  and  Baron  O.  M.  von  Staokelberg,  I 
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German  (author  of  pictorial  works  on  Greece),  removed  the  twenty- 
three  tablets,  constituting  the  frieze  of  the  temple,  to  Corfu,  and  sold 
them  by  auction  to  the  British  Government  for  $75,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  English  and  German  travelers  secured  from  the  island  of 
^Egina  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Athena  and  sold  them  for  the 
sum  of  nearly  $20,000  to  Ludwig,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria. 
They  are  now  the  pride  of  the  Gryptothek  at  Munich.  Lord  John 
Spencer  Stanhope  had  already  visited  the  plain  of  Olympia  and  pub- 
lished widely  the  result  of  his  researches,  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  Charles  X  of  France  despatched  to  the  Peloponnesus  (1829) 
a  body  of  troops  in  aid  of  the  Greeks.  This  expedition  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  scientific  mission,  whose  published  "  Proceedings  "  (1833— 10) 
form  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  valuable  works  on  Greece.  The 
archaeological  section  of  the  mission  carried  on  excavations  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  exploration  of  the  site  con- 
tinued for  about  six  weeks  and  remained  then  incomplete,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  of  sculptures  were  removed  to  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

The  liberation  of  Greece,  with  political  emancipation,  brought  rid- 
dance from  these  crw-1  spoliations  to  which  she  was  continually  ex- 
posed, and  which  tore  from  her  ruthlessly  her  loveliest  inheritance.  It 
reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  that, 
distracted  and  devastated  as  was  the  country  after  emerging  from  a 
savage  war  of  eight  years1  duration,  one  of  its  earliest  cares  was  the 

Lctment  of  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  antiquiti  Though  inade- 
quate to  present  requirements,  that  measure  lias  done  much  to  preserve 
and  ard  what  still  remained  to  Greece  of  her  glorious  heritage. 

The  con-  of  the  duty  devolving  apoil  the  nation  by  the  very 

Bad  of  that  heritage  found  expression  in  the  establishment,  as 

37,  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society.    The  "Journal" 

and   the   "Transactions"   of  the   S  ,   extruding  over   sixty    years, 

offer  an  unparalleled  record  of  most  varied  and  fruitful  labors  in  the 
ric        field  of  archaeological  research  in  the  world. 

The  political  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  readiness  <>f  the 

■  i  •  cplore  Its  ancient  remains  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  European  scholars  to  the  advanl  king  in  Greece  those 
opportunities  which  they  had  in  new  In  frequenting  Rome*  With  a 
knowli  of  the  conditions  of  archaeological  study,  it  had 
evident  that  no  effective  pursuit  of  science  was  po  sible  with- 
out, some  familiarity  with  the  material  side  <>f  ancient  life  and  with  the 
phj                 •  of  the  localiti       The  □        ity  was  fell  of  establishing 
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permanent  centres  in  the  country  itself,  to  wliich  students  might  be 
sent,  and  from  which  explorations  might  be  organized.  And,  as  the 
interest  offered  by  ancient  Greece  to  men  of  culture  remained  pre- 
eminent, Rome  had  to  give  place  to  Athens  the  moment  that  necessity 
was  admitted.     Athens  then  became  the  sanctum  of  archaeology. 

The  French  Government  was  the  first  to  establish,  in  1846,  a  School 
of  Archaeology  at  Athens.  It  claims  now  among  its  alumni  some  of 
the  most  eminent  French  savants,  and  the  record  of  French  archaeo- 
logical work  in  Greece  includes  the  memorable  excavations  at  the  foot 
of  the  Propylrea  by  Beule  in  1853.  The  lead  which  German  scholar- 
ship alwaj^s  maintained  in  regard  to  Greek  archaeology, — evidenced 
by  the  Athenian  excavations,  as  early  as  1834-36,  of  Ludwig  Ross, 
and  by  the  more  recent  "  Prussian  Expedition ,!  in  1862, — rendered 
the  establishment  of  a  German  School  at  Athens  dependent  only  upon 
political  opportunities.  These  proved  favorable  on  the  rise  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Archaeological  Institute,  founded  in  1874,  achieved  at 
once  great  reputation  by  the  excavations  at  Olympia.  It  nourishes  now 
under  Dr.  "Wilhelm  Dorpfeld,  its  distinguished  chief.  The  American 
School  came  third  in  1882  and  the  British  fourth  in  1886 ;  the  latter 
being  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  Penrose  as  its  first  director.  Of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  both  I  shall  make  mention  hereafter. 

The  concentrated  efforts  of  these  powerful  and  thoroughly  organ- 
ized bodies,  all  full  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  to  win  distinction, 
brought  about  a  healthy  competition,  resulting  in  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  refer  to  the  numer- 
ous and  important  excavations  carried  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Much  space  would  be  needed  to  give  even  a  brief 
account  of  the  work  of  Sir  Charles  Newton  at  Halicarnassus,  Cnidns, 
and  Branchidae ;  of  Fellows  at  Xanthus ;  of  Wood  at  Ephesus  ;  of  Lebas 
and  Waddington  in  Asia  Minor;  of  the  German  expedition  to  Perga- 
mos;  of  the  excavations  of  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus;  or  of  Sohlio- 
mann's  on  the  site  of  Troy.  But  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  connected 
view  of  the  explorations  in  Greece  proper  within  the  last  few  yean — 
the  most  eventful  epoch  in  archaeological  research — we  first  moot  the 
last  named  renowned  excavator — a  German  by  birth,  an  American 
citizen  by  adoption,  a  denizen  of  Athens  by  preference,  ami  the  father 
of  a  Greek  family.  His  romantic  career  is  too  well-known  to  need 
comment  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole-hearted  devotion,  the 
undaunted  perseverance  and  energy  with  which  he  entered  upon  a 
pursuit  quite  new  to  him,  coupled  with  the  surprising  luck  which  at- 
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tended  his  every  step,  achieved  triumphs  which  have  secured  to  his 
name  a  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  archaeology.  He  was  certainly 
the  greatest  excavator  that  ever  lived. 

Unfortunately  his  proneness  to  adhere  to  a  priori  theories,  unsup- 
ported by  adequate  authority  and  untenable  by  the  results  of  his  own 
researches,  often  led  him  into  absurd  conclusions;  and  this  kind  of 
amour  propre  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  discontinue  an  excavation 
rather  than  to  permit  it  to  bring  forth  evidence  exceeding  what  he 
deemed  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ready-made  theory.  He 
misconceived  the  bearing  even  of  the  greatest  of  his  undertakings — the 
excavations  at  Hissarlik — because  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
discovered  the  treasure  of  Priam.  The  munificence  of  the  German  Em- 
peror, however,  enabled  Prof.  Dorpfeld  to  resume  and  continue  these 
excavations  during  the  last  three  years,  with  the  result  that  the  actual 
Troy  of  Homer  has  at  last  been  unearthed.  Its  walls  stand  on  a  higher 
and  more  modern  level ;  they  are  more  extensive  and  of  a  much  finer 
workmanship  than  those  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  town  found  by 
hliemann,  which  is  now  proved  to  have  been  a  considerably  older 
foundation,  perhaps  2000  B.C.  The  walls  discovered  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  are 
well  preserved  and  answer,  in  all  essentials,  as  does  also  the  pottery 
found  there,  to  the  remains  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns — strongholds 
which  Homer  describe*  inferior  to  the  Bacred  city  of  Ilion.  This 
similarity  has  a  material  bearing  upon  the  investigations  which  we  will 
enter  upon. 

This   short   reference    to  Sehliemann's   work    beyond   Greece  was 
ne  have  now  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  his  explora- 

tion of  sites  in  Greece  proper.  In  the  recent  great  development  of 
archaeological  researches  in  Greece,  Schliemann'  :cavations  do  not 
irst  in  point  of  time;  but  they  reveal  an  entire  era  of  Greek 
civilization  hitherto  unknown,  and  they  demonstrate,  in  the  clearest 
manner  j-  rowth.     Therefore,  they  are  essential  to 

[able  appreciation  of  the  value  of  excavations  relating  to  later 
peria        His  enthu  admiration  of  Homer,  which  had  urged  him 

I  .-,  would  not  allow  him  to  rest,  as  he  himself  de- 
clared, until  lie  had  traced  the  heroes  he  worshipped  to  their  own 
Hellenic  hom<        II  footprints  of  Od         is  in  Ithaca  (1878) 

an«l  >  earch  at  Orchomenos  (1881)  and  later  at  Pylos  and 

in  Lacoi         But  the  spot  in  G  which  most  attracted  him  was  the 

city  of  Agamemnon — M  >f  mythic  renown   -the  colossal,  grim, 

Miiants  of  whose  battlements  had  looked  down  forages, 

_;  i 
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sphinx-like,  upon  the  wayfarer  from  the  plain  of  Argos  to  Corinth. 
Standing  on  the  remote  and  inaccessible  plateau  of  a  rocky  eminence, 
the  huge  Cyclopean  walls  of  this  desolate  citadel,  which  rise  in  parts  to 
a  height  of  more  than  thirty  feet,  have  suffered  less  than  many  a  later 
building  on  the  lowlands.  Two  rampant  lions  of  strange  Asiatic 
aspect,  sculptured  over  the  great  northwestern  gateway  which  leads 
into  the  triangular  enclosure,  lend  additional  mystery  to  a  spot  insepa- 
rably associated  with  the  most  tragic  stories  in  early  Greek  tradition. 
This  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible  feud  between  Atreus  and  Thyestes ; 
it  was  within  these  walls  that  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
was  murdered  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra  and  her  lover  ^Egisthus ;  and 
here  Orestes  later  took  vengeance  upon  his  own  mother.  The  poets  who 
made  these  traditions  the  theme  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  trage- 
dies must  have  visited  the  scene  of  the  legends, — so  faithful  are  some 
of  their  descriptions  of  the  fortress  and  its  neighborhood.  The  k'  Aga- 
memnon" of  iEschylus,  the  "Electra"  of  Sophocles,  the  "Orestes"  of 
Euripides,  added  to  the  dread  which  popular  fancy  gave  to  the  ruins  of 
Mycence,  left  desolate  after  its  destruction  by  the  Argives,  463  b.c.  ; 
and  travelers  are  taken  over  the  scene  of  those  successive  tragedies,  as 
we  know  from  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  he  also 
was  shown  by  the  cicerone  of  his  own  time  the  five  graves  of  Agamem- 
non and  his  companions,  as  well  as  the  place,  outside  the  consecrated 
ground,  where  Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthus  were  laid  to  rest 

A  statement  so  circumstantial  was  enough  to  fill  Schliemann  with 
the  determination  to  substantiate  it  It  is  true  that  the  words  of  Pau- 
sanias were  generally  understood  to  point,  for  the  site  of  the  tombs,  to 
the  lower  town,  remains  of  which  are  visible  below  the  citadel,  and 
which,  encircled  also  by  a  Cyclopean  wall,  contains  the  famous  "Treas- 
ury of  Atreus."  This  is  a  circular  and  vaulted  chamber  lined,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  time,  with  plates  of  bronze,  such  as  Homer  de- 
scribes in  the  case  of  similar  buildings.  The  richness  of  this  decora- 
tion, which  was  ruthlessly  torn  down  and  looted  by  the  Turkish 
governor  of  the  Morea,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  legend  that  this  and 
six  other  adjoining  structures  were  royal  treasuries.  It  has  now  boon 
positively  established,  however,  that  they  were  used  as  tombs. 

But  Dr.  Schliemann  was  determined  to  disinter  Agamemnon  ;  and, 
after  some  preliminary  trials  during  February,  1874,  ho  proeeeded  in 
August,  1876,  to  clear  tin*  space  next  to  the  upper  wall  and  to  the  right 

of  the  entrance  through  the  Lion  Gate     Having  soon  come  upon  some 

pieces  of  aivhaic  pottery,  traces  of  Cyclopean  struetures,  and  sepulchral 
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slabs  bearing  rude  sculptures,  he  felt  encouraged  to  persevere  on  this 
spot.  There,  shortly  afterward,  he  discovered  a  circular  construction, 
eighty-two  feet  in  diameter,  marked  by  upright  stones  which  supported 
horizontal  slabs.  They  evidently  formed  a  semicircle  of  benches,  and 
these  Schliemann  identified  as  the  circular  agora  referred  to  by  Eurip- 
ides ;  and  as  Homer  speaks  of  the  elders  sitting  on  stones  which 
formed  a  sacred  enclosure,  and  Pausanias  alludes  to  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  burying  kings  and  chiefs  in  such  places,  Dr.  Schliemann  felt 
convinced  that  the  desired  tombs  would  soon  be  found.  Luck,  in- 
deed, favored  him  again.  Toward  the  end  of  October,  after  coming 
across  an  opening,  cut  into  the  rock,  twenty-one  feet  by  ten  feet,  which 
was  in  fact  an  empty  tomb,  he  discovered,  fifteen  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  same  rock,  five  tombs  within  the  space  of  the  agora  and  a  sixth 
just  outside  it,  containing,  on  a  layer  of  pebbles,  the  remains  of  seven- 
teen persons  in  all,  of  whom  three  were  women  and  three  were  chil- 
dreD.  One  body,  which  must  have  undergone  some  sort  of  embalming, 
was  found  almost  perfect  The  theory  which  Dr.  Schliemann  evolved 
from  the  position  in  which  the  bodies  were  found,  in  order  to  make 
it  tally  with  his  assertion  that  the  bodies  were  those  of  Agamemnon  and 
the  other  victims  of  the  tragedy,  need  not  here  be  insisted  upon.  He 
was  very  determined  to  make  the  discovery  fit  in  with  the  passage  in 
Pausanias,  which  is  at  best  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and,  having  an- 
nounced in  a  famous  telegram  to  the  King  of  Greece  that  he  had 
unearthed  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  ex- 
cavation-. No  more  tombs  were  required.  Unfortunately  for  this  ro- 
mantic theory,  the  Greek  Archa3ological  Society  shortly  after  continued 
and  completed  those  excavations,  bringing  to  light  many  more  tombs. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Schliernann's  discovery  was  in  itself  so  marvel- 
18,  so  important  in  its  bearing  on  archsdology,  that  it  needed  no 
Legendary  attributes  to  enhance  its  merit  The  vast  number  of  valua- 
ble objects  that  Schliemann  triumphantly  brought  to  Athens — jewelry, 
armor,   apparel,    v.:         and   the    like, — and    which,    according   to    very 

ancient  custom,  had  been  buried  with  the  illustrious  dead  and  were  at 
the  time  of  this  di. -co very  unique  of  their  kind,  announced  the  exist- 
ed a  civilization  and  an  art  hitherto  unknown.     The  wealth  and 
splendor  of  the  •■  both  of  the  high  rank  of  those  whom 

they  ens!  I  and  of  the  advanced  State  of  culture  in  which  they  must 

have  Lived    The  Mll  oenseaii  treasure,'1  as  it  may  now  b        n  cx- 
hibited  in  the  Centra]  Mu  sum  at  Athens,  shows  those  heroic  skeletons 

ed  in  diadems  of  gold,  gold  belts,  and  baldrics,  with  Leaflets  of 
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gold  spread  over  their  robes,  tlicir  richly  inlaid  armor  lying  beside 
them.  In  one  case  a  pure  gold  mask,  reproducing  the  features  of  the 
dead,  was  laid  over  the  face ;  and  the  stone  mould  on  which  similar 
masks  were  pressed  out  was  found  during  later  excavations  on  the  same 
spot.  The  women  lay  decked  in  jewelry  of  the  finest  workmanship, 
with  diadems,  necklaces,  finger-  and  ear-rings,  bracelets  and  brooches  ; 
and  in  each  tomb,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  had  held  provisions 
for  the  next  world,  were  placed  within  reach  of  the  dead.  The  actual 
money  value  of  the  gold  found  reached  $20,000,  a  sum  which  must 
have  been  equal  to  untold  wealth  at  that  very  remote  time  ;  while  the 
artistic  and  scientific  worth  of  the  find  is  simply  incalculable. 

To  what  date,  then,  could  those  marvellous  objects  be  referred? 
Prior  to  their  discovery  Greek  history  was  not  traceable  farther  back 
than  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  We  have  now  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  at  least  five  centuries 
earlier,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  Peloponnesus 
long  before  the  Doric  invasion.  Not  only  this,  but  the  opinion  long 
entertained  is  now  confirmed  that  "  the  Homeric  poems  represent  not 
the  beginning  but  the  decay  of  an  old  civilization,  not  the  first  spring- 
ing into  life  of  a  youthful  culture,  but  the  experience,  and  even  the 
sadness,  of  men  who  were  heirs  to  bye-gone  greatness  and  felt  degen- 
erate in  comparison  with  their  ancestors." 

At  first,  the  complete  absence  of  any  similarity  to  the  art  of  later 
classic  times  induced  many  to  ascribe  the  Mycenaean  finds  not  to  that 
pre-Homeric  period  but  to  very  recent  decadent  and  barbarous  times. 
Their  heavy  design  and  intricate  ornamentation,  their  naive  conception 
and  clumsy  execution,  reminded  the  casual  observer  of  Byzantine  or 
Celtic  workmanship.  Others  associated  them  with  the  Gauls,  who 
overran  Greece  during  the  third  century  of  our  era,  or  with  the  Middle 
Ages — much  in  the  way  that  the  heraldic  appearance  of  the  lions  over 
the  great  gateway  of  Mycenae  misled  the  French  officers  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Morea  into  the  supposition  that  they  were  remnants  of  the 
French  occupation  of  the  Morea  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
fact,  however,  has  now  been  established  that  the  Mycenaean  art  is  the 
immediate  outcome  of  the  Phenician  intercourse  with  Greece,  And 
in  this  instance  again  we  recognize  the  fidelity  with  which  Greek 
legends  reflect  historic  facts,  when  they  refer  to  Perseus  as  having 
built  the  walls  of  Mycenae  with  the  help  of  the  Cyclopes  from  Ly< 
and  trace  the  descent  of  the  Pelopidse  from  Tantalos,  King  oi  Phrygia. 

These  conclusions  have  now  been  firmly  established,  thanks  to  the 
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exhaustive  excavations  continued  at  Mycenae  by  the  Greek  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  "Within  the  citadel  the  foundations  of  a  palace  have 
been  unearthed,  of  the  same  period  as  the  tombs  and  answering  to  the 
Homeric  description  of  a  kingly  abode  ;  also  the  ruins  of  a  later  Doric 
temple.  In  the  lower  town  nearly  a  hundred  tombs,  similar  to  those 
in  the  agora  and  almost  as  rich  in  objects — in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
ivory — have  been  found.  But  the  most  conclusive  confirmation  has 
been  obtained  in  excavations  carried  on  within  the  last  few  years  in 
the  Greek  islands,  by  way  of  which  Phenician  trade  extended  to 
Greece — in  Ehodes  (necropolis  of  Ialysus),  in  Cyprus  (necropolis  of 
Arsinoe),  in  Crete  (necropolis  of  Cnossus),  in  Santorin  (amid  remains 
earlier  than  the  volcanic  eruption  which  transformed  the  aspect  of  the 
island),  and  in  Amorgos.  Also  on  the  Greek  mainland,  in  Thessaly,  in 
Laconia,  in  Bceotia,  in  Attica,  and  in  the  Acropolis  itself ;  and  finally 
in  Prof.  Dorpfeld's  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  remains  of  the  Homeric  Troy  are  deemed 
the  oldest  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Mycenaean  civilization  "  ; 
those  of  Santorin  are  ascribed  to  the  sixteenth  century  ;  those  of 
Ialysus  to  the  fourteenth  ;  and  those  of  Mycenae  itself  to  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century. 

(  iporaueous  with  these  hitter  are  the  majestic  walls  which 

crown    Tirvns,    a    rock    rising    from    thirty   to    sixty    feet  out  of    the 

southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Argos  and  overlooking  the  ^Egean 

[tfl  Hat  and  sloping  surface,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 

and  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad,  forms  an  upper  and  lower 

citad<l  surrounded  by  fortifications  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  as  no 

onderful  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  which  won  for  Tiryns 

the  IIoiimtk-  epithet  of  "  wall  >r  rather  "  rich,  powerful  in  walls." 

They  arc  the  most  magnificent  example  of  Cyclopean   architecture 

re  built  up  of  enormous,  rough-hewn  blocks  of  Limestone, 

from  five  to  ten  feet  in  Length  and  three  in  breadth  and 

thi<  mailer  weighing  from  three  to  four  tons,  while  an  im- 

mei        lab,  forming  the  floor  of  a  chamber,  weighs  some  twenty  tons. 

The  walls,  which  in  pari  to  0  b<  i    lit  of  sixt  v-li\  6  feet,  are  more  or 

miformly  twenty-six  feet  thick,  except  iii  the  upper  citadel,  where 

they  attain  to  ii         ad  even  fifty-seven  feet  thickness  and  contain  a 

t  number  of  niches,  pa  and  chamb         Stairc        sunk  in 

the  nneel  upper  and  lower  galleries,  and  towera  of  enormous 

at  the  angles  of  the  enclosure,  which  is  entered  l>\  a  gate 

similar  t  Gate  of  Lion.-;  at   Mycenae     The  details  of  this  unique 
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specimen  of  military  architecture  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  ex- 
cavations of  which  we  shall  now  speak,  but  the  position  and  grandeur 
of  its  remains  had  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  early   travelers. 

Tiryns  was  fabled  as  the  birthplace  of  Hercules.  In  common  with 
its  suzerain  at  Mycenae,  it  was  deprived  of  its  ancient  power  by  the 
Doric  invasion,  and,  after  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  jealousy  of 
Argos,  remained  desolate.  The  evidence  of  the  blocks  strewn  about 
shows  that  the  place  is  practically  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left 
immediately  after  its  destruction  463  B.C.  The  huge  mass  of  ruins 
which  encumbered  the  upper  citadel  had  not  been  disturbed  by  any 
systematic  search ;  the  debris  of  a  church  and  other  Byzantine  struc- 
tures did  not  invite  much  notice.  It  was  left  for  Dr.  Schliemann  to 
repeat  here,  in  a  much  more  complete  and  perfect  manner,  the  tri- 
umphs which  his  enthusiasm  seemed  always  to  insure.  While 
exploring  Mycenae,  he  had  sunk  here  also  some  shafts ;  but  he 
undertook  the  excavation  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns  resolutely  in 
1884-1885,  and  he  took  the  precaution  this  time  to  associate  with 
him  in  his  labors  a  distinguished  architect  and  archaeologist,  Dr. 
Dorpfeld,  the  present  director  of  the  German  School  at  Athens, 
who  conducted  the  work  on  strictly  scientific  lines.  It  was  not  long 
before  Schliemann  was  enabled  to  announce,  in  a  sensational  tele- 
gram, the  discovery  of  a  vast  palace  with  innumerable  columns, 
wall-paintings  and  vase-paintings  of  plants  and  animals — "  a  discovery 
which  has  no  parallel."  Partly  on  account  of  the  previous  hasty 
conclusions  of  the  discoverer,  and  partly  owing  to  the  prominence  of 
Byzantine  remains  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  then  extant  data  re- 
garding the  newly  discovered  epoch  of  civilization,  Schliemann's 
assertions  were  doubted  and  even  ridiculed.  The  discovery  was  sot 
down  as  nothing  more  wonderful  than  those  of  late  Byzantine  struc- 
ture. A  hot  controversy  ensued  and  Dr.  Schliemann,  accompanied  by 
Prof.  Dorpfeld,  met  the  critics  face  to  face  at  a  memorable  meeting- 
held  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hellenic  Society.  The  proof 
they  were  enabled  to  lay  before  the  learned  audience  was  so  incontro- 
vertible as  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  discovery  of  another  and  more 
important  link  in  the  continuity  of  Greek  culture  and  to  confirm  the 
historic  value  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  palace  Schliemann  had  announced  was  no  deception,  It  wa 
complete  and  perfect  example  of  such  an  edifice  as  Homer  deaoril 
as  the  residence  of  great  kings — Priam,    Menelaus,    Almnons,— with 

its  megaron  (men's  apartments),  gyru&xm  (women's  apartments),  a 
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(courts),  bath-room,  vestibules,  porticos,  etc.  ;  and  its  dimensions  and 
character  fixed  its  age  with  unerring  precision,  proving  it  to  have  been 
even  grander  and  older  than  anything  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  dec- 
orative remains  were  no  less  remarkable.  Some  rooms  were  paved  in 
concrete,  ornamented  with  red  and  blue  designs ;  portions  of  the  ala- 
baster frieze  of  the  megaron  were  inlaid  with  a  blue  glass-paste  forming 
ornaments  such  as  those  of  Mycenae  and  Orchomenos ;  and  fragments 
of  plaster  were  found  with  vividly  colored  spirals,  meanders,  and 
rosettes.  These  attempts  at  fresco-painting  are,  no  doubt,  rude  and 
only  five  colors  appear  in  them ;  but  they  are  marked  by  extraordinary 
vigor  of  execution  and  freshness  of  treatment,  especially  the  remark- 
able fragment  representing  a  man  in  a  kneeling  posture  on  the  back  of 
a  furious  bull  and  holding  on  by  the  horns.  The  pottery  unearthed 
at  Tiryns  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Mycenae,  and  the  same  Phenician 
influence,  both  in  ornament  and  architecture,  is  manifest.  The  system 
of  fortifications  is  the  same  as  that  met  with  at  Hadrumetum,  Utica, 
Thapsus,  Carthage,  and  other  Phenician  centres.  And  the  blue  glass- 
paste  referred  to  above  is  none  other  than  the  kyanos  of  which  Homer 
speaks  as  used  in  decorating  the  frieze  of  the  palace  of  Alcinous.  It 
is  known  to  have  been  of  Phenician  manufacture. 

Of  the  origin  and  date  of  this  civilization  there  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  any  doubt.  The  excavations  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  palace 
of  Tiryns  have  furnished  us  with  the  evidence  of  its  last  efforts  and 
of  the  beginning  of  its  decadence.  With  the  downfall  of  the  power  of 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns  a  retrograde  epoch  set  in  under  the  rude  and 
hardy  Dorian  conqnerorfl  from  the  north,  until  a  revival  supervened, 
the  charac  tad  bearing  of  which  were,  until  lately,  shrouded 

in  deep  mystery.     Ti  mce  of  beauty ,  the  almost  superhuman 

grandeur,  of  the  classic  art  of  (ir  emed  a  marvel  comparable 

only  to  the  mythical  birth  of  Athena,  armed  and  fully  developed  ;  but 
the  pickaxe  of  the  i  rotor  baa  now  solved  the  riddle,  and  the  mar- 
vellous di  dt  the  lasl  few  supplied  the  missing  link 
in  this  romantic  search  after  the  unknown.  The  resulta  obtained  will 
form  the  subject  of  a        ad  and  concluding  article. 

J.    (il.NN  Al'MS. 


IS  THE   POWER   OF   CHRISTIANITY  WANING?— NO. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  recently  said  that  "  religion  is  the  strong- 
est, the  most  enduring,  the  most  vivacious  of  all  the  powers  in  our 
world,"  and  that  there  is  "far  more  religions  activity"  in  our  times 
than  in  any  previous  age  since  Christianity  was  established.  Mr. 
Dana  speaks,  of  course,  as  a  trained  observer  of  the  world's  doings, — 
independent,  impartial,  and  candid, — and  not  as  an  advocate  of  any 
particular  form  of  Christianity.  This  deliberate  statement,  therefore, 
carries  much  weight.  Certainly,  in  an  impartial  study  of  the  events 
of  the  world,  religion  appears  to  have  an  important,  if  not  the  pre- 
dominating, influence  in  the  shaping  of  them  ;  and,  among  the  leading 
faiths  of  mankind,  Christianity  is  unquestionably  foremost.  It  has 
lost  none  of  the  missionary  spirit  which  made  it  so  aggressive  in  the 
first  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  zeal  of  the 
myriads  of  modern  Christian  apostles  has  carried  it,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  into  well-nigh  every  inhabitable  corner  of  the  globe :  its  doc- 
trines are  heard  in  every  language,  nation  after  nation  opening  its 
doors  to  its  missionaries.  Mission  stations  and  missionaries  have 
accompanied — in  some  cases,  preceded — the  explorer  and  trader  to 
regions  almost  entirely  unknown  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Savages 
of  the  South  Seas  have  been  Christianized,  and  cannibal  tribes  of  but 
yesterday  are  Christian  preachers  and  teachers  of  to-day.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  governing  forces  of  the  world  are  the  Christian  Powers, 
which  practically  divide  the  earth  between  them,  either  in  the  form  of 
colonies,  "spheres  of  influence,"  or  suzerainties. 

The  dominance  of  Christianity  is,  moreover,  much  more  than  a 
political  or  missionary  dominance.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
presentation  of  certain  forms  of  Christianity  in  Christian  countries  like 
England  and  the  United  States,  which  arc  interpreted  by  its  foes,  ami 
a  few  of  its  pessimistic  friends,  as  indicating  a  waning  of  its  power, 
religious  activity  is  in  no  wise  diminished.  More  churches  are  being 
built,  more  ministers  trained,    more  congregations   gathered,    more 

members    added,    more  money    raised     for    current    needs    and    for    a 
multiplicity  of  Christian  benevolences  than  ever  before.      Hut  whether 
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the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  held  as  sincerely,  as  firmly,  as  widely 
as  they  used  to  be ;  whether  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God, 
divinely  given,  divinely  sufficient,  and  divinely  authoritative  is  still 
undiminished  ;  whether  belief  in  the  supernatural  elements  of  Christi- 
anity is  wholly  genuine ;  whether  what  is  called  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church  is  as  vigorous  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago — these  are  questions 
that  can  be  authoritatively  answered  only  after  a  most  diligent  obser- 
vation and  investigation  of  well-ascertained  facts.  Some  of  these  facts 
are  furnished  by  statistics  which  are  indubitable  evidence  of  the  state 
of  religious  activity,  whether  they  are  conclusive  as  to  the  reason  or 
motive  for  such  activity  or  not 

The  last  Government  census  included,  as  is  generally  known, 
a  comprehensive  and  thorough  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  re- 
ligious organizations  or  churches,  their  seating  capacity,  value  of 
church  buildings,  and  the  number  of  ministers  and  communicants 
or  members  enrolled  in  religious  work.  It  was  discovered  that, 
excluding  the  religion  or  religions  of  the  pagan  Indians,  the  number  of 
denominations  was  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  of  which  all  but  six 
were  Christian.  Since  then  one  denomination,  which  was  somehow 
overlooked  by  the  government  authorities,  has  been  brought  to  light, 
and  two  more  have  come  into  existence  by  the  process  of  division. 
One  small  communistic  society  of  only  21  members  has,  however, 
dissolved,  so  that  the  net  increase  is  really  only  one,  the  total  now 
mding  at  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  Of  these  denominations,  the 
majority  are  small  and  insignificant,  multiplying  the  divisions  Ear  more 
than  the  results.  The  great  mass  of  Christians  in  the  United  Stairs  are 
found  in  twenty-seven  bodi<  This  list  includes  all  having  100,000 
or  more  members.     It  will  be  from  this  that  Christianity  presents 

a  more  divided  front  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

If.  in   the  fil  are   since  the  census  Was   taken,  there   has  been 

a  net  increase  of  denomination,  Bhowing  that  divisional  influence 

not  entirely  exhausted  itself,  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  the 

movement  toward         olidation  has  made  aol  a  little  pi  The 

line  of  demarcation  I  Christian  churches  in  the  South  is  each 

ting  I       ridely  di        ent;  the  northern  and  southern  Bap- 

approachic        ;h  other  clo        and  negotiations  which  promise 

'■ssfiil         in  j>i  union  between  several  other  de- 

nominat.io:       The  disaffection  and  sectional  differences  which  arose 

out  of  s!:  and  were  so  potent  a  cause  of  division  before  the  close  of 

the  civil  war  are  diminishing  in  for        ery  year  and  will  soon  dis- 
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appear.  Doctrinal  barriers  have  been  so  weakened  and  overcome  that 
in  many  cases  their  force  is  historical  rather  than  actual.  Differences 
of  polity  are  still  effective  causes  of  continued  separation ;  while  lan- 
guage and  racial  peculiarities  are  responsible  for  many  schisms.  The 
fact  that  various  branches  of  the  same  denominational  group  are 
drawn  together  at  intervals  in  family  council, — as  in  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian Council,  and  the  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference, — is  one  of 
significance.  When  the  twelve  branches  of  Presbyterianism  meet  with 
the  three  branches  of  the  Reformed  faith,  they  find  many  points  on 
which  they  are  at  one  ;  when  the  seventeen  branches  of  Methodism  are 
gathered  by  representatives  into  one  great  meeting,  they  emphasize 
the  questions  on  which  they  agree.  The  twelve  bodies  of  Mennonites 
are  earnestly  trying  to  find  a  basis  on  which  they  can  reduce  their 
divisions  by  half  or  more ;  and  the  divisions  of  Lutheran  bodies, 
many  differing  only  on  minor  points,  are  planning  for  a  more  or  less 
general  system  of  cooperation  in  mission  work,  and  for  closer  relations 
looking  to  ultimate  union.  This  is  an  age  of  consolidation  and  cen- 
tralization, and  this  tendency  is  manifest  among  religious  denomina- 
tions, whose  work  involves  enormous  expenditures  of  money,  and 
teaches  the  necessity  of  economy.  Experiments  in  rivalry  show  that 
it  is  extremely  wasteful,  and  there  is  less  and  less  of  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  there  were,  in  all,  20,618,307 
communicants  or  members  in  the  United  States,  and,  from  the  statis- 
tics for  1895,  that  aggregate  has,  in  five  years,  been  increased  to  24,- 
646,584,  a  gain  of  4,028,277.  In  the  same  period  there  has  been  a 
gain  of  23,075  churches  and  21,646  ministers.  These  gains  are  not 
wholly  net  gains,  because  the  Waldenstromians,  included  in  the  re- 
turns of  1895,  were  not  included  in  the  census.  Nothing  was  reported 
in  the  ministerial  column  for  the  Salvation  Army  in  1890.  With 
these  omissions  taken  into  account,  the  net  gains  for  the  five  years 
would  be  17,609  ministers,  22,935  churches,  and  4,008,277  communi- 
cants. The  table  on  the  next  page  will  be  most  convenient  for  those 
who  want  to  study  the  figures. 

The  increase  for  the  five  years,  as  can  be  seen,  is  a  large  one.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  net  increase.  Death  is  constantly  at 
work  among  ministers  and  members,  and  the  losses  by  discipline,  with- 
drawal, and  other  causes  are  considerable.  According  to  the  returns 
given  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  there  is  1  death  annually 
in  every  80  members  of  that  Large  body,  In  the  Congregational 
denomination  there  is  1  in  every  74,  and  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
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1  in  every  70.     On  the  average  it  is  probably  1  in  75,  at  least,  for  all 
denominations,  so  that  in  an  aggregate  of  22,500,000,  say,  there  would 


Ministers 


Churches 


1890 


Adventists,  all  branches 

Baptists,  all  branches * 

Brethren,  River,  all  branches. 
Brethren,      Plymouth,       all 

branches 

Catholics,  all  branches 

Christians,  all  branches 

Communistic    Societies,     all 

branches 

Congregationalists 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Dunkards 

Evangelical  bodies  (two) 

Friends,  all  branches 

German  Ev.  Synod 

Jews,  all  branches 

Latter  Day  Saints,  all  branches 

Lutherans,  all  branches 

M>-nnonites,  all  branches. . . . 

Methodists,  all  branches 

Presbyterians,  all  branche- 
Protestant      Episcopal,      all 

branches 

Reformed,  all  branches 

Salvation  Army 

i  rnitnriftTW 

( faited  Brethren,  all  branches 

I  'nivw-ali-'  

Vaiiom  bodies  - 


1.364 

25.646 

155 


9,196 
1,435 


5,058 

3,773 

2,088 

1.235 

1,277 

680 

200 

2.043 

4,591 

906 

30,000 

10,4  1- 

4.224 
1. 


515 
2,798 

1,191 


1895 


1,362 

33,291 

155 


10,382 
1,485 


5,400 

5,260 

2,115 

1,234 

1,314 

838 

290 

2,075 

5,685 

950 

84,141 

11,097 

4,580 
1,662 
2,087 
519 
2,746 

1,2 


111,086  1:50,682 


1-0" 


1.757 

43,029 

111 

314 

10,276 

1,424 

32 

4,868 

7,246 

989 

2,310 

1,056 

870 

533 

856 

8,595 

550 

46,138 

13,476 

5,102 

2,181 

421 

4,526 

956 

2. ooi 


1S95 


1,993 

46,871 

111 

314 

14,931 

1,480 

31 

5,500 

9.471 

1,016 

2,817: 

1.0871 

1,075 

548 

1,011 

9,493 

600 

52,550; 

14,530 

5,979 
2,355 

682 

455 

5,026 

802 

2,2 


iv... '.»i«;  183,021 


Communicants 


1890 


60.491 

3,717,969 

3,427 

6,661 

6,257,871 

103,722 


4,049 

512.771 

641,051 

73,795 

133,313 

107,208 

187.432 

130,496 

166.125 

1,231,072 

41,541 

4,569,284 

1,278,332 

540.500 

809,458 

8,742 

67,749 
225,281 

49,194 
170,764 


30,618,807 


1895 


73,312 

4,068,539 

3,427 

6,661 

8,014,911 

110,250 

3,950 

600,000 

923.663 

81,394 

145,904 

114,711 

185,203 

139,500 

234,000 

1,390.7:5 

47,669 

5,452,654 

1,458,999 

626.290 

343,981 
83,500 
68,500 

262,950 
47,986 

207,855 


21,616,5*1 
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data  on  which  to  calculate  t:  disciplin        In  some  churches 

they  are  very  small ;  in  others  an  item  of  no  Little  importance.    The 

from  this  source  to  the  Regular  Baptist  bodies,  having  an 

<>f  about   •        >,000  members,  is  in    the  neighborhood  of 

!-.     In  i      I  rational  body  it  is  about  L0,000.     Now 

bef<       any  net  increase  can  appear  the  lo         bj    deatb  and  other 

ina<l<-  j/o<»fl.     The  denominations  must,  therefore,  in 
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o*oj»in  t  ,  Chrtaodelphiane,  and  others. 
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order  to  prevent  an  actual  decrease,  add  300,000  new  members  an- 
nually to  make  good  the  mortality  loss.  The  number  of  new  mem- 
bers actually  received  by  all  religious  bodies  since  1890  is,  therefore, 
an  aggregate  of,  possibly,  5,900,000,  indicating  an  annual  addition  of 
1,180,000.  The  same  series  of  facts  applies  to  the  increase  of  ministers. 
Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  religious  activity  of  the  denominations 
must  be  very  vigorously  maintained  to  produce  such  striking  results. 

Comparing  the  ratio  of  increase  of  communicants  with  that  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  we  find  that  the  advantage  is  with  the 
churches.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  population  for  the  decade 
ending  in  1890  was  24.86.  Supposing  it  to  be  half  of  this  for  the 
past  live  years,  we  have  a  population  of  70,400,000,  which  is  mani- 
festly an  exaggeration.  It  is  hardly  possible  that,  with  the  decreased 
immigration  of  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  present  decade,  the 
percentage  of  increase  of  the  previous  decade  has  been  maintained ; 
but,  conceding  that  it  has,  and  that  the  rate  is  12 .  43,  we  find  this  is 
far  below  that  of  the  churches.  Their  growth  since  1890  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  between  19  and  20  per  cent.  This  corresponds  to  the 
rate  of  increase  which  the  leading  denominations  reported  for  the 
decade  ending  in  1890.  The  rate  for  that  period  was  42  per  cent, 
against  the  24.86  per  cent  representing  the  net  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  churches  are  gaining  on  the 
population  rapidly  and  steadily. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  women  outnumber  men  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  churches.  At  least  this  is  true  of  all  denominations  except- 
ing the  Society  of  Friends.  Among  the  Friends  the  sexes  are  pretty 
evenly  balanced.  Few  of  the  denominations  give  statistics  of  member- 
ship by  sex,  but,  according  to  the  returns  of  those  which  do,  the 
proportion  is  about  two  female  members  to  every  male  member.  If 
this  proportion  holds  good  in  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  in  most 
Protestant,  churches,  more  than  sixteen  and  a  halt'  millions  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  churches  are  women.  Prom  this  it  follows  that  the 
mass  of  the  unchurched  are  men.  Women  constitute  a  very  large  and 
active  force  in  most  of  the  churches,  outnumbering  the  men  in  attend- 
ance at  public  worship  and  particularly  at  the  prayer-meeting  ;  faithful 
in  various  kinds  of  church  work,  creating  enthusiasm  and  raising- 
money  for  missions,  and  conducting  the  business  of  their  own  societies 
with  such  zeal  and  success  that  some  of  the  men  have  become  ashamed 
of  the   less  satisfactory    record   which  the  sterner   sc\    is   making,   and 

have  expressed  their  feeling  in  a  paraphrase  of  a  well-known  hymn  :— 
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"  Shall  women  bear  the  cross  alone 
And  all  the  men  go  free  ?  " 

The  New  Woman,  of  whom  so  much  is  said,  will  appear  in  the 
church,  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of  usefulness,  more  prominently  in 
the  future.  In  several  denominations,  notably  the  Congregational,  the 
Unitarian,  the  Universalist,  the  Free  Baptist,  the  United  Brethren, 
the  Christian  Connection,  she  receives  ordination  to  the  ministry  and 
serves  as  preacher  and  pastor.  In  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church  she  is  eligible  to  any  office  or  position  in  the  church,  and 
may  aspire  even  to  the  Episcopate,  and  among  the  Friends  there  are 
no  discriminations  against  her  sex.  A  discussion  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  several  years  concerning  her  admis- 
sion to  the  general  conference  of  that  body  as  lay  delegate.  A  majority 
are  willing  to  admit  her ;  but  a  three  fourths  vote  of  the  ministers  is 
necessary  to  make  the  constitutional  change  involved,  and  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  women  will  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  general 
conference  which  meets  this  month.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  change  will  be  made  sooner  or  later.  Admission  to  minis- 
terial orders  is  not  likely,  however,  to  be  conceded  to  the  weaker  sex 
in  this  large  and  conservative  church  for  many  years.  In  foreign  mis- 
sis women  are  taking  a  much  larger  part  than  formerly. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  denominational  families,  or  groups, 
(by  which  is  meant  those  branches  of  the  Bame  name  which  are  given 
in  the  table  under  one  title,  for  example, — the  Adventists,  who  consti- 
tute six  divisions;  the  Baptists,  thirteen;  the  Catholics,  seven,)  the 
bholic  lends  in  point  of  numbers.  The  growth  of  that  denomina- 
tion has  been  enormous.  This  has  been  due  chiefly  to  immigration 
which  has  been  lai  from  countries  where  Catholics  are  numerous 
or  predominant  The  eight  millions  ascribed  to  thai  group  are  all 
nan  Catholic  e  cept  a  few  thousand  Greek,  Armenian,  Old  and 
Reformed  Catholic  ,  The  last-named  are  really  Protestant  The  in- 
Catholic  communicants  in  five  been  about  L,767,- 
000,  which  is  twi  that  reported  for  any  other  group, 
although  l<  i  percentage  than  that  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  It, 
•  ild  b  ted  tl  itistics  of  Catholic  communicants  are  Dot  usu- 
ally <1.  The  official  denominational  returns  are  for  population, 
thai  'i  all  baptized  p  or  communicants  and  adherents.  These 
return  not  ma  actual  count,  as  in  the  i  of  most  other  de- 
nominations, but  0  i  '  '■  I  b  ed  upon  the  number  of  baptii  me  and 
itlis.     As  the  vital  statistics  arc  by  no  means  perfect,  the  estimates 
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for  some  of  the  dioceses  are  simply  more  or  less  shrewd  guesses.  It  is 
reckoned  that  85  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  population  are  communicants, 
the  remaining  15  per  cent  being  held  to  represent  children  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  their  first  communion,  and  those  debarred  from  communion. 
The  census  returns  for  Catholic  communicants  were  obtained  by  a  dif- 
ferent method,  and  are  believed  to  be  substantially  correct.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  priests  since  1890  has  been  quite  moderate — 
1,186 — or  a  little  more  than  12  per  cent,  the  increase  in  communicants 
bring  28  per  cent.  The  increase  in  churches  and  mission  stations  was 
4,655,  or  more  than  45  per  cent.  No  other  church  has  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  priests  and  churches  to  its  number  of  communicants.  The 
Methodist  group,  with  5,452,654  communicants,  or  little  more  than  two 
thirds  as  many  as  the  Catholic  group,  has  nearly  three  times  as  many 
churches,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  ministers.  The  difference 
is  in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  many  more  services  are  held  in 
Catholic  than  in  Protestant  churches. 

The  Methodist  group  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  division 
in  number  of  ministers,  churches,  and  communicants.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Baptist,  which  has  fewer  communicants  by  some  fourteen  hundred 
thousand,  but  nearly  as  many  ministers.  The  net  increase  of  Metho- 
dist communicants  since  1890  is  863,370,  or  somewhat  under  19  per 
cent.  The  Baptist  increase  figures  only  9  per  cent,  which  is  much  be- 
low the  actual  rate.  This  is  explained  by  the  imperfect  denomina- 
tional reports.  The  census  agent  found  hundreds  of  associations  of 
which  the  regular  denominational  statistician  gave  no  returns.  Com- 
plete returns  for  1895  would  show  a  much  larger  percentage  of  gain. 

Perhaps  the  gains  can  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  if  put  in 
tabular  form  in  the  order  of  numerical  importance  : — 


1.  Catholic 1,757,040 

2.  Methodist 863,370 

3.  Baptist 350,570 

4.  Disciples  of  Christ 282,612 


5.  Presbyterian 180,667 

6.  Lutheran 159,703 

7.  Congregational 87,299 

8.  Protestant  Episcopal 85,781 


These  six  denominational  groups  and  two  single  denominations  absorb, 
it  will  be  noticed,  all  the  gains  for  the  five  years,  except  about  248,305, 
which  is  distributed  among  the  other  smaller  groups,  including  Men* 
nonitcs,  Friends,  Reformed  (Dutch  and  German),  Mormons,  Jews,  etc. 
The  foregoing  table,  therefore,  affords  a  pretty  accurate  indication  as  to 

the  churches  which  arc  having  the  most  vigorous  growth.  All  of  these, 
except  the  Catholic,  belong  to  the  division  known  in  Protestantism  as 

Evangelical.     The  Catholic  and   Kvangelical  divisions  ol  Christianity 
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are  clearly  the  dominant  Christian  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  outrunning  the  nation  itself  in  rate  of  increase. 

The  following  table  is  interesting,  showing  how  the  denominations 
stand  singly  in  numerical  order  : — 


1.  Roman  Catholic 7,999,172 

2.  Methodist  Episcopal 2,629,985 

3.  Regular  Baptist,  South 1,448,570 

4.  Methodist  Episcopal,  South.  1,379,928 

5.  Regular  Baptist,  Colored. .  .1,343,530 

6.  Regular  Baptist,  North 985,752 

7.  Disciples  of  Christ 923,663 


8.  Presbyterian,  North 902,757 

9.  Protestant  Episcopal 616,843 

10.  Congregational 600,000 

11.  African  Methodist  Episco- 

pal   594,476 

12.  Lutheran  Synodical  Con- 

ference   479,221 


This  dozen  is  the  same  dozen  that  constituted  the  leading  denomi- 
nations in  1890,  but  they  do  not  occupy  quite  the  same  positions. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  advanced  from  fifth  to 
fourth  place,  the  Southern  Baptists  from  fourth  to  third,  and  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  from  eighth  to  seventh.  The  Colored  Baptists  drop 
back  two  places  and  the  northern  Presbyterians  one  place. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  growth  in  the  five  years  is  that  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ.  This  denomination,  which  is  particularly  strong 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Texas, 
was  so  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  country  when  Mr.  Garfield  became 
President  that  it  was  for  years  thereafter  spoken  of  as  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  President  Garfield  belonged.  It  is  in  spirit,  doctrine,  and 
practice  not  unlike  the  regular  Baptists,  from  which  denomination 
the  Campbells  and  many  Others  withdrew  when  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
came  into  existence  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  It  was 
organized  as  a  movement  "  to  restore  the  lost  unity  of  believers  and  so 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  by  a  return  in  doctrine,  ordinance,  and  life  to 
the  religion  definitely  outlined  '  in  the  New  Testament  It  has  no 
human  creed,  taking  the  Bible  as  its  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Like 
the  Baptists,  the  Disciples  hold  to  immersion  a-  the  proper  mode  of 
baptism,  and  to  the  baptism  of  believers  only.  Unlike  the  Baptists, 
they  baptize  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper 
•tv  Sunday.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  definitely  at  the  secret  of  its 
'h  the  I  !  the  growth  is  clear  enough.  In  L880  it. 
■  >,000  members;  in  fifteen  years,  therefore,  it  has  consider- 
ably more  than  doubled  itself.  The  in  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1^1  pi  'it.  Their  own  idea  of  the  secret  of  their  success  is  because 
their  plea  is  tor  Christian  unity,  their  b  b  Scriptural,  anion  basis, 
their  zeal  in             lization,  and  their  plain,  direct  preaching. 
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The  church  affects  human  life  and  human  affairs  in  many  ways.  It 
is  not  simply  a  religious,  moral,  and  educational  force,  or  a  well-organ- 
ized and  effective  system  for  the  reformation  of  the  vicious  and  refrac- 
tory elements  of  society,  or  a  ready  instrument  for  the  solution  of 
certain  sociological  problems  ;  but  it  has  important  business  and  finan- 
cial aspects.  The  net  increase  of  23,000  church  societies  means  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  church  edifices.  Before  church  buildings  are 
erected  lots  must  be  purchased  and  paid  for.  Only  the  best  lots  on 
the  streets  will  do  for  church  sites.  The  church  must  therefore  pay  a 
good  price  and  hence  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  real  estate 
market  The  building  itself  requires  many  different  materials,  thus 
giving  occasion  for  the  working  of  mines  and  stone-quarries ;  for  the 
preparation  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  both  foreign  and  domestic ;  for 
the  manufacture  of  tapestry,  carpets,  furniture,  furnaces,  etc. ;  for  the 
employment  of  architects,  masons,  carpenters,  painters,  artists,  organ- 
builders,  and  others.  They  need  in  current  operation  a  great  variety 
of  supplies  besides  fuel  and  light.  They  furnish  employment  and 
income  to  sexton,  organist,  and  singers  as  well  as  to  pastor.  Both  as  a 
purchaser  of  materials  and  supplies,  and  as  an  employer,  the  church  has 
important  relations  to  business.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  church  must  be  on  a  large  scale,  when  all  its 
interests  are  considered.  Its  expenditures  foot  up  to  an  aggregate 
which  is  truly  enormous.  It  takes  $10,355,000  annually  to  pay  the 
bills  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  $23,863,000  to  pay  those 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  nearly  $14,000,000  for  the  ex- 
penses and  contributions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (northern)  ; 
$11,673,000  for  those  of  the  Eegular  Baptists,  and  $10,355,000  for 
those  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  making  an  aggregate  of 
$88,000,000  every  year  contributed  by  10,768,000  members,— an 
average  of  $8.16  per  member.  The  grand  total  for  all  denomina- 
tions could  hardly  be  less  than  $150,000,000,  and  it  might  be  many 
millions  larger.  Most  of  this  is  made  up  of  voluntary  contributions. 
No  tax  is  imposed,  unless  the  amount  of  rental  received  for  pews  is  bo 
considered;  nor  is  any  very  large  part  of  the  total  amount  received 
as  income  from  vested  funds.  There  are  few  endowments,  although 
bequests  are  many  and  considerable.  The  value  of  church  buildinj 
lots,  and  furniture,  in  1890,  was  about  $680,000,000.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  it  is  now   fully  $S(K),  000,000. 
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ELECTION   OF  SENATORS  BY  POPULAR  VOTE. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  foreseeing  the  probable  necessity 
for  amendments  of  that  instrument  in  the  future,  did  not  leave  the 
question,  either  as  to  the  right  or  to  the  mode  of  amending  it,  an  open 
one  ;  they  wisely  provided  that,  with  but  a  single  exception,  the  power 
to  amend  should  be  unlimited,  and  they  also  prescribed  the  manner  of 
amendment  The  one  great  principle  in  the  national  structure  deemed 
vital  to  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  the  Government  by  the  men 
composing  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  one,  therefore,  which 
with  remarkable  prescience  they  determined  should  never  be  elimi- 
nated by  amendment,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  interested, 
involved  the  equality  of  State  representation  in  the  United  States 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  in  providing  for  amendments, 
declares  that  "no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  th  In  all  other  respects,  however,  it  was 

tmed  by  the  framers  of  that  instrument  to  Leave  it  subject  to 

amendment 

When  the  Convention,  which  was  called  together  to  revise  the  then 
fed  tern  of       eminent  and  which  finally  framed  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States,  tnel  at  Philadelphia,  May  14, 17-^7.  mi.- of  the  first 
questions  that  engaged  the  attention  of  that  distinguished  body — after 
having  determined  that  th<  islative  power  «>f  the  new  Government 
should  b  i  in  ;i  Congn      to  consisl  of  two  separate  Bouses,  and 

after  having  further  determined  tin-  ratio  <>f  representation  in  each 
House—         *he  mode  or  mariner  in  which  the  members  of  those  two 

.in  publJ  b  my. 
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Houses  respectively  should  be  chosen.  From  the  first  there  seemed 
to  be  a  strong  feeling,  approaching  almost  to  a  consensus  of  opinion, 
among  the  members  that  those  of  the  House — or  House  of  Delegates, 
as  it  was  designated  in  the  original  plan — should  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  although  on  the  final  vote,  two  States  (New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina)  voted  No.  Connecticut  and  Delaware  were  divided :  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  voted  in  the  affirmative.  Eoger  Sherman  of  Connecticut, 
Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  and  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Caro- 
lina contended  vigorously  against  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  by  the  people,  insisting  ably  and  with  marked  persistency 
that  they  should  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  United  States  Senators  are  now 
chosen.  Roger  Sherman  in  the  course  of  the  debate  contended  that 
"the  people  immediately  should  have  as  little  to  do  as  may  be  about 
the  government."  The  announcement  of  such  a  doctrine  might  have 
been  permissible  in  those  early  days  ;  it  would  scarcely  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  very  great  number  of  the  people  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  Opposed  to  this  view,  however,  James  Madison  of  Vir- 
ginia, James  "Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others  were  heard  in  vigor- 
ous dissent  Mr.  Madison  declared  that  "  the  great  fabric  to  be  raised 
would  be  more  stable  and  durable  if  it  should  rest  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  people  themselves,  than  if  it  should  stand  merely  on  the 
pillars  of  the  legislature  "  ;  while  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
advocacy  of  elections  by  the  people,  said:  "I  am  in  favor  of  raising 
the  federal  pyramid  to  a  considerable  altitude  and  for  that  reason  I 
wish  to  give  it  as  broad  a  base  as  possible.  No  government  can  long 
subsist  without  the  confidence  of  the  people." 

The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  several  States  should  choose  their 
Senators  was  a  subject  that  led  to  a  diversity  of  opinion.  These  diver- 
gent opinions  took  a  wide  scope,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  aristo- 
cratic or  monarchical  scheme  that  the  Senate  should  be  chosen  by  the 
Executive  out  of  a  certain  number  of  persona  to  be  nominated  by  the 
individual  legislatures,  as  strongly  advocated  by  Gouvonieur  Moms 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Eead  of  Delaware,  and  others,  to  the  more  demo- 
cratic idea,  as  strenuously  and  persistently  advocated  by  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate,  like  the 
House,  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 

Four    distinct  plans    of   ohoosing   Senators,    each   of    which    plans 

had  earnest  and  able  advocates,  were  proposed  in  the  Constitution*] 
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Convention.  The  first  was  that  they  be  chosen  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States ;  (2)  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  House  of  representatives ;  (3)  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States ;  and  (4)  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

In  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Eandolph  of  Virginia  and 
embodied  in  the  series  of  resolutions,  fifteen  in  number,  submitted  by 
him  early  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  he  suggested  that, 
while  the  members  of  the  first  branch,  as  the  proposed  House  of 
Delegates  or  House  of  Representatives  was  then  designated,  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  the  members  of  the  second 
branch,  as  the  proposed  Senate  was  then  called,  should  be  chosen,  not 
by  the  people,  not  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  not  by  the  Execu- 
tive, but  by  the  members  of  the  first, — that  is,  the  House  of  Delegates 
or  House  of  Representatives, — out  of,  to  use  his  own  language,  "a 
proper  number  of  persons  to  be  nominated  by  the  individual  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States.'' 

In  the  original  plan  of  the  Constitution  submitted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  it  was  provided  that  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  new  Government  should  be  vested  in  a  Congress  to 
consist  of  two  Houses,  one  to  be  called  "  The  House  of  Delegates,"  the 
other  "  The  Senate,"  the  mode  of  choosing  members  of  the  two  Houses 
respectively  suggested  by  Mr.  Randolph  in  his  series  of  resolutions 
was,  with  a  single  exception,  adopted.  In  this  plan  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  were  to  be  chosen  every  year  by  the  people, 
and  the  Senators  were  to  be  elected  or  chosen  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
•  -,  without  any  nomination  or  suggestion  from  either  the  legisla- 
tures or  the  people  of  the  States  respectively.  "  The  omission,  in  this 
plan,  to  permit  either  tin?   legislatures  or  the   people  of  the  Stales  to 

have  any  voice  whatever  in  the  matter,  marked  the  only  difference 

between    the   plan    proposed   by  Mr.  Randolph   and   that  submitted  by 

Mr.  Pinckne 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  paper  Baid  to  have  been  communicated 
.-  him  to  .lames  Madison  about,  the  olose  of  the  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  L787,  and  in  which,  it  is  claimed  by  contemporaneous 
authority,  he  declared  was  delineated  the  constitution  which  he  would 
wished  proposed  by  the  Convention— and  in  which  also  were 
enunciated  the  principles  winch  he  is  said  to  have  declared  during  the 
deliberation  of  the  Convention,— sug  I  the  electoral  system  as  a 
mode  of  choosing  United  Stat        enators,  a  system  somewhat  similar 

■    -  finally  adopted  for  the  election  of  President  and 
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Vice-President.  In  section  1  of  article  III  of  his  ideal  constitution  it 
was  provided  as  follows  : — 

11  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  except  in  the  first  instance, 
by  electors  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  several 
States  comprehended  in  the  Union,  who  shall  have  in  their  own  right  or  the  right 
of  their  wives  an  estate  in  land  for  not  less  than  life  or  a  term  of  years,  whereof 
at  the  time  of  giving  their  votes  there  shall  be  at  least  fourteen  years  unexpired." 

Mr.  Hamilton  would  also  have  provided  in  addition  that  Senators 
should  hold  their  office  during  good  behavior,  removable  only  by 
conviction  on  impeachment  for  some  high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
His  plan  also  involved  their  right  to  vote  by  proxy  in  the  Senate, 
but  no  Senator  wTho  wras  present  should  be  proxy  for  more  than  two 
who  were  absent. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  choosing  Senators 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  finally  agreed  upon  by 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  was  a  compromise  between 
widely  divergent  and  conflicting  views  on  that  important  subject 
among  the  members  of  the  memorable  Convention — one  view  being,  as 
it  was  very  properly  characterized  by  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  ua 
stride  toward  monarchy," — that  is,  the  choosing  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  the  other,  that  of  pure 
democracy,  or  the  right  of  the  people  to  control,  and  hence  the  choosing 
of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  An  impas- 
sable gulf  separated  the  framers  of  our  Fundamental  Law  in  their 
opinions  on  this  important  question,  and  on  the  cognate  question  as  to 
what  ratio  of  representation  the  States  respectively  should  have  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  To  such  an  extent  did  the  contention 
proceed  that  for  a  time  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  was  threat- 
ened and  the  defeat  of  the  great  purposes  in  view  became  imminent. 
But  through  the  wise  counsels  of  Franklin,  Edmund  Randolph,  James 
Madison,  and  others,  mutual  concessions  were  made  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
heard  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  frame  the  laws  of  the 
country  reluctantly  surrendered  something  of  their  opinions,  while 
those  who  held  to  the  monarchical  idea,  that  the  President  should 
choose  Senators,  and  those  who  held  to  the  equally  absurd  theory  that 
Senators  should  be  chosen  by  the  House  ^{  Representatives,  also  sur- 
rendered something  of  their  notions,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Convention 
finally  met  On  common  ground   and   decided    that    the   Senate   should 

be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
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Nearly  one  hundred  and  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  that  Consti- 
tution received  the  signatures  of  all  the  members,  save  three,  of  that 
distinguished  Convention — the  three  exceptions  being  Mr.  Randolph 
and  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a 
document  which,  as  a  whole,  is  worthy  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
framed  it.  As  a  fundamental  charter  of  government,  it  is  unexcelled 
in  the  list  of  governmental  charters  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times. 
It  has  stood  the  tempests  of  a  century,  unscathed  by  civil  contention,  un- 
harmed by  the  fires  of  internecine  war,  and  in  wisdom  and  in  architec- 
tural strength  and  beauty  stands  preeminent,  second  to  none,  among 
all  the  uninspired  productions  of  the  world.  But  does  it  follow  that 
neither  the  added  wisdom  of  one  hundred  years,  the  altered  condition 
of  things,  nor  the  change  in  men's  opinions  wrought  by  the  contact 
of  an  ever-advancing  civilization  with  the  questions  of  the  political 
and  personal  rights  of  the  masses,  nor  yet  the  altered  conditions  in  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social  status  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States  as  compared  with  those  of  a  century  ago,  should  not 
suggest  advisable  and  important  changes  in  the  Fundamental  Charter? 
Already  fifteen  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  to-day  will  insist  that  any  one  of  them  was  not 
well-advised?  In  every  one  of  these,  progressively  and  step  by  step, 
with  a  stately  and  impressive  grandeur,  the  doors  of  individual  liberty 
have  been  widened,  the  sphere  of  human  rights  enlarged,  and  the 
spirit  of  monarchy  rebuked. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  ten  of  these  Fifteen  Amend- 
menl  re  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
First  Congress  on  :-  pternber  2o,  1789,  only  two  years  and  eight 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Convention,  and 
that  all  of  them  were  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States  on  or 
before  December  1,  1791 — the  first  to  give  i:  lent  to  the  vera! 
Amendments  being  New  J  ,  which  ratified  them  November  20, 
L789,  tli--  last  being  Virginia,  which  gave  its  assent  a  little  over  two 
later,  December  L5,  L79L  Then  followed  later  on  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Amendments,  and  still  later,  after  the  war,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  garnering  the  fruits  of  that  great  contest,  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
nth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  And  thus  we  find  that  gradually, 
through  a  series  of  Fifteen  Amendments,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  Constitution  as  originally  framed  was  deficient,  in  numerous  re- 
in tli  niaranties  of  individual  rights,  including  limitations 
upon    the   power   of   Congress  in    reference   to    freedom    of  speech  and 
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of  the  press,  and  of  enacting  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion, — which  are  now  vouchsafed  to  the  people  by  virtue  of  these 
several  Amendments. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  change  in  the  method 
of  choosing  Senators  should  be  deemed  advisable  ? 

It  is  submitted  that  they  are  in  a  great  measure  equal  in  importance, 
and  not  by  any  means  distantly  related,  to  those  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 
The  proposition,  it  is  believed,  is  elemental  as  well  as  fundamental 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  underlying  principle  upon 
which  individual  suffrage  is  based.  The  right  to  vote,  which  cannot 
be  denied  or  abridged  either  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  carries  with 
it  the  privilege  or  implied  right — except  as  that  right  is  destroyed  by 
another  provision  of  the  Constitution — to  exercise  such  privilege,  not 
through  the  medium  of  a  vicarious  agent,  but  freely  and  directly. 

Members  of  the  National  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  United 
States  Senators,  and  also  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are,  under 
our  system,  recognized  as  elective  officers,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those — federal  judges,  for  instance — who  do  not  come  within  that 
category,  but  are  appointed.  But  in  all  elective  officers  each  indi- 
vidual voter  has  a  special  interest,  which,  it  is  presumed,  he  has  under 
our  general  s}^stem  of  suffrage  a  right  to  represent  at  the  ballot-box. 
That  right,  it  is  submitted,  should  not  be  charged  with  restrictions 
which  prevent  its  full,  fair,  and  effective  exercise.  "What  the  citizen  is 
permitted  to  do  indirectly  or  through  the  means  of  a  proxy  in  the 
matter  of  suffrage,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  directly,  in  his  own  right 
and  in  his  own  proper  person.  If  the  individual  voter  has  any  interest 
to  be  represented  by  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  apart  from  that- 
general  interest  he  has  in  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  the  state 
in  its  sovereign  or  political  capacity,  and  in  the  preservation  and  vindi- 
cation of  its  sovereign  or  political  rights — and  it  is  believed  he  has,  or  at 
least  should  have, — and  if  he  has  a  right  to  represent  that  interest  in 
any  manner  whatever  at  the  ballot-box,  then  he  should  be  permitted 
to  do  it  directly  and  not  indirectly, — in  person,  and  not  by  proxy. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  agents  carry  out  the  wishes  ol  the  princi- 
pal. It  is  not  always  true  that  A,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  is  voted  for  by  B  under  the  belief  on  the  part  ol  B,  or  perhaps 
under  a  pledge,  either  express  or  implied,  from  A  that  he  will  vote  for 
B's  choice,  fulfils  the  wishes  of  B  in  the  trote  h«i  ultimately 
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Senator.  His  position,  for  instance,  may  from  the  first  have  been 
honestly  misunderstood,  or  he  may  violate  his  pledge,  given  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  latter,  however,  it  is  true,  is  scarcely  among  the 
probabilities,  perhaps  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  certainly  is  not  pos- 
sible with  an  honorable  man.  To  fail  to  carry  out  the  express  or  im- 
plied wishes  of  the  voter  in  this  regard  would  be  equivalent  to  the  act 
of  a  Presidential  elector  in  refusing  to  obey  his  implied  pledge,  an  act 
which  no  Presidential  elector  in  this  country  could  be  guilty  of  with 
any  hope  of  escaping  the  unqualified  denunciation  and  condemnation 
of  all  honorable  men.  But,  take  it  altogether,  the  choice  which  the 
people  have  as  a  rule  in  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  under 
our  present  system  is  involved  in  so  many  uncertainties,  and  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  restrictions,  that  virtually  they  have  no  choice  at 
all  in  relation  to  it  The  present  system  is  unrepublican,  undemocratic, 
and  vicious  in  all  respects.  It  carries  with  it  the  insinuation  that  the 
people,  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  are,  for  some  reason,  unfit 
for  the  full  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  the  choice  of  their 
law-maker-.  It  is  practically  saying  that  it  is  unsafe  and  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests  to  trust  the  selection  of  the  people's  law-makers 
to  the  people  themselv  And   no  system  can  be  properly  termed 

free  or  republican  which  deprives  the  individual  voter  of  his  right  to 
cast  his  vote  directly  for  the  man  of  his  choice  for  any  office  recog- 
nized by  our  -  an  elective  office,  whether  it  be  a  State  office, 
member  of  the  National  House  of  Kepresentativcs,  United  States 
\  or  President 

Thomas  II.   Benton  once   made  the   following  statement   in   the 

dted  . 

"Til'?  only  effectual  mode  of  uiesei  ting  our  Qorernment  from  the  corrup- 
tions which  have  undermined  the  Liberty  of  so  many  nations  is  to  oonfide  the 
<-l«-<-tiori  of  our  Chief  Magistrate  to  those  vrhoare  the  farthest  removed  from  tii  i 
influence  of  hia  patronage,  thai  is,  to  the  irhole  body  of  the  American  cittaens." 

T  submitted,  is  true  a  election  of  United  States 

nator       In  the  former  case,  the  bribery  of  patronage  may  reach  the 

hi  ( very  .       ■,  while  it  cannot  reach  the  ma  I  the  voters. 

•,  in  the  latfc  .  •  8  corruptions  of  a  wealthy  and  unscrupulous 

■  for         '-rial  honors  may  and  sometimes  do  reach  and  control 

a  majority  in  the  legislature,  while  snob  ;i  thing  would  be  absolutely 

i mi  j  the  decision  left  to  the  i  >f  the  voters. 

Furthermore,  it  is  believed  the  election  of  Senators  l>y  popular 
vote  will  have  ;t  tendency  to  destroy  what,  is  known  M^bossism." 
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It  will  remove  to  a  great  extent  the  temptation,  and  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  use  corrupt  means  in  primary  elections.  It  will  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  corrupt  rings  and  combines  upon  the  part  of  unscrupu- 
lous and  scheming  politicians,  and  leave  them  less  powerful,  and  with 
less  opportunity,  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  masses  of  the  electors.  It  will 
discourage  and  in  a  great  measure  destroy  the  vicious  system  of  gerry- 
mandering States  in  the  interest  of  a  particular  party.  It  will,  in  a 
word,  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  purification  of  American  politics.  It 
will  tend,  moreover,  to  remove  a  feeling  of  distrust  from  the  popular 
mind  and  create  instead  a  sentiment  of  confidence  and  respect  Its 
tendency  will  be  to  disarm  unjust  criticism  and  establish  more  cordial 
relations  than  now  exist  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
the  press  of  the  country  upon  the  one  part,  and  Senators  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  upon  the  other. 

To  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  Senators  by  a  direct 
vote  may  be  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  reflection  upon  either  the 
honesty  or  capacity,  or  both,  of  the  voting  class  of  the  several  States, 
while  it  is  likely  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  the  voter  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  sovereign  right  to  vote  directly  for  his  choice ;  and 
thus  in  a  measure  the  people  are  separated  from  the  choice  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  harmony  and  unity  of  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  between 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  whether  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  are  impaired.  The  present  system  of  choosing 
Senators  carries  with  it  the  same  vice  which  has  in  a  great  measure 
brought  into  disrepute  the  electoral  system  for  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  injustice  and  unfairness  of  that  system  are 
exemplified  in  every  Presidential  election.  They  were  made  con- 
spicuous in  1845,  when  the  insignificant  vote  of  about  fifteen  thousand, 
cast  for  Mr.  Birney  in  the  State  of  New  York,  resulted  in  giving 
the  whole  electoral  vote  of  that  State  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  thus  electing 
him  President  of  the  United  States  over  Mr.  Clay.  In  that  elec- 
tion Mr.  Polk  received  considerably  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  yet  he  received  62  per  cent  of  the  electoral  vote. 

Another  unanswerable  objection  to  the  present  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  length  of  time  frequently  absorbed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  State  in  the  choosing  of  a  Senator,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
traction of  the  legislative  mind  from  business  which  all  Agree  properly 
belongs  to  such  a  body;  to  say  nothing  of  the  strife,  ill  feeling,  and 
contention  that  too  of  ten  follow  necessarily  in  the  wake  of  sueh  eon- 
tests.      The   history   of  senatorial   eleetions   in  a  number  oi   States   in 
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recent  years,  resulting  in  prolonged  contests  extending  through  the 
entire  session  and  in  ultimate  failures  to  elect,  and  in  other  similar 
contests  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  entire  sessions 
of  the  legislatures,  affords  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  manner  of  choosing  Senators.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  the  contest  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
extended  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  session.  In  1882  the  con- 
test in  the  Oregon  legislature  extended  through  the  entire  session, 
resulting  in  an  election  only  at  its  close.  A  similar  struggle  occurred 
in  the  Oregon  legislature  in  1895,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public 
business.  In  1892-93,  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of  Washington, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming  were  severally  occupied  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  sessions  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  choose  a  United  States 
Senator.  There  was  a  failure  to  choose  in  each  case,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Senator  from  each  of  those  States  by  the  Governors 
respectively,  which  appointees,  after  a  protracted  contest  in  the  Senate, 
were  denied  admittance,  on  the  ground  that  when  the  legislature  of  a 
State,  whose  business  it  is  to  choose  a  Senator  for  a  full  term,  fails  to 
do  so,  such  failure  does  not  create  a  vacancy,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  which  the  Executive  of  a  State  can  fill  by  temporary 
appointment. 

Again,  in  the  last  Idaho  legislature,  also  in  that  of  Washington,  the 
greater  portion  of  each  session  was  wasted  in  protracted  struggles  in 
choosing  a  Senator.  The  last  legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware  was 
en  I  in  a  turbulent  contest  from  early  in  January,  1895,  until  May 

9  of  that  year,  the  right  of  the  person  then  claiming  to  have  been 
chosen  being  disputed,  and  resulting  in  a  contest  now  pending  in  the 
United  Sta1  All  ar  •  familiar,  too,  with  the  recent  disgraceful 

niggle   in  Kentucky  which  was  prolonged   throughout  the  entire  ses- 
sion <>f  the  legislature  <>f  that  State,  resulting  in  a  failure  to  choose. 
It  will  1h-  observed  that  these  distracting  cont        and  failures  are 
A  confined  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  country,  but  occur  in  all 
ad  in  the  old  i  in  the  new  State       The  frequent 

failures  to  choose  bj  Legislatures— and  if  Senators  were  chosen  by 
popular  vote  there  would  be  do  such  failures— have  repeatedly  and 

Onetimes    for    many    months   deprived  Statea    III    which   such    failures 

ha  irred  of  their  constitutional  representation  and  suffrage  in  the 

For  instance,  the  S        of  Washington  was  thus  deprived  from 

'•!  18  until  February  L9,  I         b  period  of  two  years,  lacking 

fifteen  d         Montana  had  a  vacancy  from  March  8,  L898,  until  Janu 
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my  16,  1895,  more  than  twenty-two  months  ;  Wyoming  from  March  3, 
1893,  until  January  23,  1895  ;  while  Delaware  still  has  a  vacancy  which 
has  existed  since  March  3,  1895. 

Another  vital  objection  to  the  choosing  of  Senators  by  the  legisla- 
tures, and  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  legislature  whose  business  it  is  to 
choose  a  Senator,  every  consideration  is  lost  sight  of  except  as  to  how 
the  candidates,  if  elected,  will  vote  on  the  question  of  senatorship. 
This  becomes  the  vital  issue  in  all  such  campaigns,  while  the  question 
as  to  the  candidate's  qualifications  or  fitness  for  the  business  of  general 
legislation,  or  as  to  the  views  he  entertains  upon  the  great  subjects  of 
material  interest  to  the  State — taxation,  assessments,  schools,  internal 
improvements,  revenue,  corporations,  appropriations,  salaries  and  fees 
of  officers,  trusts,  municipal  affairs,  civil  and  criminal  code,  apportion- 
ment, and  other  like  important  subjects — is  wholly  ignored,  and  thus, 
not  unfrequently,  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  State  are  made  to 
suffer  from  the  very  fact  that  the  question  of  the  selection  of  a  Senator 
is  a  distracting  and  disturbing  element,  not  only  in  the  legislature  itself, 
but  in  the  primary  and  other  elections  involving  the  selection  of 
members  of  the  legislature. 

Another  strong  reason  in  favor  of  the  change  is  the  fact  that  after 
much  discussion  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  demands  it.  This  is 
not  a  mere  passing  craze,  similar  to  the  humors  and  whims  that  at 
times  take  possession  of  certain  classes.  An  educated,  enlightened 
public  opinion  has  taken  hold  upon  the  subject,  and  the  demand  for 
the  change  is  loud  and  emphatic.  It  is  pronounced,  earnest,  impera- 
tive, not  only  among  the  individual  voters,  but  the  public  press  of  the 
country,  representing  all  political  parties,  seems  to  be  almost  a  unit  on 
the  subject.  The  legislatures  of  no  less  than  ten  States,  including 
those  of  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio,  have  recently  memorialized 
Congress  for  the  change.  The  emphasis  given  to  this  popular  sentiment 
in  various  ways  is  very  properly  having  its  effect  in  Congress.  The 
first  proposed  amendment  touching  this  subject  was  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  writer  of  this  article  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Fiftieth  Congress,  December,  1887,  no  action  being  taken.  It  was  again 
introduced  by  him  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  And  the  first  speech  in 
support  of  this  proposed  change  ever  delivered  in  either  branch  oi  Con- 
gress was  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  Senate,  April  22,  L890. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  fust  session  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  tto  less  than  seventeen  different  resolutions  were  pi 
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sented  upon  this  subject,  and  at  that  session,  January  16,  1893,  one  of 
those  resolutions,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  passed 
the  House  of  [Representatives  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote ;  while 
in  the  Fifty-third  Congress  three  similar  amendments  were  presented 
in  the  Senate  and  twelve  in  the  House  by  as  many  different  members, 
and  on  July  21,  1894,  one  of  these  passed  the  House,  the  vote  being 
yeas  141,  nays  50.  At  the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  after  full  dis- 
cussion, the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  reported 
favorably  a  joint  resolution  proposing  this  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Many  further  reasons  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  proposed 
change.  There  is  a  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  proper  defer- 
ence is  not  given  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  the  de- 
mands and  interests  of  the  people,  and  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Senators  do  not  owe  their  positions  to  the  people,  who  are 
permanent,  but  to  the  legislatures,  which  are  transient  It  is  wholly 
immaterial  as  to  whether  this  belief  is  well-founded  or  otherwise. 
That  it  exists  to  an  alarming  extent,  all  must  admit;  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  removing  it  is  to  change  the  mode  of  choosing 
United  States  Senators  and  remit  the  choice  to  popular  vote.  Eestric- 
tions  of  any  kind  which  tend  to  prevent  a  full,  fair,  and  direct  ex- 
on  at  the  ballot-box  of  the  will  of  each  individual  voter,  whether 
native-  or  foreign-born,  white  or  black, — are  obnoxious  to  the  great 
fundamental  idea  upon  which  free  government  is  based.  Not  the  least 
offensive  of  these  restrictions  imposed  by  our  present  system  is  that 
which  deprives  the  individual  voter  of  the  right  to  cast  his  vote 
directly,  and  without  circumlocution  through  vicarious  instrumentali- 
ties, for  a  United  5  Senator. 

hi  conclusion,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  may 

thus  summarized : 

Fii         United  .  ra,  like  members  of  the  National  House 

of  Representatives,  are,  under  our  system,  elective  officers  as  contra- 
distinguished from  federal  judges  who  do  not  come  within  that  <-.-i t.-- 

y,  and  the  proposition  to  elect  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  | pie  is,  it  is 

believed,  elemental  i  fundamental  when  considered  in  the 

light  of  the  underlying  principle  upon  which  individual  suffrage  is 

h:i-'-<l.     Tli f  the  right  of  Buffi        implies  the  right,  or  at 

■  ild  '-any  with  it  the  right,  to  exercise  it  directly  and  not  < ',<-,,- 
'/.  The  political  and  moral  supremacy  of  the  people  can  only  in 
this  manner  be  rightfully  expressed  and  maintained 
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Second.  It  will  afford  a  prompt  and  efficient  remedy  for  the  mani- 
fest evils  made  possible  by,  and  unfortunately  resulting  too  frequently 
from,  the  present  system  of  senatorial  elections,  namely,  the  great 
length  of  time  consumed  in  the  election  and  resulting  frequently  in  a 
failure  to  choose,  the  consequent  distraction  of  the  legislative  mind 
from  important  legislative  business,  and  the  political  and  personal 
controversies,  ill  feeling,  and  strife  which  are  the  usual — the  almost 
inevitable — accompaniments. 

Third.  It  will  render  less  possible,  and  therefore  tend  to  the  dis- 
couragement of,  the  use  of  improper  means  to  influence  the  control  of 
senatorial  elections. 

Fourth.  It  will  greatly  diminish  the  temptation  to  gerrymander 
senatorial  and  representative  districts  by  State  legislatures  in  the 
interest  of  the  political  party  in  control. 

Fifth.  It  will  be  an  enlargement  of  the  political  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual voter  relating  to  suffrage,  and,  therefore,  a  concession  upon  the 
part  of  the  Government,  the  effect  of  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
salutary  in  tending  to  discourage  unjust  criticism  of  the  Senate  and 
its  individual  members. 

Sixth.  It  will  in  a  great  measure  eliminate  from  primary  and 
other  elections,  involving  the  selection  of  members  of  the  legislature, 
one  great  cause  for  irritation  and  unseemly  contention  wherein  as  a 
rule  the  question  upon  which  everything  is  made  to  turn  is  as  to  how 
this  or  that  man  will  vote  for  Senator,  rather  than  upon  the  question 
as  to  his  fitness  for  the  office  of  legislator. 

Seventh.  No  reform  movement  will  so  effectively  as  this  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  "  boss  rule"  and  the  elimination  of  political  "  bosses" 
from  American  politics  in  State,  county,  and  municipal  elections. 

Eighth.  A  thoroughly-aroused  and  enlightened  public  opinion 
demands  the  change. 

Hence,  unless  some  good  reasons  exist  to  the  contrary,  this  demand 
should  be  respected  by  Congress,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  giving  the 
people  of  the  several  States  through  their  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
latures an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  question. 

The  principal  objection  urged  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  one  based  wholly  upon  the  unwarranted  assumption  that  it 
would  in  cileet  disturb  the  political  relation  now  existing  between  the 
States  respectively  and  the  National  Government,  ami  ohange  the 
character  of  senatorial  representation  from  that  of  the  States  in  their 

sovereign  or   political   capacity,  as   is   QOW  the  oase   under  the  existing 
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provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  would  thus,  as  it  is  alleged,  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  one  of  the  great  principles  of  checks  and  balances 
upon  which  our  Government  is  organized. 

The  answer  to  this,  as  already  indicated,  is  brief  though  conclusive. 
The  proposed  amendment  neither  interferes  with  the  existing  ratio  of 
State  representation  in  the  Senate,  nor  with  the  character  of  the  repre- 
sentation itself.  It  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  invade  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  which  its  framers  intended  never  should  be 
destroyed,  namely,  the  principle  of  equal  State  suffrage  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  in  no  respect  changes  the  relation  now  existing 
between  the  States  respectively  and  the  National  Government ;  the 
existing  sovereignty  of  each  in  its  respective  sphere  is  not  in  the 
slightest  manner  disturbed. 

If  it  be  true  that  Senators  now  are,  in  virtue  of  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  the  distinctive  representatives  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  or  political  capacity,  then  this  is  not  changed,  nor  is  the 
principle  involved  in  such  representation  invaded  in  any  respect  what- 
ever by  the  proposed  amendment  It  is  the  mode  of  choosing  Senators 
that  will  alone  be  affected,  and  not  the  capacity  or  character  in  which 
they  shall  serve,  whether  as  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the 
States  as  political  entities,  or  of  the  people.  The  ratio  of  representa- 
tion which  each  State  must  continue  to  have  in  the  Senate  remains 
tolly  unaffected.  Whatever  sovereign  functions  attach  to  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Governments  within  their  respective  spheres  under 
existing  conditions  will  be  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished.  The 
people  of   t!      -  mow  choose  their  Senators,  but  only  indirectly 

through  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  This,  and  this  only, 
is  soughl  to  be  changed,  thus  enabling  the  people  to  do  directly  that 
which  t!        an  now  do  only  in  a  vicarious  manner. 

All  other  objections  urged  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
bead  thai  the  people,  as  a  whole,  cannot  1m-  trusted  to  choose  their  own 
law-mal  Wh&\         may  have  beeu  the  distrust  in  this  respect  in 

the  mind-  of  some  of  the  men  who  i        members  of  the  Constitutional 
invention,     a  distrust  entailed  by   English  conceptions  and  monar- 
chical notions, — it         f.-  to  Bay  do  harm  is  likely  to  come  to  represen- 
tative i'  publican  government  in  America  by  intrusting  to  the  qualified 
of  the  nation  th<        ht  to  choose  by  popular  vote  the  men 

who  are  to  make  their  !  and   National. 

John  ii.  Mitchell. 


MODERN   NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE.—  II 

Jonas  Lie  gave  us  his  first  book  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
since  then  we  have  had  a  book  every  year.  They  glided  into  our  life 
quietly,  regularly,  like  a  mail  steamer  laying  by,  after  a  long  and  hard 
voyage,  at  a  certain  hour,  in  a  certain  place,  saluted  with  national  flags 
from  the  custom-house,  by  friends,  and  by  those  who  expected  some- 
thing. Among  the  latter  the  ladies  were  always  in  a  great  majority, 
and  it  is  not  merely  an  incident  Not  only  is  every  great  psychological 
fact  treated  in  a  discreet  manner  which  pleases  the  lady  of  culture,  but 
it  is  principally  she  he  draws,  her  cause  he  speaks.  As  it  has  been  said 
that  the  higher  culture  of  a  people  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
pianos  in  the  country,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  deeper  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility in  a  people  can  be  measured  by  the  place  which  women 
hold  in  the  homes.  In  his  calm,  clear  drawings  of  our  grandparents, 
our  parents,  and  ourselves,  up  to  this  very  day,  the  measure  is  put  to 
rights  for  us.    But  we  must  use  it  ourselves.     He  only  narrates. 

In  the  times  of  our  grandparents,  Norway  was  a  cozy  little  domain 
of  bureaucracy,  boisterous  captains,  fat  parsons,  omnivorous  jurists, 
navy  officers  with  hankerings  after  the  nobility,  judges  and  magistrates 
with  the  arrogance  of  small  potentates.  Down  in  the  sailor's  hut  and  up 
in  the  shipowner's  house  the  house-father  stood  as  the  representative 
of  the  social  order  of  the  patriarchs,  master  by  the  grace  of  God. 
About  1840  a  modest  movement  toward  political  liberty  was  begun, 
but  it  did  not  become  dangerous  to  the  "  establishment "  until  about 
1860.  It  pushed  onward,  however,  soon  touching  also  the  social 
relations;  and  when  its  literature  entered  the  field,  providing  the  poli- 
ticians with  ideas  of  a  dissolving  and  expansive  character,  a  storm 
burst  over  the  country,  with  calumnies  and  baokbitings,  with  social 
ostracism  and  ecclesiastical  excommunications.  But  was  it  to  be 
wondered  at?  All  those  people  were  suddenly  awakened  from  the 
firm  belief  that  the  "establishment"  was  founded,  socially  and  politi- 
cally, on  solid  Bible-ground  nol  to  In-  shaken.  But  while  this  battle 
was  still  raging,  Jonas  Lie  went  to  the  doors  in  the  rear  and  into  the 

houses,  apparently  without  any  particular  aim — at  least  be  told  no  one 
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what  he  -wanted  there.  But  when  he  came  out  again  he  brought  with 
him  the  habits,  the  customs,  the  ideas  of  the  "  establishment  "  from  its 
golden  days.  It  was  not  the  worst  homes  but  the  best  he  had  searched, 
and  when  we  saw  what  he  had  found,  we  asked  involuntarily,  "  But 
is  that  worth  keeping?  "  Xext  moment,  however,  we  added,  "Yes, 
there  is  something  in  it  which  must  be  spared,"  and  that  is  the  glory  of 
his  authorship.  In  one  of  his  later  books  he  chastises  with  great  dignity 
that  small  part  of  the  Norwegian  youth  which  has  been  unpatriotic 
enough  to  become  boisterous  agents  for  the  Parisian  decadence.  But 
even  here  he  is  perfectly  impartial ;  he  gives  them  their  due.  He  also 
does  justice  in  his  representation  of  woman.  How  is  she  looked  upon  ? 
And  what  is  she  herself  looking  after  ?  The  measurement  is  not  alto- 
gether in  her  favor,  consequently  not  altogether  in  favor  of  society 
either.  But  in  the  ruin  and  devastation  one  feels  the  work  of  spring 
and  not  of  fall ;  it  is  health  casting  off  disease. 

His  latest  book,  "  When  the  Sun  Sets,"  is  as  excellent  as  those 
preceding  it,  though  without  adding  anything  new.  The  subject  is  an 
unfaithful  wife  who  keeps  the  whole  family  in  deadly  suspense  until 
the  husband,  a  physician,  gets  rid  of  her  by  poison.  Thus  peace  is 
restored  in  his  home  and  no  outsider  suspects  what  has  been  done. 
Psychologically  this  picture  is  undoubtedly  true;  at  any  rate  it  is 
interesting.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  plot  is  not  derived 
from  French  literature  rather  than  from  Scandinavian  life.  In  France 
th        :ual  relations  play  a  much  larger  rdle  than  in  Norway,  and  con- 

[uently  marriage  stands  somewhat  lower.  With  us  woman  is  not 
the  property  of  man  any  more,  and.   even   when  canght  sinning,  she 

cannot  righteously  be  shot,  stabbed,  or  poisoned  to  death     We  begin 

-  understand  that  it  is  b  to  l«-t  an  unfaithful  wife  follow  him  she 
lores  than  to  slay  her.     She  belongs  more  to  him  than  to  the  husband 

she  doei  not  love,  and  under  no  circumstances  can   a   human   being 

bo         a  piece  of  property.  Those  few  esses — always  in  the  big  cities 

— in  which  a  husband  tali  »  frightful  and,!  may  add,  so  cowardly  a 

reng                       his  love  u  no  long        turned,  but  secretly  be- 

d — are  not  tl  i  a  fruit  of  the  reading  of  French 

.d  criminal   store  That  Sense  of   honor  which  cannot  feel 

1  led  with  less  than  an  expiation  in  blood  has  begUU  to  lool  some- 
what anl  I  and  phari  l  to  d  Butby  what  lie  paints 
th                                       for  i                '       consciously  or  oncon* 

finer  conception  «<f  man,  his  higher  view  of  the  rac 
him  to  do  :-•-.     We  ."-hall  probably  live  t<»  see  Scandinavian 
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literature  separate  itself  entirely  from  Romanic  literature  in  the  chapter 
of  adultery.  In  another  novel  Jonas  Lie  introduces  us  to  a  family 
of  distinction.  After  many  futile  starts,  the  children  turn  out  to  be 
good-for-nothing  ;  miserable,  and  in  her  wrath,  the  proud  mother  blows 
up  herself  and  them  with  dynamite.  But  this  startling  finale — is  n't 
that  too  an  imp  of  French  contagion  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  truer 
to  northern  character  if  she  had  taken  them  to  the  potato-field  and 
begun  discing? 

O  CO  C 

Jonas  Lie's  art  has  no  side-shows.  It  is  concentrated  with  strong 
directness  on  the  task  in  hand.  In  such  a  case  one  should  expect  to 
find  the  plot  very  elaborate ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Large  prominent  pic- 
tures of  strongly  concentrated  scenes  are  also  rare.  The  narrative 
moves  along  smoothly  through  minor  details  of  characterization,  often 
exquisitely  fine,  through  every-day  events,  more  or  less  plastically 
represented,  and  by  the  aid  of  connecting  remarks,  always  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  characters.  Often  we  meet  with  a  droll  but  never- 
theless winning  inaptitude  ;  we  see  at  once  the  line  sought  for  and  the 
means  applied  to  find  it.  But  those  difficulties  never  appear  at  points 
where  even  a  master  might  feel  embarrassed,  but  on  the  contrary  just 
at  points  over  which  the  bungler  skips  easily.  The  greater  the  diffi- 
culty, the  easier  to  him ;  he  is  embarrassed  only  when  handling  that 
which  is  easy.  Nor  does  the  language  flow  redundantly  from  his  pen, 
though  it  is  always  sufficient  for  the  demand.  When  the  narrative 
begins  to  gather  around  the  decision,  the  reader  notices  with  admiration 
how  much  has  been  quietly  prepared  and  how  free  and  clear  the  char- 
acters stand  in  the  perspective.  This  is  to  some  degree  the  result  of 
his  method  of  narrating, — always  placing  the  objects  in  the  calm  light  of 
a  shaded  lamp.  He  may  stand  by  and  look  down  between  the  linos 
with  a  roguish  smile ;  but  the  lines  themselves  are  not  allowed  to 
laugh.  His  soul  may  be  trembling  with  indignation  or  exultation,  but 
the  moment  the  feeling  begins  to  make  the  picture  unsteady,  some 
indifferent  words  are  dropped  in,  and  everything  is  smooth  again.  The 
heat  is  there,  but  mildly  distributed  through  the  whole.  Year  after 
year,  always  at  the  same  time, — just  before  Christmas, — those  novels 
come  home  to  us  from  across  the  sea  (for  Jonas  Lie  always  lives 
abroad),  visiting  every  harbor  along  our  coast  and  received  with 
steadily  increasing  gratitude  by  large  and  growing  numbers  of  readei 
But  what  a  surprise  and  disappointment,  when  one  Christinas  there 
came,  instead  of  those  homespun  stories  which  we  used  to  read  while 
the  apples  were  baking  on  the  stove,  |  book  full  of  the  wildest,  weird- 
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est  tales — trolls,  phantom-ships,  and  huge  birds  with  human  reason, 
reflections  of  ourselves  immensely  magnified  by  the  air,  the  sun,  and 
the  earth !  And  next  Christmas  came  another  book  of  the  same  kind. 
These  tales  are  the  outlines  of  powerful  poetical  conceptions,  by 
themselves  grand  and  marvellous.  None  who  read  and  understood 
them  could  doubt  any  more  that  in  one  way  or  another  some  external 
pressure  had  for  years  kept  Jonas  Lie  fettered  by  work  which  was  too 
small  for  his  powers  and  consequently  toilsome ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  born  to  hunt  over  the  heights,  where  the  wide  survey  can 
be  taken,  where  life  is  always  healthy  and  dreams  always  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  nature.  What  vigor  in  that  which  had  been  forced  down, 
since  late  in  years  it  could  still  break  forth  with  such  a  luxuriance ! 
And  what  sadness  in  knowing  that  with  a  small  people  it  is  always  mere 
chance  whether  a  great  creative  genius  ever  reaches  to  its  true  poetical 
sphere  !  That  form  of  narrative  which  Jonas  Lie  has  been  compelled 
to  work  out  for  himself  has  certainly  the  bright  gleam  and  the  free 
breath  from  the  heights  toward  which  his  longings  were  drawn.  But 
ho  werfully  would  that  brightness  and  that  freedom  have  swung 

around  us,  if  from  his  youth  he  had  taken  us  along  with  him  up  those 
romantic  heights  I  For  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  the  romantic  element  of  the  period,  cloudy  at  first,  but  so 
much  the  strom  ad  the  more  radiant  afterward  ;  that  far  above  the 
dreary  clearing-tip  of  the  Naturalists  he  now  would  have  soared  like 
.ylarl.  whom  it  is  still  morning.     Though  in  those 

igular  talcs  a  rich   thought    has  marked  out    the  goal   and  a  great 

imagination  lit  wings  to  flight,  they  have  hardly  achieved  more 

than   givk  ly   here  and   there  a  full-born    work   of  art; 

for  i   the  Strongest  power  cannot  reach  maturity  when  hedged  in. 

Sere  comes  the  most  elegant  or — to  tell  the  truth — the  only  elegant 

I  in  the  whole  No:        an  fl<         Two  Long,  glittering  steel  tubes 

in  front  and  HI   that  the  vessel  is  not  sailing  for  pleasure      But 

•firing  cannons  an-  the  v<-ry  fo  i  is  everything  aboard, 
—  shapely,   elaborate,   though    qoI   according  to   fashion,   only 

own   ideas,  in   spite  of   fashion,  even  proudly 

challenging  it. 

In  the  fall  of  \'~7"    I  present   at    the  eelebrated    hall    which  the 

ident,  M  •  al  MoMahon,  gave  in  tin-  palace  <>f  Versailles. 
1  lino!  made  tl.  md  of  the  grand  gallery  of  mirrors  together  with 
the  Noi        an  giant— the  painter  Fritz  Thaulow, — when  1  discovered 
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a  young  man  still  more  striking  than  Thaulow  himself.  He  was  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  thousands  present.  I  met  him 
in  the  glamour  of  the  place,  the  pomp,  the  music  ;  still  he  looked  like 
a  revelation  of  a  taller  and  stronger  race.  Everybody  looked  at  him, 
only  they  could  not  understand  why  he  wore  none  of  his  grand  crosses, 
for  certainly  he  was  at  least  a  royal  prince  from  some  far-off  snowland 
in  whose  people  the  power  of  race  is  still  felt  And  I  shall  not  deny 
that  I  was  proud  when  he  addressed  me  in  Norwegian.  It  was  Alex- 
ander Kjelland.  Complete  and  finished,  this  favorite  of  the  gods 
stepped  into  our  literature  with  new  subjects,  a  new  style,  and  a  splen- 
dor over  his  works  as  over  his  person  when  in  the  Versailles  gallery 
of  mirrors.  If  he  had  devoted  himself  to  fashion,  he  would  certainly 
have  become  the  favorite  of  all.  Every  quality,  external  or  internal, 
which  is  demanded  in  order  to  become  the  choice  of  the  drawing- 
rooms,  or  the  enfant  gate  of  a  whole  people,  was  his,  and  no  doubt  he 
was  tempted  by  that  energetic  vitality  which  bubbles  in  every  sen- 
tence he  has  written.  Nevertheless,  Alexander  Kjelland  is  the  most 
manly  character  in  our  literature. 

If  style  is  understood  to  be  the  power  of  an  intellectually  interest- 
ing personality  to  make  itself  felt  solely  in  the  expression  and  through 
the  form,  regardless  of  the  matter  treated ;  and  again,  with  respect 
to  the  form,  regardless  of  its  polish,  its  dexterity,  its  harmony,  and 
simply  as  the  self -revelation  of  one  soul  to  other  souls — well !  then 
Alexander  Kjelland's  style  is,  since  the  time  of  Ludwig  Holberg,  the 
most  perfect  in  the  literature  common  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  cer- 
tainly in  the  Norwegian  part  of  it,  and  I  think  also  in  the  Danish. 
No  other  style  is  at  once  so  witty  and  so  weighty,  so  simple  and  so 
manly ;  it  reminds  one  of  a  young  animal  sporting ;  it  is  a  tiger's 
spring,  but  graceful.  And  it  has  yet  another  power.  When  his  deep 
intimacy  with  nature  or  his  truly  fraternal  love  for  his  kind  is  allowed 
full  play,  he  finds  colors  so  delicate  as  otherwise  are  met  with  only  in 
sentimental  art.  But  in  all  he  has  written,  there  is  not  one  drop  of 
sentimentalism.  With  him  everything  is  sharp,  fresh,  radiant ;  and 
whenever  the  expression  becomes  ingratiating,  beware  ! — it  is  covering 
an  attack. 

I  wish  to  give  a  quotation,  the  only  one  I  shall  use.  It  may  lose  a 
great  deal  by  being  translated,  but  1  am  nevertheless  sure  it  will  take 
the  reader.  I  have  selected  it  from  his  most  aggressive  novel, 
11  Arbeidsf oik "  (" Laboringmen "y     lie  goes  into  a  hou         the  veriest 

bureaucracy,  not  quietly,  like  Jonas  Lie,  in  Older  to  dust  off  and  >.oe, 
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but  in  order  to  throw  every  bit  and  bundle  out  into  the  street.  There 
are  tears  in  his  laughter  while  he  is  at  the  work,  but  he  is  too  furious 
to  be  a  looker-on  while  such  homes  play  havoc  among  the  people  and 
push  numbers  of  them  into  the  emigration  boat  Suddenly  he  stops 
working  and  rests  awhile  in  an  idyl  like  this : 

"  The  banks  of  the  Nile  were  packed  with  birds,  broiling  in  the  glowing  sun. 
They  picked  at  their  feathers  and  smoothed  them,  and  then  flapped  their  wings 
to  try  them,  and  lazily  snatched  one  of  the  worms  or  lizards  swarming  in  the 
swamps.  Food  was  indeed  too  plentiful,  it  was  too  hot,  too  quiet ;  they  longed 
for  cold  rain,  cloudy  weather  and  a  spanking  breeze.  Innumerable  flocks  of 
wild  geese  swam  about  in  the  pools  between  the  rushes  and  out  to  the  far- 
reaching  swamps.  Here  and  there,  rising  above  the  others,  the  storks  and  the 
herons  stood  on  one  leg,  crouching  and  hanging  their  heads ;  they  felt  bored, 
frightfully  bored.  All  kinds  of  snipes  and  water-fowls,  lapwings,  ruffs,  brent- 
geese, water-hens,  quails,  swallows — yes,  even  the  common  starling, — all  bored  I 

"The  ibis  felt  scandalized  by  the  presence  of  that  foreign,  shabbily-dressed 
trash,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  lower  itself  by  complaining  to  the  ridiculous 
flamingoes  which  otherwise  it  so  utterly  despised.  The  crocodiles  blinked  their 
slimy  pale-green  eyes,  now  and  then  snatching  a  fat  goose,  that  raised  a  cry  and 
a  clatter  which  were  answered  up  and  down  the  river,  at  last  dying  away  in  the 
distance — far  away.  And  again  the  stillness  of  the  desert  reigned  throughout 
the  glowing  landscape  and  among  that  host  of  drowsy  birds,  sitting  and  waiting 
for — they  did  n't  quite  know  what  they  were  waiting  for.  Then  a  little  gray 
bird  flew  straight  up  in  the  air,  hung  quiet  there  for  one  moment  and,  flapping 
its  wings  with  great  rapidity,  poured  forth  a  tiny  bit  of  a  twitter;  then  it 
descended  and  hid  itself  in  the  grass. 

"  All  the  birds  had  raised  their  heads  and  listened.  And  at  once  there  was  a 
jabbering  and  a  gabbling  and  a  great  bustle  in  every  nook.  Young  foppy  snipes 
flew  up  making  cartwheels  in  the  air,  to  show  what  expert  flyers  they  were. 
But  the  cranes  were  more  sensible  ;  they  held  a  general  hum  ting  to  consider  the 
lark's  proposal  to  break  up.  All  of  them  had  recognized  the  lark  by  its  notes, 
although  it  had  but  two  or  thr»e,  the  full  power  of  song  not  being  in  its  throat 
Bui  while  the  cranes  held  council  a  terrible  splash  was  heard  and  the  sky 
darkened.  The  wild  geese  were  breaking  up.  Divided  in  huge  flocks  they  began 
circling  in  the  air  ;  then,  forming  a  line,  they  started  northward,  and  soon  their 
lost  in  the  distance*  In  I. lark  throngs  the  starlings  rose,  the  lapwings 
followed,  in  COnpleS  the  storks  screwed  themselves  up  in  the  air,  high  up,  and, 

.ruing  almost  invisible,  they  fringed  their  way  toward  the  North.     The  great 

rioi  e  and  uproar,  of  course,  upset  the  crane-,'  meeting  ;  all  the  world  was  bent  on 

ray,  there  vrai  DO  time  left  for  considering.      Kvery  moment  new  flockfl 

of  birds  pa    ed  over  North  A frica,  and,  looking; down,  each  with  its  beak  greeted 

tli"  up  in,  blue  Mediterranean.     The  nightingales  tarried  the  longest;  but  when 

the  Dani  h  birds  started  they  too,  for  <>i'l  friendship's  sake,  went  sway.    The 

travelling  fever  had  spread  to  such  an  extent,  that,  e\.n  the  swallow  and  the 
CUCkoOS  went,  along  ;  at    all   STCntS  they  would  cross  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 

the  meantime  they  could  make  op  their  minds  what  to  do  next.  The  ibis  had 
regain'  d  Itsoompo  ore  audi  like  an  archbishop,  strutted  with  gravity  along  the 
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beach,  the  rosy  flamingoes  making  way  for  His  Grace,  while  with  a  solemn  air 
they  drooped  their  foolish  heads  with  the  broken  bill. 

"It  grew  quieter  and  hotter  along  the  Nile,  and  the  crocodiles  had  now  to  be 
content  with  nigger-beef  and,  on  rare  occasions,  with  that  of  a  tough  English 
tourist. 

"  But  day  and  night  the  birds  of  passage  were  on  their  way  to  the  North. 
And  as  a  flock  reached  well-known  places  and  recognized  their  homes,  they 
descended,  crying  "goodbye"  to  those  who  were  bound  for  a  longer  journey. 
And  so  they  spread  life  and  merriment  throughout  old  frozen  Europe — in  woods, 
on  fields,  around  the  houses  of  the  people,  far  out  among  the  rushes  and  on  the 
big  quiet  lakes.  In  Italy  they  shimmered  with  clusters  of  tiny  rose-buds,  up 
toward  Southern  France.  The  apple-trees  were  snowed  over  with  pinky  blos- 
soms, and  on  the  Parisian  boulevards  the  leaves  of  the  chestnut-tree  were  about 
to  burst  their  glossy,  tenacious  covers.  The  good  people  of  Dresden  stood  on  the 
"Bruhlsche"  Terrace,  basking  in  the  sun  and  watching  blocks  of  ice  drifting 
down  the  river  and  piling  up  before  the  massive  pillars  of  the  bridge.  But 
farther  north  it  was  cold,  with  patches  of  snow  here  and  there,  and  a  cutting 
wind  from  the  North  Sea.  On  their  way  the  larks  had  decreased  in  number, 
many  of  them  having  their  homes  on  the  fields  near  Leipzig,  others  on  the  heath 
of  Luneburg.  When  the  remainder  reached  Slesvig,  the  Danish  larks  asked  the 
Norwegians  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  wait  there  awhile  and 
see  how  the  weather  turned  out.  In  Jutland  the  snow  still  lay  in  the  ditches  and 
on  the  fences,  and  the  northwest  wind  shook  the  beeches  of  old  Denmark,  their 
rolled-up  leaves  snugly  wrapped  in  their  brown  covers.  Behind  rocks  and  under 
the  heather  birds  crouched,  a  few  of  them  venturing  near  the  farm  houses, 
where  the  sparrows  kicked  up  as  if  they  were  masters  there. 

"  All  agreed  that  they  had  started  too  early,  and  if  they  had  caught  the 
scapegrace  who  had  lured  them  away  from  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  they  would 
have  plucked  his  feathers.  At  last  a  southerly  wind  sprang  up,  the  Norwegian 
birds  bade  "  goodbye"  and  across  the  sea  they  flew.  When  they  reached  home, 
Norway  looked  dreary  enough.  On  the  mountain  slopes  there  still  was  snow, 
and  in  the  dense  forests  it  lay  a  yard  high.  But  with  the  south  wind  came  rain 
and  soon  everything  was  changed — not  gradually  and  peaceably,  but  in  a  trice, 
— with  snow-slides  crashing,  and  torrents  roaring,  so  that  the  land  looked  like  a 
giant  washing  himself,  the  ice-cold  water  streaming  down  his  sinewy  limbs. 
Delicate  green  veils  hung  over  the  birches  on  the  mountain  slopes,  along  the  bay-.. 
the  fjords,  over  the  western  plains  facing  the  sea,  the  cloudberry-bogs,  along 
the  ridges,  clefts  and  crevices  and  the  narrow  valleys  among  the  mountains.  But 
the  mountain  peaks  remained  snow-covered,  as  if  the  old  rocks  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  raise  their  caps  to  such  a  flighty  madcap  of  a  rammer.  The  sun 
shone  with  warmth  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  wind  coming  from  the  south  n  M 
fraught  with  more  warmth,  and  at  last  the  cuckoo  arrived,  as  grand  master  of 
ceremonies,  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order  ;  hither  and  thither  he  flew,  then 
seated  himself  in  a  snug  nook  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  thiokel  end  QTOwed, 
Spring  has  come  ! — at  last  old  Norway  was  complete.  And  there  she  lay — 
radiant  and  beautiful  in  the  blue  sea, — so  lean  and  poor,  so  fresh  ami  sound, 
smiling  like  a  clean-washed  child. 

"In  the  havens  along  the  coast  were  life  and  buttle,  and  the  white  sails 
glided  out  from  among  the  rocks  and  mad.'  their  way  across  the  left,  The  snow  - 
shoes  wa-re  stuck  up  under  the  rafters  in  the  ceiling,  the  fur-coats  well  powdered 
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with  camphor  and  hung  away  ;  and,  just  like  the  bear  when  he  comes  out  of 
his  lair  and  shakes  his  shaggy  coat,  so  the  people  shook  their  heavy  limbs,  spat  in 
their  hands  and  started  their  spring  work.  Down  the  river  went  the  rafts,  pad- 
dled through  the  cold  snow-water,  and  in  the  broad,  fertile  parts  of  the  country  the 
ploughs  were  cutting  long,  black  furrows  ;  up  north  the  people  were  busy  with 
the  salted  cod,  spread  out  upon  the  bare  mountains  ;  on  the  western  plains  near 
the  sea  came  wagon-loads  of  seaweed  to  be  strewn  on  the  fields,  while  on  a  hill 
stood  a  little  blear-eyed  man  looking  after  a  fallow  horse." 

Is  there  any  people  that  has  a  more  beautiful  national  hymn,  al- 
though this  is  not  written  in  verse  ?  But  how  did  it  happen  that  a 
writer  who  is  the  proudest  character  in  Norwegian  literature,  who  has 
drawn  portraits — Else,  for  instance — which  belong  to  the  finest  art  our 
time  has  produced,  and  who  has  exalted  his  native  country,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  above  quotation — how  did  it  happen  that  such  a  writer 
was  compelled  to  abandon  literature?  that  the  Storthing  repeatedly 
refused  to  grant  him  the  pension  which  all  his  colleagues  enjoy  ?  that 
not  only  "  the  right  "  to  the  last  man  agreed  in  that  refusal,  but  a  large 
part  of  "the  left"  too,  and  that  at  a  time  when  "the  left"  was  in 
power  ?  It  happened  during  a  heavy  political  disturbance.  Politics 
can  be  the  noblest  part  of  the  life  of  a  people,  and  ought  always  to  be 

for  it  is  the  highest  form  our  time  knows  for  love  to  one's  neighbor ; 
but  sometimes,  and  not  so  rarely  either,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  na- 
tional crudity.  Every  people  has  something  which  makes  one  proud 
of  belonging  to  it,  but  every  people  has  also  something  which  is  humili- 
atii         If  we  have  powers  ourselves,  it  is  the  humiliation  and  not  the 

Le  which  strengthens  our  lo  Alexander  Kjelland  proved  it — 

and  that  was  his  crime.     The  situation  was  critical.      Around  his  noble 

ship  closely  gathered  all  the  anxiety  ami  pious  despondency  of  scared 

conservatism,  with  a  great  deal  of  vulgarity  and  stupidity  on  the  out- 
skirts. By  "  vulgarity"  I  do  not  refer  to  the  poor  outcasts  clamoring 
and  fighting  around  the  heaps  of  refuse,  the  only  things  left  them; 
J  think  of  the  rabble  in  the  service  of  hypocrisy,  popular  infatuation, 
and  royal  favoritism  ;  I  think  of  the  unclean  instincts  germinating 
both  in  art  and  bn  On  the  bridge  of  the  gallant  vessel  stood  a 

man  who  had  pUTBUed  them  all  without,  mercy.      Now  it  was  their  turn. 

The gi         t politician  Norway  ever  had — Johan  Sverdrup— was  the. 

t  of  t         ibinet,  and  he  gathered  where  Alexander  Kjelland 
had  sowed     But,  in  the  critical  moment,  ami  for  the  of  political 

gain,  I  the  knight  of  our  Literature, a  knight  scm*  jinn-  h 

.'!,,   reproche.     Bow  many  more  Alexander  Kjellands  shall  fall  before 

itical  mora!.-  become  a  clean  thin;1  ? 
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I  also  mentioned  "stupidity."  "Well,  we  are  still  a  young  people 
with  no  artistic  tradition  ;  even  his  admiring  friends  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend what  Kjelland  was.  At  that  moment  Naturalism  reigned  su- 
preme, and  he  bewildered  many  a  mind,  slow  to  comprehend,  when  by 
a  few  strokes,  as  in  the  foreshortening  of  the  caricaturist,  he  gave  more 
than  the  most  arduous  pencilling  could  yield.  But  the  style  ?  Was 
his  style  not  duly  appreciated  ?  Yes  and  no !  Set  the  most  exquisite 
Chinese  porcelain  before  an  average  Norwegian  who  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  comparing,  and  he  will  find  the  design  some- 
what flimsy  and  the  colors  a  little  weak.  How  can  he  understand  why 
the  French  place  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  among  their  most 
precious  book-treasures?  Even  the  letters  of  Alexander  Kjelland, 
though  as  yet  mostly  private,  would  be  enough  to  make  his  name 
cherished ;  anything  like  them  is  hardly  written  now-a-days.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  use  only  one  quotation  from  Norwegian  literature  and, 
because  he  has  been  ill-treated,  I  selected  from  Kjelland's  writings  the 
above  quotation,  which  will  make  every  reader  suspect  what  an  amount 
of  homely,  spirited  mirth  there  is  in  his  nature,  mirth  of  that  kind 
which  can  be  enjoyed  only  when  we  look  down  from  above,  and  at 
which  we  often  laugh  in  order  not  to  weep.  With  joy  I  hear  just  as  I 
am  finishing  these  lines  that  something  new  may  be  expected  from 
him. 

But  life  must  be  seen  from  all  sides.  Here  comes  a  great  writer 
from  the  Westland.  The  family  lived  in  plain  circumstances,  tossed 
about  by  the  sea  and  ill-used  by  pietism  and  narrow  fanaticism.  Such 
a  family  shall  certainly  not  teach  us  to  look  at  life  from  above. 
Personally  Arne  Garborg  began  as  an  anxious  believer  who  doubted ; 
then  he  became  a  doubter  who  believed,  that  is,  he  doubted  his  own 
doubt ;  and  finally  he  found  refuge  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  mysti- 
cism ;  making,  so  to  speak,  life's  voyage  with  a  round-trip  ticket.  This 
easily-impressible,  everlastingly-searching  character  can  most  aptly  be 
likened  to  a  commander  of  a  swift,  dark-striped  cruiser.  Anything 
up, — he  is  there,  suspicious,  sharp- tongued.  His  form  is  the  "  remark  ' 
falling  naturally,  calmly,  and  well-expressed.  An  uncommonly  sharp 
eye  looks  satirically  up  from  it,  but  in  the  next  moment  the  glance  bo- 
comes  kind,  even  warm.  He  is  the  "artist  of  the  remark,"  as  perfect 
as  no  one  else  is  in  our  language.  His  business  is  to  give  advice, 
counsel,  judgment,  concerning  anything  passing  by.  His  verdict  may 
be  and  probably  often  is  wrong,  because  be  is  nervously  uncertain  ami 
passionately  predisposed,  and  lias  any  amount  of  outside  erranda  to  do. 
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But  it  comes  so  strongly  that  it  clings  to  the  popular  mind.  One  has 
to  carry  it  along  until  it  wears  off  and  falls  away,  if,  in  the  meantime, 
it  has  not  grown  up  to  be  a  new  energy  within  us. 

Grarborg's  remarks  are  generally  short,  but  they  may  develop  into 
treatises,  novels,  poems,  as  the  occasion  may  demand.  His  verses  are 
melodious  and  his  narrative  is  firm.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other 
is  born  of  that  enthusiasm  and  that  agony  which  create  and  transport. 
They  are  imitations  masoned-up  with  fine  critical  sense,  and  Grarborg  is 
consequently  not  an  original  genius.  Nevertheless,  the  purpose,  the 
effect,  the  form  of  his  writings  have  secured  them  a  place  in  literature, 
at  least  so  far.  Yoltaire  himself  is,  in  literature  proper,  nothing  but  an 
artist  of  remarks.  "We  have  in  Norway  another  writer  of  high  rank, 
and  of  the  same  artistic  character,  Mrs.  Camilla  Collet,  the  talented  and 
energetic  champion  of  woman's  emancipation.  She  has  written  novels 
in  which,  with  eloquent  appeal  and  fiery  accent,  she  has  put  the  finger 
just  on  the  sore  spot,  and  done  so  with  good  effect.  But  the  special 
result  of  Arne  Garborg's  novels  is  a  break  made  into  the  pietism  of  the 
Westland  peasants,  for  in  Norway  the  well-to-do  peasant  is  a  reader  of 
literature.  Those  lively  people  of  the  Westland,  who  for  so  long  a 
time  have  been  betraved  by  their  own  imagination,  Arne  Garborg  has 
helped  to  look  beyond  the  Bible-bars.  But  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to 
be  a  Norwegian  in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  what  he  has 
done,  and,  alas  !  it  is  as  yet  only  a  beginning. 

A  modest  and  unpretentious  woman  once  said  that  the  female  sex 
is  only  a  frame  to  which  man  adds  the  picture ;  that,  as  a  poet,  she 
wants  to  imitate  man,  but  ought  to  restrain  herself  to  her  own  par- 
ticular vie?  If  such  a  thing  bad  been  said  to  "George  Eliot"  or 
('  Sand,"  those  two  writers  would  certainly  have  felt  embar- 

'•<1,  for  where  is  the  boundary-line  between  their  views  of  life  and 
man*-       The  readeiB  too  would  be  at  sea.     Now  and  then  they  might 

say,   "This  is  due  to  the  liner  sense  of  a  woman  ;  that  is  her  particular 

erieni  But  with  respect  to  the  great  bulk  of  their  writings  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  could  1  id      And  should  all  that  be  Stricken  out, 

though  it  belongs  to  the  big        sit  the  century  has  produced  ? 

'•<•  I  received  an  anonymous  Letter  speaking  <>f  a  new  book  just 
published     The  address  was  given  and  1  answered,  finishing  by  saying 

that  the  letter  was  written  by  ;t  woman.  Another  anonymous  letter 
arrived      It.  iraf   rather  sharp  and  :t    to   prove   by    tin;   form   and 

oontenta  of  the  first  that  I  was  mistaken  and  ft  poor  psychologist  Hut 
it  had  si       cript,  and  the  postscript  ran  thus:  "I  will  confess  to  you, 
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however,  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman."     The  anonymous  writer  was 
Amalie  Skram,  afterward  married  to  the  Danish  author,  ErikSkram. 

She  did  not  begin  writing  until  after  mature  age,  but  most  of  what 
she  first  wrote  was  unsavory  on  account  of  its  outspoken  Naturalism, 
and  it  took  some  time  before  she  became  what  "  respectable  "  people  call 
11  readable."  This  circumstance,  however,  proves  better  than  anything 
else  how  original  she  is.  The  hard  road  she  had  before  her  she  had 
herself  broken  and  levelled,  inch  by  inch.  But  that  power  of  will  and 
endurance  she  obtained  from  her  husband — or  from  any  other  man — as 
little  as  she  obtained  her  natural  powers  and  the  art  she  has  developed. 
How  many  of  her  works  are  studies  and  nothing  more,  has  now  become 
an  unimportant  question.  The  important  thing  is  that  she  succeeded 
in  producing  a  great  novel  like  "  Forraadt '  ("  Betrayed  "),  a  mas- 
terpiece of  psychological  depth  and  powerful  painting,  leaving  an 
impression  as  if  you  were  out  on  the  sea,  looking  down  into  the 
waters  and  meeting  there  a  pair  of  eyes,  though  no  face  could  be 
seen, — large  eyes,  opening  and  shutting,  opening  and  shutting,  but  as 
cold  as  the  sea  itself.  She  paints  secular  people  or  the  secular  side  of 
them,  that  is,  our  lifelong  slavery  and  more  or  less  useless  contest  with 
passions  and  external  circumstances.  She  rarely  paints  the  holiday 
side  of  people  and  never  holiday  people  themselves,  that  is,  the  power 
to  rise  above  surroundings,  partly  or  altogether.  And,  because  she 
chiefly  paints  the  secular  part  of  life,  the  sky  in  her  pictures  is  low 
and  gray.  They  resemble  the  pieces  of  Gerhard  Hauptmann,  whose 
singularly  hypnotizing  art  lures  us  farther  and  farther  into  a  long  bottle, 
and  hearing  it  being  corked,  we  exclaim,  "  Gracious  !  how  are  we  to  get 
out  again !  "  Amalie  Skram's  art  is  nimbler  ;  we  are  carried  along  more 
briskly  and  through  a  greater  variety,  but  not  without  a  similar  feeling 
of  oppression.  She  likes  best  to  portray  life  in  the  Westland,  people 
from  Bergen  and  its  vicinity, — her  birthplace  and  the  scene  of  her 
youth.  True  to  nature  she  paints  the  every-day  life  of  these  people) — 
their  sins,  their  illusions,  their  stubborn  perseverance, — and  DO  one  1 
done  it  better,  no  one  is  so  rich  in  original  studies.  It  is  not  possible 
to  look  at  a  photograph  of  Bergen  or  its  surroundings  without  peopling 
it  with  the  lively  and  striking  figures  from  her  pen. 

Yet  Alexander  Kjelland,  in  his  novel  u  Kortuna,"  has  drawn  a  lady 
from  Bergen,  Mrs.  Wencke,  in  whom  the  good  traditions  of  the  old 
commercial  city  unite  with  the  enlightened  wish  fox  progress  eharae- 
teristic  of  our  time.  Even  to-day  it  may  be  said  of  Bergen, — which 
still  maintains  a  steady  communication  across  the  sea  with  Kngland, 
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Germany,  France,  and  Spain, — that  its  inhabitants  are  more  eager  trav- 
elers and  possessed  of  a  livelier  aptitude  for  business  than  those  of  any- 
other  city  in  Norway,  probably  in  Scandinavia.  The  best  part  of  the 
population,  much  mixed  up  and  always  fanciful,  has  in  its  old  civiliza- 
tion a  safe  foundation  for  the  new.  Mrs.  Wencke  is  a  lovely  type  of  a 
lady  from  Bergen  with  all  her  characteristics  curiously  blended  together. 
Thus  she  becomes — I  shall  not  say  more  Bergensian  than  those  in  the 
gallery  of  Amalie  Skram,  for  that  would  be  wrong  ;  but  I  dare  say  that 
only  when  Alexander  Kjelland's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wencke  is  hung  in 
the  hall  we  have  to  pass  through  when  entering  into  and  returning  from 
the  gallery  of  Amalie  Skram, — only  then  has  the  latter  obtained  its 
necessary  supplement. 

I  should  be  very  much  mistaken  if  Amalie  Skram — she  and  nobody 
else,  or,  at  least,  she  before  anybody  else — has  not  stood  as  a  model  for 
Alexander  Kjelland's  Mrs.  Wencke.  For  that  character  compels  us  to 
think  of  Amalie  Skram  as  she  is  when  beaming  with  sympathy  and 
combativeness,  and  this  leads  us  to  believe  that  not  all  in  her  rich 
nature  has  been  worked  out  yet  Her  last  book  is  an  event  She 
entered  a  hospital  for  mental  diseases,  seeking  rest  and  wanting  nursing 
under  nervous  sufferings.  Thus  she  found  an  opportunity  to  study 
one  of  those  alienists  who  are  too  much  inclined  to  see  a  token  of 
alienation  in  any  contradiction,  and  who  in  the  vanity  of  their  infalli- 
bility commit  grave  errors.  Of  him,  the  patients,  the  nurses,  of  the 
whole  establishment,  she  gives  a  picture  so  clear  in  its  lines  and  so  in- 
teresting  by  its  contents  that  it  takes  its  place  beside  the  best  novels: 
its  title  is  "Professor  Hieronymus."  To  those  who  in  the  name  of 
humanity  attack  the  often  misused,  not  sufficiently  controlled  power 
of  th';  insane  asylums,  this  masterly  representation  of  the  interior  of 

ich  an         riishment  has  become  a  weapon  superior  in  strength  to  any 

other,  it  being  the  first  time  in  Literature  that  a  great  writer,  with  men- 

perfectly  sound,  has  bad  an  opportunity  to  make  such  a 

stui         But  in  another  respect  also  the  book  is  most,  interesting,  f<>r 

here  her  art  shon        'If  with  tl.         atesl  distinctness.     What,  is  its 

■t?    Simply  that  she  describes  only  what  she  has  seen  and  studied 

►  the  very  core ;  until  then  she  not  a  word  about  it,  and  conse- 

quent^ Deeds  so  rery  few  words  to  explain  it.  In  that,  respect 
sir  ery  opposite  to  Zola,  to  whom  she  is  often  compared.     He 

from  a  lo       utline,  and  only  m  tli<'  pen  runs  on  ami  one  sen- 
tence pushes  forth  the  other  the  picture  takes  form,  swelling  with  the 
1  with  on  the  w.'iy. 
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There  are  still  several  modern  Norwegian  poets  who  should  bo 
mentioned  here,  but  those  of  them  who  are  really  kings  in  their  own 
realms,  those  who  by  the  indisputable  right  of  true  personality  are 
masters  of  their  subjects  and  of  form,  could  not  be  introduced  here 
in  a  long  list  without  doing  them  injustice  ;  and  the  readers  of  maga- 
zines have  only  a  certain  amount  of  patience  denned  by  tradition. 
I  shall  therefore  select  from  among  them  only  two  representatives, 
my  choice  to  be  determined  simply  by  a  consideration  of  who  may 
appear  as  the  most  characteristic  to  a  foreign  public. 

Norway  too  has  become  a  tourist-land ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  so. 
Thus  it  may  happen  that  some  of  my  readers  have  been  up  on  those 
high  rocky  table-lands  and  felt  their  overwhelming  loneliness  while 
gazing  on  the  eternal  glaciers  far  off.  As  you  have  gone  on,  }-ou  may 
have  met  one  other  human  being ;  one — only  one.  He  or  she  sud- 
denly rose  like  a  vision,  came  nearer,  looked  around,  said  a  couple  of 
words  in  greeting,  passed  by  and  vanished.  But,  in  the  loneliness,  the 
impression  of  that  one  human  being, — its  gait,  figure,  eyes,  voice, — 
becomes  so  strong  that  whenever  afterward  yonder  waste  of  land  is 
recalled  to  your  mind,  that  human  being  follows  along  with  it,  passes 
by  you,  looks  at  you,  says  a  few  words  and  vanishes,  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  peculiar  coolness  from  the  place.  Now  imagine  a  poet 
who  takes  this  passer-by  into  your  very  room  in  the  city  and  does  it 
in  such  a  manner  that,  in  looking  at  the  stranger,  you  see  again  the 
waste  of  the  plain  and  the  glitter  of  the  glacier,  feel  again  the  cool- 
ness of  the  place  and  the  sweet  aroma  of  the  heather,  remember  the 
freshness  of  the  water  from  the  brook,  and  hear  his  voice  and  yours, 
not  as  if  it  were  you  and  he  who  spoke  but  somebody  else  from  behind. 

Such  a  poet  is  Hans  Kinck.  In  order  to  attain  this  power  of  illu- 
sion he  has  made  the  strip  of  neutral  ground  stretching  between  the 
land  of  the  tale  and  the  land  of  the  novel  a  domain  of  his  own.  But 
the  buffer  state  is  not  neutral  any  more,  for  he  makes  inroads  across  the 
frontiers  on  both  sides.  Language  he  treats  in  the  same  maimer.  lie 
uses  both  the  current  speech  and  the  peasant's  tongue,  and  between 
the  two  he  has  fabricated  an  intermediate  dialect  which  shall  give 
musical  form  to  the  primitive  impression.  But  this  last  attempt  kfl 
certainly  a  mistake;  it  is  fancy  on  a  wrong  track.  Any  peculiarity 
must  be  worked  through  until  it  finds  a  form  intelligible  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  art,  otherwise  it  is  not  art  at  all.  He  can,  however, 
weave  the  llower-gleains  of  the  slope  and  the  evening  mists  of  the 
moor  so  deftly  into  the  love-longings  of  the  young  girl  that,  when  on 
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Sundays  she  goes  down  to  the  church  in  the  valley,  the  flower-gleams 
of  the  slope  and  the  evening  mists  of  the  moor  go  to  church  too,  and, 
while  there,  play  her  such  tricks  that  the  sermon  of  nature  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sermon  of  the  minister  causes  her  the  sweetest  anxiety. 
At  least  she  is  no  more  conscious  of  self  than  is  the  balm-breathing 
heather  she  passes  returning  to  the  heights.  To  speak  plainly :  his 
peasants  are  the  lyrical  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  valley,  mountain, 
sea,  etc.;  the  many -voiced  expression  of  the  nature  in  which  they  live 
and  with  which  they  work ;  and  in  his  conception  of  the  relation 
between  figure  and  landscape — I  must  repeat  it  here  in  its  right  place 
— he  is  certainly  superior  to  all  the  poets  of  the  peasant's  tongue  taken 
together. 

As  surely  are  Knut  Hamsun's  descriptions  of  nature  in  the  sonor- 
ous use  of  the  current  Danish-Norwegian  speech  the  best,  the  grandest 
in  Norwegian  literature.  I  would  beg  all  who  have  read  the  begin- 
ning of  "  Pan  '  in  a  translation  to  consider  well  before  undertaking  to 
state  where  the  like  of  it  can  be  found.  He  is  tall,  light,  and  hand- 
rne ;  he  sprang  from  an  old  peasant  stock  in  Gudbrandsdalen,  which 
moved  to  the  Nordlands  near  the  sea.  The  family  showed  a  natural 
turn  for  art :  his  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  a  silversmith. 
He  himself  has  been  a  working-man  and  emigrant.  In  literature  he 
began  by  committing  about  all  the  follies  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
talented  boar  to  do  in  a  civilized  society.  It  seems  quite  Norwegian 
for  a  young  author  to  believe  that  he  cannot  find  room  for  himself 
without  first  trying  to  oust  all  the  others  ;  one  proof  among  others  that 
our  civilization  ia  still  in  its  apprenticeship,  1  Bhould  not  have  men- 
tioned this  if  it  had  not  been  so  strikingly  apparent  that  with  him  these 
and  other  pi-auks  of  rudeness  originated  from  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 

thi  ompany,  a  feeling  which — vain  and  defiant  as  he  was  in  the 

>f  hifl  p<  i  —led  him  to  attack  others  simply  to  conceal 

his  own  weakness;  perhaps  he  at  last  considered  himself  a  reformer. 
But  behind  that  appearani  d-natured  face  is  Laughing  and  catches 

and    m    his   last  works   he   has  shown   the   mosl    painstaking 

di  on  in  building  up  his  plots  and  conducting  their  events.  To 
that  period,  hoi  r,  during  which  he  committed  bis  follies,  our  litera- 
ture is  indebted  for  a  full-grown  character  of  world-wide  fame. 

One  d  re. I  a  tall,  haml.-<  »me  fellow  in  a  small  town  on 

th-  '.      Nobody    knew    him    and    nobody    Could     make    him    out. 

Gifted  mail  J  and    internally   he   filled    the   tOWX]    with   admiration, 

but  a.        .tii  amazement     Ee  began  by  everywhere  making  the  best 
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impression,  which,  however,  he  immediately  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
blot  out  again,  was  arrogant  though  by  no  means  egotistic,  loved  those 
who  did  not  like  him  and  bit  those  who  loved  him ;  bragged  in  the 
grandest  of  style  and  told  the  worst  lies  about  himself ;  he  ended,  a 
conundrum  to  himself  and  to  everybody  else,  by  jumping  into  the  sea 
during  an  attack  of  fever,  while  a  storm  of  twaddle  was  gathering  over 
him  from  all  points  of  the  world,  from  the  drawing-rooms  too.  The 
looker-on  stood  in  danger  of  becoming  as  crazy  as  he  himself  was.  The 
same  surprises  are  plentiful  in  his  style.  He  piles  up  thick  layers  of 
hypotheses  one  upon  the  other,  higher  and  higher,  with  paradoxical 
boldness,  while  we  retire  farther  and  farther  back  for  fear  of  the  whole 
heap  coming  down  upon  our  head,  and,  suddenly,  he  strikes  the  edifice 
with  a  witticism  and  down  it  comes  tumbling,  with  noise  and  dust 
Nevertheless,  his  "  Mysteries  "  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  our  litera- 
ture. What  a  strength  in  that  hailstorm  !  What  a  stirring-up  of  the 
bog- waters  of  village  conventionality  ! 

And  here  I  will  stop.  With  this  portrait  of  something  powerful, 
though  still  unfinished,  I  will  stop.  Thus  the  future  seems  richer  to 
my  eyes. 

But — in  the  whole  Norwegian  literature-fleet  there  is  not  one 
pleasure  craft ;  even  this  last  perplexing  construction  has  an  errand  of 
its  own.  There  is  always  something  Knut  Hamsun  wants  to  free  us 
from,  always  something  he  wants  us  to  reach.  With  each  day  that 
passes  he  feels  himself  more  and  more  strongly  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  fatherland.  By  its  works  Norwegian  literature  acknowledges 
that  it  shall  take  a  part,  and  the  greater  part,  of  the  common  responsi- 
bility ;  that  a  book  which  does  not  clear  away  or  build  up  in  such  a 
way  that  it  tends  to  increase  our  power,  enhance  our  courage,  and 
make  life  easier  to  us,  is  a  poor  book,  however  perfect  its  art  may  be. 
Simply  to  get  an  opportunity  to  say  this  to  the  world,  I  have  under- 
taken to  write  this  sketch,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  written 
or  shall  write. 

This  distinguishing  mark  of  wholesome  responsibility,  characteristic 
of  Norwegian  literature  as  a  whole  (the  exceptions  a  re  always  Bet  aright 
by  general  consent),  is  partly  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
conscience  of  a  plain  democratic  people,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  the  poets  were  children  or  grandchildren   of   peasants,  as 

Ludwig  Ilolberg,  Peder  Daas,  llenrik  Wergeland,  Camilla  Collet, 
Aasinund    Vinje,     Ivar    Aasen,    Jonas    Lie,     A  rue    Qarborg,    Amalio 
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Skram,  Knut  Hamsun,  indeed  almost  all  of  those  I  have  mentioned 
and  nearly  all  of  those  I  have  not  mentioned.  This  holds  good  of  the 
artists  too,  and  no  other  people,  so  far  as  I  know,  shows  this  peculi- 
arity. It  explains  why,  though  the  artistic  talent  may  be  great  and 
many  details  marvellous,  the  whole  work  is,  nevertheless,  not  always 
perfect.  Artistic  talent  is  an  inheritance.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  "  art "  reaches  far  beyond  the  studies  and  writing-desks.  When  a 
young  girl  attracts  the  sympathy  of  all,  the  reason  generally  is  that 
she  has  an  understanding  of  herself  and  of  others  which  she  applies  in 
her  address.  That  application  is  art.  When  a  person  is  said  to  have 
a  knack  for  getting  anything  to  fit,  he  has  already  the  rudiments  of  the 
sculptor's  hand.  With  the  artisan  this  often  becomes  very  apparent 
But  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  turn,  a  talent,  for  art  very  frequently  de- 
velops in  a  people  settled  among  grand  natural  surroundings  and  under 
circumstances  which  compel  to  self-help  and  self-confidence.  They  do 
not  live  close  together,  but  each  family  on  its  farm ;  there  are  always 
dangers  around  them,  and  always  sharp  eyes  upon  those  dangers. 

Inherited  artistic  aptitudes,  however,  are  not  culture.  Culture 
means  appreciation  of  any  one  and  everything  according  to  true  worth. 
The  power  of  fine  and  sure  discrimination  may  suffice  for  the  peasant, 
the  artisan,  the  official,  and  yet  fail — when  higher  up  and  farther  out. 
However,  it.  can  be  conquered  by  study.  But  that  refined  sense  of 
harmony  which  is  found  in  families  of  old  culture,  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
re.  It  is  hard  to  acquire,  and  it  is  often  missed  in  the  works  of 
artiste  of  peasanl  c,  if  that  stock  has  not  received  blood  from  the 

families  which  through  long  times  have  carried  the  national  civilization 
Onward  It  is  true  that  such  a  mixture  of  Mood  has  taken  place  in 
DM         of    those    peasant    families    from    which    OUT    poets   and    artists 

hut  then  N  .•  is  poor  and  lonely  situated  WTiat  has  its 
people  seen  and  heard  What  has  it  bees  able  to  gather  of  art  treas- 
on        Neverthe  m  be  proud,  I  dare  say,  of  what  we  have 

achil  I  <d  in  literature  and  art. 

J  Jjoknst.j  BBNfl    Bj5bNS0N. 


THE   FALLACY  OF  TERRITORIAL  EXTENSION. 

The  traditional  belief  is  that  a  state  aggrandizes  itself  by  territorial 
extension,  so  that  winning  new  land  is  gaining  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 
just  as  an  individual  would  gain  if  he  increased  his  land  possessions. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  state  may  be  so  small  in  territory  and 
population  that  it  cannot  serve  the  true  purposes  of  a  state  for  its  citi- 
zens, especially  in  international  relations  with  neighboring  states  which 
control  a  large  aggregate  of  men  and  capital.  There  is,  therefore,  under 
given  circumstances,  a  size  of  territory  and  population  which  is  at  the 
maximum  of  advantage  for  the  civil  unit  The  unification  of  Germany 
and  Italy  was  apparently  advantageous  for  the  people  affected.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  create  national  states, 
and  nationality  has  been  advocated  as  the  true  basis  of  state  unity. 
The  cases  show,  however,  that  the  national  unit  does  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  most  advantageous  state  unit,  and  that  the  principle 
of  nationality  cannot  override  the  historical  accidents  which  have  made 
the  states.  Sweden  and  Norway,  possessing  unity,  threaten  to  separate. 
Austro-Hungary,  a  conglomerate  of  nationalities  largely  hostile  to  each 
other,  will  probably  be  held  together  by  political  necessity.  The  ques- 
tion of  expedient  size  will  always  be  one  for  the  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  statesmen.  The  opinion  may  be  risked  that  Russia  has  carried 
out  a  policy  of  territorial  extension  which  has  been  harmful  to  its 
internal  integration.  For  three  hundred  years  it  has  been  reaching  out 
after  more  territory,  and  has  sought  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  conquest 
and  size.  To  this  it  has  sacrificed  the  elements  of  social  and  industrial 
strength.  The  autocracy  has  been  confirmed  and  established  becau 
it  is  the  only  institution  which  symbolizes  and  maintains  the  unity  o! 
the  great  mass,  and  the  military  and  tax  burdens  have  distorted  the 
growth  of  the  society  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  disease  and 
weakness. 

Territorial  aggrandizement  enhances  the  glory  and  personal  import- 
ance of  the  man  who  is  the  bead  of  a  dynastic  state.     The  t'alhi 

Confusing  this  with  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  state  itself  is  an 
open  pitfall  close  at  hand.      It  might  s.vm  that  a  republic,  one  of  whose 
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chief  claims  to  superiority  over  a  monarchy  lies  in  avoiding  the  danger 
of  confusing  the  king  with  the  state,  ought  to  be  free  from  this  fallacy 
of  national  greatness,  but  we  have  plenty  of  examples  to  prove  that  the 
traditional  notions  are  not  cut  off  by  changing  names  and  forms. 

The  notion  that  gain  of  territory  is  gain  of  wealth  and  strength  for 
the  state,  after  the  expedient  size  has  been  won,  is  a  delusion.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  beneficial  interest  in  land  and  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  people  who  lived  on  it  were  united  in  one  person.  The  modern 
great  states,  upon  their  formation,  took  to  themselves  the  jurisdiction, 
and  the  beneficial  interest  turned  into  full  property  in  land.  The  con- 
fusion of  the  two  often  reappears  now,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  fallacy  in  public  questions.  It  is  often  said  that  the  United 
States  owns  silver  mines,  and  it  is  inferred  that  the  policy  of  the  state 
in  regard  to  money  and  currency  ought  to  be  controlled  in  some  way 
by  this  fact  The  "  United  States,"  as  a  subject  of  property  rights  and 
of  monetary  claims  and  obligations  may  be  best  defined  by  calling  it 
the  "  Fiscus."  This  legal  person  owns  no  silver  mines.  If  it  did,  it 
could  operate  them  by  farming  them,  or  by  royalties.  The  revenue 
tints  received  would  lower  taxes,  The  gain  would  inure  to  all  the 
people  in  the  United  States.  The  body  politic  named  the  United 
States  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  silver  mines  except  that  it  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in  which  they  lie.  If  it  levies  taxes  on 
thorn  it  also  incurs  expenses  for  them,  ami,  as  it  wins  no  profits  on  its 
total  income  and  outgo,  these  must  be  taken  to  be  equal  It  renders 
i  for  which  it  ei         only  the  cost  thereof.     The  beneficial  and 

property  into  in  the  mines   belongs    to  individuals,  and   they  win 

profits  only  by  conducting  the  exploitation  of  the  mines  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  capital  These  individuals  are  of  many  nation- 
alities, aloni  :  thfl  product  and   have  tip'  use  and  enjoyment 

it.  No  other  Individuals,  Ajnericaxi  or  others,  have  any  interest, 
right,  duty,  or  onsibility  in  the  matter.  The  United  States  has 
simply  provided  the  protection  of  its  laws  and  institution-  6 >r  the  mine- 
w<>         while  they  were  carrying  on  their enterpri         lis  jurisdiction 

burden  to  it;  not  a  profitable  good  [ts  jurisdiction  was  a 
boon  to  the  min  and  certainly  did  cot  entail  further  obligation. 

id  that  the  boundary  !>■         a  A!         and  British  America 

runs  throu       i  gold  field,  and  some  people  are  in  great  anxiety  as  to 

who  will  "grab"  it.     if  an  American  can      i  over  to  tie'  English  side 

and  mine  gold  there  for  his  profit,  under  English  laws  and  jurisdiction, 

id  an  Engli        in  can  conn  the  American  Bide  and  mine  gold 
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there  for  his  profit,  under  American  laws  and  jurisdiction,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  where  the  line  falls  ?  The  only  case  in  which  it 
would  make  any  difference  is  where  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
two  states  were  not  on  equal  stages  of  enlightenment 

This  case  serves  to  bring  out  distinctly  a  reason  for  the  old  notion 
of  territorial  extension  which  is  no  longer  valid.  In  the  old  colonial 
system,  states  conquered  territories,  or  founded  colonies,  in  order  to 
shut  them  against  all  other  states  and  to  exploit  them  on  principles  of 
subjugation  and  monopoly.  It  is  only  under  this  system  that  the  juris- 
diction is  anything  but  a  burden. 

If  the  United  States  should  admit  Hawaii  to  the  Union,  the  Fiscus 
of  the  former  state  would  collect  more  taxes  and  incur  more  expenses. 
The  circumstances  are  such  that  the  latter  would  probably  be  the 
greater.  The  United  States  would  not  acquire  a  square  foot  of  land, 
in  property,  unless  it  paid  for  it.  Individual  Americans  would  get  no 
land  to  till,  without  paying  for  it,  and  would  win  no  products  from  it 
except  by  wisely  expending  their  labor  and  capital  on  it.  All  that, 
they  can  do  now.  So  long  as  there  is  a  government  on  the  islands, 
native  or  other,  which  is  competent  to  guarantee  peace,  order,  and 
security,  no  more  is  necessary,  and  for  any  outside  power  to  seize  the 
jurisdiction  is  an  unjustifiable  aggression.  That  jurisdiction  would  be 
the  best  founded  which  was  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened,  and 
would  give  the  best  security  to  all  persons  who  sought  the  islands  upon 
their  lawful  occasions.  The  jurisdiction  would,  in  any  case,  be  a 
burden,  and  any  state  might  be  glad  to  see  any  other  state  assume  the 
burden,  provided  that  it  was  one  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  execute 
the  charge  on  enlightened  principles  for  the  good  of  all.  The  best  case 
is,  therefore,  always  that  in  which  the  resident  population  produce  their 
own  state  by  the  institutions  of  self-government. 

What  private  individuals  want  is  free  access,  under  order  and 
security,  to  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  order  that  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  its  natural  resources  for  their  use,  either  by  invest- 
ment or  commerce.  If,  therefore,  we  could  have  free  trade  with 
Hawaii  while  somebody  else  had  the  jurisdiction,  we  should  gain  all 
the  advantages  and  escape  all  the  burdens.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  establishes  absolute  free  trade  between  all  parts  i>(  the 
territory  under  its  jurisdiction.  A  large  part  of  our  population  were 
thrown  into  indignant  passion  because  the  Administration  rejected  the 
annexation  of   Hawaii,  regarding  it   like  the  ad  ^(  a  man  who  refuses 

the  gift  of  a  farm.    These  persona  were  generally  those  who  are  thrown 
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into  excitement  by  any  proposition  of  free  trade.  They  will  not,  there- 
fore, accept  free  trade  with  the  islands  while  somebody  else  has  the 
trouble  and  burden  of  the  jurisdiction,  but  they  would  accept  free  trade 
with  the  islands  eagerly  if  they  could  get  the  burden  of  the  juris- 
diction too. 

Canada  has  to  deal  with  a  race  war  and  a  religious  war,  each  of 
great  virulence,  which  render  governmental  jurisdiction  in  the  Domin- 
ion difficult  and  hazardous.  If  we  could  go  to  Canada  and  trade  there 
our  products  for  those  of  that  country,  we  could  win  all  for  our  private 
interests  which  that  country  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  and  political 
difficulties  winch  harass  the  government  We  refuse  to  have  free  trade 
with  Canada.  Our  newspaper  and  congressional  economists  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  it  would  be  a  great  harm  to  us  to  have  free 
trade  with  her  now,  while  she  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  under  which 
we  live  ;  but,  within  a  few  months,  we  have  seen  an  eager  impulse  of 
public  opinion  toward  a  war  of  conquest  against  Canada.  If,  then,  we 
could  force  her  to  come  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  by  a  cruel  and 
unprovoked  war,  thus  bringing  on  ourselves  the  responsibility  for  all 
her  civil  discords  and  problems,  it  appears  to  be  believed  that  free  trade 
with  her  would  be  a  good  tiling. 

The  case  of  Cuba  is  somewhat  different  If  we  could  go  to  the 
od  and  trade  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  we  can  go  to  Loui- 
siana, we  could  make  all  the  gains,  by  investment  and  commerce,  which 
the  island  often  to  industry  and  enterprise,  provided  that  either  Spain 
or  a  local  government  would  give  the  necessary  security,  and  we  should 
have  no  share  in  political  struggles  there.  It  may  be  that  the  proviso 
is  aoi  satisfied,  or  soon  will  not  be.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  which  illus- 
trates lh';  tact  that  iv  often  forced  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
whether   they   want  to  do  BO   <>r   not       Civilized   states    arc   forced    to 

supersede  the  local  jurisdiction  of  uncivilized  or  half-civilized  states, 
in  order  to  police  the  territory,  and  establish  the  m  ry  guarantees 
of  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  idle  to  set  ap  absolute  doctrines  of 
oual  ownership  in  the  soil  which  would  justify  a  group  of  popula- 
tion in  spoiling  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  t<>v  themselves  and  every- 
body el        The  island  <>f  Cuba  may  fall  into  anarchy     If  it,  docs,  the 

civilized  world  may  look'  to  the  United  States  to  take    the  jurisdiction 

blish  order  and  security  thei        We  might  he  compelled  t<>  do 

Jt  would,  however,  be  a  great  burden,  and  possibly  ;i  fatal  calamity 

to  us.     Probably  any  proposition  that  England  should  kike  it  would 

27 
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call  out  a  burst  of  jingo  passion  against  which  all  reasoning  would  be 
powerless.  We  ought  to  pray  that  England  would  take  it  She  would 
govern  it  well,  and  everybody  would  have  free  access  to  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  private  interest,  while  our  Government  would  be  free  from  all 
complications  with  the  politics  of  the  island.  If  we  take  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  island,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  political  dilemma,  each 
horn  of  which  is  as  disastrous  as  the  other ;  either  we  must  govern 
it  as  a  subject  province,  or  we  must  admit  it  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
or  group  of  States.  Our  system  is  unfit  for  the  government  of  subject 
provinces.  They  have  no  place  in  it  They  would  become  seats  of 
corruption,  which  would  react  on  our  own  body  politic.  If  we  ad- 
mitted the  island  as  a  State  or  group  of  States,  we  should  have  to 
let  it  help  govern  us.  The  prospect  of  adding  to  the  present  Senate  a 
number  of  Cuban  Senators,  either  native  or  carpet-bag,  is  one  whose 
terrors  it  is  not  necessary  to  unfold.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that  there 
is  a  large  party  which  would  not  listen  to  free  trade  with  the  island 
while  any  other  nation  has  the  jurisdiction  of  it,  but  who  are  ready  to 
grab  it  at  any  cost,  and  to  take  free  trade  with  it,  provided  that  they 
can  get  the  political  burdens  too. 

This  confederated  state  of  ours  was  never  planned  for  indefinite 
expansion,  or  for  an  imperial  policy.  We  boast  of  it  a  great  deal,  but 
we  must  know  that  its  advantages  are  won  at  the  cost  of  limitations, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  things  in  this  world.  The  Fathers  of  the  Ke- 
public  planned  a  confederation  of  free  and  peaceful  industrial  common- 
wealths, shielded  by  their  geographical  position  from  the  jealousies, 
rivalries,  and  traditional  policies  of  the  Old  World,  and  bringing  all  the 
resources  of  civilization  to  bear  for  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  popula- 
tion only.  They  meant  to  have  no  grand  statecraft,  or  "  high  politics  n  ; 
no  "  balance  of  power  "  or  "  reasons  of  state,"  which  had  cost  the  hu- 
man race  so  much.  They  meant  to  offer  no  field  for  what  Benjamin 
Franklin  called  the  "  pest  of  glory."  It  is  the  limitation  of  this 
scheme  of  the  state  that  the  state  created  under  it  must  forego  a 
great  number  of  the  grand  functions  of  European  states;  especially 
that  it  contains  no  methods  and  apparatus  of  conquest,  extension,  domi- 
nation, and  imperialism.  The  plan  of  the  Fathers  would  have  no  con- 
trolling authority  for  us,  if  it  had  been  proved  by  experience  that  that 
plan  was  narrow,  inadequate,  and  mistaken.  Are  we  prepared  to  vote 
that  it  has  proved  so  ?  For  our  territorial  extension  lias  reached  limits 
which  are  complete  for  all  purposes  and  Leave  no  necessity  for  "  recti- 
fication of  boundaries.''     Any  extension  will  open  questions  ;   not  close 
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them.  Any  extension  will  not  make  us  more  secure  where  we  are,  but 
will  force  us  to  take  new  measures  to  secure  our  new  acquisitions.  The 
preservation  of  acquisitions  will  force  us  to  reorganize  our  internal  re- 
sources, so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  prepare  them  in  advance  and  to 
mobilize  them  with  promptitude.  This  will  lessen  liberty  and  require 
discipline.  It  will  increase  taxation  and  all  the  pressure  of  govern- 
ment. It  will  divert  the  national  energy  from  the  provision  of  self- 
maintenance  and  comfort  for  the  people,  and  will  necessitate  stronger 
and  more  elaborate  governmental  machinery.  All  this  will  be  disas- 
trous to  republican  institutions  and  to  democracy.  Moreover  all  ex- 
tension puts  a  new  strain  on  the  internal  cohesion  of  the  pre-existing 
mass,  threatening  a  new  cleavage  within.  If  we  had  never  taken 
Texas  and  Northern  Mexico  we  should  never  have  had  secession. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  colonization  and  territorial  extension 
are  burdens,  not  gains.  Great  civilized  states  cannot  avoid  these  bur- 
dens. They  are  the  penalty  of  greatness  because  they  are  the  duties 
of  it  No  state  can  successfully  undertake  to  extend  its  jurisdiction 
unless  its  internal  vitality  is  high,  so  that  it  has  surplus  energy  to  dis- 
pose of.  Russia,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  state  which  has  taken  upon 
itself  tasks  of  this  kind  beyond  its  strength,  and  for  which  it  is  in  no 
way  competent  Italy  offers  at  this  moment  the  strongest  instance  of 
a  state  which  is  imperilling  its  domestic  welfare  for  a  colonial  policy 
which  is  beyond  its  strength,  is  undertaken  arbitrarily  and  has  no 
proper  motive.  Germany  has  taken  up  a  colonial  policy  with  great 
eagerness,  apparently  from  a  notion  that  it  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  a 
great  To  maintain  it  she  must  add  a  great  navy  to  her  great 

military  establishment,  and  increase  the  burdens  <>f  a  population  which 
11  poor  and  heavily  taxed,  and  which  has  not  in  its  territory  any  great 
DStara]  resourcee  from  which  to  draw  the  strength  to  bear  its  burdens. 

Spain  is  exhausting  her  last  strength  to  keep  Cuba,  which  can  never 

repay  the  OOSl  unless  it  is  treated  CD  the  old  colonial  plan  as  a  subject 
province  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country.  If 
that  Lfl  done,  however,  the  only  consequence  will  be  another   rebellion 

and  greater  expenditure.     England,  as  a  penalty  of  her  greatness,  finds 

herself  in  all  parts  of  the  world  Ea06  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining her   jurisdiction,  and    of  extending    it  in  order  to  maintain   it. 

When  she,  da  .  she  finds  herself  only  extending  law  and  order  tor 
the,  benefit  of  everybody.  It  is  only  in  circumstances  like  hers  that 
the  burdens  have  any  compensation 

W.    G.    Sl'MNKK. 
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"  Touch  it,"  said  Leigh  Hunt  when  he  showed  Bayard  Taylor  a 
lock  of  brown  silky  hair,  u  and  you  will  have  touched  Milton's  self." 
The  magic  of  the  lock  of  hair  is  akin  to  that  recognized  by  nomadic 
and  untamed  races  in  anything  that  has  been  worn  close  to  the  person 
of  a  great  or  fortunate  person.  Mr.  Leland,  much  reverenced  by  the 
gipsies,  whose  language  he  speaks  and  whose  lore  he  knows  better  thau 
they  know  it,  had  a  knife  about  his  person  which  was  supposed  by  them 
to  secure  the  granting  of  any  request  if  held  in  the  hand.  When  he 
gave  it  away,  it  was  like  the  transfer  of  fairy  power  to  the  happy 
recipient.  The  same  lucky  spell  is  attributed  to  a  piece  from  the 
bride's  garter,  in  Normandy,  or  to  pins  niched  from  her  dress,  in 
Sussex.  For  more  cultivated  persons,  the  charm  of  this  transmitted 
personality  is  best  embodied  in  autographs,  and  the  more  unstudied 
and  unpremeditated  the  better.  In  the  case  of  a  poet,  nothing  can  be 
compared  with  the  interest  inspired  by  the  first  draft  of  a  poem,  with  the 
successive  corrections — the  path  by  which  his  thought  attained  its  final 
and  perfect  utterance. 

Tennyson,  it  is  reported,  was  very  indignant  with  those  who  bore 
away  from  his  study  certain  rough  drafts  of  poems,  justly  hold- 
ing that  the  world  had  no  right  to  any  but  the  completed  form. 
Yet  this  is  what,  as  students  of  poetry,  we  all  instinctively  wish  to 
do.  Kightly  or  wrongly,  we  long  to  trace  the  successive  steps.  To 
some  extent,  the  same  opportunity  is  given  in  successive  editions 
of  the  printed  work,  but  here  the  study  is  not  so  much  of  changes 
in  the  poet's  own  mind  as  of  those  produced  by  the  criticisms, 
often  dull  or  ignorant,  of  his  readers;  those  especially  who  fail  to 
catch  a  poet's  very  finest  thought,  and  persuade  him  to  dilute  it  a 
little  for  their  satisfaction.  When  I  pointed  out  to  Browning  some 
most  unfortunate  changes  in  his  later  editions  and  charged  him  with 
having  made  them  to  accommodate  stupid  people,  he  admitted  the 
charge  and  promised  to  alter  them  bad  again,  although  of  oourse  he 
never  <li<l.  Hut  the  alterations  in  an  author's  first  draft  almost 
always  come  either  from  his  own  finer  perception  and  stead  j  advance 
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toward  the  precise  conveyance  of  his  own  thought ;  or  else  from  the  aid 
he  receives  in  this  from  some  immediate  friend  or  adviser — most  likely 
a  woman — who  is  in  close  sympathy  with  his  own  mood.  Best  of  all 
is  such  a  priceless  thing  as  the  Shelley  manuscript  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library — given  by  Miss  Jane  Clairmont  to  Mr.  William  Silsbee 
and  by  him  to  the  Library — containing  many  of  Shelley's  poems,  some- 
times in  his  own  handwriting,  sometimes  in  his  wife's,  and  full  of  various 
readings  and  amendments  in  which  both  doubtless  had  a  share.  The 
University  has  reprinted  in  facsimile  the  "  Skylark  "  thus  illuminated  ; 
and  Mr.  Woodberry  has  used  many  of  these  various  readings — though 
not  so  many,  I  think,  as  he  might  well  have  used — in  his  edition  of 
Shelley.  But  the  charm  is,  of  course,  in  seeing  and  studying  and 
touching  the  actual  page,  just  as  it  is.  For  this  a  photograph  is  the 
best  substitute,  since  it  preserves  the  original  for  the  eye,  as  does  the 
phonograph  for  the  ear.  Even  with  the  aid  of  photography  only, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  final  corrected  shape  and  the 
page  showing  the  gradual  changes,  as  between  the  graceful  yacht  lying 
in  harbor,  furled,  anchored,  motionless,  and  the  same  yacht  as  a  winged 
creature,  gliding  into  port  Let  us  now  see,  by  actual  comparison,  how 
one  of  Keats's  yachts  came  in. 

There  lies  before  me  a  photograph '  of  the  first  two  stanzas  of 
K<  ,;  Ode  on  Melancholy  "  as  they  stood  when  first  written.     The 

manuscript  page  containing  them  was  given  to  John  Howard  Payne 

George  K«  the  poet's  brother,  who  lived  for  many  years  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  died  there;  but  it  now  belongs  to  Mr.  R. 

S.  Chilton,  United  States  Consul  at  Goderich,  Ontario,  who  lias  kindly 

a  photograph  of  it.     The  verses  are  in  Keats's  well-known 
d  delicate  handwriting,  and  exhibit  a  series  of  erasures  and  substi- 
tutions which  are  now  most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  changes  in 
■  enrich  greatly  the  value  of  the  word-painti] 
To  begin  with,  tin-  title  varies  slightly  from  that  now  adopted,  and 
reacU  -imply  "On  Melancholy,"  to  which  the  word  uOde"  is  now  pre- 
fixed by  the  printer  ,     In  th<        ond  line,  where  he  had  half  written 
u  1  [enbane  "  for  Ins  incantation,  be  blots  it,  out,  and  puts  "Wolfsbane," 
instantly  abandoning  the  tamer  f  tion  ami   bringing  in  all  the 

ildness  ami   the  superstition  that  have  gathered  for  years  around 
the  Lou         >u  and    the  Wehrwoli     This  is  plainly  no  amendment 

m<|    afterward    by    another,    but,    is    die-     unmistakably    to    the 

quick  action  of  l         m  mind     There  is  no  other  change  until  the 

1  s<-«-  following  page, 
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end  of  the  first  stanza,  where  the  last  two  lines  were  originally  written 

thus : — 

"  For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  heavily 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  soul." 

It  is  noticeable  that  he  originally  wrote  "  down  "  for  "  drown  "  and,  in 
afterward  inserting  the  r,  put  it  in  the  wrong  place — after  the  o,  in- 


«  "•.  ■ 


jStfira 


W$ua*4.  far.  4'jM.aud;£Li  difxu 


f  (''',"  1  .  > 


stead  of  before  it.     This  was  a  Blip  of  the  pen  only;  but  it   was  that 
word  "  heavily  "  which  cost  him  a  Btruggle,     The  wordl  "  too  heavily  * 

were  next  crossed  out,  and  under  them  written  "too sleepily";  then 
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this  last  word  was  again  erased  and  the  word  "  drowsily  "  was  finally 
substituted ; — the  only  expression  in  the  English  language,  perhaps, 
which  could  have  precisely  indicated  the  exact  shade  of  debilitating 
languor  he  meant 

In  the  other  stanza,  it  is  noticeable  that  he  spells  "melancholy," 
through  heedlessness,  "  melanancholy,"  which  gives  a  curious  effect  of 
prolonging  and  deepening  the  incantation ;  and  this  error  he  does  not 
discover  or  correct  In  the  same  way  he  spells  "fit"  "fitt,"  having 
perhaps  in  mind  the  "  fytte  "  of  the  earlier  poets.  These  are  trifles, 
but  when  he  alters  the  line,  which  originally  stood 

"  But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  come," 

and  for  "come"  substitutes  "fall,"  we  see  at  once,  besides  the  merit  of 
the  soft  alliteration,  that  he  gives  more  of  the  effect  of  doom  and  sud- 
denness.    "  Come  "  was  clearly  too  businesslike.     Afterward,  instead  of 

"  Then  feed  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose" 

he  substitutes  for  "  feed  "  the  inexpressibly  more  effective  word  "glut," 
which  gives  at  once  the  exhaustive  sense  of  wealth  belonging  so  often 
to  Keats's  poetry ;  and  seems  to  match  the  full  ecstasy  of  color  and 
shape  and  fragrance  which  a  morning  rose  may  hold.  Finally,  in  the 
line  which  originally  stood 

"  Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  dashing  wave  " 

he  strikes  out  the  rather  trite  epithet  "dashing"  and  substitutes  the 
Stronger  phrase  "salt-sand  wave,"  which  is  peculiar  to  him. 

All  these  oban  happily  accepted  in  the  common  editions 

of  K-    '       but  these  editions  make  two  errors  that  arc  corrected  by  this 

manuscript  and  should  henceforth  be  abandoned     In  the  line  usually 

printed 

"  Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death  moth  be"1 

die  autograph  text  gives  "or"  in  place  of  the  second  "nor,"  achanj 
consonant  with  the  best  usage;  and  in  the  line 

"Ami  hidfll  tin;  gTMO  hill  in  an  April  shroud" 

the  middli  rd  is  clearly  not  "hill"  but  "hills."  This  is  a  distinct 
improvement,  both  because  it  broadens  the  landscape  and  because  it 

the  jangle   Of   the   Clo  U  with   the  final    words   "fall'    and 

evious  lines. 
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It  is  a  fortunate  tiling  that,  in  the  uncertain  destiny  of  all  literary 
manuscripts,  this  characteristic  document  should  have  been  preserved 
for  us.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Keats  himself  once  wrote  in  a  letter 
that  his  fondest  prayer,  next  to  the  health  of  his  brother  Tom,  would  be 
that  some  child  of  his  brother  George  "  should  be  the  first  American 
poet."  (This  letter,  printed  by  Milnes,  was  written  Oct.  29,  1818.) 
George  Keats  died  about  1851,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  Isabel,  who 
was  thought  greatly  to  resemble  her  uncle  John,  both  in  looks  and 
genius,  died  sadly  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
we  have,  through  the  care  exercised  by  this  Americanized  brother,  an 
opportunity  of  coming  into  close  touch  with  the  mental  processes  of 
that  rare  genius  which  first  imparted  something  like  actual  color  to 
English  words.  To  be  brought  thus  near  to  Keats  suggests  that  short 
poem  by  Browning,  where  he  compares  a  moment's  interview  with 
Shelley  to  picking  up  an  eagle's  feather  on  a  lonely  heath. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 


THE    PROMISES    OF   DEMOCRACY :    HAVE   THEY   BEEN 

FULFILLED  ? 

As  a  people  we  have  been  taught  through  the  passing  years, 
marked  by  the  events  of  our  national  life,  to  expect  great  results  from 
a  democratic  form  of  government  The  very  name  of  democracy,  as 
opposed  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  carries  with  it  the  weight  of  his- 
toric greatness.  Since  the  days  of  the  Athenian  republic,  that  name 
has  been,  among  liberty-loving  people,  not  only  an  inspiration  to 
freedom  and  patriotism,  but  has  served  as  a  prototype  of  the  highest 
form  of  government  But  in  these  days  of  ultimate  analysis  of 
theories  and  of  positive  conclusions  drawn  from  the  careful  collection 
and  classification  of  facts,  many  pointed  questions  are  being  asked  con- 
cerning the  actual  results  of  popular  government  Some  excellent 
persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  in  good  earnest  if  it  is  not,  after  all, 
a  failure.  Others  inquire,  with  some  feeling,  if  it  can  long  survive 
the  rude  shocks  of  injustice  and  inequality  that  occur  repeatedly  in 
this  beautiful  land  of  our  most  cherished  thoughts.  Others  ask,  with 
thoughtful  concern,  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  fair  and  just  popular 
rument  where  all  have  a  measure  of  equality  in  social,  legal,  and 
political    n  There   is   somewhat   more   than    a   faint   suspicion 

abroad  that,  while  men  have  prided  themselves  on  a  perfect  form  of 

rvernment,  they  have  in  fact  been  living  apon  Bentiment  and  seeing 
visions,  and  have  promised  themselves  greater  results  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  by  a  men;  form  of  government     As  the  scales  fall 

from   their  e  'hey  observe  that  this   nation   is   QOt  saved   from   the 

grinding  poverty,  th<  elfishness,  the  despotism  and  corrup- 

>n   of   the  Old  World,   and  that,  many  of  the   promises   respecting  a 

popular       eminent,  given  by  Legislators,  historians,  and  orators,  have 
la  been  fulfilled. 

The  proini  nry  respecting  the  power  and  opportunity,  as 

the  re  poo  ability,  of  popular  government  are  many.     Some  of 
the  ■•  ure  based  merely  upon  fa  I  umptions  obtained  from  reading 

oarele        and  interpreting  it  falsely.     They  represent  the  mo 
mentum  of  aocnmolated  error.    Other  pron        are  tair  and  Legitimate, 
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based  upon  the  principles  of  government,  given  with  foresight  and 
reason,  and  in  many  instances  fulfilled.  In  the  discussion  of  those 
promises  relating  to  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  democracy,  there 
arises  no  greater  delusion  or  misconception  than  that  relating  to  equal- 
ity, and  yet  there  is  no  assumption  brought  before  the  people  oftener, 
in  political  campaigns  and  legislative  halls,  than  that  of  the  equality 
of  all  persons  in  the  practical  workings  of  democracy.  In  the  palmiest 
days  of  Athens,  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  that  magnificent 
state  were  slaves.  In  spite  of  all  the  philosophy,  learning,  and  cul- 
ture of  the  people  of  Greece,  the  most  glaring  inequalities  existed  in 
the  Athenian  democracy.  But  Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  comes  boldly  to  the  relief  of  our  cherished  sentiment, 
stating  that  "  equality  is  for  equals  and  inequality  for  unequals  "  ;  and 
thus  the  argument  closes,  that  it  is  equality  of  the  members  of  a  class 
that  is  sought  in  the  Greek  popular  government  And  so  in  the  old 
Koman  republic ;  the  senate  ruled  with  more  arbitrary  and  dominant 
powers  than  any  modern  monarch,  the  Czar  of  Kussia  not  excepted. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Koman  republic  relates  to  the  struggles  of 
classes  and  the  inequality  in  position,  power,  and  opportunity,  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  And  after  the  republic  broke  down  and 
the  imperial  power  was  once  more  dominant  over  Koman  territory, 
these  ideas  of  democracy  passed  away  and  were  seldom  referred  to 
until  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  new  nationalities  after  that 
mighty  empire  lay  in  ruins. 

But  there  was  started,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  new  train  of  thought 
concerning  the  independence,  liberty,  and  equality  of  man,  though  it 
was  a  long  way  yet  from  the  assumption  of  political  equality.  It  was 
in  the  renaissance  period  of  Europe,  when  the  whole  western  world  was 
awakening  to  new  thought  and  new  life,  when  old  forms  were  passing 
away,  and  when  the  mind  was  rediscovering  its  independence, — it  was 
then  that  the  significance  of  the  individual  in  all  departments  of  life 
was  greatly  enhanced.  In  fact,  the  individual  now  became  a  perfect 
type  of  life,  while  social  life  was  thrust  into  the  background.  The 
right  to  think  as  one  pleased  concerning  art,  literature,  and  philosophy, 
led  to  great  versatility  of  the  individual  life  and  established  the  princi- 
ple that  man  could  do  what  he  chose  provided  he  had  sufficient  courage 
and  freedom  of  mind.  The  false  assumption  which  accompanied  this 
development  was  that,  intellectually  considered,  one  man  was  as  good 
as  another  if  he  so  willed  to  be,  and  that  each  had  a  right  to  set  up  his 
own  opinion  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  equality.     When  this  freedom 
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of  thought  and  life  passed  into  the  religious  world,  the  right  to  think 
as  one  pleased  respecting  the  religious  life,  without  regard  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  authority  of  the  church,  plunged  Western  Europe  into  a  re- 
ligious revolution.  In  this  struggle  there  was  brought  again  to  the 
mind  of  the  people  an  idea  of  religious  equality  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  old  when  Christ  walked  upon  the  earth  and  taught  His  disciples  the 
doctrine  of  the  golden  rule. 

Scarcely  had  the  wars  ceased  which  had  arisen  out  of  these  princi- 
ples, when  the  same  spirit  of  individual  liberty  passed  into  the  political 
world,  and  thoughts  of  equality  and  fraternity  in  government  arose. 
These  ideas,  struggling  on  through  the  irregularities  of  three  centuries 
of  political  misrule,  finally  asserted  themselves  in  the  outburst  of  the 
French  revolution.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  the  principles  for  which 
the  people  struggled  in  this  great  revolution,  but  the  false  assumptions 
arising  out  of  it  have  led  thousands  of  people  into  error  and  delusion 
respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  man  ;  for,  just  as,  in  the  struggle  for 
intellectual  and  religious  liberty,  it  was  assumed  that  equal  opportunity 
would  bring  equal  power  in  the  intellectual  life  or  make  men  equal  re- 
ligiously, so  it  was  now  inferred,  that  political  equality  was  a  real  thing 
and  would  make  men  equal  in  political  power.  And  for  a  hundred 
years  men  have  been  reiterating  and  cherishing  this  idea  of  political 
equality,  without  ever  being  satisfied  as  to  its  results.  In  the  varied 
sh  if  tings  of  society  the  claims  of  freedom  and  equality  have  been 
enlarged  by  ideal  reformers  to  mean  something  more  than  justice 
before  the  law,  and  fair  political  usage  has  often  been  interpreted 
to  mean  equality  and  fraternity  and  equal  political  powers  and 
opportunity 

But  the  French  revolution  was  something  more  than  political ;  it 
also  eoonomici  It  was  an  outcry  against  the  injustice  and  in- 
equalities of  wealth.  The  whole  revolution  shifted  from  a  political 
to  an  industrial  basis.      Inequality  had  become  more  manifest  through 

the  rapid  inert        of  wealth  and  its  unequal  distribution  than  10  politi- 

eal  .  and  tie-  cry  went  up  that  the   rich   were  growing  richer  and 

the  poor  poorer ;  that  luxury  and  poverty  were  each  increasing,  side 

le.      It  was  ftflfftimftd  that  the   inequality  was  unjust  and  contrary 

to  the  guaranties  of  organized  democratic  forms  of  government     As 

the  politi'-al  passed  into  the  industrial  revolution,  the  false  assump- 
tion of  the  equality  of  man  in  the  economic  and  industrial  world  was 

an  i  itial  outcome  <>f  previous  promise!  and  conditions.  While  it 
may   be   freely  admitted   that  the  element  of   increased    individuality 
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gave  people  the  same  opportunity  of  living,  believing,  and  acting, 
there  was  no  practical  evidence  of  equality  in  intellectual,  political,  or 
economic  power,  and,  consequently,  equal  privileges  yielded  not  the 
same  to  all. 

Prior  to  the  French  revolution,  the  American  colonists  sought 
only  justice,  not  equality.  At  first  they  were  organized  into  political 
groups,  each  group  composed  of  people  having  similar  ideas  respecting 
government,  the  same  religious  beliefs,  the  same  general  social  stand- 
ing. They  were  men  accustomed  to  the  practices  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  at  once  assumed  it  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  freedom  to 
all.  They  assumed  the  equality  of  all  because  the  first  colonists  were 
supposed  to  be,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Aristotle,  a  band  of  equals. 
The  first  legislature  of  the  colony,  formed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1619,  was  composed  of  members  chosen  by  all  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  colony.  The  first  legislative  assembly  of  New  England,  held 
at  Plymouth  in  1620,  was  a  purely  democratic  body  composed  of  all 
the  male  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  But  it  came  to  pass,  as  people  of 
different  religious  beliefs  and  political  sentiments  and  of  inferior  social 
rank  appeared,  that  all  this  changed,  and  there  was  a  restriction  of  the 
elective  franchise  among  these  so-called  young  democracies.  There 
was  no  unanimous  assumption  that  the  majority  of  all  the  people 
should  rule,  but  an  assumption  in  favor  of  the  majority  only  of  a  cer- 
tain chosen  set  who  were  supposed  to  have  sufficient  judgment,  ability, 
and  public  spirit  to  rule.  This  restriction  of  the  elective  franchise  ex- 
tended through  all  the  colonies,  and  it  was  not  iintil  after  the  French 
revolution  that  the  question  of  the  natural  right  of  man  to  vote  or  to 
take  part  in  governmental  affairs  was  favorably  discussed. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. The  whole  Declaration  proclaims  the  spirit  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man.  But  the  several  State  governments  continued  to  make 
the  holding  of  property  a  qualification  for  voters.  The  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  was  forsaken  in  the  attempt  to  admit  to  the  full  privileges 
of  citizens  in  a  republic,  only  those  who  were  capable  ci  self  govern- 
ment. Declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  the  Government 
kept  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  in  bondage  and  denied  them  the 
right  of  citizenship.     Professing   to   believe   that   rulers   derive    their 

powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  those  in  power  restricted  the 

voice  of  the  people  to  those  who  held  property.     Subsequently,  the 
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spirit  of  natural  rights  proclaimed  by  the  French  revolution  pervaded 
the  American  Eepublic  to  such  a  degree  that  men  began  to  assume 
that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  vote  on  account  of  personal  liberty, 
while,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  such 
a  position  had  not  been  maintained.  The  historical  principle  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  a  matter  of  capability  and  expediency  rather  than  a 
natural  right  A  man  has  a  right  to  vote  if  he  is  capable  of  intelli- 
gently exercising  that  right  in  behalf  of  his  own  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large ;  otherwise  he  cannot  claim  that 
right  Yet  orators,  legislators,  and  even  historical  writers  have 
promised  us  more. 

And  this  delusion  has  led  us  into  a  large  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  taking  in  masses  of  people  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  our  Government  and,  therefore,  not  capable  of  exercising  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.  And  this  has  been  done  under 
another  delusion, — that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  always  right 
in  their  decisions  and  capable  of  ruling.  There  have  been  cases  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  wherein  the  majority  have  made  a 
poor  choice  in  the  selection  of  representatives  to  the  law-making  body. 
There  are  communities  in  the  United  States  to-day  where,  if  power 
were  turned  over  solely  to  the  majority,  they  would  be  unfit  to  rule. 
Yet  we  have  promised  ourselves  that  the  majority  shall  rule  and  that 
tin;  minority  shall  be  ruled  out 

it  fp'ijuently  happens  in  :i  Mate  that  nearly  half  the  voters  have 
no  representation  according  to  their  own  choice  in  legislative  halls, 
while  til--  party  having  a  small  majority  elects  every  Congressman  and 
member  of  the  legislature  for  the  time  being,  This  practically 
disfranchises  ;i  1.  Lumber  of  tin;  people.  V<>v  years  the  minority 
party  in  Baltimore,  although  at  times  nearly  equal  t<>  the  majority  in 
number,  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  governmental  affairs. 
They  were,  strictly  speaking,  without  representation  So,  too,  with  the 
St  I  Maine;  there  the  minority  party  for  years  was  without,  repre- 
tion  in  the  legislature.     In  the  C  sional  election  of  1892,  the 

Republicans,  with  l  L9  per  cent  <>f  the  total  rote,  elected  86.8  per  cent 
of  the  Be]  itativ-  ;  the  Democrats,  with  47.2  per  cent,  of  the  vote, 
oh  59.8  per  cent  of  th    l{--pi---'-ntative.s;  tlic  Populists,  with  8.7 

P'-r<  .f  the  .  nhtaineii  :>  \  percent  of  the  Representatives;  ihe 
Prohibitionists,  with  2  percent  of  the  vote,  secured  no  Representative. 
Iri  l-'.'i   the  Republicans,  with  48.4  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  elected 

,8    per  cent  of   the    pv(|  rc^ruiative.s;    the    heniocrats,   with   88.1   per 
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cent  of  the  vote,  obtained  29.2  per  cent ;  the  Populists,  with  11.7  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  secured  only  2  per  cent;  and,  as  before,  the  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  Prohibitionists  went  unrepresented.  So  much  for  the 
modern  method  of  plurality  counting.  If  it  has  not  been  the  cause  of 
gerrymandering,  it  has  at  least  made,  that  corrupt  practice  possible. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  handing  over  of  the  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  majority  for  a  period  of  time,  while  a  large  number  is 
not  represented,  is  an  ideal  principle  of  democracy.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  a  gross  imperfection  of  the  representative  system  ;  no  one  would 
contend  for  an  instant  that  this  is  a  wholesome  state  of  affairs. 
Though  counting  heads  is  at  present  the  only  method  of  determining 
who  shall  rule  for  the  time  being,  it  must  be  said  to  be  a  very  clumsy 
method. 

Yet  there  is  a  law  of  compensation  in  all  this,  from  the  fact  that 
the  majority  does  not  always  rule.  There  are  many  times  when  the 
opinions  of  the  masses  are  registered,  and  when  the  majority  comes  off 
victorious ";  but  if  we  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  actual  power  of 
legislation  and  administration  in  this  country,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the 
few  who  take  the  time  and  trouble,  the  few  with  the  ability  to  govern, 
who  shape  things  in  the  way  that  they  are  to  go,  while  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  look  on  and  do  little  more  than  register  objections  from 
election  to  election.  Yet  we  have  been  promised  that  the  people  shall 
rule  on  the  basis  that  they  are  capable  of  ruling.  We  have  also  been 
told  by  ardent  advocates  of  the  democratic  form  of  government,  that  the 
evils  of  the  monarchies  of  the  past  have  been  dependent  wholly  upon 
their  form  of  government,  and  hence  that  these  would  all  disappear 
with  the  adoption  of  government  by  the  people.  A  careful  inquiry 
into  the  evils  of  monarchical  forms  of  government  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  in  modern  times,  will  show  us  that  the  trouble  is  not  so  much 
political  as  social,  and  that,  under  existing  conditions,  there  would 
have  been  bad  results  under  any  form  of  government  that  might  haw 
been  adopted.  The  attempt  to  show  the  failure  of  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  republics  merely  on  account  of  their  form  of  government  may 
be  met  with  the  same  objection.  Ineradicable  social  evils  wrought  the 
downfall  of  those  republics,  and  we  may  infer  therefrom  that  a  republican 
form  of  government  does  not,  in  itself,  ensure  the  well-being  of  a  people, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  ought  to  depend,  not  upon  the  theories 
of  reformers,  but  upon  the  actual  conditions  of  social  order  among  I 
people  for  whom  the  government  is  framed. 

There  is  one  creature  that,  apparently,  the  historical  progenitor!  ol 
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democracy  did  not  count  upon,  or,  if  they  did  recognize  his  probable 
existence,  seemed  not  to  realize  the  extent  of  his  powers  of  mischief, — 
and  that  is  the  political  demagogue,  who  thrives  best  in  a  republic. 
By  his  faculty  of  ready  speech,  by  his  vivid  presentation  of  affairs,  and 
by  his  adroit  method  of  presenting  half  truths  for  whole  truths,  he  is 
able  to  deceive  the  people,  corrupt  public  opinion,  and  distort  legisla- 
tion,— merely  to  attain  his  personal  ends.  The  only  cure  for  his  hurt- 
ful activity  is  the  alert  intelligence  of  all  citizens  and  their  combined 
determination  to  rule,  not  at  the  polls  alone,  but  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year. 

Self-government  means  something  more  than  the  registration  at  the 
polls  of  a  vote  concerning  a  measure  or  an  officer ;  it  means  eternal 
vigilance ;  it  means  a  daily  watchfulness  of  measures  and  men.  We 
have  been  promised  that  the  people  will  take  an  interest  in  their  own 
Government  if  it  be  placed  in  their  own  hands ;  but  we  are  astonished 
more  and  more  at  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  thousands  of  voters 
of  this  land  who  fail  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  self-government 
which  is  given  them.  People  may  well  ask  if  this  is  a  Government 
of  all  the  people,  a  virtual  democracy,  or  whether  all  the  people  are 
represented  in  the  management  of  our  affairs.  It  seems  that  many 
people  have  thought  that  self-government,  like  a  perpetual-motion 
machine,  will  run  itself,  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  start  it  once  a  year 
at  the  polls  and  that  then  it  will  run  on  without  any  attention  in  the 
meantime  ;  but  in  all  the  great  cities  and  in  some  of  the  States  men 
and  women  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  must  be  a  combined  and 
constant  activity  of  our  best  citizens  if  they  are  to  make  self-govern- 

it  possible  and  social  life  tolerable. 

One  hundred  yean  ago  no  one  could  have  imagined  the  present 
rapid  growth  of  cities  and  the  important  questions  of  municipal  govern- 
ment that  now  engage  public  attention.  The  rapid  concentration  of 
population    lias  brought  new  evils  to  test  our  theory  and   practice  of 

government  Nor  can  all  these  erils  be  laid  to  the  door  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, for  many  of  the  worst  despoilcrs  of  our   American   life — we 

most  admit  it  to  our  shame — are  of  American  parentage.    But  while 

thi  Iden   growth    Of   urban    population    and    the   multitudes  of   new 

civic  questions  thereby  forced  upon  the  people  tended  to  divorce  the 

government  from  the  governed,  tin-  modern  reforms  and  radical 
changes  in    American   city    administration    will    eventually  bring  hack 

the  people  into  vita]  touch  with  their  own  affairs,  with  the  manage* 

mentof  the  Corporation   Of  which  they  form  a  part.      While  our  chief 
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dangers  are  in  city  government,  they  will  be  soonest  remedied,  be- 
cause the  people  can  here  more  readily  than  elsewhere  be  made  to 
see  their  own  interests.  And  while  the  form  and  scope  of  city 
government,  and  the  character  of  its  administration  are  of  great  im- 
portance, the  question  of  the  civic  activity  and  responsibility  of 
the  people  and  of  their  vital  touch  with  all  municipal  affairs  is  one  of 
far  greater  and  wider  significance.  The  government  of  the  city  is 
the  private  business  of  every  citizen ;  he  ought  to  attend  to  his  business 
faithfully  and  energetically. 

There  is  another  thing  that  the  founders  of  the  Eepublic  apparently 
did  not  fully  perceive,  and  that  is,  the  insatiable  thirst  for  office 
that  has  sprung  up  in  recent  years.  I  doubt  if  any  one  a  century  ago, 
in  recounting  the  dangers  that  might  befall  the  course  of  popular 
government,  could  have  looked  forward  to  a  time  when,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  Republic  would  be  infested  by  a  band  of 
greedy  office-holders  settling  down  upon  the  land  ^ke  the  locusts  of 
Egypt,  to  devour  the  products  of  the  toil  of  others  in  the  name  of 
service  to  the  state.  "  To  consume,"  and  not  to  create,  is  their  motto. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  ideal,  that  in  a  government  of 
the  people  a  man  should  ba  drawn  reluctantly  from  his  private  busi- 
ness to  serve  his  term  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  as  a  solemn 
duty,  thankful  indeed  when  the  term  of  office  was  ended,  and  return- 
ing, like  Washington,  with  joy  from  public  to  private  life.  But,  shades 
of  the  immortal  Washington !  we  now  behold  a  hundred  hungry 
applicants  for  every  office,  pushing,  crowding,  fighting  for  their  turn 
at  the  public  crib,  and  when  their  term  of  office  expires  by  law,  having 
neither  the  courtesy  nor  the  good-will  to  the  public  to  retire  until 
forcibly  ejected.  This  is  democracy  gone  mad !  And  yet  the  good 
people  who  have  the  power  to  stop  this  permit  it  to  continue. 

One  of  the  evil  results  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is  over-legislation 
and  over-government.  In  a  single  commonwealth  we  have  developed 
law  and  government  machinery  sufficient  to  run  an  empire.  We  Ha\  e 
boards  and  commissions  without  number,  all  of  which  must  be  filled 
by  some  one,  and  each  of  which  there  are  thousands  ready  to  till. 
While  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  a  niggardly  government,  always 
meagre  in  its  expenditures,  is  not  the  best  government,  it  is  true  that 
the  government  of  one  of  our  western  States  could  be  better  managed 
with  half  its  present  machinery  and  half  its  present  number  oJ 
officers.  If  boards  of  inspection  continue  to  be  created  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  we  shall  soon  be  heading  our  legislative  bills  with  M  Au 
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act  to  create  a  board  to  supervise  a  board  to  oversee  another  board  in 
order  that  all  the  promises  of  the  election  campaign  shall  be  fulfilled." 
A  heading  of  this  kind  would  show  the  spirit  of  many  legislative  acts 
of  recent  years. 

It  has  been  assumed  also  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Old  World  which 
we  fought  to  overthrow  would  not  rise  again  on  American  soil.  And 
while  we  have  disposed  of  the  tyranny  of  kings  and  emperors,  we 
have  allowed  to  grow  up  in  our  midst  as  great  tyrants  as  they,  in  the 
form  of  monopolies ;  and  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  bow  servilely 
before  these  later  tyrants  without  restricting  their  power  or  limiting 
their  encroachments  upon  our  rights.  If  we  wish  to  find  a  germane  ex- 
ample of  this,  we  have  only  to  study  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  of 
California  to  learn  how  one  great  corporation  may  dominate  political 
and  private  interests  in  a  great  State.  But  the  people  are  being 
aroused  by  a  determined  effort,  not  to  destroy  the  corporations  or 
injure  their  rightful  interests,  but  to  keep  them  within  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  well-regulated  government  The  general  outcry  against 
corporations  is  useless  and  senseless  when  the  people  continually  vote 
away  their  own  rights  and  privileges.  The  services  of  corporations 
in  developing  the  wealth  of  the  country  have  been  great,  yet — while 
we  acknowledge  the  right  of  large  returns  to  capital,  risk,  and  managing 
ability — it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  the  usual  methods  of  many  cor- 
]  m  >ratio]  corrupt  and  <  >]  -pressive,  and  that  the  people  themselves  have 

been  largely  responsible  for  the  results,  on  account  of  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  they  have  squandered  their  rights  and  privileges  through 
franchises  and  the  entailment  of  burdens  upon  future  generations. 

We  have  been  assured  that  there  would  be  no  tyrants  in  America, 
but  we  turn  and  bow  servilely  to  the  political  boss,  allow  him  to 
take  political  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  rule  while  we  serve. 
Ee  begins  with  the  primaries  and  ends  with  the  State  Legislature  or  with 
'  We  call  1 1  i  in  "  tyrant "  and  "  1        'tell  him  he  is  corrupt, 

that  we  will   not  endure  his  domineering  Longer, — then   fall  in  line  at 

the  election  and  rote  the  tic]        traight  for  him  or  some  other 

boss,  .*md  forge  the  chains  of  tyranny  closer.    Sometimes,  indeed,  we 

o  oil  and  form  a  new  party,  and  say  we  will  break  down  this  domi- 
neering spirit;  then  we  rote  for  those  we  suppose  to  be  the  heroes  of 
our  reform  mea  ores;  but,  alas!  we  find  that  the  chameleon  has  only 
changed  his  color,  and  we  have  a  new  bo     in  place  of  the  old. 

We  have  been  promised,  t".»,  that,  we  Bhall  have  Legislation  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  people,  thatweshall  not  have,  to  rest  anon 

2H 
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temporary  expedients,  and  that  the  people,  having  their  voice  in 
affairs,  will  see,  not  only  their  immediate,  but  also  their  ultimate 
needs,  and  will  legislate  accordingly;  and  some  of  our  forefathers 
and  some  modern  legislators  have  been  praised  for  their  foresight 
in  the  founding  and  building  up  of  a  Republic  which  will  endure 
through  all  time.  But  read  over  the  records  of  the  laws  of  the  various 
States,  of  any  State,  indeed,  in  the  Union,  and  many  of  those  passed 
in  our  National  legislative  halls,  and  see  what  a  mass  of  temporizing 
there  is, — laws  that  stood  for  a  day,  laws  that  were  made  and  never 
heard  of,  laws  that  were  made  to  serve  immediate  and  private  ends, 
laws  which  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  and  retard  the  up- 
building of  the  Republic.  This  careless  and  temporary  legislation  has 
cost  the  nation  millions  of  money  on  account  of  the  endless  litigation 
that  it  has  brought  about.  It  has  a  tendency  to  wreck  private  inter- 
ests and  to  lessen  respect  and  reverence  for  law.  Legislation,  to  be 
just,  should  consider,  if  not  all  the  people,  a  large  majority  of  them, 
and  in  that  case  the  majority  should  include  future  generations.  They 
who  have  the  foresight  to  discern  the  probable  trend  of  human  society 
should  build  wisely  the  laws  of  a  republic  and  do  nothing  that  will 
cramp  or  stultify  the  life  of  future  generations.  Just  legislation  cannot 
be  based  upon  the  probabilities  of  a  prospective  campaign.  The  shaping 
of  our  legislation  for  the  control  of  the  majority  at  the  elections  is  a 
vicious  practice  too  much  observed  in  our  National  and  State  legis- 
lation. At  least  such  questions  as  relate  to  taxation,  finance,  and  the 
circulation  of  money,  having  such  vital  importance  to  the  people,  should 
be  considered  without  fear  or  care  of  the  coming  election.  They 
should  be  settled  on  purely  scientific  principles  and  removed  from 
partisan  politics.  We  have  reason  to  demand  this  from  our  ideals  of  a 
government  of  the  people,  and  on  the  basis  of  pure  common  sense  as  well. 
Again,  we  have  been  promised  that  there  shall  be  no  class  distinc- 
tions in  a  democracy.  We  have  paraded  the  idea  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man;  of  the  equality  of  individuals;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  there  is  one  rapidly -growing  class  of  people  called  labor- 
ers, and  another,  called  capitalists, — and  the  gulf  between  them  grows 
wider  each  year.  There  has  appeared  among  us  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  and  a  proletariat  of  poverty.  England  was  a  government 
classes,  France  was  a  government  of  classes,  Rome,  e\  en  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  the  republic,  was  governed  by  classes,  Athens  Liken  ISC  was 
a  government  of  classes;  but  in  the  United  States  we  have  thought 
that  the  class  system  was  broken  down.      On  account  of  the  diuVrenee 
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of  conditions  here  we  shall  probably  never  have  the  class  rule  that 
dominated  the  older  nations  of  the  world,  and  yet  its  faint  appearance 
on  the  horizon  gives  us  cause,  not  necessarily  for  anxiety  or  alarm,  but 
certainly  for  vigilance, — for  vigilance  in  wise  legislation  and  for  zeal 
for  measures  adapted  to  protect  the  people. 

But  in  spite  of  delusions ;  in  spite  of  dreams  never  to  be  realized  ; 
in  the  face  of  the  large  number  of  legitimate  promises  only  partly  ful- 
filled,— in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  must  see  that  our  national  life  has 
yielded  much  of  rational  good  to  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
our  ideals  have  been  crushed  and  broken,  that  our  aspirations  have 
not  been  realized,  we  must  still  admit  that,  in  comparison  with  other 
nations,  we  have  in  many  respects  the  best  Government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  We  have  here  a  freedom  of  individual  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
any  industry  which  we  may  choose,  not  approximated  to  in  any  other 
nation.  Each  enters  life  here  untrammelled  and  free  to  follow  the  pur- 
suit of  his  choice.  With  a  comparatively  inexpensive  Grovernment, 
we  have  a  personal  protection  of  people  not  found  elsewhere.  We 
have  peaceful  elections  where  the  voice  of  the  majority  may  be  heard 
if  it  chooses  to  speak.  The  people  may  make  all  the  laws  necessary 
for  their  protection  and  welfare. 

We  have  a  magnificent  system  of  public  schools  which  begins  with 
the  kindergarten  and  ends  with  the  university,  in  which  all  are  free  to 
prepare  themselves  for  citizenship  and  for  the  art  of  right  living,  if  they 
are  but  willing  to  pay  the  cost  in  energy  and  zeal  If  these  schools 
are  carefully  guarded,  they  will  furnish  sufficient  intelligence  for  self- 
•.  eminent  The  standard  of  living  of  the  common  laborer  is  higher 
on   an  average  in   tin'  United  States  than   in   any  country  of  the  Old 

World  His  priviL  of  education,  of  social  life,  are  greater.  There 
are  greater  opportunities  for  men  to  pise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  posi- 
tion than   in  any  Other  land.      It  18  frequently  said   that  the  poor  man 

of  to-<l;r       the  millionaire  <>f  to-morrow.     While  the  opportunities  for 

rapid  cha:  from  pov»  rt y   to  wealth   are  growing  less,   there  is  still 

abundant  opportunity  for  noble  achievement  in  the  accumulation  of 

:h,    the  attainment  of   social   distinction,   and    the  acquirement  of 
political  power.      While  men  and  women  may  QOt  have  equal  chances 

in  this  str        •.  then  banco  for  all,  and  there  never  were 

ater  opportunities  in  any  other  nation  or  in  any  other  time. 
Toth<       rhofeel  thai  the  Government  baa  been  alienated  from  the 

people  and  I        one  into  the  bands  of  demagogues  and  office-seekers, 
nd  that  there  ic  a  way  to  bring  it  a^ain  into  vital  touch 
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with  the  people,  and  that  way  begins  with  increased  popular  interest 
in  the  caucus,  the  primary,  the  election,  and  the  service  throughout 
their  term  of  the  officers  chosen.  In  no  other  way  can  the  voice  of  the 
people  be  heard  in  good  government.  The  safety  of  all  government, 
the  reform  of  all  government,  rests  in  the  power  of  local  units.  The 
work  must  be  done  on  the  margin  of  governmental  influences,  and 
must  be  perpetually  done  to  secure  the  rights  and  to  exercise  the  will 
of  the  people. 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  the  United  States  for  a  citizen  to  walk 
upright  in  the  pride  and  dignity  of  his  own  manhood,  sovereign  and 
free.  If  he  has  failed  to  utilize  this  opportunity,  it  is  time  he  set  about 
it  If  the  carelessness  of  the  sovereign  voter  and  the  irresponsible  sel- 
fishness of  the  office-holders  have  lessened  our  appreciation  of  free 
government,  it  is,  indeed,  time  to  begin  an  earnest  reform.  We  are 
apt  to  consider  lightly  what  has  been  easily  obtained.  But  in  these 
days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  we  must  not  forget  what  it  cost  our  fathers 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  Government,  nor  what  it  is  costing  us  to 
rear  the  superstructure.  Liberty  is  always  expensive,  and  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price,  we  cannot  have  it.  We  should  devote  our- 
selves to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  possibility  of  perpetual  growth  on  the  one  hand  and 
perpetual  reform  on  the  other.  But  we  must  not  expect  too  much 
from  this  or  from  any  other  government  For  if  individual  culture 
represents  the  flower  of  civilization,  individual  character  represents  the 
corner-stone  of  a  republic.  There  should  be  especial  effort  made  to 
cultivate  substantial,  independent,  individual  character  in  the  home,  in 
the  school,  and  in  social  life. 

There  has  been  a  slight  tendency  of  late  years  to  develop  a  spirit 
of  pauperism  in  our  nation.  There  has  been  a  cause  for  this,  and  in 
part  it  comes  from  mistaken  notions  arising  from  the  liberality  and 
munificence  of  the  Government  toward  all  people.  For  instance,  the 
immense  and  liberal  gift  of  the  Government  of  the  millions  of  acres  of 
fertile  soil  has  led  people  to  look  to  it  for  similar  gifts.  While  this 
method  of  distributing  free  lands  with  a  lavish  hand  proved  a  great 
nation-builder,  such  munificence  cannot  be  repeated  by  the  nation  in 
this  or  other  ways.  The  public-school  system  is  a  necessity  to  a  h 
government,  but  it  is  not  in  its  primal  nature  a  charitable  organization 
and  should  not  give  free  text-books  to  its  pupils,  for  it"  it  does,  the  next 
step  will  be,  free  clothes  for  all  students,  and  finally  free  lunch  with 
these.     It  is  easy  to  develop  a  spirit  of  pauperism  through  misunder* 
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standing  and  misusing  a  great  enterprise.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  best  institutions  in  a  free  government  open  the  doorway  to  the 
worst  evils.  It  requires  wisdom,  eternal  vigilance,  and  ceaseless  activ- 
ity to  ward  off  social  dangers.  "Whatever  is  done  should  be  so  accom- 
plished as  neither  to  detract  from  individual  responsibility,  nor  to 
develop  the  spirit  of  helplessness  and  expectancy. 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  benefits  of  a  free  press.  Indeed,  a  free 
press  is  indispensable  to  modern  life  as  well  as  to  a  free  government. 
One  is  astonished  to  read  of  the  slow  development  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  so  carefully  curbed  by  the  jealous  monarchs  of  the  Old  World, 
and  is  gratified  to  observe  how,  with  a  single  stroke,  this  nation  cast  off 
that  bondage  and  declared  for  free  speech  and  a  free  press.  We  rejoice 
in  the  masterly  service  of  the  press ;  but  the  evils  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  service,  crop  out  in  the  exercise  of  this  inestimable  privilege, 
are  seldom  recounted.  While  they  are  not  a  cause  for  alarm,  they 
should  receive  the  attention  of  every  educator  and  every  true  and 
patriotic  citizen.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  that  a  time  would  come  when 
a  partisan  press  would  seek  to  mislead  the  people.  It  could  not  be 
foreseen  that  a  time  would  come  when  whole  columns  of  "  fake  "  news 
would  be  published ;  that  whole  columns  of  sensational  "stuff"  would 

printed  and  read.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  that  the  family  paper 
would  contain  a  little  of  everything,  like  the  refuse-box  in  a  type- 

:n.  It  could  not  be  realized  that  a  time  would  come  when  this  man 
would  be  written  "  up  "  and  this  one  "  down  "  for  personal  gain.  One 
did  not  realize  that  measures  would  be  advocated  on  a  purely  "com- 
mercial "  basis.  That  Bach  things  take  place  is  shocking  to  our  ideals 
of  democracy.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  that  it  would  boa  common 
question  as  to  the  truthfulness  <>f  the  statements  made  in  a  paper, 
'•  Who  owns  the  paper?1  "What  money  is  behind  it  that  makes  it, 
advocate  this  plan?'     These  questions  are  too  common  nowadays  tor 

a  healthy  tone  of  the  presfl  j   but  in  this  distrust  of  the  press  is  the  cure 

for  the  evil     People  are  Losing  their  reverence  for  print     A  printed 

lie   h.i         i    more  effect   now  than   an  oral  one.       People  say  every  day, 

u  I  saw  in  the  paper  so  and  so,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or 
The  campaign  paper  has  Less  and  Less  influence  in  elections. 
Thi  been  fully  demonstrated  of  Late.     The  time  will  come  when 

the  people  will  demand  newspapers  of  a  higher  order  and  obtain  them. 
It.  is  unfortunate  that  circumstances  force  people  to  Lose  their  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  DewspapeT  to  adhere  to  the  truth.  But  speak  to  the 
edil  of  the  character  described  and  they  will  tell  yon 
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that  tiiey  work  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  they  publish 
what  the  people  demand.  This  is  a  partial,  and  to  that  extent  a  pain- 
ful, truth.  Yet,  if  the  press  is  to  maintain  its  dignity  as  an  educator  of 
the  people,  it  must  lead  and  not  follow.  It  must  fearlessly  express  the 
truth,  not  pander  to  the  almighty  dollar  nor  to  blind  partisanship. 
Last  summer  I  said  to  the  editor  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  newspaper, 
11  Why  do  the  newspapers  print  so  many  columns  of  sensational  stuff 
in  a  questionable  manner? '  " Simply "  said  he,  "to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  tougher  element  of  the  community  which  reads  nothing  else. 
This  kind  of  news  is  read  by  all  classes  that  have  much  to  do  with  the 
police  ;  by  '  sports,'  inhabitants  of  the  slums  and  of  the  'tenderloin  dis- 
trict' Would  a  minister  preach,  or  a  teacher  teach,  to  please  the 
baser  elements  of  the  community  ?     Then  why  should  a  newspaper  ? 

While  the  practice  of  a  government  of  the  people  fails  to  agree  with 
the  theory,  yet  in  the  main  the  democracy  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  of  a  representative  Republic,  is  not  a  failure.  But  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  dangers  are  ever  before  us,  though  the  remedies  for 
evil  are  always  at  hand.  Look  at  what  the  nation  has  passed  through, 
— a  nation  that  came  very  nearly  not  being  formed  at  all.  Behold  its 
early  trials  and  its  later  triumphs.  Broken  asunder,  wounded  with 
almost  mortal  wounds,  it  soon  heals  and  is  sound  and  whole  again. 
Take  note  of  the  civilizing  process  applied  to  the  millions  that  have 
come  to  us  from  Europe  almost  entirely  untutored  in  democracy.  See 
with  what  skill  and  courage  the  nation  has  avoided  the  political  and 
military  entanglements  of  the  Old  World.  Burdened  as  we  have  been 
at  times  with  our  own  domestic  troubles,  we  yet  have  found  them 
fewer  and  of  less  import  than  those  of  European  nations.  They  have 
all  been  met  with  a  firmness  and  a  wisdom  which  have  ensured  peace, 
safety,  and  prosperity.  Truly,  the  nation  has  passed  through  much, 
but  it  is  able  to  endure  more.  Its  construction  is  elastic,  its  powers 
are  great,  its  life  is  enduring,  its  resources  are  boundless.  If  the  wide 
extension  of  liberty  has  brought  with  it  peculiar  evils,  it  has  in  its 
nature  latent  power  to  cure  them.  The  current  of  popular  govern- 
ment is  no  intermittent  stream;  it  runs,  deep  and  strong,  bearing 
humanity  upon  its  bosom.  It  enlists  the  sympathies  and  arouses  the 
patriotism  of  the  people. 

Suppose  sudden  danger  should  arise ;  there  slumbers  in  onr 
national  life  a  patriotism  which  will  defend  and  preserve  our  institu- 
tions intact.  There  is  need  of  the  practice  of  that  patriotism  in  times 
of  peace,  in  the  perpetual  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  at   the 
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ballot-box  and  throughout  all  forms  of  local  and  national  government. 
There  is  need  to-day  of  "  eternal  vigilance  "  to  insure  the  highest  re- 
sults of  our  republican  Government.  Not  less  democracy,  but  more, 
— if  it  be  the  right  kind, — is  our  need.  We  may  truly  say  with 
Lowell :  "Our  healing  is  not  in  the  storm  or  in  the  whirlwind,  it  is 
not  in  monarchies  or  aristocracies,  but  will  be  revealed  by  the  still 
small  voice  that  speaks  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  prompting  us 
to  a  wider  and  a  wiser  humanity." 

Frank  W.  Blackmar. 


EDUCATION   OF  WOMEN  IN   TURKEY. 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  where  the  problems  to  be 
solved  in  promoting  and  establishing  educational  institutions  are  so 
serious  as  in  Turkey.  These  problems  arise  primarily  in  consequence 
of  the  mixed  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  races  to  each  other. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  immediate  possessions 
of  Turkey  is  21,830,000,  of  whom  considerably  more  than  half  are 
Mohammedans.  The  remainder  are  Christians,  with  the  exception  of 
about  275,000  Israelites.  Both  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  how- 
ever, include  widely  differing  races.  The  most  important  Moham- 
medan races  of  Turkey  are  the  Turks,  or  Osmanlis,  the  Arabs,  Kurds, 
and  Albanians.  The  Christian  races  include  Armenians,  Greeks,  Bul- 
garians, and  Maronites.  The  languages  of  Turkey  are  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Kurdish,  Albanian,  Armenian,  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  Syriac.  The 
Israelites  distributed  through  the  empire  speak  Spanish,  German, 
Russian,  or  Italian. 

All  schools  are  required  to  be  enrolled  in  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  supervision.  The 
only  schools  which  receive  financial  support,  and  are  accordingly  regu- 
lated in  all  the  details  of  their  organization  by  the  government,  are 
those  established  for  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
half  of  the  present  century  that  it  has  become  customary  for  the  women 
of  Turkey  to  learn  how  to  read,  although  there  have  always  been 
exceptions  even  in  the  darkest  ages. 

The  art  of  letters  was  not  entirely  neglected  by  Mussulman  women 
during  the  past  centuries  of  Turkish  history,  as  we  know  from  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  more  celebrated  among  them.  Of  those  1  will 
mention  the  poetesses  Zehneb  and  Mihri,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth 
century  A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  Mohammed  11,  and  Fit  vet  and 
Leyla,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  during 
the  reign  of  Mahmoud  II.  In  the  earlier  days  of  greater  freedom 
among  Mohammedan  women,  there  were  also  women  preachers  who 
were  accustomed  to  address  congregations  of  women  in  the  mosquea 
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Formerly  there  must  also  have  been  women  in  the  palace  who  knew 
how  to  write  and  read  and  keep  accounts,  for  the  laws  of  palace  gov- 
ernment do  not  change,  but  go  back  to  ancient  times,  and  one  of  these 
is  the  custom  of  appointing  a  woman  as  chief  treasurer  of  the  women 
in  the  palace ;  and  when  there  is  no  Yalide  Sultana  (mother  of  the 
Sultan)  living,  this  official  is  the  first  or  chief  woman.  As  in  the  time 
of  Sultan  Aziz,  for  instance,  there  were  seven  hundred  women  in  the 
palace,  the  chief  treasurer  would  require  no  small  amount  of  mental 
training  to  carry  on  the  financial  affairs.  She  has  also  under  her 
control  a  regular  bureau  of  trained  scribes,  who  are  all  women. 

Even  to  read  and  write  the  Turkish  language  requires  considerable 
mental  training.  Although  it  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Turanian 
family,  it  has  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian  that  a 
knowledge  of  both  those  languages  is  necessary  to  a  student  of  Turkish, 
and  the  alphabet  used  is  also  a  drawback,  as  it  is  the  Arabic-Persian, 
the  difficulty  of  which  is  well-known.  It  would  seem,  accordingly, 
that  the  Osmanlis  labor  under  an  immense  disadvantage  in  the  matter 
of  education  from  the  beginning,  and  that  their  children  and  those  of 
the  Christian  nationalities  do  not  start  equal ;  for  it  has  certainly  been 
the  case,  in  the  past,  that  six  or  seven  years  were  required  for  an 
Osmanli  to  learn  to  read,  while  an  Armenian  or  Greek  child  could 
learn  in  three  or  four  year  The  Osmanlis  themselves  deny  that  this 
is  at  present  true,  for  newer  methyls  of  teaching  have  been  introduced, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  enable  a  child  to  learn  to  read  Turkish  iii  two  or 
three  y<  However  that  may  be,  it  is  said  that  Midhat  Pasha  once 

ted    to  the  Sultan  that  the  children   of   the   resident  Christian 

nationalities  should  be  forbidden  to  Learn  to  read,  as  it  was  unjust  to 
them  such  an  advantage  over  the  ruling  nation  of  the  land. 
The  origin  of  Turkish   public  schools  may  be  traced  to  the  <  Id 

custom  of  having  a  tniinimr-class  connect'-.]   with  the  mosques,  to  pre- 

pa  for  the  religi<        arviot        These  classes  gradually  devel- 

oped into  community  schools  for  both  hoys  and  girls,  which  the  girls 
allowed  t<>  attend  till  they  were  ten  <>r  eleven  years  old,  thus 
learning  t<>  read  and  sometimes  to  write. 

During  the  reign  of  A-bd-ul-Medjid,  from  1889  to  L861,  the  Valide* 
Sultana  w         ry  much  int<  1  in  education,  and  introduced  more 

methods   "f    teaching    into  the   public  schools,  instead    of   tl 

chanting  in  concert  of  the  Koran,  which  had  previously  constituted  all 
the  teachi]  There  were  then  uo  schools  for  girls  alone,  but  this 
Validc  Sultana  gathered  the  si  ri   of  the  palace  together  and  pro 
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vided  teachers  for  them  ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  schools  for  girls  in  Turkey. 

The  first  public  school  for  Mohammedan  girls  was  established 
about  forty  years  ago,  in  Boyadjikeuy,  a  village  on  the  Bosphorus. 
Schools  for  Mussulman  girls  are  now  of  three  grades, — high,  secondary, 
and  primary  schools.  The  programmes  of  the  secondary  and  primary 
schools  are  published  together  as  one  programme  occupying  six  years 
— presumably  three  years  belonging  to  each  grade.  The  subjects 
taught  are  reading  and  writing,  the  grammar  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  languages,  needlework,  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy, and  the  principles  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  for  1895  there  are 
1,419  Moslem  primary  schools  for  girls  in  the  empire,  containing 
171,526  pupils,  and  more  than  130,000  girls  enrolled  in  mixed  primary 
schools. 

There  are  thirty -nine  secondary  schools,  of  which  nine  are  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  they  contain  more  than  3,000  pupils.  The  first  one 
was  opened  in  Stamboul  in  1872,  under  Sultan  Aziz.  Two  schools 
of  fine  arts  are  included,  which  were  opened  by  Subbi  Pasha,  a  former 
minister  of  finance.  These  two  schools  were  established  by  special 
irade  of  Sultan  Aziz,  thus  making  them  quite  distinct  in  their  organi- 
zation, and  they  remained  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  finance 
till  Hakki  Pasha,  newly  created  to  that  office  in  1887,  objected  to  the 
mixture  of  administration,  whereupon  the  direction  of  the  schools  was 
undertaken  by  the  department  of  public  instruction.  These  schools 
offer  a  six  years'  course  of  study,  although  the  girls  give  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  time  to  needlework,  fashioning  the  most  exquisite 
embroideries  on  delicate  shades  of  silk  and  satin.  A  foreign  lady 
presides  over  each  of  these  schools,  but  the  teaching  is  in  the  hands  of 
Osmanli  instructors,  mostly  women.  The  head  teacher  of  the  boarding 
department  is  a  black  woman,  Hafiz  Ilanum,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Turkish  normal  school  in  Stamboul.  The  girls  range  from  the 
ages  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  number  316  in  both  schools. 

I  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  boarding  department 
and  listening  to  the  classes  taught  by  Hafiz   ILanum,  who  is  a  mo 
enthusiastic  teacher.      On  entering  the  school,  we  were  ushered  into  a 

large  hall  carpeted  with  straw  matting,  containing  a  number  of  oasea 

with  glass  doors,  intended  presumably  for  libraries  and  apparatus  to  be 
provided   in   the  future,      The   girls    were   quietly    seated    around    the 

room  on  the  floor,  entirely  unoccupied,  as  the  teaching  la  oral  and 
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few  books  are  used.  We  requested  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  some 
of  the  class  exercises,  mentioning  arithmetic  first.  We  noticed  with 
amusement  the  expression  of  dismay  on  the  faces  of  the  girls  at  the 
thought  of  an  examination  in  mathematics."  According  to  the  customs 
of  Oriental  etiquette  the  class  and  the  blackboard  were  brought  to  us, 
and  the  board  was  placed  in  the  position  where  we  could  best  see  it 
The  class  called  was  the  highest  in  the  school,  and  one  of  the  girls  was 
told  to  divide  a  number  containing  four  places  by  one  containing  two 
places.  After  accomplishing  this  with  difficulty,  she  was  given  three 
numbers  to  add,  of  three  places  each.  This  ended  the  examination  in 
arithmetic,  and  we  were  then  asked  if  we  wished  to  see  some  Turkish 
writing,  upon  which  a  girl  wrote  neatly  and  quickly,  in  the  beautiful 
Arabic  characters,  some  polite  and  complimentary  expressions  of  wel- 
come to  us.  We  then  asked  to  hear  a  class  in  geography,  and  this 
suggestion  was  received  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the  request  for 
mathematics  had  caused  depression.  Two  bright-looking  girls  of 
about  fifteen  were  called  up,  and  they  gave  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
map  of  Europe  in  a  manner  that  was  creditable  to  them.  This  was 
followed  by  a  class  in  history,  the  recitation  consisting  of  the  dates  of 
the  reigns  and  the  recounting  of  the  deeds  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey. 
The  exercis-  sed  with  prayers  recited  in  concert.     Prayers  are  con- 

ducted five  times  a  day  in  all  Turkish  schools. 

There  is  only  one  hi  shool  for  Mussulman  girls  in  Turkey.  It 
is  a  normal  school,  is  called  the  "  Dar-ul-Moualimat"  or  "Home  of  the 
I.  dy  T< ■achers,"  and  Is  in  Akserai  in  StambouL  It  was  opened  in 
1870  under  Sultan  Aziz,  and  now  contains  270  pupils.  The  nominal 
aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  trained  teachers  for  the  interior  of 
Turkey,  and  at  the      tie  time  to  furnish  poor  women  with  a  career  by 

which    they   can   maintain    th«-ms<-l\  A.COOrdingly,    Only    the   girls 

from  the  pool  dety  attend  theschooL     The  director  is  a 

white-haired  venerable  effendi,  and  under  him  a  Mussulman  woman — 
I;  fika  liamiin — a'  trix.     Fifteen  teachers  of  both  sexes  are 

employed  in  theschooL     The  programme  of  study  presents  a  com 
of  tl.  and  include    Persian  and  Arabic,  Turkish  Literature, 

mentai      cience  and  mathematics,  needlework  and  the 
id  eight  com       in  moral-  and  religion.     Elementary  classes 

i   provided   for  children   of  all  No   foreign    language  IS 

bt  in  the  normal  school     A  European  visitor  is  imprec  ed  with 
e  calmness  thai  pervades  all  theclas*       One  sees 
instantly  that  the  venerable  director  of  the  Dar-ul-Moualimat  do 
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not  approve  of  the  rush  and  hurry  that  characterize  the  spirit  of 
modern  progress,  and  does  not  promote  any  methods  that  might  tend 
to  undue  cerebral  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  young  women  study- 
ing there. 

Turkish  girls  of  the  better  class  in  the  cities,  after  they  are  too  old 
to  attend  the  primary  schools,  are  largely  educated  at  home  by  govern- 
esses, many  of  whom  come  from  England  and  France,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  usually  represent  the  highest  culture  of  those  nations,  so 
that  real  love  of  study  is  not  as  a  rule  developed  under  their  influence. 
Turkish  women  have  a  great  aptitude  for  foreign  languages,  and  those 
we  meet  on  the  steamers  of  the  Bosphorus  often  speak  French,  and  it 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  speak  German  and  English  also.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  Turkish  women  are  engaged  in  trade,  some 
even  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  involving  frequent  journeys  to 
Egypt  and  other  places,  which  presupposes  the  ability  to  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Moreover,  conversa- 
tion with  the  Mussulman  women  in  the  capital  reveals  some  progress 
at  the  present  time  in  independence  of  thought,  and,  while  social  con- 
ditions have  unavoidably  arrested  the  development  of  Turkish  women 
as  a  class,  forces  are  slowly  but  surely  working  among  them  that  will 
result  in  their  final  emancipation. 

For  the  Mohammedans  in  Albania,  no  girls'  schools  have  yet  been 
provided  in  which  the  teaching  is  in  the  vernacular.  About  half  of 
the  Albanian  nation  are  Mohammedans,  and  their  language  is  the  only 
surviving  member  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Aryan  group ;  but  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  any  literature,  and  the  people  are  called 
"  bookless  Albanians  "  by  the  Osmanlis.  There  are  in  Albania,  how- 
ever, both  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  which  the  Turk- 
ish language  is  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  which  are 
presumably  attended  by  Turkish  residents  in  Albania. 

The  Kurds  form  another  important  race  of  Mohammedans  in 
Turkey,  and  speak  an  entirely  distinct  language  allied  to  the  Persian. 
Their  number  is  variously  reported  by  different  authorities  aa  1,000,000 
and  upward.  Kurdish  women  are  wild  and  illiterate,  and  there  are  no 
girls'  schools  among  them.  Mohammedans  using  the  Arabic  langua 
are  found  in  Syria,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Turkey,  and  in  the 
Arabian  provinces  of  Ilejaz  and  Yemen.      In  Syria  and  in  those  pails 

of  Turkey  where  the  Arabic  language  is  the  vernaoular,  it  is  also  the 
language  of  the  schools  established  by  the  government     In  Ilejaz  and 

Yemen  education  is  deficient,  and  there  ^i'^  DO  girls'  schools.      Among 
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the  Druses  in  Syria,  it  is  said  that  all  the  women  are  taught  to  read 
and  write. 

Before  the  recent  massacres,  the  Armenians  in  Turkey  numbered 
2,000,000  and  upward.  The  language  is  an  independent  member  of 
the  Aryan  group,  and  has  been  a  written  language  since  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, one  hundred  years  after  the  nation  adopted  Christianity.  The 
earliest  schools  were  connected  with  the  churches,  and  provided  the 
preparation  for  the  reading  and  chanting  in  the  religious  services. 
From  these  were  gradually  evolved  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  first  Armenian  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1850,  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  there  are  now  211  Armenian  enrolled  schools  for  girls, 
which  are  supported  by  the  different  Armenian  communities  and  con- 
tain more  than  17,000  pupils,  besides  a  large  number  in  mixed  schools. 
The  programmes  of  the  Armenian  schools  vary,  and  largely  follow  the 
French  system.  In  the  highest  grade  a  good  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  Armenian  is  gained,  French  is  taught,  and  sometimes  English 
and  German.  Elementary  sciences,  general  history,  Bible  history, 
needlework,  drawing,  and  music  are  also  taught  There  are  in  Turkey, 
under  direct  Armenian  control,  six  special  and  high  schools  for  girls. 
All  the  community  schools  are  free,  and  are  supported  by  the  churches 
or  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  efforts  of  this  nation  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  their  youth  during  the  past  years  of  heavy 
taxation  and  discouragement  are  most  praiseworthy,  and  educational 
progress  among  them  has  been  rapid.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
those  efforte  ifi  B  normal  school  in  Staniboul,  which  is  altogether  the  re- 
sult of  private  effort,  and  was  founded  in  1868  by  a  society  of  enter- 
uian  women,  called  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Educa- 
tion." (  hrphan  girls  are  educated  in  this  s<-1i<><>1  tree  <>f  charge,  ami  are 
q1  to  all  parts  of  the  country  as  teacher  ,  The  course  of  study  is 
d, and  thorough  work  is  done  in  elementary  science, history, mathe- 
matic  I  French  Twenty  young  women  have  been  sent  from 
this  school  to  different  parts  of  Turkey,  and  on  an  average  have  each 
ight  four  .  The  work  of  this  society  is  at  present  entirely 

pped  by  the  lamentable  condition  of  affairs  in  the  country,  and  even 

rernment  has  Dot  allowed  the  formation  of 
any  new  Armenian  school  ■  One  Armenian  woman  Dr.  Mariam 
Bagopian,  from  the  Trebizond  region  —has  taken  tin-  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  a  Knropr-an  nn  tv,  and  another  Dr.  Margaril  tfelik  Beg- 
an—completed her  course  in  medicine  1  ear  in  tin-  oniverBitj 
of  Zurich     'In'-  Armeni  s  nation  are  fond  of  study,  and  <'<lm;i 
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tional  progress  is  sure  to  be  rapid  among  them  so  soon  as  freedom  of 
action  is  allowed  by  the  government. 

Education  among  the  Greeks  in  Turkey  dates  principally  from  the 
renaissance  of  letters  in  Greece  after  the  Greek  revolution.  As  among 
the  Armenians,  it  is  the  result  of  voluntary  effort,  and  is  not  state- 
aided.  The  Greeks  in  Turkey  have,  however,  the  inspiration  of  the 
present  educational  progress  of  their  mother  country.  They  are  very 
generous  in  supporting  their  schools,  as  their  patriotism  turns  in  that 
direction.  All  Greek  education  is  under  the  care  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  Greek  schools  in  Turkey  rank  first  among  non-foreign  schools  in 
the  educational  opportunities  offered.  Their  most  noticeable  deficiency 
is  in  mathematics,  and  the  greatest  attainments  of  the  pupils  are  in  the 
Greek  language.  I  visited  a  primary  school  in  a  small  village  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Cyzicus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  young  children 
of  both  sexes  were  carefully  taught  the  ancient  Greek  grammar  and 
stood  up  together  to  read  extracts  from  the  old  Greek  comedies,  which 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  and  appreciate.  The  progress  of  Greek  children 
in  their  language  is  remarkable,  and  little  Aspasias  and  Iphigenias 
spell  out  the  stories  of  their  ancient  namesakes  with  great  delight 
About  40,000  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  Greek  schools  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  number  of  high  schools  for  girls  is  large,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  Zappeion  in  Pera  (a  suburb  of  Constantinople), 
founded  by  Kurios  Zappa,  a  Greek  resident  of  Roumania,  and  occupy- 
ing a  fine  large  building  erected  under  his  supervision.  The  course  of 
s1  udy  occupies  eight  years,  and  the  pupils  number  about  400.  Five 
years  of  the  course  are  preparatory,  and  three  belong  to  the  gymna- 
sium. There  are,  besides,  two  years  given  to  the  study  of  pedagogics, 
as  a  graduate  course,  by  those  who  wish  to  teach.  This  course  of  study 
includes  a  complete  programme  in  Greek — Homer,  Plato,  and  the 
dramatists.  The  religious  teaching  includes  the  doctrines  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  There 
are  no  elective  courses  offered,  but  all  the  sciences  are  included  in  the 
general  course,  and  the  teaching  in  science  is  necessarily  superficial,  as 
the  school  contains  no  laboratory.  The  only  foreign  language  taught 
is  French.  The  Zappeion,  although  not  the  oldest  of  the  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  Greek  girls  in  Turkey,  furnishes  the  model 
for  the  others,  of  which  I  will  mention  the  Pallas,  also  in  Pera,  the 
Johakeimion     in     Phanar,     the    central    eoinniunit  v    school    and     the 

Homerion  in  Smyrna,  and  the  leading  secondary  Bcboo]  in  Salonka, 
jome  of  the  teachers  of  which  were  trained  in  Berlin, 
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The  education  of  girls  in  Bulgaria  is  not  treated  of  in  this  paper,  as 
Bulgaria  is  now  practically  free  from  Turkey.  Among  Bulgarian 
residents  of  the  Turkish  Empire  proper,  there  are  about  200  schools  for 
girls,  containing  nearly  4,000  pupils.  There  are  seven  high  schools 
for  Bulgarian  residents  in  Macedonia,  containing  about  400  students  in 
alL  The  most  advanced  of  these  high  schools  is  in  Salonica,  in  which 
the  course  of  study  occupies  six  years.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
that  in  many  towns  in  Macedonia,  where  there  are  no  high  schools  for 
girls,  the  girls  are  admitted  to  the  boys'  gymnasia,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, among  a  large  number  of  male  students  only  one  or  two 
girls  are  enrolled. 

Besides  the  Christian  nationalities  referred  to,  the  population  of 
Syria  includes  250,000  Maronites,  and  15,000  Jacobites,  whose  litur- 
gical language  is  Syriac.  The  number  of  schools  for  girls  among 
these  people  is  small  compared  with  those  of  the  other  Christian 
nations  of  Turkey.  Education  among  Jews,  except  as  inspired  by 
foreign  effort,  has  made  little  progress  in  Turkey.  The  vernacular  of 
Jewish  schools  is  always  some  one  of  the  European  languages,  although 
Hebrew  is  always  taught  Much  foreign  educational  work  is  done  in 
Turkey,  and  the  number  of  societies  represented,  especially  in  Syria,  is 
lar.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  in  many  respects  done  good  work, 
in  what  relates  to  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  literature.  They  have 
thirty-eight  enrolled  schools  for  girls  in  the  various  cities  of  the  em- 
pire The  French  language  is  well  taught  in  them,  and  the  elements 
of  cral  education  are  given. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  United  States  has  established  through- 
out Asia  Minor  an  (  stem  of  schools  which  has  done  much 
popularize  education  for  The  first  of  these  was  founded  in 
atinople,  in   1840,  and  at  present  there  are  sixteen  high  schools 

under  American   supervision    in  different   parts   of   Asia    Minor.      The 

iera  in  many  of  them  are  from  various  women's  colleges  in  the 

[  nited  State-,  die  course  of  study  is  comprehensive,  and  the  methods 

of        king  are,  modern,     (       equentlj  their  Influence  Is  strong  and 

widely  felt     None  of  them  is  a  fr<      chool,  hut  a  limited  number  of 

sholarshi]         provided  in  all  for  tl,        i^ho  wisb  to  educate  them- 

The  on!  mopolitan  Bchool  among  them  is  the  American  Co]]. 

ton  1 1    Is  in  (       tantinople,  although  there  axe  others  in  which  three  or 

four  nationalities  are  rei        ntecL     This  college  opened   as  a  high 

boo!  in  1-71.  became  in  1890  a  chartered  institution  established  l>y 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  making  steady  progress 
toward  the  standard  of  higher  education  demanded  by  women's  colleges 
in  America  It  offers  three  courses  of  study — classical,  literary,  and 
scientific, — and  contains  a  musical  department  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Paul  Lange,  of  Berlin.  The  students  come  from  the  far  east  in 
Turkey,  from  Eussia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Koumania,  and  Syria,  and 
comprise  from  eight  to  twelve  nationalities,  in  which  the  cosmopolitan 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  itself  are  well  represented.  The  language 
of  this  college  is  English,  although  French,  German,  and  several 
languages  of  the  country  are  taught,  besides  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
alumnae  of  this  institution  number  one  hundred  and  three,  of  eight 
different  nationalities,  including  one  Mohammedan  girl,  a  daughter  of 
a  colonel  in  the  Turkish  army,  and  one  Albanian,  who  returned  to  her 
country  to  establish  there  the  first  girls'  school  for  Albanians,  taught 
in  their  vernacular. 

Mussulman  girls  would  be  glad  to  attend  this  college,  as  well  as 
other  American  schools  in  Turkey,  but  are  not  at  present  allowed  by 
the  government  to  do  so,  although  in  Christian  schools  distant  from 
Constantinople  there  are  some  Moslem  students. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  public  instruction  is 
more  widely  diffused  through  the  Turkish  Empire  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  one  may  safely  prophesy  that,  should  political  con- 
ditions be  favorable,  educational  progress  will  be  rapid  among  the 
women  of  Turkey  in  the  near  future. 

Mary  Mills  Patrick. 


ARMENIA'S  IMPENDING  DOOM:    OITK  DUTY. 

As  an  Armenian,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Turks,  much  less  with  the  unqualified  encomium  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Orient  Nothing  is  gained  by  giving  to  the  facts 
a  partisan  twist,  by  depicting  the  Mohammedan  as  an  incorrigible  devil 
and  the  Armenian  as  an  incomparable  angel.  Though  my  own  imme- 
diate relations  have  suffered  unspeakable  horrors  during  the  recent 
outbreaks,  still  no  one  could  be  more  reluctant  than  myself  to  credit 
the  charges  of  astounding  inhumanity,  nay,  of  bestiality,  brought 
against  the  Kurds,  the  Turks,  and  the  Circassians.  I  have  not  only 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  reports  of  fraternal  devotion  and  hospi- 
tality, of  compassion  and  chivalry,  shown  by  individual  Turks  to  their 
Armenian  neighbors,  but  I  believe  in  them  implicitly.  In  the  cities 
of  Trebizond,  GVesarea,  Gemereg,  Egin,  Sivas,  and  Aintab,  not  a  few 
Moslems  risked  their  own  lives  by  offering  an  asylum  to  the  Chris- 
tians. The  example  of  these  noble  Turks  not  only  helps  us  to  be 
moderate  in  our  judgment  of  the  Ottomans,  but  in  a  time  of  moral 
;epticism  it  also  helps  to  confirm  our  wavering  faith  inhuman  nature. 
Men  •verywhere  are  I  r  than  their  creeds,  ami,  in  its  essentials, 
human  nature  is  something  like  the  divine, 

The  Armenian  is  so  well-armed  in  his  oanse  that  there  is  no  reason 

why  he  should  resort  to  a  wholesale  defamation  <>f  the  Mohammedan 

in  order  to  engage  the  sympathy  of  ( Ihristian  nations,     Moreover,  these 

rated  atl         upon  the  Turk  are  bound  t<>  produce,  sooner  or 

later,    a    paction    in    his    favor.      Tin-   truth   :il>«>ut,   the   Turks   and    the 

Armenian  i  easily  within  the  reach  <>f  every  candid  investigator 

that  th(  •  f'>r  confusing  the  issues,      Both  have  their  full 

!/•••  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Oriental  rac< 
In  forming  an  estimate  <>f  the  Armenian  character,  we  must  not 
sighl  of  the  fact  that  the  Turks  are  the  masters  and  the  Arme- 
nians the  .-laves.     Notwithstanding  this  vital  difference  the  Armenians 
.  th<-  least,  intellectually  and  morally  the  peen  of  the  'Turks, 
and  if  they  cannot  compare  favorably  with  the  free  peoples  of  Europe 
an<l  America,  il       due  to  Ave  centuries  <»f  uninterrupted  <»j'|        on 

2 'J 
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and  persecution  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  of  the  Armenians  all 
the  virtues  of  Englishmen  and  Americans.  By  that  stupendous  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  Armenians,  in  spite  of  unparalleled  hardships  and 
misery,  have  refused  to  forsake  the  country  they  call  their  fatherland, — 
a  country  which,  from  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  the  tramping-ground 
and  the  battle-field  of  the  devastating  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Alexander,  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Timour,  of  Shah  Abbas  and  the 
Arabs,  of  the  Seljuks  and  the  Ottomans ;  and  by  that  equally  marvel- 
lous tenacity  with  which,  since  the  close  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  they  have,  as  a  nation,  clung  to  the  faith  preached  to 
them  by  Gregory,  surnamed  "  The  Illuminator  " — the  faith  in  which 
their  King  Tiridates  was  baptized  twenty-seven  years  before  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  had  issued  the  famous  Edict  of  Toleration,  and 
which  they  have  so  successfully  defended  against  the  fire-worshippers 
of  Persia,  the  caliphs  of  Arabia,  and  the  Tartar  conquerors, — by  all 
these  things  they  have  won  for  themselves  a  place  in  history  which 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  them.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Europe  and 
America  know  so  little  of  what  it  has  cost  the  Armenians  to  remain 
Armenians  and  Christians  in  a  land  where  Islam  is  without  a  rival  and 
where  every  inducement  has  been  offered  and  every  severity  practised 
to  make  apostates  of  them.  But  I  do  not  despair  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  for  when  they  study  the  history  of  this  martyr- 
nation, — to-day  the  only  representative  of  civilization  and  Christianity 
in  Turkey, — and  of  the  Yartanians,  Levonians,  and  their  noble  brethren 
who  died  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Persian  and  Ottoman  fanaticism ;  and 
when  they  realize  the  ineffable  sacrifices  which  the  Armenians  to-day 
are  making  to  protect  their  homes  and  honor,  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
do  a  little  for  the  people  who  have  done  so  much  for  humanity. 

On  May  29, 1453,  Mohammed  "  The  Conqueror  "  ascended  the  won- 
derful throne  of  the  Bosphorus.  From  that  day  to  this  the  crescent  has 
mocked  sun  and  breeze  from  the  minarets  of  St.  Sophia.  During  the 
five  centuries  following  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
there  has  taken  place  a  wonderful  intellectual  and  spiritual  awaken- 
ing, as  well  as  an  unparalleled  industrial  progress  in  Europe  and  in 
America.  The  Kenaissance  in  Italy,  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the 
Revolution  in  France,  and  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  o!  Abraham 
Lincoln,  bear  dans  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     Hut 

these  centuries  of  activity  ami  movement  for  the  Occidental  nations 
have  been  centuries  of  deterioration  for  the  Mohammedan  Orient.     Once 
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the  empire  of  the  Sultan  had  an  extent  of  more  than  100,000  square 
leagues  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  a  magnificent  territory  with  the 
finest  harbors,  richest  islands  and  mines,  and  with  a  soil  the  most  fer- 
tile in  all  the  world.  But  this  vast  area  has  been  gradually  reduced,, 
until  to-day  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  IL  has  lost  his  hold  on  Europe  and  is 
proving  himself  unworthy  of  ruling  his  remaining  possessions  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  That  splendid  empire  which  the  Turks  inherited  five  hun- 
dred years  ago  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  intellectual  and  industrial 
pauperism.  The  traveler  in  Turkey  is  everywhere  reminded,  by  innu- 
merable ruins,  of  those  nobler  and  sturdier  races  that  once  called  the 
country  their  own,  and  made  it  the  cradle  of  culture  and  religion.  The 
Sultan  and  his  sluggish  Turks  tread  on  a  ground  under  which  sleep  the 
Greek  and  Roman  sires  of  modern  civilization.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  mausoleums  and  mosques,  the  Ottoman  Turks  have  not  built 
a  single  town  or  city,  or  created  a  single  industry  or  institution,  or  in 
any  way  improved  the  condition  of  the  peoples  they  have  conquered 
and  converted.  The  Ottoman  Government,  since  Solyman  "  The 
Magnificent,"  has  been  in  a  comatose  state. 

Nor  is  it  because  the  Turks  are  Mohammedans  that  vandalism  has 
been  their  profession,  or  that  government  "  a  la  Turc '  has  been 
synonymous  with  organized  brigandage  :  the  Saracens  were  Moham- 
medans, too,  but  they  produced  scholars,  and  were  for  four  hundred 
years  the  intellectual  teachers  of  Europe ;  the  Seljukian  sultans  have 
left  monuments  to  their  love  of  art  and  science  ;  the  Persians  have 
given  to  the  world  Ilaliz  and  Sadi  ;  but  the  Ottoman  Turks  have  not 
produced  a  writer  or  a  statesman  whose  name  will  live.  The  saying 
thai  ''wherever  the  Sultan's  hone  hoofs  tread,  there  the  grass  never 
grows  again,"  has  been  fully  corroborated  by  the  recent  reports  of  pil- 
lage, rapine,  and  murder  which  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  whole 
orld     Wnen  the  Czar,  Nicholas  L, called  the  Turk  "the  sick  man  of 

EuTO]  he  not  only  made  a  correct  diagnosis,   but  he  also  led  the 

civilized  world  to  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  speed y  demise  of  "the 
I;  man."    And  though  this  event  has  been  delayed,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  European  coalition,  a  concert 
of  civilized  nations,  to  drive  the  Turks,  bag  and  I         ge,  beyond  the 
de     '  md  steppe         bal  darkest  Asia  which  was  their  original  borne. 
To  t:         who  still  hesitate  to  credit  the  accumulating  char; 
the  Ottoman  rule,  I  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 

Armenia     Though  one  of  feh  i  Fairest  lands  under  H-   Bra,  and  in- 
habited by  a  bardy,  irjejustripus.  faithful,  and  frugal  people,  Armenia 
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is  to-day  what  California  was  under  Mexican  rule — the  home  of  ban- 
ditti and  cut-throats.  From  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
ancient  Ararat,  and  from  the  snow-capped  mountains  which  feed  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  and  the  Aras,  to  that  undulating  sweep 
toward  Western  Asia  which  the  Armenian  calls  his  native  land,  the 
besom  of  fanaticism  has  swept  within  the  past  few  years  more  than 
50,000  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  most  agonizing  death;  crowded 
the  mountain  fastnesses  and  caves  with  fugitives,  and  left  in  the  vil- 
lages and  cities  only  fragments  of  what  was  once  a  proud  and  indepen- 
dent nation.  What  the  Turks  are  doing  to-day  to  the  Armenians,  they 
did  to  the  Greeks  in  1821,  when  more  than  40,000  were  put  to  the 
sword  in  the  island  of  Chios  ;  to  the  Nestorians  in  1843,  when  the 
rocks  and  plains  were  covered  with  uthe  scattered  bones,  bleached 
skulls,  long  locks  of  hair,  plucked  from  the  women's  heads,  and  torn 
portions  of  the  garments  they  had  worn  "  ; *  to  the  Syrians,  when  the 
streets  of  Deir-el-Kamar  and  Zableh  "  ran  with  human  gore  in  which 
men  waded  ankle  deep  "  ; a  to  the  Bulgarians,  when  in  1876,  according 
to  the  American  consul-general,  Eugene  Schuyler,  and  the  English 
Blue  Book,  more  than  16,000  were  butchered  in  the  first  two  or  three 
days  under  the  very  eyes  of  Europe.  Happy  Bulgaria  !  She  did  not 
shed  her  blood  in  vain.  But  what  was  Bulgaria's  salvation  proved  to 
be  Armenia's  danger.  The  Mohammedans,  driven  from  Sofia,  Yarna, 
and  Eustchuk  on  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  settled  in 
Armenia,  their  swords  still  reeking  with  blood.  Nor  were  they  slow 
in  avenging  their  humiliation.  Just  a  year  after  the  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties came  the  report  of  the  total  extermination  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  Armenians  in  Bayazid.  The  Moslem  refugees  from  Europe,  with 
the  memory  of  their  defeat  burning  in  their  veins,  converted  Armenia 
into  an  amphitheatre  of  plunder  and  murder.  "These  Armenians," 
said  the  government  officials  to  the  Mohammedans,  "are  trying  to 
expel  you  from  Asia,  just  as  the  Bulgarians  expelled  you  from 
Kurope."  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turk  and 
Kurd,  once  aroused  by  such  a  fear,  has  become  uncontrollable. 

If  I  were  to  enumerate  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the 
anti-Christian  feeling  in  Turkey,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
religious  animosities  between  Moslems  and  Christians  are  most  to  be 
blamed.  The  Oriental  Christian,  I  am  sorry  to  Bay,  is  ai  intolerant  of 
Mohammedanism  :is  the  Moslem  is  of  Christianity.     But  the  Moslem  is  in 

1  Sen  Layard'i  "  Nineveh.*1 

9  Bee  Nan  Lennep'i ,4  Bible  Lands  •.  their  Modern  Cuetomi  rod  Manm  i 
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power  and  can  give  expression  to  his  hate,  while  the  Christian  is  weak 
and  cannot  strike  back.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Christianity  as  a  re- 
ligion is  more  susceptible  to  the  "  Zeit-Geist "  than  Mohammedanism, 
and  this  fact  must  influence,  as  it  certainly  has  done,  all  the  nations  that 
have  professed  it  Mohammed  gave  to  his  followers  a  sword,  Christ 
gave  to  his  disciples  a  cross.  Christianity,  too,  has  been  guilty  of  per- 
secution in  the  past,  but  the  progress  of  the  ages  has  elevated,  broad- 
ened, and  sweetened  it,  while  Mohammedanism  continues  in  spirit  and 
in  doctrine  just  what  it  was  almost  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  From 
the  mosques  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  the  faithful  pray  to  Allah  to 
11  destroy  the  infidels  ....  make  their  children  orphans.  .  .  .  defile 
their  abodes  ....  and  give  them  and  their  families  and  their  house- 
holds and  their  women  ....  and  their  possessions  ....  as  booty 
to  the  Moslems."  Several  passages  in  the  Koran  directly  instigate  the 
Mohammedans  to  exterminate  the  unbelievers  : 

"  Verily  the  worst  cattle  in  the  sight  of  Allah  are  those  who  are  obstinate 
infidels." 

"  When  ye  encounter  the  unbelievers,  strike  off  their  heads  until  ye  have 
made  a  great  slaughter  among  them."' 

"  Oh,  prophet,  wage  war  against  the  unbelievers  and  be  severe  unto  them,  for 
their  dwelling  shall  be  hell." 

"  Oh,  true  believers,  wage  war  against  such  infidels  as  are  near  you  ;  and  let 
them  find  severity  in  you." 

I  gladly  admit  that  there  are  passages  of  ravishing  beauty  in  the 
Moslem  scriptures,  but  those  which  I  have  quoted  exert  a  greater  hold 
upon  th<-  ignorant  and  fanatical  rabble. 

olor  is  given  to  the  statement  that  a  "djihad  "  (a  religions 

ar)  baa  been  proclaimed  against  the  Christians  by  the  fact  that  during 

the  progress  of  the  recent  wave  of  bate  ami  lust  which,  starting  in  Con- 

mtinople,  reached  as  Ear  as  Diarbelrir  on  the  Tigris,  wherever  an 

Armenian  appeared  at  his  windows  with  a  green  or  white  turban  on 
his  bead  and  announced    bifl  Conversion  to  Islam,  his  life,  his  wife,  and 

bit  g  were  not  only  spared  by  the  mob,  but.  protected   by  the 

•ops.  It  is  the  same  old  cry  that  is  raised  in  Armenia  to-day,  "the 
sword  or  the  Koran."  I  am  assured  in  private  letters  that  a  multitude 
<>f (  have  been  converted  to  [slam  under  compulsion     Men 

and  old  have  been  prostrated  on  the  streets  and  subjected  to 
the  Moslem  rite,  and  no  mercy  was  shown  t<>  those  who  offered  the 
tain  •<■.     The  Sultan  may  not  have  directly  ordered   the 

Hi  .  alth         Ix>rd  Salisbury  in  Ins  last  Bpeech  admitted  that 
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u  among  those  who  say  it  are  men  who  have  tlie  opportunity  of 
judging,"  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that,  as  the  spiritual  head  of 
the  Mohammedan  world,  he  expressed  the  wish  to  see  the  unbelievers 
converted  to  the  true  faith.  Such  a  wish  would  increase  his  popularity 
with  the  softas,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  any  measures  to 
realize  the  pious  hopes  of  their  Caliph,  Moreover,  to  the  Sultan  the 
Islamization  of  the  Armenians  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the 
Armenian  question.  If  the  Armenians,  by  remaining  obdurate,  are 
killed,  their  women  violated,  and  their  homes  and  villages  looted,  it  is 
their  own  fault,  when  by  embracing  Islam  they  can  not  only  save  them- 
selves and  their  homes,  but  they  can  also  command  the  full  protection 
of  the  government.  What  more  could  a  gracious  sovereign  do  for  his 
subjects  ?  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  reasoning  which  makes  the  Sul- 
tan proof  against  all  the  scruples  of  conscience.  Thus  the  Armenians 
are  killed,  not  because  the  Sultan  wants  them  killed,  but  because 
they  refuse  to  be  converted.  In  a  large  sense,  therefore,  the  bloodshed 
in  the  East  is  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  age  of  the  crusaders  is 
over,  but  the  age  of  the  "  crescentaders  "  is  here  with  all  its  ancient 
vigor  and  rigor. 

Of  course  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Armenians  to  improve 
their  political  condition  has  intensified  the  religious  hate  of  the  Mos- 
lems. There  has  always  been  a  religious  element  in  the  political,  and 
a  political  element  in  the  religious,  wars  of  the  Moslems ;  and  it  is 
when  these  two  blend  in  equal  proportions,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
that  the  fury  and  the  thirst  for  blood  develop  to  an  appalling  degree. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  revolutionary  party  among  the 
Armenians,  to  which  belong  some  of  the  young  "  hot  heads  "  who  have 
unquestionably  resorted  to  desperate  measures,  verging  upon  those  of 
rank  nihilism,  with  the  hope  of  forcing  the  Great  Powers  to  come  to 
their  rescue.  These  Armenians  find  encouragement  in  the  example  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgarians  who,  assisted  by  Europe,  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  Besides,  the  traditional  interest  of 
Eussia  in  the  welfare  of  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, — M 
shown  by  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  the  treaties  of  Pans  and 
Berlin  in  which  the  six  Powers  of  Europe  united  to  extract  from  the 
Turk  a  promise  to  protect  his  Christian  subjects  against  the  predatory 
tribes, — led  the  Armenians  to  count  upon  the  intervention  of  Europe  in 
the  ease  of  an  uprising.  While  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
cherish  the  chimerical  hope  that  Armenia — which  is  at  present  00 
more  than  a  "geographical  expression" — can  speedily   become  an  in- 
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dependent  kingdom,  I  cannot  find  it  in  me  to  be  severe  upon  those 
who,  goaded  to  exasperation  by  the  scorpion  scourge  of  the  tyrant 
whose  lust  the  Armenian  is  compelled  to  satisfy  by  giving  his  goods 
and  his  daughters,  have  begun  to  imitate  their  oppressors  in  their  acts 
of  plunder  and  murder.  There  is  a  limit,  even  to  prudence,  as 
well  as  to  endurance.  Kevolution  is  the  shadow  that  accompanies 
despotism.  It  is  foolish  to  hold  the  shadow  responsible  or  to 
attempt  to  strike  at  it  It  is  only  when  despotism  is  overthrown  that 
its  shadow  will  disappear.  Without  wishing  to  justify  the  question- 
able acts  of  a  few  of  the  revolutionists,  I  profoundly  sympathize  with 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  educated  Armenians  for  the  past  thirty -five 
years  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  people.  The  liberty -loving 
nations  of  the  world  should  be  the  last  to  blame  the  Armenians  for 
their  political  aspirations.  Those  wretched  and  persecuted  people  in 
their  distant  mountain  homes  have  caught  a  strain  of  freedom's  paean, 
and  are  making  a  brave  effort  to  snap  their  chains  and  to  rise  to  the 
rank  of  the  world's  free  nations. 

Aside  from  the  above  causes,  which  are  of  a  religious  and  political 
nature,  there  is  still  another.  The  Turks  are  jealous  of  the  Christians 
because  of  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  latter  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire.  In  times  of  peace  and  security  the  Greeks  and 
the  Armenians,  who  are  by  race  and  religion  more  European  than 
Asiatic,  easily  outrun  the  slow-going  Turk  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
markets  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  superior  and  more  advanced 
education  which  the  Christians  receive  in  their  schools  qualifies  them 
for  important  diplomatic  posts  from  which  the  Turks  themselves,  by 
n  of  their  unfitness,  are  excluded.  For  many  centuries  the 
On  and  the  Armenians  have  Tilled  high  political  offices  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Egypt  It  is  unreasonable  to  blame  the  Oriental  Christiana 
Cor  their  mental  and  moral  superiority  to  the  Turks.     Merit  will  win, 

n  in  Tnrki  ad  it  is  meril — not  cunning  and  craft,  as  has  been 
insinuated  by  some  Turkophile  newspaper  correspondents — which 
helped  the  Christians  the  world  over  to  become  the  Leaders  and 
masters.  Turkey  lost  Europe  because  it  found  itself  unable,  to  cope 
with  the  Christians,  and  for  the  same  reason  it.  has  lost  the  commerce 
of  A-ia.  The  frequently  repeated  charge  that  the  Christians  of  the 
Orient  ai  who  have  shorn  the  innocent  Turk  of  all  his  pos- 

ons,  is  a  pure  invention,  In  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  people  who 
toil  and  think  are  the  Christians;  the  people  who  walk  the  streets,  their 
hands  folded  on  their  back,  and  who  crowd  the  cafes  to  smoke  their 
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long  pipes  the  livelong  day,  are  the  Turks.  In  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able conditions,  the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks  are  to-day  the  civilizers 
of  the  Orient — the  manufacturers,  the  inventors,  the  builders,  the 
doctors,  the  lawyers,  and  the  teachers.  They  are  the  first  to  adopt 
European  manners,  to  build  their  houses  after  western  models,  to 
introduce  English  and  French  text-books  into  their  schools,  to  trans- 
late the  foreign  authors,  and  to  study  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
movements  in  Europe  and  in  America.  It  is  not  derogatory  to  the 
Christians  that  the  Turks  cannot  keep  up  with  them. 

This  is  but  a  cursory  review  of  the  principal  causes  which  culmi- 
nated a  short  time  ago  in  the  frightful  massacres,  the  reports  of  which 
have  startled  the  civilized  world.  The  sudden  outpouring  of  a  vol- 
cano with  its  heated  streams  of  lava  could  not  have  produced  a  greater 
destruction  than  this  violent  eruption  of  Turkish  and  Kurdish  fanati- 
cism and  lust.  Children  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  have  been 
disgraced  and  tortured  to  death.  To  this  very  day  the  officials  lay  the 
blame  entirely  upon  the  Christians.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a 
limited  number,  no  one  either  in  Europe  or  in  America  places  any 
confidence  in  the  official  despatches  of  the  government. 

But  why  does  Europe  hesitate  to  stop  the  bloodshed,  to  terminate 
the  blight  of  Turkish  misrule  in  Asia  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
hereditary  fear  of  Russian  aggression  is  still  the  bugbear  of  Europe. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  that  without  a  Turkish  government  in 
Constantinople,  Russia  would  overrun  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks, by  unseating  the  Saxons  and  the  Celts  in  Europe,  would 
become  the  masters  of  the  world.  The  following  conversation  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place  between  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  grand- 
father of  Abdul-Hamid,  and  a  European  ambassador : 

"  I  am  left  alone  to  defend  Europe  against  Russia,  and  Europe  aids 
the  Russians.  But,  after  me,  Europe  will  fall  a  victim  to  these  Rus- 
sians," said  the  Sultan. 

u  You  are  right,"  answered  the  European,  "but  do  not  despair  of 
Europe.  It  will  some  day  recognize  the  importance  of  Turkey  18  a 
bulwark  against  the  Russians." 

"  God  is  good,"  replied  Mahmoud,  "let  His  will  be  dona" 

Turkey,  therefore,  has  been  regarded  as  the  "advance  guard"  of 
the  liberty  and  civilization  of  Europe,  the  only  country  that  can  hold 
Russia  at  bay.  With  the  Czar  at  Constantinople,  it  is  feared  the  Black 
Sea  would  be  converted  into  a  Russian  dock  whence  his  ii\»ncla«ls 
would  proceed  to  DO  the  earth,      But  the  world  kas  been  changed 
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since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  and  it  is  impossible  to-day  for  any  one 
power  to  overrun  the  whole  earth.  No  one  was  better  fitted  to  be- 
come a  modern  Caesar  than  Napoleon,  and  no  country  was  more  popu- 
lar than  France  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Notwithstanding, 
Napoleon  was  crushed  at  Waterloo,  and  France  has  become  a  republic. 

I  fear  that  the  true  secret  of  European  sympathy  for  Turkey  is  a 
commercial  one.  England  and  Germany  manufacture  the  articles 
which  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  The  army  of  the  Sul- 
tan is  clothed,  shod,  and  capped  by  Europe.  Turkey  manufactures 
nothing,  builds  nothing,  digs  nothing  out  of  the  soil ;  it  must  import 
everything.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  commercial  Germany  and  England 
that  there  should  be  a  Turkey  where  they  can  sell  their  "shoddy." 
With  the  Greeks  or  the  Armenians  in  power  in  Constantinople,  there 
would  immediately  spring  up  native  manufactories,  the  mines  would 
be  in  operation,  railroads  would  be  built,  and  the  people,  able  to  sup- 
ply their  own  needs,  would  stop  importing  to  the  same  extent  from 
Europe.  Turkey,  therefore,  is  a  tolerated  government,  owing  its  exist- 
ence not  only  to  the  political  jealousies  of  the  Powers,  but  also  to  the 
commercialism  of  Europe. 

But  is  the  civilized  world  under  no  obligations  to  the  Armenians? 
In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  America  and  Europe  to  inter- 
vene for  good.  The  doctrine  of  non-interference  is  dangerous  and  un- 
worthy of  our  religion  and  civilization.  The  Turks  do  not  hesitate  to 
kill  in  order  to  propagate  their  faith  and  to  maintain  the  rule  of  their 
It  is  the  duty  of  Europe,  by  interfering,  to  check  their  power 
for  further  evil.  But  Europe  hesitates  ;  and,  while  it  is  trying  to 
make  np  LtB  mind,  reports  of  fresh  outbreaks  come  from  every  direc- 
tion. In  this  policy  of  stolid  indifference  and  hesitation,  Russia  ap« 
to  me  to  be  the  great  oner.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Russians 
to  forget  that  England,  during  the  war  of  the  Crimea,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  two  despots,  Napoleon  III  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
to  a  third  despot)  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.    And  dow  Russia  is 

showing  the  same  consideration  for  the  tyrant  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Moreover,  the  intei  of  Russia  require  that  there  1"-  no  independent 
or  autonomous  Armenia,  for  that  would  disturb  her  own  Armenian 

subje*  id  further,  it  has  been  the   unerring  policy  Of   Russia  to  ob- 

struct  all  reform  measures  m  Turkey,  lest  "the  sick  man  of  Europe" 

should  J*  health  and  prolong  his  da 

Germany  and  Pra  their  cue  from  Russia.     We  have  not 

nd  oi  le  pn         from  official  Germany  against  the  Turkish 
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atrocities.  From  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  conduct  of  Germany  in 
this  respect  has  been  a  great  disappointment.  Germany,  considering 
her  power  and  intellectual  greatness,  has  done  less  for  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  down-trodden  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Few  peoples  are  more  devoid  of  chivalry  than  the  modern  Germans. 
When  have  they  made  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  their  own  ?  When 
have  they  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed? 
When  have  they  made  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  their  heart  and  brain  in 
the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  ?  And  France !  The  home  of 
the  Kevolution,  the  most  chivalrous  nation  of  Europe,  the  land  of 
Rousseau  and  the  Girondists — she  is  dumb  with  the  fear  of  Russia. 
Russia  has  hypnotized  France,  and  her  ministers  are  to-day  receiving 
decorations  from  the  Sultan. 

After  all,  England  is  par  excellence  the  moral  nation  of  the  world. 
Behind  her  driving  commercialism  is  the  English  conscience.  Above 
and  beyond  diplomatic  England  are  the  English  people,  as  above  its 
fog  and  mist  are  the  everlasting  skies.  The  first  appeal  of  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world  has  always  been  addressed  to  the  conscience  of 
the  English-speaking  world — a  conscience  the  most  sensitive  and  the 
most  uncompromising.  With  all  her  faults,  England  is  still  the 
apostle  of  civilization.  Her  Government's  double-dealing  with  the 
Christians  of  the  Orient  deserves  all  the  upbraiding  it  has  received 
from  the  pen  of  William  Watson,  who  has  won  the  poet  laureateship 
of  humanity: 

"  Never,  O  craven  England,  never  more 
Prate  thou  of  generous  effort,  righteous  aim  ! 
Betrayer  of  a  People,  know  thy  shame  ! 
.     .     .    What  stays  the  thunder  in  your  hand  ? 
A  fear  for  England  ?    Can  her  pillared  fame 
Only  on  faith  forsworn  securely  stand, 
On  faith  forsworn  that  murders  babes  and  men  ? 
Are  such  the  terms  of  glory's  tenure  ?    Then 
Fall  her  accursed  greatness,  in  God's  name  ! " 

These  are  scathing  words,  but  in  what  other  country  has  there  been 
raised  a  voice  so  pure  and  sonorous,  so  mighty  and  moral?  The 
Armenians  are  hopelessly  doomed  unless  the  English-speaking  people 
hasten  to  their  assistance. 

A  word  to  those  Americans  who  are  Lending  the  influence  oi  their 
voice  and  pen  to  the  support  of  the  Turkish  Government  While  1 
could  myself  repeat  a  thousand  favorable  things  of  the  Turkish  people, 
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I  find  it  impossible  to  say  one  good  thing  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
Do  the  friends  of  the  Turk  know  that  Turkey  to-day  is  one  of  the  slave 
markets  of  the  world  ?  Do  they  know  that  in  Turkey,  where  the 
scurvy,  leprous  dogs  of  the  street  are  religiously  cared  for,  women  are 
debauched  in  the  harems?  Is  it  not  in  Turkey  that  Circassian, 
Georgian,  and  Armenian  girls  in  their  teens  are  sent  as  presents  to  the 
pashas  and  the  Sultan?  Has  not  the  Turkish  Government  made 
puppets  of  women  and  tyrants  of  men  ?  Do  our  prominent  society 
women,  bankers,  and  diplomats  wish  to  be  known  as  the  friends  of 
such  an  institution  ?  Can  they  respect  themselves  when  they  try  to 
discredit  the  accumulating  charges  against  so  villainous  a  government  ? 
To  labor  in  America  for  the  emancipation  of  woman,  but  to  see  no 
wrong  in  the  systematic  rapine  of  Christian  women  in  Turkey;  to 
defend  the  reform  of  abuses  here,  but  to  stay  away  from  all  meetings 
which  demand  justice  to  the  sufferers  in  Turkey,  are  flagrant  contra- 
dictions— something  to  be  really  afraid  of.  When  I  think  how  some  of 
our  best  men  and  women  maintain  a  studied  silence  and  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  cry  of  agony  from  the  cities  and  villages  of  Mt  Ararat,  a 
terrible  sadness  comes  over  me.  My  hand  shakes  so  that  I  cannot 
write;  the  tears  fall  hot  upon  the  page  before  me;  I  feel  a  stifling 
sensation  in  my  breast,  something  like  a  lump  rises  to  my  throat,  I 
shudder  and  gasp  for  breath  ! 

If  we  fail  to  save  the  starving  Armenians,  they  will  perish.  But 
tli at  is  not  such  a  dreadful  thing  after  all.  Something  worse  than  that 
;il  happen  to  us;  we  will  die  a  moral  death.  If  Armenia's  wrongs 
cannot  provoke  tin*  righteous  indignation  <>f  the  civilized  world,  then 
nothing  can.  To  turn  our  back  upon  this  nation  struggling  for  the 
simplest  rights,  namely,  security  to  life,  property,  and  honor,  is  to 
forfeit  our  claim  to  civilization.  If  we  can  wink  at  the  Turkish 
atrocities,  then  alas   for  us!    for   no  crack   of  the  lash  upon  our  moral 

epidermis  will  ever  sting  as  into  action;  but,  withdrawing  from  the 

at  an-na  where   truth   and    falsehood,   liberty   and   oppression,  clash 

and  clang  with  M  blows  of  death,"  we  shall  live  on  like  a  herd  of  swine, 

bent  upon  growing  fat,  and  deaf  to  the  bugle-call  of  humanity. 

B£  M.  Mangasarian, 
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Peogress  in  social  life  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  persons 
whose  claim  to  be  considered  ends  in  themselves,  and  to  share  in  all 
the  fruits  of  civilization,  is  acknowledged  and  furthered  bj  each  mem- 
ber of  society ;  progress  in  political  life  to  the  number  whose  claim  is 
supported  by  the  state,  and  the  former  progress  is  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  It  follows  that  Democracy,  in  which  the  claims  of  all  to  the 
dignity  and  inheritance  of  humanity  are  sustained,  is  the  perfect  form 
of  political  life, — the  ideal  after  which  it  must  continually  strive.  It 
is,  accordingly,  an  encouraging  thing  to  observe  that  all  the  civilized 
nations  are,  to-day,  each  in  its  own  way,  more  or  less  consciously 
struggling  toward  this  ideal. 

In  no  country  is  this  struggle — which,  for  the  most  part,  takes  the 
form  of  an  endeavor  to  elevate  and  enfranchise  the  great  "  toiling 
masses  " — more  obvious,  more  conscious,  or  more  interesting  than  in 
England,  so  recently  the  stronghold  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  To 
persons  who  remember  what  England  was  thirty,  or  even  twenty, 
years  ago,  her  present  attitude  seems  to  imply  a  sudden  and  complete 
transformation.  And  transformation  there  has,  indeed,  been ;  but  it 
has  by  no  means  been  so  sudden  as  it  looks  on  the  surface.  It  is  the 
result  of  forces  that  have  been  silently  working  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  are  now  rapidly  combining  toward  a  pretty  definite  result — 
forces  ethical,  economical,  religious,  and  even  philosophical,  all  of  them 
finding  their  expression  in  literature. 

The  England  of  thirty  years  ago  was  still,  both  in  thought  and  in 
practice,  deeply  sunk  in  feudalism  and  medievalism,  relieved  only  by 
a  rather  brutal  economic  and  theoretic  individualism,  which  deprived 
both  of  nearly  all  that  was  good  in  them.  The  political  and  social 
order,  with  its  distinction  of  classes  into  privileged,  Don-privileged, 
and  oppressed,  was,  in  the  main,  feudal  ;  while  the  church,  which 
taught  the  lower  classes  to  reverence  the  upper,  their  "belters,"  as  a 
condition  of  admission  through  grace  t«»  equality  with  them  in  a  pott 
mortem  world  beyond  the  clouds,  was  distinctly  medieval     At  the 

same  time,  there  remained    little  or  nothing  »•('   the  old    duties  attached 
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to  privilege  under  feudalism,  and  still  less  of  the  old  "charity'  en- 
joined by  mediaeval  religion.  Hence  the  oppressed  classes  were 
thrown  helpless  upon  the  world,  to  struggle  for  existence  as  best  they 
might,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  recently  dis- 
covered law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

At  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  and  certainly  irresistible  move- 
ment to  change  all  this.  In  the  minds  of  the  best  men  and  women  in 
England,  of  those  who  are  setting  the  pulse-beat  of  its  life,  feudalism, 
mediaevalism,  and  individualism  are  equally  condemned,  and  a  new 
order  of  social  relations  is  emerging  and  demanding  realization.  To 
enumerate  all  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this 
change  would  be  impossible ;  but  a  few  may  be  touched  upon. 

First  and  most  obvious  is  the  economic  cause, — the  condition  of 
things  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  industry. 
This  has  had  three  important  results  :  (a)  It  has  diminished  the  prestige 
of  the  privileged  class,  by  raising  a  considerable  portion  of  the  non-privi- 
leged to  a  level  with  it  in  wealth  and  culture,  and  to  more  than  a  level 
in  enterprise,  so  that  the  notion  of  a  special  privileged  class  has  come 
to  seem  an  absurdity  and  worse,  all  the  more  that  America  has  shown 
with  what  beneficial  results  an  aristocracy  can  be  dispensed  with,  (b) 
It  has  widened  the  social  gulf,  and  put  an  end  to  all  but  economic 
relations  between  the  "  middle-class '  employers  of  labor  and  their 
"  lower-class  "  employees,  who  have  thus  sunk  down  into  the  dependent, 
initiative-destroying  condition  of  wage-earners,  or,  as  their  least  wise 
friends  call  them,  "  wage-slaves,"  leading  a  pro-carious  existence  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprices  of  business,  which  is  another  name  for  our  pres- 
ent temporary  ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  the  new  world-industry. 

Aj  a  consequence  of  this,  it  has  compelled  the  members  of  the 
laboring  class,  in  order  oot  to  be  completely  in  the  hands  of  their  em- 
ploy to  cod'p  for  mutual  protection  and  resistance ;  and  this  co- 
operation has  not  only  proved  a  valuable  school  of  institutional  ethics, 
but  has  made  both  themselves  and  the  general  public  acquainted  with 
their  condition  and  their  aspirations,  which  may  be  said  to  sum  them- 
up  in  a  desire  for  a  fair  share  in  the  material  and  spiritual  results 
of  civilization.     And  this  brinj         naturally  to  what  may  ).<•  called, 

&  oond,  the  literary  cs  That  much  of  the  force  of  the  present 

ment  is  due  to  the  journalist,  the  novelist,  and  the  poet,  there  can 

DO   doubt.      In    tin-    facts    brought   to    Light   through    trades-unions, 

.  and  the  like,  ;ill  these  have  found  congenial  material. 

Th<  has  given  publicity  to  appalling  facts  and  conditions; 
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the  novel  and  the  poem  have  thrown  these  into  forms  wherein  they 
appeal  to  all  that  is  most  pathetic  and  humane  in  the  human  heart. 
And  this  has  made  room  for  the  action  of, 

Third,  the  ethical  cause,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  may  also  be 
called  the  Christian  cause.  That  altruism  is  as  fundamentally  a  human 
attribute  as  egoism,  is  beyond  question ;  nevertheless,  the  latter  de- 
veloped earlier  than  the  former,  which  did  not  attain  conscious  ex- 
pression until  the  rise  of  Christianity.  Early  in  its  career,  this  religion 
proclaimed  all  men  to  be  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, — that  is,  in  their 
essential  nature, — and  called  upon  each  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  Roman  imperialism,  these  fundamental  ethical  postulates  were 
buried  beneath  a  mass  of  dogmas  and  laws  which  turned  Christianity 
into  a  system  of  pagan  worldliness,  such  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  never  altogether  perished,  but  lay  ready  to  spring 
into  life  so  soon  as  the  superincumbent  mass  should  be  removed.  And 
during  the  last  thirty  years  this  has  been  in  process  of  removal,  thanks 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  physical  science,  history,  and  literary  criti- 
cism. The  famous  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  Lyell's  "  Antiquity  of 
Man,"  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  and  Colenso's  "  Pentateuch," 
which  all  appeared  about  the  same  time,  were  but  the  first  of  a  long 
and  still  continued  series  of  works,  which,  if  they  have  deprived  Chris- 
tianity of  all  that  was  miraculous,  supernatural,  and  exceptional  about 
it,  have  brought  out  into  ever  clearer  light  its  marvellous  depths  of 
ethical  insight  and  motiva  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  large 
humanity,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  has  been  allowed 
full  play  at  a  time  when  the  disinherited  masses  of  England  are  making 
a  strong  effort  to  come  to  their  own.  And,  after  all,  it  is  this  humanity 
that  forms  the  chief  constructive  element  in  the  new  movement,  and 
the  best  guarantee  of  its  ultimate  success. 

Fourth,  the  philosophic  cause.  Thirty  years  ago,  English  individ- 
ualism found  its  theoretical  expression  in  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  its  economic  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  lame*  /aire. 
Since  then  a  great  change  has  come  over  English  thought  /.uissm 
/aire,  having  proved  itself  impossible  in  practice,  has  discredited  the 
whole  individualistic  doctrine  upon  which  it  rested,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  evolution  theory. 
A  more  careful  consideration  of  Facts  shows  that  individual  "struggle 
for  existence,"  however  much  it  may  be  a  fact  in  the  sub-human 
world,  has  but  a  limited  action  in  the  human  world;   that  the  human 
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being  advances  far  more  by  combining  with,  his  fellows  and  making 
their  interests  his  than  by  trying  to  supplant  and  exterminate  them. 
In  a  word,  human  evolution  has  been  shown  to  be  conditioned  by 
social  unity  and  solidarity,  and  not  by  opposition  and  division.  When 
a  philosophy  was  sought  corresponding  to  this  view  (Spencerianism 
being  unavailable),  the  only  one  that  seemed  to  offer  itself  was  Hegeli- 
anism.  This  system,  accordingly,  which  is  entirely  dead  in  the  land 
of  its  birth,  has  become  the  leading  philosophy  in  England,  drawing 
to  it  nearly  all  the  rising  thinkers  and  exercising  a  profound  influence. 
Its  fundamental  thought  being  that  the  universe,  including  man,  is 
but  the  unfolding  of  a  single  idea  in  which  no  part  has  any  independent 
existence,  each  being  conditioned  by  every  other  and  by  the  whole,  it 
is  distinctly  anti-individualistic  and  socialistic,  so  much  so  that  the 
leading  apostles  of  socialism,  Lassalle,  Marx,  etc.,  derived  their  inspira- 
tion from  it  Its  effect  upon  English  thinkers  has  been  to  make  them 
emphasize  institutions,  especially  the  state,  and  to  regard  the  individual 
as  merely  a  member  of  it  Though  Hegel  himself  found  a  place  for 
the  church,  pending  the  advent  of  philosophy  to  take  its  place,  his 
English  followers,  feeling  perhaps  that  philosophy's  day  has  come,  are 
mostly  inclined  to  make  the  state,  which  they  consider  the  social 
embodiment  of  reason,  all  in  all,  and  to  look  to  it  for  initiative  and 
guidance  in  social  advancement  Thus  the  extreme  philosophic  indi- 
vidualism of  thirty  years  ago  is  giving  place  to  a  philosophic  socialism, 
and  the  old  cry  of  Icdsaatfairt  to  a  demand  for  state-regulation,  or  even 
•management,  of  industry. 

If,  now,  we  summarize  these  causes  and  their  effects,  we  shall  not 
only  obtain  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  the  forces  which  in  England  are 
iindenninin        (rial  feudalism  and  ecclesiastical  medievalism,  in  order 

make  way  for  Democracy,  but  we  shall  also  understand  why  the 
democratic  movement  exhibits  two  very  marked  characteristics, — a 
tendency  toward  socialism  in  politics  and  an  indifference  toward  the 
more  interna]  and  spiritual  aspects  of  religion — characteristics  which, 
while  they  may  add  to  its  strength  in  the  present  can  hardly  fail  to 
jeopardize  it         dta  in  the  futun 

The  new  world-industry,  while  destroying  the  prestige  of  the  aristoo- 

v,   has  drawn    the   members   of   the   working  class    together,    raised 

them  to  self -consciousness,  and  inspired  them  with  a  determination  to 

pe  from  degradation  and  misery  into  culture  and  well-being;  and 

this  self        ciousness  and  this  determination  have  found  soul-stirring 

.predion  in  journalism  and    literature,      At  the  same  time,  historioa] 
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investigation  and  the  "  higher  criticism  "  have  delivered  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  from  the  dogmas,  formalisms,  superstitions,  and  inhumani- 
ties, in  which  it  has  been  imprisoned  for  centuries,  and  left  it  free  to 
go  abroad  and  manifest  itself  in  loving-kindness  for  all  that  bears  the 
name  of  man.  Along  with  these  tendencies  in  society  and  church  has 
gone  a  remarkable  change  in  philosophic  thought,  which,  instead  of 
championing  individualism,  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Spencerianism, 
now  seeks  to  find  metaphysical  justification  for  the  rising  spirit  in  a 
monistic  conception  of  the  universe,  which  naturally  leads  to  socialism, 
and  the  merging  of  the  individual  in  the  whole.  The  total  outcome  is 
a  philanthropy  which  seeks,  through  institutions,  and  chiefly  through 
the  state,  to  make  possible  human  well-being  within  the  limits,  and 
under  the  conditions,  of  this  life,  without  greatly  troubling  itself  about 
what  mav  come  after. 

But  the  new  spirit,  although  pursuing  one  general  direction  which 
may  be  thus  defined,  assumes  different  forms,  some  of  which  embody 
themselves  in  societies  with  more  or  less  definite  principles  and  pro- 
grammes. Among  the  societies  are  prominent  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  the  Fabian  Society,  the  Ethical  Societies,  and  the  Society 
of  the  Christian  Socialists. 

The  first  of  these,  till  within  a  few  years  the  chief  socialistic  body 
in  England,  is,  both  in  origin  and  spirit,  almost  entirely  exotic.  It 
originated  with  a  small  knot  of  men  of  very  various  characters  and 
accomplishments,  who,  having  read  the  works  of  the  Hebrew  socialists 
of  Germany,  Lassalle,  Marx,  etc.,  had  been  carried  away  by  their 
specious  economic  theories.  It  may  be  said  to  stand  for  state-social- 
ism in  its  most  pronounced  form,  its  ideal  being  an  economic  common- 
wealth, not  differing  essentially  from  the  chess-board  Utopia,  with  its 
gospel  of  the  electric  button,  described  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  entertaining 
romance.  Like  the  German  socialistic  societies,  of  which  it  is  an  off- 
shoot, it  expresses  its  love  for  the  disinherited  classes  in  the  form  of 
hatred  for  those  whom  it  conceives  to  be  their  oppressors.  It  deals 
largely  in  invective,  and  seeks,  by  stirring  up  class- hatred,  to  precipi- 
tate a  revolution,  by  which  it  hopes  to  overthrow  the  aristocracy, 
humble  the  bourgeoisie  (its  special  horror),  and,  having  confiscated  the 
property  of  both,  to  establish  an  industrial  republic,  to  be  ruled  with 
military  discipline.  Though  its  members  do  not  form  a  happy  family, 
and  are  far  from  being  all  of  one  mind,  its  general  tendency  is  material- 
istic and  anti-religious,  with  strong  leanings  to  the  picturesque  and 
aesthetic  in  life,  and  to  darkness  and  yacancy  in  death. 
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It  would  be  very  unfair  to  say  that  this  Society  has  not  done  good 
work,  in  stirring  up  the  laboring  classes  to  a  sense  of  their  misery  and 
holding  up  before  them  the  possibility  of  betterment  It  might  even 
be  successfully  argued,  that  the  very  hostile  spirit  and  exaggerated  form 
in  which  it  has  presented  its  gospel,  has  made  it  effective  among  a  class 
whose  world  is  not  very  different  from  that  implied  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  a  class  at  once  ignorant  of  economic  laws  and  animated  by  no 
very  friendly  spirit  toward  their  "betters."  This  class  is  always  ready 
to  believe  that  "the  state"  (a  very  vague  and  mysterious  term!)  could, 
if  it  chose,  make  them  all  rich  and  give  them  plenty  of  time  to  play. 
At  the  same  time,  since  this  gospel  is  in  the  main  destructive,  its  ideal 
fantastic,  hostile  to  liberty,  and  un-English,  and  the  way  by  which  it 
purposes  to  reach  this  ideal  one  of  violence  and  social  dissolution,  it 
has  small  chance  of  permanent  success  among  a  people  whose  common- 
sense  is  sure  to  get  the  upper  hand,  as  soon  as  it  finds  time  to  reflect. 
Whatever  future  may  await  Germano-Judaic  socialism  in  the  land  of 
its  birth,  where  Jewish  thought  and  Jewish  ideals  of  life  are  daily  gain- 
ing in  power,  we  may  safely  prophesy  that  it  can  never  be  more  than 
a  passing  whim  in  England,  and  must  disappear,  as  soon  as  the  true 
form  of  English  democracy  has  become  manifest 

Widely  different  from  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  is  the 
Fabian  Society,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Roman  general  who 
"ctmctando  restituit  rem"  and  which  is  purely  an  English  product  It 
made  it  mistake  in  saying,  early  in  its  career,  that  it  was  "com- 

posed  of  social  and  this  many  of  its  members  now  feel,  all  the 

more  that  the  term  "socialist"  tends  more  and  more  to  be  confined  to 

tin-  adherents  of  the  Gennano-Judaic  school  of  economists.     In  this 
use  the  Fabians  are  hardly  socialists  at  all,    and  are  daily  becoming 

•id  le  There  is,  of  course,  considerable  difference  of  opinion 

among  them  in  regard  to  details;  but  their  genera]  position  Is  easy 

enough  to       fce.     They  have  said  to  themselves :    The  principle  of 

individualism  and  universal  fp        :ii]»etiti«.n,  which  was  once  believed 

ation  of  all  economic  and  many  social  difficulties,  has,  on 

trial,  been  found  wanting,  requiring  to  be  Limited  in  ;i  thousand  ways 

application  of  another  principle,  which,  acknowledging  the 

lidarity  of  man  with  man,  and  recognizing  that  the  interest  of  each 

rable  from  the  interest  of  all,  is  socialistic  or  oollectivist  in 

oatai       Eitherto  this  principle  has  \n-rn  applied  sporadically,  and 

without  any    true   comprehension    of   its    implications   and    limits,    the 

ih  being  a  hand-to-month  and  chaotic  condition  of  thinj        Let  us 
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now  adopt  this  principle  and  apply  it  systematically,  assuming  pro- 
visionally that  it  will  solve  all  our  difficulties,  by  landing  us  in  a 
collectivist  republic.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  forced  to  show  at  once  its 
implications  and  its  limits,  just  as  the  other  principle  has  done,  and 
thus  we  shall  be  far  on  our  way  to  discovering  the  true  spheres  and  re- 
lations of  the  two  principles  by  which  all  human  society  is  conditioned. 
It  follows  from  this  that,  when  the  Fabians  call  themselves  socialists 
and  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes  the  picture  of  a 
"  collectivist  state  "  in  which  every  man  and  woman  shall  have  a  place 
secure  against  want  and  material  anxiety,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously.  They  are  merely  making  an  assumption,  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover by  actual  experiment  what  it  will  lead  to,  so  that  they  may  be 
guided  by  the  result  to  the  achievement  of  what  is  possible.  They  are 
in  no  sense  Utopian  or  doctrinaire,  but  English  and  practical.  They  are 
willing  to  make  temporary  compromises,  and  believe  it  right  so  to  do. 
The  opening  words  of  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  them  are : — 

"  The  passion  for  compromise  is  a  feature  of  the  English  character  which 
annoys  many  people  of  strong  opinions.  Yet  it  has  some  advantages.  It  enables 
the  English  people  to  surmount  some  difficulties  which  other  nations  can  only 
overcome  by  means  of  revolutions." 

These  words  express  the  attitude  of  the  Fabian  Society,  which, 
accordingly,  is  frequently  charged  with  opportunism  and  time-serving 
by  people  of  "  strong  opinions."  But  there  is  in  reality  no  ground 
for  such  charges.  It  may,  indeed,  be  true  that,  having  no  finished 
picture  of  the  condition  of  things  it  is  striving  to  bring  about,  it  allows 
itself  to  be  guided,  in  some  degree,  by  circumstances ;  but  a  more 
honest,  earnest,  and  self-sacrificing  body  of  men  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  in  any  country,  or  in  any  cause.  Of  the  namable  forces  that 
are  guiding  the  course  of  English  democracy,  it  is  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  the  best.  Its  activity  assumes  various  forms.  It  gives 
numerous  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  it  publishes  "essays," 
tracts,  pamphlets,  and  flying  sheets;  it  champions  liberal  movements; 
and  it  takes  a  very  active  part  in  elections.  It  is  doing  much  to  shape 
public  opinion  and  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  social  transforma- 
tion whieh  England  is  now  undergoing  may  be  accomplished  bj  a 
slow,  peaceful  process,  instead  of  by  violent  revolution. 

The  Ethical  Societies,  though  not  professedly  soeialistie  in  aim,  are 
Working  in  the  direction  of  socialism,  partly  because  tins  is  the 
form  which  the  humanitarian,  democratic  movement  assumes  in  En 
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land,  and  partly  because  many  of  their  leading  members  have  a  strong 
leaning  to  the  Hegelian  bureaucratic  institutionalism,  of  which  social- 
ism is  but  the  extreme  form.  Though  their  range  of  activity  has,  thus 
far,  not  been  very  extensive,  they  are  doing  excellent  work  by  empha- 
sizing the  element  of  individual  morality  in  social  life,  and  thus  paving 
the  way  for  the  advent  of  true  democracy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
their  views  of  morality  do  not  rest  upon  any  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  moral  subject,  but  either  hang,  unsupported,  in  the  air, 
or  are  sustained  by  the  gossamer  of  Hegelian  dialectic. 

Xone  of  the  societies  thus  far  mentioned  is  based  upon  a  religious 
creed,  or  takes  any  sympathetic  interest  in  Christianity  as  such.  The 
case  is  altogether  different  with  the  Christian  Socialists,  a  very  loosely 
organized  body,  who  believe  that  socialism  is  the  true  institutional 
expression  of  Christianity,  and  the  form  in  which  it  will  ultimately 
triumph.  Though  their  aims  are  necessarily  somewhat  dreamy  and 
romantic  (in  their  organ,  the  "Church  Reformer,"  they  advocate  the 
"  restoration  of  the  church,  the  land,  and  the  schools  to  the  people  "), 
they  stand  for  a  very  essential  element  in  all  social  change,  namely, 
the  religious.  They  recognize  that  it  is  only  as  an  eternal  being  that 
man  can  rationally  choose  a  moral  life,  that  is,  a  life  in  which  the  well- 
being  of  all  men  is  essentially  included.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  recog- 
nize this  only  under  a  form  in  which  it  no  longer  meets  the  intellectual 
needs,  or  commands  the  moral  sympathies  of  earnest  men.     Hence  it 

bat  the  Christian  Socialists  do  not  supply,  in  available  shape,  the 
religi<        Lement  which  the  democratic  mo vement  so  much  needs.1 

Although  the  above  arc  the  chief  organized  bodies  working  toward 

nocracy  in  England,  they  are  far  from  including  all  the  forces  tend- 
ing in  ti         ae  direction.     Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 

_'!ish  thought  if  al  preeenl  completely  leavened  with  Democracy,  in 

ialistio   form,  and    Mr.  Spencer  may  well  be   excused    for   the  alarm 

whieh    he  shows   in    his    "Man    VS.   the  State."      A   \rvy    large   part  of 

enf  English  legislation,  including  that  relating  to  public  schools,  is 

'In  his  recent  rery  able  book,  "  Social  Evolution, M  Ifr.  Ki<M  lias  forcibly 
pointed  out  the  tlCt  that  tin  -'X  i.il  eonscimc*-  i-,  <■-.-•  11 1  i.i  II  y  religious  in  its  nature, 
and  that    our   pr<-  <nt    humanitarian)   mi    in   Largely  Christian   In   Iti  Origin.      But, 

ng  Htill  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  a  monistic  evolutionism,  he  fai's  to  draw 

Suable  Conclusion  from  his  own   pr<  mises.     To  t<ll  nun  that    they  must  be 

r»ii,  without  telling  them  whjt  Is  to  give  them  a  stone  for  bread.  The  entire 

ill  force  of  Christian  it  and  alwa)     ha  d,  upon  a  belief  in  the  eter- 

the  individual  soul.    Take  thi    iv.  .1  \ .  and  Christianity  beoomef  meaning- 
less, and,  therefore,  j»o\verh-ss. 
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socialistic  in  character,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  much  more  of  the 
same  sort.  And  so  strong  is  the  humanitarian  feeling  even  among  the 
classes  that  are  unfavorably  affected  by  this  legislation  that  they  offer 
but  a  feeble  and  half-hearted  resistance  to  it.  Even  the  recent  attempt 
of  the  national  church  to  "  capture  "  the  London  school-board,  and  to 
force  mediaeval  dogma  and  Anglican  orthodoxy  upon  the  schools,  was 
due  to  a  few  hot-headed  enthusiasts,  and  did  not  carry  with  it  the 
sympathy  of  the  more  enlightened  clergy  even.  The  liberals  may  well 
wish  it  success ;  for  the  better  it  prospers  at  present,  the  more  cer- 
tainly will  it  fail  in  the  future.  Medievalism  and  feudalism  must 
share  the  same  fate. 

Just  what  institutions  will  remain  in  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
what  form  it  will  assume,  it  is  somewhat  premature  to  prophesy,  on 
account  of  the  English  fondness  for  compromise  and  half-measures. 
Still  a  few  points  are  clear  enough.  Though  the  correlated  privileged 
class  and  privileged  church,  and,  with  these,  the  House  of  Lords,  are 
certainly  doomed,  the  English  sense  of  humor  will  probably  prevent 
any  legislation  forbidding  the  wearing  of  hereditary  titles  and  similar 
childish  gewgaws.  Whether  the  fiction  of  monarchy  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  will  probably  depend  upon  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
next  monarch.  That  education,  in  all  its  grades,  will  be  placed  within 
reach  of  all,  is  already  a  foregone  conclusion.  But  certain  other  things 
are  less  clear.  That  some  steps  will  be  taken  toward  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  land,  and  toward  the  state-control,  if  not  the  state-manage- 
ment, of  industry,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  amassing  of  wealth 
and  consequent  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  and  to  providing 
opportunities  of  work  for  all  classes,  is  extremely  probable ;  but  how 
far  this  will  go  is  very  uncertain.  If  the  Germano-Judaic  socialistic 
notions  now  prevailing  among  certain  portions  of  the  working  classes 
in  large  cities  should  carry  legislation  too  far  in  this  direction ;  if  the 
state  should  be  induced  to  attack  the  institution  of  private  property  . 
to  fetter  individual  initiative  or  effort,  or  to  assume  a  paternal  attitude 
to  any  class  of  the  people,  by  relieving  it  of  the  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning and  struggling  for  its  own  existence  and  well-being, — then  the  very 
conditions  of  that  personal  liberty  upon  which  the  strength  of  England 
depends,  would  be  removed.  There  is  a  great  pitfall  here,  and  it  will 
require  all  the  common-sense  for  which  England  is  distinguished  to 
avoid  falling  into  it.  And  this  brings  me  to  that  aspeot  of  the 
democratic  movement  which  may  well  cause  apprehension. 

The  movement  being,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  Christian  in  its 
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origin,  owes  its  strength  to  the  Christian  view  of  the  valne  of  the  indi- 
vidual life — a  view  determined  by  a  belief  in  individual  immortality. 
Our  tenderness  for  the  weak  and  socially  useless,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
feeble  sentimentality,  is  due  to  a  conviction,  more  or  less  clearly 
formulated,  that  they  are  citizens  of  a  kingdom  which  doth  not  yet 
appear.  Eemove  this  conviction,  and  we  necessarily  fall  back  either 
into  the  position  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  of  certain  recent  English 
writers,  who  recommend  the  painless  murder  of  the  useless  members  of 
society,  or  else  into  the  position  of  those  sentimental  Utopians  who 
dangle  before  the  eyes  of  toiling  humanity  a  picture  of  a  state  from 
which  all  struggle,  all  need  for  the  strong  exercise  of  the  moral  will, 
has  disappeared,  and  life  is  a  perpetual  holiday.  That  the  men  who 
are  guiding  the  English  democratic  movement  in  the  direction  of 
socialism  are,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  latter  position,  and  that  they 
find  a  very  extensive  following,  is  only  too  clear.  If  they  do  not  reject 
the  Christian  belief  in  individual  immortality,  they  at  least  ignore  it, 
and  look  for  the  sum  of  human  well-being  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 

od  things  of  this  life,  and  in  relief  from  anxiety  and  struggle,  both 
of  which  socialism  seems  to  promise.  Not  regarding  personality  as 
eternal,  and  capable  of  everlasting  progress,  they  are  not  greatly  con- 

rned  about  developing  its  highest  powers  througli  struggle  and 
riiiee  and  conquest^  but  are  content  to  secure  such  peace,  clean- 
liness, comfort,  and  amusement  as  the  present  world  offers  to  the 
ephemera]  individual.  If  this  view  should  be  clearly  formulated  and 
be  enend,  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  would  have  a  good 

chance  to  guide  tin:  f< ortunes  of  England  And  I  see  no  certain  way  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe  but  by  restoring  and  strengthening  the  be- 
lief in  the  infinite  and  eternal  value  of  the  individual  spirit     That  this 

belief  is  still  widely  held  in    its   Christian    form,  and  with  its  Christian 

implicatioi         the  main  reason  why  Social  Democracy  makes  such 

but  that  it  will  Long  hold  us  ground  in  this  form  against 

th<  >f  the  M higher  criticism"  of  scientific  evolutionism,  and  of 

Qegelian  mono-idealism  is  very  unlikely.     Bence,  what  England  needs 

day,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  a  sentimental,  iinheroic,  selfish 

m,  in  which  tin;   individual  would  !».•  lost  in  the  mass,  is,  above 

all,  a  firm,  im;        table  conviction  <>f  the  worth,  independence,  ami 

Of  the  individual  soul,  with  SUcfa   a  view  of   man's  destiny   as 

all  make  the  things  of  this  material  world  assume  their  true  position, 

inly  important  enough,  as  mere  means  to  the  ends  of  an  immor- 
tal personality. 
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In  a  word,  England  needs  a  religion  in  which  her  best  and  lead- 
ing men  can  with  all  their  hearts  believe.  And  since  such  a  religion 
is  demanded  by  the  simplest  good  sense,  we  may  trust  that  it  will 
in  due  time  appear — a  religion  free  from  the  fancies  of  rabbinical 
Judaism,  the  dogmas  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  fetters  of  Roman 
imperialism. 

Thomas  Davidson. 
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How  are  vre  to  believe  that  royalty  and  loyalty  first  became  allied 
in  the  human  breast  ?  The  first  forms  of  royalty  were  of  course  caused 
by  the  dominance  of  some  man  stronger  thru  his  fellows,  or  more  fav- 
ored by  circumstance,  who  put  into  practical  form  the  injunction  to  let 
him  take  who  has  the  power  and  let  him  keep  who  can.  This  form, 
the  primitive  and  only  natural  form,  is  visible  still  in  the  native  king- 
doms of  Africa,  and  Polynesia,  and  others  which  are  termed  uncivilized 
states.  Royalty  originally  grew  out  of  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the 
strong  to  tyrannize  over  the  instinctive  submission  and  subserviency 
of  the  weak.  But  royalty  as  existent  in  civilized  and  modern  nations 
has  nothing  in  common  with  this.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either  the 
strongest  or  the  fittest  reign ;  and  if  the  real  grounds  on  which  royalty 
is  sustained  are  sincerely  sought  for  they  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
fear  of  change  rather  than  in  any  other  higher  or  finer  feelings. 

The  royalty  of  the  barbaric  races  is  logical;  the  royalty,  with 
its  accompaniment,   loyalty,   of  the  Middle  Ages  is  beautiful  if  not 

ical  ;  the  royalty  of  modern  times  is  neither,  and  it  is  an  ana- 
chronism, with  no  true  affinity  to  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
it  ifl  placed.    A  despotic  monarchy  is  monstrous;  a  constitutional  mon- 

liy  is  effete;  an  hereditary  monarchy  is  unjust;  an  elective  mon- 
archy ifl  perilous.  But  from  all  these  different  forma  the  emanation 
of  influence  on  those  dominated  by  it  is  bad:  in  modern  times  un- 
equivocally bad,  for  the  sentiments  which  It  arouses  are  injurious  to 

morality  and  self-respect      In  the  days  of  St   Louis,  and  even  so  near 

of   the  unhappy  Kils  d<-   St.   Louis,  there  existed  a 

alty  which  had  a  purifying  and  elevating  effect  upon  the  character 
of  those  who  were  term  I  subject  It  was  the  finest  of  beroio  devo- 
tions, and  if  it  w  rounded  upon  i  fiction  it  was  in  itself  a  very 
noble  fact  A  sup  rstitious,  and,  from  an  intellectual  point  of  judg- 
ment, an  ord  veneration  was  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king. 
IL  beld  to  be  God's  Anointed  ;  he  was  believed  to  possess  saintly 

arid  supernatural  p  ;  devotion  to  him  was  one  with  religion;  and 

such  self-abnegation  aa  Prince  Charlie,  and  all  the  Stuarts  before  him, 
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inspired  in  millions  of  men  was  of  the  highest  possible  kind  of  chival- 
rous and  generous  and  unselfish  love.  Those  who  felt  it  were  the  bet- 
ter for  feeling  it,  even  though  it  stretched  their  bodies  on  the  field  of 
death,  or  set  their  heads  above  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar.  The  love  in- 
spired by  the  Bourbons  and  by  the  Yalois  was  of  the  same  quality. 
Their  own  moral  characteristics  had  little  to  do  with  it ;  it  was  a  blind, 
honest,  headlong,  enthusiastic  adoration  which  made  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  eager  to  die  for  them  with  rapture  and  pride.  In  a  still 
more  intense  degree  the  great  Napoleon  inspired  this  passion  or  de- 
votion. When,  after  the  escape  from  Elba,  he  advanced  alone  and 
faced  the  ranks  of  the  regiment  which  had  been  ordered  to  fire  on  him, 
the  soldiers  threw  down  their  muskets,  wept  like  children,  and  running 
forward  to  that  solitary  figure  kissed  his  feet.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  impersonal  and  unselfish  devotion  is  an  ennobling 
feeling ;  it  is  always  admirable  even  where  its  object  is  unworthy. 
But  it  is  not  possible  for  royalty  to  inspire  this  in  modern  times. 
What  it  does  inspire  is  a  greedy,  mean,  and  fulsome  insincerity  based 
on  the  intensity  of  desire  to  advance  by  royal  favor. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  in  the  study  of  royalty  does  not  so 
much  lie  in  its  political  influences,  good  or  bad,  as  in  its  social  influ- 
ences, and  these  seem  never  to  be  considered  by  those  who  write  upon 
it.  The  political  influence  of  all  European  monarchies,  except  those  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  is  nil ;  the  social  influence  of  them  all  is  immense. 
Is  it  beneficial  ?  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  not.  The 
sovereigns  and  their  scions  may  be  all  that  is  good,  well-meaning,  pains- 
taking, amiable,  or  what  you  will  in  their  own  characters;  but  the 
snobbism  which  is  engendered  by  them  and  which  is  inseparable  from 
their  proximity  is  most  injurious  to  human  nature.  The  fiction  which 
sets  them  apart  as  something  superior,  intangible,  exalted,  is  a  degrad- 
ing and  a  foolish  one  for  their  peoples.  The  language  and  the  attitude 
of  men  and  women  toward  royalty  is  entirely  wanting  in  self-respect. 
It  may  certainly  be  said  that  no  one  who  respected  himself,  or  herself, 
would  prostrate  himself  with  the  sycophancy  which  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  those  who  receive,  or  are  received  by,  any  royal  persons. 
I  know  an  accomplished,  serious,  very  intellectual,  and  very  agreeable, 
woman  who,  in  a  throne-room  or  anywhere  else  when  she  is  in  the 
presence  of  her  queen,  becomes  a  wholly  changed  being, — her  face 
beams  with  an  imbecile  radiance,  her  smile  is  nervous,  her  eyes  are  ei 
cited,  her  whole  person  is  convulsed  with  an  eestarv  oi  desire  t>»  he 
especially  singled   out  and   conversed   with   by   her   sovereign  :    is    it 
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wholesome,  is  it  even  tolerable,  that  one  human  being  should  be  thus 
affected  by  the  presence  of  another  ?  Other  acquaintances  of  mine  are 
in  perpetual  apparent  worship  of  another  sovereign.  Where  she  goes, 
they  go.  If  she  makes  a  little  trip  outside  her  kingdom  they  trip  too. 
They  are  always  within  her  call  and  just  outside  her  gates.  Of  course 
their  fidelity,  which  is  to  them  a  very  costly  one,  gets  rewarded  by  in- 
vitations to  dinner  and  luncheon,  to  weddings  and  baptisms,  and  an  oc- 
casional sipping  of  tea  by  royal  lips  in  gracious  visits  to  their  own 
drawing-rooms.  But  this  devotion  does  not  prevent  them  from  making 
great  fun  of  the  august  person  behind  her  back.  Perhaps  she  equally 
makes  fun  of  them,  and  of  their  eternal  pursuit  of  her,  behind  theirs. 
Anyhow  the  comedy  is  unworthy  and  the  prostration  insincere. 
Going  on  as  it  does,  season  after  season,  year  after  year,  it  must 
produce  a  baneful  effect  upon  both  the  idolaters  and  the  idol.  If  it 
were  sincere  its  effect  would  be  impoverishing  and  belittling.  Being 
insincere  its  results  upon  character  are,  of  necessity,  execrable. 

It  will  be  objected  that  toadyism,  flunkeyism,  snobbism,  are  indige- 
nous to  human  nature  and  would  always  be  found  in  some  degree 
somewhere,  and  this  is  no  doubt  true.  But  weeds  which  are  recognized 
as  weedfl  are  not  so  baneful  as  weeds  which  are  allowed  to  pass  as 
flowers,  and  as  such  are  cultivated.  It  will  also  be  urged  that  an 
aristocracy  i  harmful  as  royalty  in  its  creation  of  these  vices  of 

rvility  and  subserviency.  But  it  is  not  so,  because  an  aristocracy 
commands  no  obeisance  and  does  not  necessitate  any  formula.  If  the 
gn-;it<  st  seignior  in  the  world  enter  your  house  you  receive  him  as  you 
would  any  oilier  gentleman,  and  need  make  no  difference  for  him  what- 

]•.  To  a  royal  person,  custom  and  etiquette  exact  a  manner  of 
gp  a  manner  of  speaking,   a  manner  of  writing,  which  are  in 

themselves  offensive  to  the  self-respect  and  good  sense  of  every  inde- 
adent  person     Von  must  wait  for  a  royal  person  to  begin  the  con- 
ition ;  you   nni  I     tand    until  the  royal  person  tells  you  to  sit 
down;  you  mu  or  M  madam  "  continually,  or  their  equiva- 

Lenta  in  whatever  languaj  a  speak-;  you  must  receive  Done  of  your 
bien<  the  royal  head  be  beneath  your  roof,  unless  he  lias 

previou  I  i  wish  to  see  them ;  you  must  contravene  no  royal 

opinion  or  de  ire  however  preposterous ;  yon  must  let  the  poor  royalty 
la:  h  m  ennui  rather  than  revive  it  by  the  galvanic  shock  of  any 
op]  on  or  innovation.  JTon  must  also  in  writing  to,  or  of,  them, 
put.  capita]  letters  to  the  personal  pronouns  used  to,  or  of,  them,  as 

Ople  put  a  capita]  letter  to  "  Him  "  when   they  mean  to  indicate  (i<><|. 
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Injury  is  done  to  the  public,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  teaching  of 
sham  sentiments  and  fictitious  enthusiasms  toward  royal  houses.  In 
1892  the  British  public  was  told  that  it  became  it  to  be  plunged  into 
grief  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  the  year  1893  it  was 
told  that  it  became  it  to  be  convulsed  with  joy  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  British  public  promptly  counterfeited  each  senti- 
ment in  turn.  Neither  event  in  actual  fact  affected  it  in  the  least. 
Why  should  it?  But  it  counterfeited  both,  and  such  counterfeits 
whether  in  the  press  or  the  multitude  are  unwholesome.  They  make 
hypocrites  of  a  nation  and  waste  the  people's  best  emotions  on  shams. 

The  desertion  of  Gordon  was  a  national  shame ;  the  sinking  of  the 
flagship  off  Tripoli  was  a  national  sorrow  and  loss ;  that  the  country 
forgave  the  abandonment  of  the  one,  and  hardly  attended  to  the  terrible 
portent  of  the  other,  is  due  to  the  way  in  which  national  sentiment  has 
been  played  upon,  and  frittered  away,  by  the  calls  of  the  royal  house 
upon  it  The  Tranby  Croft  scandal  ought  to  have  roused  the  whole 
country  into  just  and  irresistible  indignation  and  action,  but  it  excited 
nothing  more  than  a  passing  amusement  and  derision.  Far  worse  was 
known  and  openly  said  of  this  incident  in  society  than  the  press  ever 
ventured  to  hint ;  but  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  was  not  alarmed, 
scarcely  touched.  It  discussed  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  national 
disgrace,  with  cynical  apathy,  and  most  ignoble  acquiescence  and  con- 
donation. Is  not  such  a  state  of  the  public  conscience  most  discredit- 
able, most  bitterly  to  be  lamented  ? 

When  at  the  Cowes  yacht-racing  of  1892  the  German  Emperor  took 
advantage  of  a  quibble  to  wrest  the  cup  from  the  "  Valkyrie,"  and  did  so 
on  a  plea  of  incredible  meanness  and  injustice,  there  was  no  man  in  the 
whole  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  who  had  the  courage  and  the  candor 
to  utter  a  protest  It  was  said  that  the  motive  of  such  conduct  was 
courtesy :  snobbism  would  be  a  more  deserved  and  appropriate  name. 

The  innumerable  banquets  which  are  offered  to  the  renal  per- 
sons on  every  occasion  are  exact  emblems  of  the  many  valuable  and 
pleasant  days  which  are,  at  their  instigation  and  by  their  command, 
wasted  in  senseless  formula.  Once,  when  costume  was  beautiful, 
pageantry  was  so  also,  and  ceremonial  was  so  also;  but  now  both  aiv 
unsightly  and  grotesque.  Two  bearded  men  in  helmets,  or  caps,  kiss 
each  other  on  a  railway  footboard  ;  old  ladies  in  waterproof  cloaks 
toddle  through  two  lines  of  policemen  ;  a  fat  gentleman,  in  a  round 
hat,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  walks  0V6T  a  pieOQ  of  red  carpet,  nod- 
ding to  a  bending  human  hedge  of  supple  spines  ;   faeces  beam  inanel\, 
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throngs  outside  the  station  doors  cheer  they  know  not  why,  troops 
are  massed  in  readiness,  for  nowhere  are  these  personages  safe  from 
attempts  upon  their  lives :  the  whole  thing  is  unlovely,  absurd, 
anomalous,  a  caricature  of  what  was  once  both  intelligible  and  respect- 
able but  in  which  there  is  no  longer  either  prestige  or  symbolism. 
Without  dignity  in  its  object  loyalty  is  a  mere  boneless  bundle  of  worn- 
out  robes,  and  dignity  perishes  at  the  scream  of  the  railway  whistle. 

Philip  le  Bel  riding  under  the  oaks  of  Vincennes  amongst  his 
knights,  Edward  L  spurring  his  charger  through  the  hail  of  arrows, 
St  Louis  seated  on  the  bed  of  justice  under  the  forest  shade, — 
these  and  such  as  these  might  have  ceremony  because  they  had  also 
beauty,  dignity,  and  tradition ;  but  a  modern  sovereign  protected  by 
police,  shadowed  by  detectives,  passed  like  a  parcel  from  one  frontier 
to  another,  and  distributing  hand-shakes  in  a  timid  effort  to  conciliate 
socialism,  is  a  sight  which  would  be  comical  beyond  measure  were  it 
not  so  sad  a  satire  on  human  folly.  To  an  unprejudiced  thinker  it 
certainly  appears  that  when  sovereigns  require  all  the  forces  of  the  police 
to  protect  them  in  their  waking  and  sleeping,  their  up-rising  and  their 
down-lying, — the  fact  in  itself  is  proof  enough  that  their  race  is  run,  their 
utility  is  at  an  end.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  patronizes  the  woman's 
dancing  in  the  cage  of  the  flogged  and  intimidated  lions,  and  the 
spectacle  of  the  boxing  kangaroo,  his  influence  is  entirely  pernicious  ; 
when  the  German  Emperor  eulogizes  the  long-distance  rides,  and  the 
ideas  and  experience  gained  from  them,  his  influence  is  wholly  injuri- 
ous to  humanity.  Example  allied  to  precept  is  here  of  the  most  de- 
table  kind,  and  the  evil  done  by  both  is  incalculable.     Men  will,  in 

tie  be  always  cruel,  but  cruelty  applauded  and  recommended  by 

per  in  high  place  is  of  unending  extent  and  injury,      All  the  weight 

which  attaches  in  "/  to  the  actions  and  opinions  of  these  gentlemen 

if  1.       thrown  into  their  adv        f  of  a  degrading  brutality. 

In  the  like  manner  their  ]>atrona. f  and   participation    in  other 

brutalizing  pastiii  I  to  the  popularizing  of  such  sports;  whether 

it  be  the  Prince  who  kills  his  thousands  of  tame  pheasants  in  English 
.  of  the  Princess  who  takes  pria  -hows  and         to  race- 

>urscs  or  wars  the  tufts  of  a  .  the,  Kai-r  who  tortures  elks  with 

bullets  in  Lish   fan    I  evil   don.'   is  the  same,  the 

the  influence  of  the  a  purely  and  entirely 

It  is  absurd  and  illogical  to  legislal         tinst  cruelty,  and 

la  and  o  far  itoning  cat    and  beating  asses,  whilst  the 

fountain  of  h  iilled  with  the  blood  and  the  mud  of  slaughter. 
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A  legitimate  and  infinitely  nsefnl  exercise  of  royal  influence  might  be 
found  in  teaching  humanity  and  tenderness  by  example,  but  this  is 
never  done  by  any  royal  person  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  im- 
perial nevrose  finds  delight  in  watching  the  agonies  of  the  grand  elks 
rolling  and  plunging  in  their  torture  as  the  exploded  bullets  tear  their 
entrails,  and  the  princely  ennuye  seeks  a  momentary  stimulant  to  jaded 
sensations  in  seeing  a  ballet-girl  sway  and  wheel  and  poise  herself  within 
touch  of  the  great  caged  tormented  desert-beasts  ;  and  year  after  year, 
in  one  country  after  another,  the  same  sickening  tale  of  slaughter  is 
told,  the  same  pitiable  search  for  diseased  sources  of  excitement  is 
made,  by  those  to  whom  the  nations  are  bidden  to  raise  their  hats  in 
sign  of  respect  and  submission.  In  other  matters  their  influence  even 
when  exercised  with  the  best  intentions  is  of  pernicious  effect ;  the 
potentate  and  the  prince  are  alike  the  unconscious  tools  of  the  empiric ; 
they  are  persuaded  to  bless  where  they  should  curse ;  ignorant  and 
anxious  to  seem  unprejudiced  they  are  led  by  scientific  quacks  into 
imposing  upon  the  public  medical  methods  and  medicaments  of  which 
they  have  no  personal  knowledge  ;  they  are  conducted  over  labora- 
tories and  institutes  as  blind  men  are  led  through  a  labyrinth  and  their 
presence  and  patronage  are  used  as  baits  for  the  credulity  of  the  public ; 
they  become  responsible  for  that  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  recite 
a  scientific  shibboleth  as  school  children  a  list  of  biblical  genealogies. 

Everywhere  we  see  royalty  as  inane,  as  commonplace,  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  large.  Its  entertainments  are  on  the  same  model  as  any 
millionaire's  ;  its  dinners  are  only  distinguished  by  an  extreme  hushed 
dulness,  funereal  and  tedious  beyond  compare ;  when  it  amuses  itself 
it  takes  to  the  battue,  the  deer-drive,  the  race-course,  the  pigeon-trap, 
and  every  form  of  imbecile  and  cruel  pastime  common  to  its  subjects. 
The  office  which  royalty  might  have  fulfilled  with  unexampled  facili- 
ties for  influence  in  it  would  have  been  that  of  arbiter  elegans ;  royalty 
might  have  made  manners,  society,  conversation,  reception,  fashion,  all 
feel  and  follow  its  example.  But  it  has  never  had  anywhere  the  wit, 
the  grace,  or  the  originality  necessary  for  the  office. 

Royal  people  are  much  to  be  pitied.  No  one  ever  tells  them  the 
truth:  they  are  surrounded  by  persons  who  all  desire  to  please,  that 
they  may  profit  by  them.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  certain  of 
the  sincerity  of  any  friend.  They  are  never  alone,  and  they  can 
scarcely  escape  in  their  sleep  from  the  stare  of  watching  eves,  and  the 
strained  ears  of  eaves-droppers.  Thev  probably  never  in  their  li\  cs 
get  a  genuine  answer  to  any  question  which  thev  may  put.     There  is 
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always  a  young  Raleigh  to  throw  a  cloak  over  any  gutter  ;  and  if  they 
wished  to  learn  the  truth  incognito  like  James  of  Scotland  they  could 
not  do  so,  for  photography  has  everywhere  preceded  them. 

The  one  mission  which  it  might  fulfil  to  the  education  and  refine- 
ment of  mankind,  i  e.  that  of  elevating  the  general  tastes  and  making 
the  horrors  of  sport  unfashionable,  it  is  incapable  of  doing,  because  it 
is  in  these  respects  the  most  prominent  of  all  offenders  itself.  The 
gaudiest  and  most  miserable  of  modern  architecture  pleases  it  the 
most ;  in  art  it  has  the  same  coarse  taste ;  to  society  it  does  nothing 
except  injury ;  of  literature  '  happily  it  knows  nothing  so  that  it  can 
do  but  little  harm  to  it,  except  in  so  far  that  all  literature  suffers  in  a 
sense  from  the  low  tone  of  its  own  age.  And  manners,  which  should 
be,  and  in  a  measure  inevitably  are,  the  outcome  of  royalty,  receive 
their  model  at  the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  have  no  better  form  of 
salutation  than  the  ugly  and  disagreeable  shake-hands,  who  have  in- 
vented the  smoking-concert,  and  who  pass  more  than  half  their  lives  in 
railway  trains,  in  rushing  from  one  race-course,  one  barracks,  or  one 
wholesale  slaughter  of  animals  to  another. 

It  will  be  alleged  that  the  royal  taste  is  deformed  and  misled  by 
the  public  taste,  but  if  royalty  be  incapable  of  controlling  and  elevating 
public  taste  it  pronounces  at  once  its  own  effeteness.  The  government 
of   I'  3  the  worst  in  the  whole  world;  it  is  a  brutal  absolutism 

founded  on  a  rotting  bog  of  corruption  ;  the  present  family  of  Romanoff 
il  not  ancient :  its  blood  is  chiefly  German  ;  it  has  neither  historical  nor 

Iona]  inter*  r  value.  Yet  we  were  told,  a  few  months  ago,  that 
the  bo]  •  of  this  dynasty  being  continued  in  the  direct  line,  sent 
thrills  of  through   rviTv    Russian   breast  from  the  ice  of  the 

the  palms  of  Crimea,     If  the  Russian   movjik  indeed  ex- 
tracted  a  m  from  that  pi  arc  only  once  more 
minded   of   the  axiom   that  every  people  has   die  government  it 
fl<               The  extinction  of  the  Romanoff  line  might  be  considered  a 
e  for  rejoicing;  that  its  continuance  should  have  been  regarded 

ICO  pi  that  the  human  race  is  as  yet  far  behind  in  intelligence 

the  bison  and  buffalo  who  select  for  their  leader  the  wi        strongest, 

best,  of  all  the  herd.      Bui  it  il  not  from  its  political,  but  from  its  social, 
le  that  it,  i  -  proposed  in  the.-c  p  lo  treat,  of  royalty.      'The  political 

has  been   continually  :m<l  exhaustively  treated   of  bj  many 
philosophic  writa  cial  influence  has  been  but  slightly  studied 

•The  Emperor  William*!  tSToritt  anthor  \-i('n;or%v.H  oimetjand  his  grand- 
mama  1 1  >  William  i'.ioek  I 
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Yet  if  the  political  paralysis  which  it  communicates  be  fatal  to 
growth  in  the  body  politic,  the  social  blight  which  it  spreads  is  no 
less  curious  to  watch.  The  weakness  of  every  modern  republic 
lies  in  its  imitation  of  royalty ;  in  its  dim  but  servile  reproduction  of 
the  person  of  the  monarch  in  the  person  of  the  president.  In  the  ideal 
republic  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  president  whatever.  Inevi- 
tably this  elected  ruler  reproduces  and  imitates  the  hereditary  ruler; 
and,  although  in  a  much  diminished  degree,  is  surrounded  by  his  atmos- 
phere of  servility,  of  corruption,  of  place-seeking,  and  of  time-serving. 
Or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  royal  atmosphere  is  the  more 
replete  with  adulation,  the  presidential  with  corruption.  The  most 
social  features  of  royalty  are  imitated  by  the  presidents  of  republics : 
the  silly  ceremonies,  the  receiving  of  addresses,  the  opening  of  exhibi- 
tions, the  inane  routine,  the  public  speeches,  the  red  carpet,  the  bow- 
ing functionaries,  the  ugly  inauguration  shows, — all  these  the  presidents 
copy  from  the  crowned  heads  with  as  great  an  exactitude  as  the  differ- 
ence of  caste  permits.  The  chief  difference  indeed  between  them  is 
that  the  king  or  prince  is  probably  a  fat  person  who  bows  well,  and 
the  president  is  probably  a  fat  (or  lean)  person  who  bows  ill. 

The  trivialities  of  royalty  become  ludicrous  in  an  age  in  which 
these  have  lost  such  symbolism  as  they  once  possessed.  Their  nomina- 
tion of  each  other  to  honorary  colonelcies  in  each  other's  regiments, 
their  wearing  of  each  other's  military  dress,  their  dedication  of  regi- 
ments to  hereditary  foes,  their  fussing  over  ribbons  and  crosses  and 
orders,  present  a  picture  of  silliness  and  artificiality  for  the  presence 
of  which  in  its  midst  the  world  is  distinctly  the  more  foolish  and  also 
the  poorer.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  these  honorary  colonels  would 
endeavor  to  cut  to  pieces  the  foreign  regiments  they  have  commanded 
and  the  knights  would  try  to  fire  machine-guns  at  their  foreign  suzer- 
ains :  but  this  absurdity  does  not  prevent  the  solemn  farce  of  the 
nominations  and  the  investments  from  being  gone  through,  year  after 
year,  century  after  century,  in  the  same  pompous,  vapid,  unmeaning, 
and  imbecile  parade.  The  comedy  furnishes  the  actors  in  it  with  fresh 
uniforms;  that  is  all  which  can  be  said  for  its  use.  The  Emperor 
William  likes  to  change  his  uniform  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  has, 
it  is  said,  more  uniforms  than  there  are  days  in  the  year.  From  this 
point  of  view,  but  from  this  alone,  his  continual  nominations  to  the 
command  of  foreign  regiments  can  be  of  use  to  him  ;  and  to  the  guild 
of  the  army-tailors.  They  show  perhaps  more  philosophy  than  they 
are  given  credit  for  in  supporting   it.      Human   nature  must  seem  to 
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them  a  very  poor,  mean,  truckling  thing;  a  creeping  thing  of  pliant 
spine,  oiled  tongue,  and  insatiable  appetite  for  favors.  Only  an  im- 
mense vanity  like  that  of  William  II.  of  Hohenzollern  can  make  them 
content  with  themselves  or  with  their  worshippers.  The  burden  of  the 
boredom  of  the  world  is  infinitely  increased  by  the  existence  of  royalty. 
It  is  the  patron  of  ennui.  It  is  in  its  very  essence  dull  and  pompous ; 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  without  losing  caste.  The  rude  practical  jokes 
and  rough  horse-play  in  which  certain  living  princes  have  taken  de- 
light are  its  reaction  and  revolt  against  the  tedium  of  their  lives.  To 
put  a  donkey  in  your  friend's  bed  may  not  be  an  intellectual  form  of 
wit,  but  the  dreary  platitudes  of  royal  existence  made  the  joke  wel- 
come to  one  who  is  termed  "  the  first  gentleman  "  of  his  country. 

Their  existence  must  indeed  be  almost  intolerable  to  them.  Never 
to  be  alone  must  be  almost  as  great  a  punishment  as  always  to  be  alone 
in  a  condemned  cell.  Royalty  in  its  adversity  may  arouse  great  quali- 
ties in  its  adherents,  but  in  its  prosperity  its  moral  influence  is  entirely 
mischievous  on  all  who  come  under  its  influence.  It  generates  sub- 
serviency, hypocrisy,  and  egotism  ;  and  it  suffers  itself  from  the  contre- 
<>,iip  of  these  creatures  of  its  loins.  And  so  in  a  minor  degree  does 
every  courtier ;  statesmen,  who  ought  not  to  be  courtiers,  become  so 
perforce  to  the  injury  of  their  character.  That  a  Chatham  should  have 
to  bow  in  silence  before  a  Guelph  is  an  unjust  penalty  attached  to 
office.  That  a  Bismarck  should  have  to  thank  a  Ilohenzollern  for  his 
favo:  ■  degradation  to  humanity  in  its  highest  intellectual  form. 

Nothing  can  be  in  greater  contrast  than  the  fulsome  and  adoring 
homage  used  in  pilblio speech,  and  public  print,  concerning  all  royalties, 
and   the  sarcasm,   the  censure,  the   ridicule,  with   which   the   intimate 

wit:  -f  their  existence  bedaub  their  names,  in  private  conversa- 

tion. Poor  idols  I  ervilely  venerated  and  flattered  in  public,  in 
priyal        laughed  at,  betrayed,  caricatured,  derided  I 

I  ■■•  rity  isadii  which  eats  through  and  rote  all  social  life, 
but  itreache         apogee  in  courts.     It  is  said  thai   Disraeli  on  being 

'••I  how  he  bad  managed  so  completely  to  fascinate  and  subjugate 
Ins  royal  rni.-t.ress  replied  to  the  indiscreet  question  M 1  never  con- 
tradict" I  It  is  of  course  the  courtier's  mo  I  i  atial  obligation.  The 
salt  strong  sea  breezes  of  contradiction  must  never  blow  away  the 

BDe  from  ro\;il    brains.      As  all  must  lose  to  them  at  cards,  so  all 

most  agree  with  them  in  speech.  It  were  difficult  to  decide  to  which 
th.       the  more  injurious,  to  themselves  or  to  then-  subjects. 

It  v.  ill  be  said  that  the  snob  will  be  alwa;        aob,  though  be  never 
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enter  the  precincts  of  a  palace,  and  that  the  high  spirit  and  self-respect 
of  those  who  are  incapable  of  snobbism  will  resist  the  influence  of 
palaces.  But  this  is  not  wholly  the  case.  The  born  snob  will  no  doubt 
cringe  and  crawl  before  some  deity  or  another,  but  the  snob,  like  the 
microbe,  increases  only  if  the  field  receiving  it  be  propitious  to  its 
growth,  whereas  in  the  atmosphere  of  courts  one  does  see  persons, 
whose  birth  and  character  should  render  them  above  such  self-abase- 
ment, become  servile  and  obsequious  in  their  desire  to  gain  or  to  retain 
royal  favor.  Courts  are  the  field  in  which  the  bacteria  of  snobbism  are 
most  readily  propagated.  Fulsome  sycophancy  is  sown  by  it  broadcast 
like  the  murrain.  In  the  recent  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  York  a  digni- 
tary of  the  English  church  was  not  ashamed  to  write  an  ode  calling 
such  a  marriage  "  The  Fairest  Scene  in  all  Creation  "  !  Could  sickly 
silly  hyperbole  swell  itself  to  more  nauseous  folly  ?  To  make  presents 
on  these  nuptials  dockyard  laborers,  longshoremen,  river  boatmen, 
village  peasants,  mechanics,  miners,  parish  schoolchildren,  cottagers, 
weavers,  carpenters,  bricklayers, — the  whole,  in  a  word,  of  the  poorest 
and  hardest  worked  members  of  the  nation, — were  bidden,  in  terms 
which  admitted  of  no  denial,  to  give  up  a  day's  wage  or  the  price  of  a 
week's  meals  to  assist  in  purchasing  some  necklace,  bracelet,  or  other 
jewel  for  a  young  lady  who  is  to  be  the  future  wearer  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  Great  Britain  !  And  there  was  not  heard  one  single  voice 
of  all  those  who  could  speak  with  authority  to  protest  against  this 
abominable  farce,  this  iniquitous  extortion,  this  robbery  of  the  poorest 
to  enrich  those  made  richest  through  the  nation  !  Yerily  the  populace 
is  a  too  meek  and  long-suffering  creature. 

What  is  strangest  in  all  this  is  that  the  want  of  dignity  and  of 
decency  in  these  customs  seems  never  to  be  observed  or  condemned. 
Year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  roll  on,  and  the  same  barbaric 
rites,  the  same  mean  and  unworthy  attitudes,  continue  precisely  the 
same  in  precisely  the  same  measure.  This  hanging  about  of  royal 
idols  with  cut  glass  and  stones,  this  pouring  out  of  gifts  which  air 
scarcely  looked  at,  never  used,  this  counterfeiting  of  unreal  pleasure, 
of  sham  devotion,  of  interested  zeal,  and  of  mock  enthusiasm-— when 
will  they  end  ?  When  will  they  be  seen  to  be  as  demoralising  as  they 
are  grotesque  ? 

The  noble  and  historic  castles  of  Scotland— Linlithgow,  Lochleren, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton — are  all  going  to  inevitable  ruin  because  neither 

the  state  nor  the  public  will  find  the  funds  necessary  for  keeping  wind 
and  water  out  of  them.       Would   lot  their  prcscn  atton   be  a  liner  and 
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worthier  mark  than  the  accumulation  of  trinkets  and  toys  for  a  royal 
bride  who  will  scarcely  glance  at  them  and  who  barely  thanks  the 
donors  ?  It  may  be  natural  and  fitting  that  the  members  of  an  aris- 
tocracy should  offer  nuptial  gifts  to  the  members  of  a  royal  house ;  but 
there  is  neither  naturalness  nor  fitness  in  workmen  and  domestic  serv- 
ants robbing  themselves  to  do  so,  or  in  "  eighty  actresses  "  buying  a 
bauble  for  a  future  queen  :  imagine  Moliere's  company  purchasing 
jewels  to  give  to  the  Dauphine  of  France !  With  royal  houses  lies 
principally  the  fault  of  this  insensate  fashion.  They  show  that  they 
expect  these  presents,  and  tacitly  promise,  if  they  are  numerous  enough, 
and  costly  enough,  not  to  enquire  too  curiously  into  the  sources  whence 
their  purchase-money  has  come.  The  enormous  number  of  their 
progeny  make  them  all  effectively  poor,  and  they  turn  into  money 
what  is  given  them  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  When  the  secret  history  of 
every  court  comes  to  be  published  it  always  is  seen  what  a  hotbed  of 
intrigue,  meanness,  selfishness,  jealousy,  and  base  ambitions  it  was ;  a 
mere  putrid  mass  covered  over  by  a  mantle  of  ermine  and  cloth  of 
gold.  Every  court  in  the  present  days  is  the  same,  and  will  be  seen 
to  be  the  same  when  its  private  history  shall  in  its  turn  be  told.  The 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  has  been  broken  down  and  torn  to 
like  a  paper  screen.  Louis  Quatorze  on  the  terraces  of  Marly 
itely  personage,  meet  emblem  of  the  state  ;  but  a  prince  of  our 
own  immediate  time  in  debt  to  money-lenders,  the  guest  of  enriched 
tradesmen,  feverishly  Hitting  from  the  race-course  to  the  public  meeting, 
from  the  punting  table  to  the  town-hall,  from  the  shawl-dancing  to  the 
cathedra]  service,  from  the  cotillon  to  the  communion-table,  has  no 
dignity,  no  meaning,  no  symbolism  of  anything,  except  of  the  vapid, 
jdi.and  unwholesome  modern  life  he  leads      Louis  Quatorze  might 

be  no  less  wanting  in  reality,  perhaps;  but  hewasat  least  an  actor  who 
,v  how  to  look  his  part,  how  to  suggest  that  which  lie  represented. 

Ms  oner  and  oostume  are  matters  which  royal  persons  might  in- 
fluence worthily  and  naturally,  and  both  are  certainly  in  sore  need  of 

i in j  nt      But  they  do  nothing  to  influence  or  to  improve  either. 

The  portraits  of  a  dozen  sovereigns  and    heirs-apparent,  with  their 

appeared  when  in  viUeggicUura  at  Bern- 

rff,  were  recently  published,  and  these  dozen  personages  were  as 

hi.'  of  city-clerk         one  bicycle-tire  is  Like  to  another.    Of 

for  fe.-tal  occasions  princes  have  no  conception  except  such 

tunic  represented   by   military  Of  nav:d    uniform-'.      Their  im- 

agination <  than  war.      But  for  the  military  costumes 

81 
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the  procession  of  the  Jubilee  would  have  had  no  beauty  or  color 
whatever. 

The  mere  fact  that  persons,  at  court,  of  rank  and  breeding  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  salary  and  the  semblance  of  servants  bespeaks  at  once 
the  extent  to  which  their  self-respect  is  destroyed.  I  know  at  this 
moment  a  stately,  gracious,  and  beautiful  lady,  well-born  and  well- 
bred,  who  is  travelling  with  a  princess's  trousseau  in  her  charge  to  a 
royal  marriage ;  she  is  doing  exactly  what  she  would  make  her  own 
maid  do,  yet,  so  warped  is  her  mind  by  long  custom  at  a  court,  that 
she  sees  no  degradation  in  what  she  is  doing,  although  in  all  other 
atmospheres  save  that  of  the  court  she  is  a  proud  and  intangible  per- 
son with  whom  none  would  dare  take  a  liberty.  There  can  be  nothing 
but  what  is  deleterious  in  such  a  self-abasement 

The  approval  of  monarchs  lends  a  wholly  fictitious  value,  a  wholly 
artificial  renown,  to  that  which  it  selects  and  eulogizes.  Their  taste 
may  be  execrable,  their  judgment  may  be  distorted,  their  area  of 
observation  may  be,  indeed  must  be,  exceedingly  limited;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  their  selection  and  their  eulogy  from  being  of  im- 
mense weight  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  public  who  have  the  sheep's 
instinct  of  stupidly  following  the  bell-wether's  tinkling  call.  There  is 
no  instinct  in  modern  life  of  any  attempt  at  resistance  by  royal  persons 
to  conventional  usage,  to  foolish  formula,  to  tedious  custom  and  cere- 
mony ;  indeed  their  whole  existence  is  bound  up  in  the  crystallization 
of  these  things.  They  are  the  creatures  of  artificiality.  Remove  them 
from  their  artificial  state  and  they  are  nothing. 

It  is  not  divinity  but  conventionality  that  doth  hedge  a  king. 
Princes  are  in  themselves  so  entirely  conventional,  so  wholly  theatrical, 
that  they  cannot  stir  a  step  toward  freedom  without  at  once  destroying 
their  own  raison  d'etre.  Their  interminable  exactions  are  the  great 
time-waster  of  their  world.  Measure  the  hours  thrown  away  in  depu- 
tations, audiences,  receptions  at  railway  stations,  platform  platitudes, 
public  ceremonials,  the  laying  of  stones,  the  opening  of  institutions, 
the  hearing  of  addresses,  all  the  pompous  and  empty  routine  prescribed 
by,  and  for,  them  alone,  and  the  immeasurable  waste  of  time,  dignity, 
money,  and  good  sense, — and  the  injury  done  by  them  to  society  ean 
be  approximative^  measured.  They  are  the  supreme  windbag  in- 
Haters  of  the  universe.  When  it  is  a  moot  question  whether  the 
mattoid  should  be  permitted  to  reproduce  his  or  her  speeies  at  all,  the 
number  of  George  III.'s  descendants  alive  at  the  present  moment  is 
calculated  to  startle  the  calmest  student  of  history,      A  little  while  .. 
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a  voung  sovereign  announced  his  intended  visit  to  the  monks  of  the 
Armenian  Monastery  on  the  little  isle  of  San  Lazzaro  on  the  Lido 
waters ;  the  quiet  sanctuary  was  awakened  to  innocent  excitement,  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  library  were  brought  forth,  rich  hangings 
and  carpets  were  spread  on  the  bare  stones,  and  the  venerable  superior 
gathered  with  his  sons  on  the  edge  of  the  landing  steps  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  great  man.  They  saw  his  gondola  approach  from  the 
city  over  the  lagoon,  but  as  it  neared  the  isle  they  saw  it  turned  and 
set  cityward  again  as  rapidly  receding  across  the  silvery  surface  from 
their  view.  Only  on  the  morrow  did  the  offended  patriarch  learn  the 
reason :  his  imperial  majesty  had  changed  his  mind !  It  is  said  that 
the  gentle  recluses  were  hard  to  appease ;  but  they  must  surely  have 
remembered  that  the  scientific  term  "  mattoid  "  may  sometimes  be 
applied  to  monarchs  as  appropriately  as  to  anarchists. 

Nay,  it  perhaps  speaks  well  for  their  good  sense  and  self-restraint 
that  sovereigns  are  not  more  often  and  more  ungovernably  mattoid. 
Given  their  consanguinity  in  marriage,  their  hereditary  nervous  mala- 
dies, their  imprisonment  in  a  narrow  circle,  their  illimitable  opportunity 
of  self-indulgence,  the  monotony,  the  inquisitiveness,  the  publicity, 
which  lie  like  curses  on  their  lives,  the  maddening  interference  and  in- 
gation  of  their  physicians, — we  must  give  them  honor  that  they 
remain  as  entirely  sane  as  some  of  them  do  and  retain  tastes  as  natural 
and  impulses  as  good  as  many  of  them  show.  They  are  moreover 
heavily  and  cruelly  handicapped  by  the  alliances  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  form,  and  the  hereditary  dia       i  which  they  are  thus  forced 

ad   transmit      The   fatal   corporeal   and    mental    injury  cf 

I  families  dne  to  what  the  raisers  of  horses  call  u breeding  in  and 

in''  cannot  be  o\  ted,  and  yet  seems  scarcely  to  attract  any  atten- 

tion   from    the    nations  c    which    they   reign      The    royal    races   of 

Europe  are  almost  one  race,  ami  that  German  They  form  one  large 
elan,  not  by  any  means  mutually  attached  yet  with  enongh  preponder- 
ant likeness  to  constitute  a  solidarity  of  family  interest  as  against 
public  libert        Mental  and  physical  i  are  common  t«>  them, 

and  so  b  certain  attitudes  moral  and  political     They  .'ire  almost 

always  I    feeders,  and   tenacious  of  frivolous  and   arbitrary  prece- 

de inction.     An   English  prince  t"<>k   aside  at  a  hall  an 

I.  mhassador    known    to    me,    with    censure    and    consternation 

ible  on  In        intern  "Your  riband  should  be  worn  under^  not 

r,  tli--  collar  of  your  i  1m-  remarked  with  ominous  severity. 

al  II:         s  of  Tailor's  Tape,"  Carlyle  would  call  him  were  he 
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living  to  hear  this  story.  This  same  prince  one  day  offered  another 
ambassador  of  my  acquaintance  some  Southdown  mutton  and  Bass's 
ale :  the  offer  was  of  course  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  mutton  and 
ale  came  with  the  prince's  compliments, — and  the  bill  I 

No  sovereign  would  dare  to  educate  his  sons  otherwise  than  in  the 
curricula  of  military  science ;  no  sovereign  would  venture  to  make  his 
young  children  other  than  puppets  and  figure-heads  shaped  in  the  like- 
ness of  war.  No  matter  how  little  their  stamina  or  their  appearance 
suit  the  role  every  prince  must  be  a  Lilliputian  soldier,  or  sailor,  and 
be  made  dedicate  to  Bellona.  The  most  cruel  and  unnatural  strain  is 
put  upon  the  undeveloped  powers  of  childhood  to  harden  it  into  a 
premature  combatant  It  is  well  known  that  sentry -duty  in  winter 
nights  caused  the  death  by  consumption  of  the  elder  brother  of  the 
present  Czar,  and  that  the  health  of  the  late  Crown  Prince  Kudolph  of 
Hapsburg  was  prematurely  injured  by  the  nervous  injury  he  suffered 
as  a  child  from  being  repeatedly  awakened  out  of  his  sleep  at  night  by 
his  military  tutors  to  accustom  him  to  surprise-duty.  The  youthful 
Hohenzollerns  are  now  suffering  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  serious  diminution  of  the  dangers  of  war,  and  of  the 
enormous  preparations  for  it,  offensive  and  defensive,  can  ever  take 
place  so  long  as  royal  military  families  exist,  for  they  exist  by  ivar, 
they  adore  it,  they  devote  their  peoples  to  it,  and  their  offspring  are 
reared  in  the  midst  of  its  pomp,  its  panoply,  and  its  deification. 

There  are  two  little  boys  now  conspicuous  in  Europe,  one  is  eleven 
and  the  other  eight  years  of  age;  one  is  a  crown  prince  find  the  other 
a  crowned  king ;  the  former  is  the  most  dreary  and  self-conscious  little 
prig  that  ever  was  drilled  in  pipeclay  and  buckram,  and  the  other  is 
still  a  high-spirited  child,  bold,  saucy,  and  lovable ;  but  both  the  Prus- 
sian Kronprinz  and  the  Spanish  Key  Nino  have  already  but  one 
thought  in  their  young  heads:  War.  The  pompous  little  German 
lieutenant  only  lives  for  dreams  of  strategy,  manoeuvres,  hriegspi 
the  importance  of  buttons,  the  dignity  of  stripes  and  grades,  the  superi- 
ority of  gunpowders  and  chemicals:  and  the  bright  Nino  climbs  on 
Marshal  Campos's  knees  and  begs  to  be  told  how  Moors  were  killed  in 
Morocco,  Cubans  in  Cuba,  and  how  many  years  he  will  have  still  to 
wait  before  he  too  can  have  the  joy  of  killing  them.  Divine  education 
of  Christian  princes!  These  children  are  taken,  respectively,  to  the 
Lutheran  service,  and  to  the  Catholic  mass;  and  they  are  alike  told 
that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  Son  of  Peace,  ami  what  are  they  in 
truth  being  made  both  by  education  and  example?     They  arc  being 
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made  the  scourge  of  their  own  generation,  and  of  the  generations  to 
coma  They  are  being  taught  to  hope  for,  and  to  aspire  to  direct,  the 
slaughter  of  their  people  and  of  neighboring  peoples,  to  find  their  toys 
in  military  science,  their  theatre  in  the  battle-field,  their  ambrosia  in 
blood.  The  little  lads  of  their  own  age  who  run  now  before  their  car- 
riages in  the  dust,  shouting  their  names  with  joyous  outcry,  will  be  for 
them  a  score  of  years  hence  crippled,  maimed,  riddled  with  shot,  torn 
with  explosive  bullets,  drowned  by  torpedoes,  blown  up  by  mines ; 
thousands  yet  unborn  will  arise  to  curse  them  ;  mothers  will  ask  their 
dead  sons  at  their  hands,  and  ask  in  vain ;  villages  will  burn  like  wisps 
of  straw,  and  cities  crumble  like  trodden  ant-hills,  at  their  word  ;  they 
are  innocent  themselves  as  the  atoms  of  tubing  or  the  tin  sardine  boxes 
which  hold  the  detonators  and  the  iron  nails  of  the  bomb ;  but  as 
these  are  filled  with  the  deadliest  fumes  and  fires  of  hell,  so  are  these 
boys  from  their  earliest  infancy  filled  to  the  throat  with  the  lust,  the 
pride,  the  appetite  of  War. 

To  expect  of  a  prince  thus  reared  to  abstain  from  war,  when  he 
readies  supreme  power,  is  to  expect  a  perfect  marksman,  whom  you 
Lave  supplied  with  the  most  exquisitely  accurate  repeating  rifle,  to 
abstain  all  his  life  from  firing  a  shot  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
wield  an  immense  power,  and  do  nothing  whatever  with  it  Such 
ver  may  indeed  be  held  in  check  by  other  power  of  which  he  is  un- 
certain whether  it,  or  his  own,  be  the  stranger:  but  it  is  thus,  it  is  by 
this  apprehension,  this  uneasiness,  this  impatience,  that  is  created  and 

Gained  the  terrible  and  exhausting  uncertainty  in  which  Europe  has 
lived  ever  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

(  rtainly  royalty  is  not  the  only  factor  of  war  since  we  see  the  re- 
pnblic  to  war.      lint  it  is  one  of  the  greatest,  nay,  is  as  the  world 

the  very  t,  of  its  factors. 

If  the  opening  of  this  century  had  seen  the  United  States  of  Europe 

in  a  federation  SUCh  Bfl  would  have  charmed  the  dream  of  Girondists, 
it  ifl  possible  that  its  present  close  would  not  see  as  it  does  see  now  the 

pitiable  and  alarming  spectacle  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  armed  to 
the  teeth  against  each  other,  mined  by  anarchy  at  their  social  centres, 
mid  eaten  through  and  througb  by  taxation,  speculation,  corruption 

and   abject  fear:   whilst  the  stock  market  falls  if  only  a  despot  COUgh, 
and  wealth,  the  god  of  the  world,  shakes  on  its  clay  feet  if  an  imperial 
lleptio  frown  at  his  groom  <>f  the  stole. 

OUIDJL 


OUR  SUB-ARID   BELT. 

In  The  Forum  for  June  1895  I  discussed  the  present  condition 
and  probable  future  of  the  great  arid  region  of  the  United  States,  which 
embraces  all  the  western-central  portion  of  the  country,  and  extends 
from  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Sierras  on  the  west,  eastward  to  the 
great  plains  which  lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  proper.  In  this 
article  I  desire  to  speak  of  an  extensive  belt  of  prairie,  where  climate 
and  soil  appear  inviting  to  agriculture,  but  where  there  is  not  a  sum- 
cent  average  rainfall  for  profitable  tillage.  This  region  has  no  natural 
boundaries.  It  merges  insensibly  into  the  distinctively  arid  country 
on  the  west  and  into  the  humid  country  on  the  east.  It  extends  from 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  may  be  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  have  a  breadth  of 
about  two  hundred  miles.  It  has  no  topographical  distinction  from 
the  rest  of  the  great  plains,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  less  level  than 
the  country  to  the  east  that  receives  more  rainfall,  and  less  broken 
than  the  country  farther  west  that  receives  less  rainfall.  The  soil  is 
a  brown  loam  and  would  be  highly  productive  if  nature  would  only 
furnish  about  a  dozen  more  inches  of  annual  precipitation.  The 
region  is  traversed  by  great  rivers,  fed  by  melting  snows  in  the 
distant  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  the  nearer  Black  Hills  ranges ;  but 
streams  of  local  origin  are  few  and  far  apart  and  are  nearly  dry  in 
summer.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  these  local  st roams  is  the 
James  River,  in  the  two  Dakotas,  which  has  a  course  of  more  than  five 
hundred  miles,  draining  a  larger  area  than  the  entire  State  of  Ohio.  It 
has  hardly  any  perceptible  current  during  the  months  of  July,  Augxu 
and  September,  and  can  be  forded  at  almost  any  point.  In  the  dry 
season  it  becomes  little  more  than  a  series  of  water-holes,  indeed  at 
one  place  in  South  Dakota  a  farmer  sunk  a  well  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
last  summer  to  get  water  for  his  stock.  The  Janus  River  is  said  to  be 
the  longest  unnavigable  river  on  the  continent. 

Much  of  the  surface  drainage  of  the  sub-arid  belt  goefl  into  ponds, 

which  lose  nn>st  of  their  water  during  the  hot  months  bj  evaporation. 

The  snowfall  is  much  lighter  than  in  tin'  Mississippi  Valley,  and   the 
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mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches,  as 
against  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  on  the  Mississippi  River.  If  this 
amount  of  precipitation  came  mainly  in  the  growing  season  the  country 
would  be  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but  most  of  it  must  be  credited 
to  spring  rains  and  melting  snow.  Light  showers  fall  in  June,  but 
there  are  usually  six  or  seven  rainless  weeks  in  July  and  August,  and 
during  this  period  there  is  always  danger  from  hot  winds  that  blow  for 
two  or  three  days,  sucking  the  moisture  out  of  the  growing  crops.  In 
spite  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  about  climatology,  many 
settlers  on  the  great  plains  continue  to  blame  the  regions  south  of 
them  as  the  birthplace  of  these  dreaded  winds.  Thus  the  North 
Dakota  people  suppose  that  these  winds  start  in  South  Dakota ;  the 
South  Dakota  people  attribute  them  to  Nebraska;  the  Nebraska 
people  to  Kansas,  and  the  Kansas  people  to  the  Indian  Territory, — all 
imagining  that  the  identical  volume  of  hot  air  which  blights  their 
crops  has  travelled  many  hundreds  of  miles.  The  truth  is  that  the 
hot  winds,  while  they  may  prevail  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country 
on  the  same  days,  are  alwa}'s  of  local  origin,  and  are  caused  by  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  on  broad  areas  of  uncultivated  and  sun-scorched 
plain  The  rising  of  this  heated  air  causes  a  partial  vacuum,  which 
is  oiled  by  the  precipitation  of  currents  from  the  higher  regions  of  the 
heric  envelope  of  the  earth,  and  these  currents  descend  with 
ch  force  as  to  engender  heal  by  compression.  Therefore,  if  all 
Kansas  were  a  green  corn-field,  the  hot  winds  would  continue  to  blow 
in   N  0  Ion.         a  very  large  part  of  the  area  of  Nebraska  is 

•i  turf  during  the  summer  months. 
A  distinguished  climatologist  well-acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the 
J-  .ir  West,  who  was  formerly  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Government 
bureau:         ■'  ken,  proposed  a  few  jean  ago  that  the  belt  of 

deficient  rainfall,  which  lies  east  of  the  arid  region,  should  be  desig- 
nated ai  the  sub-humid  belt  This  proposition  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
term  arid  ired  with  some  favor  at  the  time,  but  the  new  phro 

hi  pular  use  in  an j  part  of  the  district  in  question. 

I  am  'li-p'».-<(|  to  think  that  it  is  wiser  to  adhere  i<>  the  term  sub-arid, 

}><  •    it   calls   attention    t«»    a    condition    which    must    be    Overcome 

if  this  large  and  fertile  strip  of  prairie  country  is  ever  to  be  converted 
into  the  bom<  of  a  prosperous  population  The  natural  conditions 
must  be  combated — either  by  drawing  upon  the  Btore  of  subterranean 
water  through  artesian  wells,  or  by  methods  <>f  tillage  which  will  retain 

■    in  the  loi]  <,f  the  growing  crops — if  the  man] 
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millions  of  rich  acres  which  now  lie  open  and  vacant  are  ever  to 
be  made  into  farms  and  peopled  by  a  race  of  intelligent  cultivators, 
like  that  which  already  occupies,  with  contiguous  homesteads,  the 
adjacent  prairie  of  the  eastern  portions  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

During  the  flush  times  of  the  later  'seventies  and  the  early  'eighties 
there  was  a  great  railway-building  movement  in  the  West  and  popu- 
lation poured  out  upon  the  vacant  prairie  lands,  all  the  way  from  the 
Indian  Territory  up  to  Manitoba,  following  the  advance  of  the  locomo- 
tive. Ignorant  of  the  climatic  laws  of  the  plains,  farmers  and  town- 
builders  pushed  on  into  the  sub-arid  region,  seeing  nothing  in  its 
general  appearance  to  make  them  think  it  differed  in  any  important 
respect  from  the  known  agricultural  regions  a  little  farther  east  If 
their  first  year's  experience  in  this  untried  country  raised  doubts  as  to 
its  sufficient  humidity,  they  reassured  themselves  with  the  then  current 
delusion  that  climate  changed  with  settlement  and  that  "  rainfall  fol- 
lows the  plow,"  and  they  cheerfully  put  in  their  crops  the  second  and 
third  years  in  the  face  of  partial  failures.  It  happened,  moreover,  that 
the  first  settlement  of  a  large  part  of  this  belt  of  country  was  con- 
temporaneous with  two  or  three  years  of  exceptional  precipitation,  so 
that  the  settlers  who  arrived  in  those  years  raised  pretty  fair  crops  of 
wheat  and  corn.  In  the  dry  years  that  followed  they  hopefully  looked 
for  a  change  and  they  assured  the  people  who  came  in  later  that  the 
condition  of  drought  was  exceptional,  whereas  the  fact  was  that  this 
condition  is  the  rule  of  the  region  and  the  previous  period  of  good 
rains  was  the  exception.  As  time  went  on  a  large  number  of  these 
settlers  was  compelled  to  abandon  their  claims  and  go  elsewhere 
to  make  a  living.  Some  drew  back  eastward  into  the  districts  of 
greater  rainfall  and  others  pushed  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast, — where  all 
sorts  of  climate  can  be  found,  from  absolute  aridity  to  a  precipitation 
of  sixty  or  seventy  inches  per  year.  Those  who  remained  to  keep  on 
raising  wheat  or  corn  grew  poorer  year  by  year.  Some  of  the  more 
intelligent  went  into  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry  and  have  made  a  fan- 
success,  with  their  live  stock  pastured  on  the  wide  ranges  of  vaeaut 
grassy  land,  and  with  a  few  small  fields  of  grain  and  roots,  the  failure 
of  which  entails  no  very  great  loss.  The  towns  in  the  sub-arid  belt 
have  shrivelled  up  steadily  and  most  of  them  cannot  to-day  eount  half 
the  population  they  had  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Only  the  distinc- 
tively cattle  towns,  which  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  Agriculture,  are 
prosperous.     Everywhere  abandoned  farms  are  seen,  with  fields  grown 
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up  to  weeds,  on  which  a  heroic  attempt  was  once  made  to  raise  profit- 
able crops. 

Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  drawing  a  more  gloomy  picture  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  sub-arid  region  than  the  facts  warrant,  I  will 
furnish  a  few  statistics  of  population  in  some  of  the  States  through 
which  this  belt  runs.  In  1890  Kansas  had  1,427,096  people.  In 
1895  the  State  census  found  only  1,334,668  within  her  borders.  The 
counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  enjoy  a  sufficient  rain- 
fall for  agriculture,  exhibited  gains,  but  in  the  western-central  and 
western  counties  there  was  an  absolute  loss  of  about  200,000  people — 
a  greater  number  than  is  contained  in  the  entire  State  of  North 
Dakota.  In  some  localities  population  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
In  sixty-two  villages  there  was  a  total  loss  during  the  past  year  alone 
of  15,827  inhabitants.  All  these  200,000  people  were  forced  to  leave 
the  western  part  of  Kansas  because  they  could  not  make  a  living. 
They  were  not  frozen  out,  but  they  were  dried  out  by  the  arid  climate. 
They  went  to  Kansas  with  high  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  permanent 
and  prosperous  homes  for  themselves  upon  her  rich  prairie  soil  and  in 
her  mild  climate,  but  they  failed  to  reckon  with  nature  and  to  take 
count  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  farm  safely  with  only  fifteen 
or  twenty  inches  of  annual  precipitation. 

No  State  c  taken  in  Nebraska  in    1895.     The  causes 

which  produced  the  partial  depopulation  of  the  western  part  of  Kansas 
were  equally  operative  in  western  Nebraska,  and  if  a  census  had  been 

taken  it  would  undoubtedly  have  shown  a  decline  in  the  total  number 
of  Inhabitants  durinj  •  live  yean  in  question,  in  spite  of  a  consider- 
able gain  in  tli'  'in  counties  where  the  rainfall  is  fairly  adequate 
{>>r  general  agriculture.  The  State  census  <>f  South  Dakota  for  1895 
showed  a  total  population  of  .';:;!».'.* 7">  h gainst  328,808  in  1890,  a  gain 
012,167!  which  is  tar  short  of  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  a  com- 
munity of  that  size  under  the  healthful  conditions  of  farm  life.  The 
vcsti-ni  part  of  thi  State  embraces  tin-  Black  Hills  mining 
•  pon,  which  ii  iperousand  gaining  Bteadily  in  population,  Be- 
n  this  region  and  the  region  of  sufficient  rainfall  in  the  eastern 
part  of  th  lies  a  belt  of  semi-aridity,  similar  in  it-  genera]  con- 

dil  to  that  which  extend-  aero  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  in  this 
belt  there  Iwis  been  a  noticeable  decline  of  population.  In  North 
\>  ■  M  in  I        but  the  vote  of  that,  year  showed 

me  inci         oyer  thai  of  iv.m>,  warranting  tin-  conclusion  that  the 
loss  of  population  in  the  central  and  western  counties  has  been  more 
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than  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  in  the  Ked  Kiver  Valley,  which  re- 
ceives enough  rainfall  for  prosperous  agriculture. 

There  is  now  no  fertile  land,  in  regions  of  good  rainfall,  open  for 
free  homestead  settlement  anywhere  in  the  West,  except  in  the  forest 
region  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Minnesota,  and  in  the 
densely-timbered  country  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  where  it  costs  about  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  to 
clear  the  trees,  stumps,  and  brush  from  the  ground.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  million  a  year. 
The  beginnings  of  a  new  western  migratory  movement  are  already  dis- 
cernible, and  foreign  immigration,  greatly  diminished  during  our  recent 
period  of  business  depression,  is  commencing  to  flow  again  in  large 
volume  to  our  shores.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  Kansas  lost 
nearly  100,000  people  between  the  Federal  census  of  1890  and  the 
State  census  of  1895,  Minnesota  gained  237,000  in  the  same  period. 
The  explanation  is  that  Minnesota  has  no  semi-arid  lands.  All  of 
Minnesota  lies  within  the  humid  region,  while  the  western  half  of 
Kansas  lies  in  the  sub-arid  region.  The  western  half  of  Nebraska  also 
belongs  to  this  belt  of  insufficient  moisture,  and  so  do  the  western  por- 
tions of  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  and  Manitoba,  and  all  of  the  big 
Canadian  Province  of  Assiniboia. 

It  already  begins  to  be  evident  that  this  vast  belt  of  fertile  land,  as 
wide  as  Ohio  and  in  length  reaching  across  the  whole  United  States 
and  a  portion  of  Canada, — a  belt  already  traversed  by  many  railroads 
and  occupied  by  a  thin  skirmish  line  of  agricultural  settlement, — will 
not  be  allowed  to  relapse  into  its  former  condition  of  a  cattle  range 
without  another  effort  to  subdue  it  for  the  uses  of  the  farmer.  In 
South  Dakota  a  remarkable  movement  is  in  progress  for  irrigation  by 
artesian  wells.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  State  and  of  its  northern 
neighbor  is  underlain  with  the  water-bearing  formation  known  to 
geologists  as  the  Dakota  sandstones,  which  forms  a  vast  artesian  basin, 
fed  by  the  rivers  that  flow  over  and  the  rains  that  fall  upon  its  western 
rim  in  the  foothills  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
and  the  Black  Hills.  This  formation  has  been  fairly  accurately  traced 
already  by  government  explorations  and  by  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells  here  and  there  to  afford  a  water-supply  for  towns,  and  the  reoent 
borings  for  irrigation  wells  confirm  the  earlier  theories  o£  the  geologists. 
The  water-bearing  stratum  is  found  at  Yankton,  in  the  extreme  southern 

part  of  South  Dakota,  at  a  depth  of  six  hundred  fret.  It  is  about  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  Burfaoe  in  the  oentral  region  of  tin-  State,  and 
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at  Jamestown  in  North  Dakota  the  well  that  furnishes  fire-protection 
and  local  water-supply  is  down  about  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  irri- 
gation movement  is  at  present  confined  to  the  lower  James  Kiver 
Valley  and  the  counties  lying  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missouri 
River,  in  South  Dakota.  A  single  statement  will  show  how  important 
this  movement  has  become.  There  are  now  more  than  eleven  hundred 
wells  completed  or  in  process  of  boring.  In  many  cases  townships 
have  bonded  themselves  to  carry  on  this  work ;  in  others,  farmers  have 
combined  to  buy  machinery  and  sink  wells  for  themselves.  Financial 
projects  are  now  being  formulated  by  which  wells  will  be  sunk  by 
stock  companies  and  sold  to  farmers  on  annual  payments,  with  security 
in  the  form  of  mortgages  on  the  land  to  be  watered.  The  subsoil  in 
this  artesian  basin  holds  water  so  well  that  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  irrigate  a  field  every  year.  Once  thoroughly 
soaked  the  land  will  produce  good  crops  for  two  and  perhaps  three 
years  without  further  irrigation.  This  is  a  very  great  advantage,  for 
it  doubles  and  trebles  the  irrigating  value  of  a  given  amount  of  water. 
Of  course  the  natural  rainfall  helps  out  the  crops  and  lessens  the  duty 
of  the  irrigation  system.  Thus  good  crops  can  be  raised  in  this  region 
with  perhaps  one  third  or  even  less  water  than  must  be  applied  in  more 
arid  regions,  such  as  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  where  little  aid  can 
•ted  from  rains  and  where  the  subsoil  along  the  river  margins 
is  usually  gravelly.  The  results  of  irrigation  in  South  Dakota  have 
been  very  favorable.  Irrigated  fields  produced  last  year  thirty-five 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  while  adjoining  fields,  which  depended  on 
rainfall,  produced  only  tweh  It  will  be  seen  that  with  this  enormous 
gain  in  the  yield  of  crops,  a  well  costing  from  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  watering  an  entire  section  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  year. 

It  must  not  1"'  concluded)  however,  thai  all  of  the  sub-arid  belt 
which  lies  above  this  water-bearing  sandstone  is  destined  to  become  a 

Lntry  of  contiguous  irrigated  farms.  There  must,  be  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  wells  that  can  he  sunk  in  a  single  township  without  dimin- 
ishing the.  flow.  That  limit  lias  not  yel  been  ascertained.  The  sub- 
lean  waters  do  not.  constitute  a  great  reservoir.  They  percolate 
through  tic-  porous  sandstone  under  hydrostatic  pressure  derived  from 
tl.  rated  position  of  their  places  of  original  absorption.  Every  well 
ni'.  :  :■      ire  on  b  con  iderable  surrounding  area.     If  it 

raid  turn  out,  however,  thai  there  is  water  enough  under  ground  to 

ularly  b  i     i  ry  other  year,  eighty  acres  in  each  section  of  sfr 
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hundred  and  forty  acres  in  this  entire  artesian  basin,  the  region  in 
question  will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  United 
States.  The  remaining  land  will  be  utilized  for  pasture,  and  the 
forage-crops  and  corn  produced  upon  the  irrigated  fields  will  enable 
the  farmers  to  raise  fat  cattle  and  hogs  to  great  advantage. 

Another  interesting  movement  is  in  progress  that  promises  great 
things  for  agriculture  in  the  regions  of  scanty  rainfall,  and  that  will 
not  be  confined  in  its  benefits  to  the  artesian  basin.  A  scientific 
farmer  in  South  Dakota  is  zealously  advocating  a  theory  of  special 
methods  of  soil-culture,  which  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
is  being  put  to  practical  tests  in  various  localities.  His  idea  is  to 
make  better  use  of  the  moisture  that  falls  in  showers  by  storing  it,  so 
far  as  possible,  just  below  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops  and  prevent- 
ing its  too  rapid  evaporation.  To  this  end  he  has  invented  a  sort  of 
cultivator  that  packs  the  ground  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  so 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  water  will  be  held  above  the  subsoil. 
Then,  acting  on  the  known  fact  that  capillary  attraction  and  conse- 
quent evaporation  take  place  much  more  rapidly  when  the  surface  soil 
is  firm  and  baked  by  the  heat  than  when  it  is  loose,  he  stirs  up  the 
surface  by  repeated  working  with  another  sort  of  cultivator.  This 
second  process  is  easy  enough  with  corn-  and  root-crops  but  he  pro- 
poses to  employ  it  with  wheat,  sowing  the  grain  in  rows  and  tilling  the 
fields  by  a  machine  specially  designed  for  this  purpose.  He  illustrates 
his  theory  of  capillary  attraction  and  evaporation  in  dense  surface  soil 
by  showing  how  much  more  rapidly  a  fine-grained  sponge  will  suck  up 
water  than  will  a  coarse-grained  one,  and  how  much  more  rapidly  it 
will  give  out  water  when  the  two  sponges  are  saturated  and  placed  on 
a  board  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  would  be  premature  to  make  any  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  theory  of  a  special  method 
of  tillage  adapted  to  regions  of  inadequate  precipitation  for  sueeessful 
farming  by  the  old  methods,  but  I  refer  to  it  here  to  show  that  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  ingenuity  are  at  work  on  the  problem  of  the  general 
utilization  for  agriculture  of  the  great  sub-arid  belt. 

For  the  encouragement  of  artesian  Irrigation  some  farts  mighl  well 
be  ascertained  at  Government  expense.  The  Senators  and  members  oi 
Congress  from  the  States  through  which  the  sub-arid  belt  extends 
should  join  in  efforts  to  obtain  an  adequate  appropriation  for  deter- 
mining, first,  whether  there  is  an  artesian  tlow  under  the  western  por- 
tions of  Nebraska  and  Kansas;  second,  whether  the  known  artesian 
basin  of  South  Dakota  extends  northward   through   the  entire  breadth 
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of  North  Dakota,  as  is  probable  from  the  success  of  a  well  recently 
put  down  in  Manitoba;  and  third,  the  number  of  wells  that  can  be 
sunk  on  a  given  area  of  territory  without  resulting  in  a  serious  dimi- 
nution of  the  flow.  The  Government  owns  most  of  the  land  in  the 
regions  in  question  and  might  with  entire  propriety  undertake  a  rea- 
sonable expenditure  to  demonstrate  its  agricultural  value.  The  experi- 
mental wells  sunk  to  test  the  amount  and  pressure  of  the  subterranean 
flow  should  be  put  down  in  two  or  three  different  localities  in  the 
present  known  artesian  basin.  For  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion it  is  probable  that  a  dozen  or  twenty  wells  will  be  required  in 
each  locality  where  the  experiments  are  conducted.  This  work  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  a  well  can  profitably  be  sunk  on  every  alternate  section 
of  land,  or  on  every  third  or  fourth  section,  this  will  be  a  great  gain  in 
the  way  of  practical  information.  Another  valuable  line  of  govern- 
mental work  would  be  to  test,  at  the  various  experimental  stations  in 
the  States  interested,  the  special  methods  of  soil-culture  advocated  as  a 
remedy  for  deficient  rainfall.  These  stations  are  supported  by  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  and  could  carry  on  such  tests  with  very 
little,  if  any,  addition  to  their  ordinary  expenses.  If — by  the  aid  of 
artesian  wells  and  storage  reservoirs,  and  by  new  and  scientific  methods 
of  tillage  whereby  a  larger  part  of  the  water  that  falls  from  the  clouds 
utilized  than  is  now  possible  under  the  old  methods  of  agricul- 
ture— it  should  be  demonstrated  that  a  belt  of  prairie  country  having 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  Iowa  can  be  changed  from  its  present  half- 
deeolate  condition  mto  a  flourishing  tanning  region,  the  result  will  be 
of  tremendous  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future  development 
of  the  United  Stat 

E.  V.  Smalley. 


THE   TRUE  AIM  OF  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETIES. 

A  Charity  Organization  Society  means  a  society  for  organizing 
charity ;  it  means  the  attempt  to  put  intelligence  and  order  in  the 
place  of  ignorance  and  chaos.  The  first  society  of  the  kind  was  estab- 
lished in  London  in  1869  by  men  and  women  who  had  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  working  for  the  poor  in  London,  and  who,  having  given 
time  and  thonght  and  life  to  the  work,  had  become  convinced  that 
they  were  not  doing  any  good,  but  on  the  contrary  were  doing  harm. 
They  found  that  they  were  working  at  cross-purposes ;  that  those 
in  one  part  of  London  were  ignorant  of  what  was  being  done  in  the 
other  parts ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  needed 
was  more  intelligence,  not  more  feeling  and  heart ;  that  earnest  workers 
who  were  trying  to  help  those  in  distress  should  come  together,  com- 
pare notes,  and  help  each  other  to  accomplish  their  common  purpose. 

The  example  of  London  was  followed  by  Buffalo  in  1877,  and  later 
by  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities,  and  there  are 
now  about  one  hundred  and  ten  societies  in  the  United  States  that 
work  on  this  principle  of  associated  charity.  The  idea  has  never  been 
that  a  new  society  should  be  formed  to  do  new  work,  but  that  the 
existing  societies  should  unite  to  do  their  work  better  and  accomplish 
their  primary  object — the  helping  of  people  in  distress. 

The  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  the  new  way  of  doing  the  old 
work  in  London  was  that  the  men  and  women  who  established  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  believed  that  poverty  could  be  cured; 
they  believed,  as  a  result  of  their  lifelong  study  of  it,  that  poverty 
was  due  to  certain  causes  which  were  removable ;  and  that  has  always 
been  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  "old"  ami  the  "new  ' 
charity.  The  old  charity  accepted  the  idea  that  the  distress  of 
poverty  and  pauperism  is  necessary.  The  new  charity  rejects  this 
idea;  it  says  that  poverty  and  distress  are  due  to  en-tain  causes  whieh 
usually  have  their  roots  in  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  in  dis- 
tress, and  therefore  its  great  aim  is  to  influence  the  character  of  tho 

whom  they  want  to  help.      Ami    if   m    England,  where  the  struggle  for 
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existence  is  so  much  more  severe  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  men 
and  women  who  had  given  their  lives  to  charitable  work  were  able  to 
agree  that  the  usual  cause  of  poverty  is  to  be  found  in  some  deficiency 
— moral,  mental,  or  physical — in  the  person  who  suffers,  it  certainly 
can  be  accepted  as  still  more  generally  true  in  this  country.  And  this, 
which  makes  the  daily  work  of  charity  discouraging,  is,  rightly  looked 
at,  an  encouragement.  If  it  could  be  said  that  there  were  in  the  United 
States  numbers  of  honest,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  energetic  peo- 
ple who  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  distress  and  suffering,  that  would 
be  a  horrible  situation ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a  situation  which  would 
make  the  helping  of  them  easier  and  more  encouraging  than  is  the 
helping  of  the  people  that  now  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  for,  since  their 
distress  is  due  to  inherent  faults,  either  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  cure  it. 

But  besides  the  weaknesses  which  make  difficult  the  helping  of 
people  who  want  help,  there  are  weaknesses  of  the  would-be  helpers 
which  make  it  far  more  difficult.  The  development  of  character  is  not 
easy — it  requires  a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  patience,  and  sympa- 
thy ;  and  it  requires,  moreover,  as  a  foundation,  a  correct  conception 
not  only  of  the  people  who  need  help  at  the  moment,  but  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  world  in  general.  This  may  seem  an  extreme  state- 
ment, but  it  is  true.  The  theory  that  there  are  two  classes  of  people, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  that  the  rich  support  the  poor  by  giving  them 

work  and   money,  \£  contrary  to  the  truth;  and  those  who  hold   that 

vi«-w  are  incapacitated  from  bring  of  very  much  uae  to  their  fellow  men. 
The  tact  is  that  the  population  of  the  world  is  divided  into  two 
classes — two  very  important  cL  —but  poverty  and  riches  are  not 
th  mction  between  them.  The  distinction  is  one  of  character  and 
life.     The  workers  and  the  idlers  constitute  the  two  oli         into  which 

human  beio  divided.      The  Workers  are  those  who  usefully  serve 

their  fellow  men  ;  and  they  are  workers,  whatever  be  then-  occupation, 
if  this  condition  of  useful  service  is  complied  with.  They  may  spend 
all  night  mixing  bread  ;  they  may  lie  for  ten  hours  every  day  on  their 

!:s  in  the  i  rk,  hundreds  of  feet  under  ground,  picking  out  coal; 
they  may  set  type  all  aight  in  a  newspaper  office;  they  may  sew  all 
day,  or  wait  on  table, or  wash  clothes,  or  cook,  or  run  errands;  they 
may  plan  railroad      they  may  superintend  factories;  they  may  write 

ma;  they  may  sing,  or  act,  or  preach,  or  teach,     they  are  always 

,  if  what  they  do  if   of   UM  to   the   world.      The  idlers  are   tin; 

peop]       10  live  on  the  workei       They  may  be  rich  or  they  may  be 
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poor ;  and  one  peculiarity  of  the  poor  idler  is,  usually,  absolute  degene- 
ration of  character.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  a  worker  is  easily  converted 
into  an  idler,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  makes  the  attempt  to  help  unfor- 
tunate people  so  difficult  a  matter.  The  truth  is  that,  looked  at  from 
a  temporal  and  material  point  of  view,  the  mass  of  the  world's  workers 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  There  is  little  room  for  enjoyment,  often  no 
room  for  self  culture,  for  the  common  worker.  He  has  to  forego  many 
of  the  pleasures,  and  some  of  what  many  people  call  the  necessaries,  of 
life ;  and  often  the  uncommon  worker,  the  captain  of  industry,  or  the 
genius  in  any  department  of  work,  has  also  "  to  toil  terribly,"  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  puts  it.  To  the  uncommon  worker,  the  genius  whose 
high  intelligence  and  noble  nature  enable  him  to  see  the  real  value  of 
things,  "  to  live  laborious  days  "  is  not  a  hardship,  and  he  cannot  be 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  any  of  the  lower  pleasures  to  give  up  what  is 
in  reality  the  highest  function  of  his  nature.  But,  alas !  the  common 
mass  of  men  and  women  are  not  made  of  such  stuff.  They  seem  to 
need  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  force  them  to  exercise  their  faculties. 
And  in  the  different  meanings  of  this  word  "  necessity  "  to  different 
people  is  to  be  found,  in  a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  the  great  differ- 
ences in  their  condition.  I  am  ignoring,  of  course,  the  pressure  of  the 
unjust  social  laws  and  legislative  enactments  which  produce  hardship 
and  cause  more  people  to  become  idlers  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  But,  while  acknowledging  this  unfortunate  effect  of  unjust  con- 
ditions, I  still  believe  that  one  principal  cause  of  the  great  difference's 
in  the  material  comfort  of  different  classes  of  persons  lies  in  their  "  stan- 
dard of  living,"  or,  in  other  words,  in  their  view  of  what  are  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  ex-slave  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands, — where 
there  is  much  common  land,  where  the  climate  makes  clothing  unneces- 
sary, and  where  one  bread- tree  will  furnish  sufficient  food  for  a  family, 
— has  so  far  lowered  his  standard  that  he  desires  nothing ;  and  BO  he 
plants  his  bread-tree,  makes  his  hut,  and  will  not  work  for  himself  or  any- 
one else,  having  all  the  necessaries  of  Ms  life  without  working.  Nor 
does  the  pauper  work  in  those  other  countries  whore  clothes  are  re- 
quired, and  food  ready  to  eat  does  not  grow  on  trees  which  can  be  had 
for  the  planting,  but  where  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  can  be  got  from 
the  public  without  any  unpleasant  accompaniments ;  for,  although  he 
wants  more  than  the  black  man,  still  he  can  gel  all  he  wants  without 
work.  And  going  higher  up  the  social  ladder  ami  coming  to  the  man 
who  wants  a  good  house,  good  clothes,  and  iio^d  food,  hut  who  ucts 
all  these  from  his  father,  we  find  that  he  does  not   work   tor  exactly 
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the  same  reason  that  keeps  the  black  man  and  the  pauper  from  work- 
ing. He  gets  all  he  wants  without  working.  Such  being  the  ten- 
dency of  human  beings  not  to  work  when  they  can  get  what  are  to 
them  necessaries  without  it,  a  high  standard  of  living  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  people.  And  one  of 
the  great  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in  this  country  is  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  living  by  the  influx  of  foreigners.  This  also  points 
to  the  most  important  service  that  can  be  done  for  these  foreigners, — 
which  is  to  raise  their  standard  of  living  until  they  will  not  live  in 
filthy  tenement  houses,  or  allow  their  children  to  go  without  education 
for  the  sake  of  the  pittance  they  can  earn,  or  work  for  wages  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  to  live  decently  and  bring  up  a  family  to  be 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  self-respecting  members  of  the  community. 

Now,  by  this  long  and  rather  roundabout  road  I  have  come  back  to 
the  various  things  which  Charity  Organization  Societies  attempt  to  do 
for  the  people  who  are  unfortunate  and  who  need  help.     The  object  is 
to  make  them  workers  and  not  idlers,  and  to  educate  them  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  if  they  happen  to  have  a  low  one.     But,  in  order  to 
come  to  any  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  help  which  any  person  or  family 
will  require,  it  is  necessary  first  to  learn  to  know  each  of  them — to  find 
out  whether  each  individual  is  a  worker  or  an  idler,  to  know  the  char- 
ter, history,  and  general  tendency  of  each ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
sept  by  really  sympathetic  study.     It  is  impossible,  when  they  are 
in  misfortune,  to  find  oat  the  truth  by  a  few  questions.     The  desire  to 
help  them,  and  to  help  them  in  the  best  way,  must  be  sincere,  and  they 
must  believe  that  it  is.     Then,  haying  Learned  about  them,  it  is  always 
:v  to  remember  how  easy  it  is  to  tempt  the  average  human 

Qg  to  tx  !i   idler.      In    the  Case  of  a  family  when;  the  misfor- 

tune i-  of  a  temporary  nature,  where  want  of  work  has  brought  want 

of   bread,  it  does    not  do   t<>  take   the  course   that  seems  so  easy   and 

natural  and  so  right  at  firsl  right     It  docs  nut  do  to  send  groceries, 

al,  and  elotlies,  recklessly  pouring  out  before  those  tempted  people 

what  to  them  represents  the  results  of  two  or  three  hard  days' work, 

and  giving  them  perhaps  the  first  LesSOU  in  the  terrible  truth  that  it  is 
very  i  Sta  living   without  Work,      and    this    just  when   tl icy  arc 

ifEering  from  the  torturing  difficulty  of  getting  work  to  make  a  living. 
Instead  <>f  this,  it  ,s  na         y  \>>  try  in  every  way  to  devise  some  means 

by  which  what  is  Deeded  may  be  worked  for  by  some  <>ue  in  the  family, 

husband  or  lather,  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible.    Of  course,  some- 
time,   there  may  he  ab  olute  destitution,  requiring  immediate  relief) 
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though  this  is  rare  in  any  community ;  and  even  where  this  is  so  it  is 
possible,  by  supplying  what  is  needed  for  one  day,  to  gain  time  to  think 
over  some  plan  by  which  the  head  of  the  family  can  provide,  as  he  ought 
to,  for  the  next  day,  the  next  week,  and  for  all  the  weeks  thereafter. 

There  are  many  men  and  women  who  are  suffering  because  they 
are  confirmed  idlers,  and  who  are  idlers  partly  because  they  can  do  no 
work  well  enough  to  secure  decent  wages  for  it,  and  partly  because 
they  have  no  energy  and  no  ambition — that  is,  they  suffer  from  radical 
deficiencies,  both  of  character  and  education,  which  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  each  evil  only  aggravating  the  other.  Such  people  as 
these  are  the  most  difficult  and  disheartening  to  help,  for  there  seems 
no  foundation  to  build  upon.  But,  if  there  are  children,  it  does  not  do 
to  turn  away  discouraged ;  it  does  not  do  to  take  the  easy  course  and 
supply  with  gifts  of  money  and  necessaries  all  the  deficiencies  left  by 
their  want  of  character  and  skill,  for  this  is  to  educate  the  children  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  the  parents  have  been  educated,  to  rely  on 
other  people, — to  be,  in  a  word,  paupers.  Such  families  as  these  will 
furnish  hard  work  for  years  to  any  one  who  is  sufficiently  courageous 
and  unselfish  to  undertake  their  care.  Of  course,  the  objective  point 
is  the  proper  education  of  the  children, — to  make  them  feel  the  respon- 
sibilities that  their  parents  never  felt ;  to  teach  them  the  skill  that  their 
parents  never  learned  ;  to  give  them  the  character  their  parents  never 
had  ; — a  long,  hard  task,  requiring  courage,  devotion,  and  the  realizing 
sense  that  every  little  bit  of  improvement  which  may  be  put  into  the 
souls  of  those  children  is  just  so  much  gain  to  them  for  eternity. 

There  are  dangers  that  beset  the  work  of  a  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, as  there  are  in  all  other  fields  of  human  effort ;  and  one  is  the 
making  a  fetich  of  investigation.  Investigation  of  this  kind  is  not  a  good 
thing  in  itself ;  it  is  an  evil.  It  is  not  desirable  to  try  to  learn  all  the  facts 
about  other  human  beings,  if  they  do  not  want  to  tell  them  ;  the  only 
excuse  for  investigation  is  to  learn  the  way  to  help  them.  Investiga- 
tion is  and  must  be  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  all  the  work  of  scientitie 
charity,  but  the  tendency  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  to  be  carried  on 
almost  for  its  own  sake  should  be  resisted.  It  is  an  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  except  with  the  object  of 
helping  people;  that  is  its  reason  and  justification.  If  a  person  comes 
asking  help,  and  continues  to  ask  it  after  it  baa  been  explained  that 
he  cannot  be  helped  unless  inquiry  is  made  into  his  antecedents  and 
present  condition,  lie  puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Society  feo  he 
investigated,  and  he  must  be  investigated,  heeause  he  eannol  he  helped 
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without  that  knowledge.  What  a  person  needs  cannot  be  known 
without  finding  out  what  he  is  ;  for  how  otherwise  can  one  help  him, 
give  him  what  he  needs,  or  keep  from  him  what  he  ought  not  to  have  ? 
The  thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  is,  that  investigation  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  nor  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  the  means 
to  a  good  end,  which  is  the  helping  of  persons  in  distress. 

Still  another  danger  is  that  of  taking  "  short  views," — of  thinking 
only  of  the  people  in  distress ;  it  is  necessary  to  think  also  of  the  effect 
of  what  is  done  upon  other  people.  Sometimes,  helping  the  individual 
may  be  objectionable  because  it  will  injure  other  people.  For  instance, 
it  is  said  that  one  reason  of  the  very  low  wages  of  working  women  in 
Paris,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  woman  to  earn  a  living  there 
by  needlework,  is  the  work  that  is  done  in  institutions  for  poor  women 
and  sold  at  low  rates — that  is,  those  good  people  who  have  charge  of 
institutions  for  poor  women  are  so  possessed  with  a  desire  to  maintain 
their  institutions  and  to  teach  the  few  women  they  have  in  them,  that 
they  injure  thousands  of  working  women  for  the  sake  of  the  few  hun- 
dreds they  have  directly  under  their  eyes  ;  and  this  lowering  of  wages 
is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  any  extended  relief  system. 

Another  mistake  is  made  in  taking  a  negative  position  ;  in  telling 
people  not  to  give  carelessly  and  selfishly,  instead  of  telling  them  that 
they  must  give  carefully  and  thoughtfully;  in  constantly  saying  doiit, 
instead  of  do.  The  Societies  thereby  expose  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  telling  people  that  they  must  not  help  the  poor,  when  their  one 
object  is  to  help  the  poor  and  make  other  people  help  them. 

The  Charity  Organization  Societies  fail  also  to  explain  another  im- 
portant matter.  It  is  often  difficult  to  understand  how  careless  giving 
actually  increases  physical  suffering  and  distress,  and  how  it  may,  and 
often  actually  does,  make  people  poorer.  But  it  does  bo  by  undermin- 
ing the  independence,  self-reliance,  and  energy  of  persons  whose  only 

eapital  eon  LU  those  invaluable  opialiti  It  takes  from  them  their 

on  of  income  and  support,  and  does  nd  give  them  enough  to 

make  up  for  it.  If  any  one  were  to  saw  "  I  will  pick  out  a  certain 
family,  and  I  will  give  them  n  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  the  rest  of 

their  natural  lives" — that  would  not.  hurt  them  anv  more  lh:m  a   hun- 

dred  dollar-  coming  from  anv  other  source     Such  income  often  pre- 

>ple  from    v  ('>]•  their   living  J    but   it    also  often   leaves 

them  free  to  do  something  that  is  better  worth  their  while.     The 
with  Indiscriminate  and   careless  giving  is  that  it  prevents 

people  from  making  the  l  m  n<  i  ry  for  their  own  support,  while 
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it  does  not  give  them  enough  to  live  on — only  enough  to  starve  on  ; 
and  by  and  by  gets  tired  of  giving  them  even  that.  If  a  man  makes 
eight  dollars  a  week,  and  four  are  given  him  and  he  stops  making  the 
eight, — as  he  is  almost  sure  to  do, — he  is  certainly  very  much  poorer 
and  suffers  a  great  deal  more  than  while  he  made  the  eight ;  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  he  is  soon  left  without  either. 

The  aim  of  a  Charity  Organization  Society  should  be  to  get  people 
to  do  far  more  in  every  way  for  those  in  distress  than  they  have  ever 
thought  of  doing.  It  should  teach  them  that  people  ought  to  give 
more  time,  thought,  and  money  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving. 
To  take  only  one  example,  the  case  of  a  widow  with  young  children. 
A  working  man  dies  and  leaves  a  little  money,  and  his  widow  tries  to 
get  along  with  it  and  succeeds  for  a  little  while ;  then  it  is  gone,  and 
she  and  the  children  are  dependent  What  is  the  usual  course  of 
things  ?  People  give  her  a  little  money  here,  a  little  money  there,  and 
she  spends  almost  all  her  time  running  around  for  the  money  until  she 
gets  to  be  a  regular  beggar,  and  the  children  beg  and  the  whole  family 
go  to  destruction.  People  have  given  them  money  because,  as  they 
truly  say,  it  was  such  a  pitiful  case.  What  ought  to  have  been  done  ? 
First,  all  the  relations  should  have  been  made  to  give  something 
regularly ;  then  what  the  woman  could  have  earned,  without  neglect- 
ing her  children,  should  have  been  taken  into  consideration  ;  and  then 
somebody  should  have  given  her  enough  to  make  up  the  rest  of  her 
support  in  a  decent  way,  so  that  the  children  would  not  have  been  left 
to  starve  and  freeze  or  have  been  forced  to  beg.  But  there  are  very  few 
people  who  are  willing  to  give  one  woman  ten  dollars  a  month  for  ten 
years,  diminishing  it,  of  course,  as  the  children  grow  older,  and  watch- 
ing over  them  all  that  time.  That  is  the  way,  however,  in  which 
dependent  widows  and  children  should  be  taken  care  of.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  letting  them  become  beggars,  or  of  watching  over  them  and  giv- 
ing them  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  children  are  brought  up  property  ; 
the  watching  being  more  important  and  more  difficult  than  the  relief. 

Every  different  case  of  distress  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details.  The  principles  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies  can  be  sunn  ned  up  in  two  texts:  ".Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone," — which  applies  to  the  poor  as  mueh  as  to  the 
rich;  and  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 

JOSSPHINI   SB  v\v    LOWBLL. 


THE   ISOLATION   OF  MUSIC. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  music  as  a  factor  in  modern 
culture  one  cannot  avoid  noticing  at  many  points  its  apparent  separate- 
ness  from  other  factors.  Instances  can  often  be  found  where  musicians 
have  deliberately  emphasized  this  isolation,  making  their  art  an  esoteric 
mystery,  to  be  fully  made  known  only  in  the  secret  circles  of  the 
initiated  Wherever  any  line  of  human  effort  is  elaborately  followed 
as  a  technical  specialty,  as  it  must  be  by  those  who  achieve  the  greatest 
pr  s  in  it,  the  tendency  to  an  isolating  conception  of  it  is  inevitable. 
The  extremely  rapid  development  of  music  in  the  last  two  centuries  is 
due  to  the  large  amount  of  this  specialistic  pursuit  of  it,  and  the  whole 
popular  notion  of  music  lias  naturally  been  much  affected  by  this  fact. 

In  saying  this  it  is  not  forgotten  that  music  constantly  shows  an  in- 
trinsic readii.  ape  from  academic  and  other  arbitrary  isolations. 
I"-  primitive  forms  seem  to  be  all  of  a  diffuse  ami  popular  kind.  It  is 
found  to  have  flourished  in  all  periods  and  countri*  It  has  been 
warmly  loved  by  millions  of  men,  and  has  been  passionately  followed 
a  pn  on  by  thousands,  representing  the  most  diverse  classes  of 
I*  baa  now,  aft  r  some  strange  vicissitudes,  pushed  its  way 
into  a  remarkable  prominence  in  what  is  called  cultivated  society.     In 

spite  of  t'  however,  it   hafl   been  common    for  musicians  and 

either  to  set  music  wholly  apart  from  other  agencies  of  culture, 

or  BO  to  minimi/.'-  itfl  influence  that  it  may  he  disregarded  in  any  serious 

and  import     '  Bummar       This  disdain  of  music  as  a  historic  fact  and  a 

persistent  social  force  ften  merely  a  part  of  a  sweeping  disdain 

of  i  tic  factor  in  cultui       The  line  arts  originate  in  the  play* 

■  of  man.     They  are  bound  to  develop  somewhat  in  directions  of 

trivial  :  b,  of  idle  luxury,  and  even  of  positive  folly,     They 

are  oft<-n  nn  '     when-  the  moral  values  of  life  and  the  higher 

en<  i  are  '  led  or  mosi  perverted    Consequently 

it  has  Sometime-  l).«-n  assumed   that  the  most   petty  aspects  of  all    the 

the  most  characteri  ad  that  then  nobler  developments  are 

phonal    to  be  counted.       Ait,    has    not   seldom    l.een    considered 
'.y  a  .-urface  decoration  of  life,  wholly  incidental  and  accidental  to  us 
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peal  substance.     Music,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  lias  perhaps  been  the  most 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  depreciation. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  exhibitions  of  this  tendency  to  isolate 
and  thus  to  lower  the  value  of  artistic  things  is  in  theories  of  general 
education.  It  is  said  that  the  most  influential  English  theory  of  educa- 
tion until  within  a  few  years  has  been  that  of  John  Locke.  Now 
Locke  well  represents  those  for  whom  artistic  discipline  lies  for  ever 
apart  from  all  vital  training  of  man's  powers,  if  not  subversive  of  it 
Locke  says  somewhere  that  if  a  boy  has  "  a  poetic  vein,"  his  parents 
11  should  labor  to  have  it  stifled  and  suppressed  as  much  as  may  be." 
"  I  know  not  what  reason,"  he  continues,  "  a  father  can  wish  to  have 
his  son  a  poet,  who  does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all 
other  callings  and  business."  "  Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go 
together,  are  alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage 
but  to  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  on."  The  theory  of  the 
essential  uselessness  of  art  in  education  here  exemplified  has  been  and 
still  is  widely  diffused  in  all  English  thought.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  whole  systems  of  popular  culture  have  been  organized  with 
fine  art  of  every  description  absolutely  ignored.  Generations  of  edu- 
cated men  have  been  trained  with  one  side  of  their  natures  quite 
forgotten.  What  wonder  is  there  that  to  such  men  music,  with  its 
peculiarities  as  an  art,  stands  in  absolute  isolation  from  other  topics  of 
human  interest ! 

Practical  musicians  of  to-day,  especially  if  engaged  in  educational 
effort,  inevitably  feel  the  force  of  whatever  notions  of  the  isolation  of 
music  the  theories  of  the  past  have  engendered.  Take  the  case  of  a 
high-minded  church  musician,  for  example.  Church  music  has  notable 
differences  from  concert  music.  Both  are  also  distinguishable  from 
household  music,  and  from  solitary  or  reflexive  music.  The  initial 
motive  to  all  music  is  aesthetic  gratification,  and  in  most  of  its  public 
developments  there  must  remain  a  large  emphasis  on  the  appeal  to  the 
senses  and  to  the  instinctive  tastes,  absolutely  without  conscious  moral 
purpose  or  any  measurable  correlation  with  the  profounder  aspeotfl  of 
life.  In  the  cultivation  of  most  music,  therefore,  the  apparent  values 
are  simply  assthetic.  All  others  are  at  least  so  masked  that  their 
working  may  vary  much  with  different  percipients.  Thai  sueh  musie 
should  become  highly  specialistie  and  BO  isolated  is  not  strange.  Hut 
church  music  is  different  from  other  music  in  that  it  is  a  deliberate 
application  of  an  artistic  means  to  ends  outside  itself,  and  to  cuds,  too. 
that  obviously   belong  to   the   highest   moral    and    spiritual   cutegoi 
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Church,  music  aspires  to  deal,  as  an  interpreter  and  teacher,  with  the 
eternal  verities  of  religion,  to  offer  a  language  for  the  utterances  of 
worship,  and  thus  in  its  own  peculiar  way  to  lay  a  directing  and 
animating  hand  on  the  immortal  soul.  Every  earnest  church  musician 
must  base  his  work  on  some  such  daring  conception  as  this  of  its  aims 
and  potencies. 

But  every  church  musician  has  learned  by  bitter  experience  that 
this  kind  of  conception  is  not  the  popular  one.  For  himself,  he  may 
claim  that  a  weighty  and  profound  Scriptural  passage  is  made  many 
times  more  luminous  to  the  spiritual  sense  by  an  apt  musical  setting 
and  rendering,  so  that  a  great  anthem  or  a  true  oratorio  should  be 
ranked  as  a  tremendously  powerful  agency  of  religious  impression  and 
uplift  But  how  often  the  merely  concertizing  theory  of  music  cuts 
ruthlessly  into  his  hope  and  dream,  so  that  what  he  has  wrought  upon 
in  eager  reverence  and  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  like  that  of 
the  mediaeval  cathedral  builders,  he  sees  taken  and  handled  in  the 
same  frivolous  and  wanton  spirit  that  has  from  time  to  time  defaced 
and  destroyed  too  many  of  the  precious  sanctuaries  of  Christendom. 

For  himself,  the  church  musician  may  claim  that  there  is  such  a 
tiling  as  worship  in  and  through  music,  as  vital  and  as  soaring  as  ever 
rose  to  heaven  in  the  flame  of  sacrifice,  the  smoke  of  incense,  or  the 
rhapsody  of  liturgic  prayer.  He  may  urge  that  when  prayer  takes  to 
itself  the  pinions  of  music  and  becomes  praise,  the  blended  unity  of 
words  and  tones  is  more  complete  and  true  an  an  expression  of  the 
human  boo]  in  the  presence  of  God  than  an\  material  or  merely  verbal 
symbol  can  be.  Yet,  as  he  watches  those  whom  he  is  trying  as  a 
Leader  to  lift  into  the  highest  Levels  of  worship,  how  rarely  does  he 
feel  the  popular  heart  responding  in  evident  sympathy  with  bis  heart! 
He  mounts  up  as  on  wings  of  eagles,  but  too  often  cleaves  die  upper 
air  alone. 

Or  the  church  musician  may  content  himself  with  believing  that 
music,  Like  every  artistic  influence,  may  at  Least  work  as  an  Indefinite 
iotional  qnickener,  unlocking  the  of  the  inmost  heart,,  and  min- 

ing through  the  avenue  of  aesthetic  delight  and  asesl  to  a  somewhat 
intangible  growth  in  the  warmth  of  soul-life,  bo  that  other  influences 

may  then   Seize   upon   the  spirit,  and   put  it  in  touch    with   the  divine 

jties.     lb-  may  simply  seek  to  m:i!.e  an  emotional  atmosphere  in 

which  relij         i  :perience  may  bud  and  blossom  without,  really  know- 

or  how  or  to  what  end     And  yet  here,  too,  how  much  of  bis 

most  loving  Labor  ed,  misunderstood,  misapplied!     He  has  an- 
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pealed  to  the  love  of  beauty  that  her  sisters,  the  love  of  truth  and  the 
love  of  righteousness,  may  spontaneously  awake.  But  he  sadly  finds 
that  in  the  popular  mind  there  is  either  a  dull  insensibility  to  beauty  or 
a  wide  chasm  between  aesthetic  and  other  mental  activities,  so  that  at 
the  best  he  has  ministered  merely  to  a  selfish  and  worldly  craving  for 
excitement 

These  disappointments,  or  something  like  them,  are  the  inevitable 
lot  of  most  church  musicians  who  labor  with  a  deep  philosophic  sense 
of  the  mission  of  their  art.  They  befall  all  other  classes  of  musical 
workers — all  artists,  indeed,  in  every  field.  Sometimes  they  so  crowd 
upon  the  thought  as  to  give  rise  to  the  despairing  belief  that  in  this 
practical  age,  with  its  feverish  material  ambitions  and  its  exaggerated 
estimate  of  merely  scientific  attainment,  there  is  no  room  for  art  and  the 
empire  of  feeling  to  which  it  belongs.  What  wonder  that  the  musician, 
like  many  another  artist,  sometimes  lapses  into  the  pessimistic  notion 
that  he  dwells  apart,  in  a  different  world  from  the  generality  of  men, 
isolated  and  alone ! 

But,  happily,  the  reaction  from  these  extreme  views  of  art,  musical 
art  included,  is  beginning  to  become  appreciable.  The  estrangement 
of  music  from  other  topics  of  popular  interest  is  surely  diminishing. 
Not  only  is  the  striking  technical  progress  of  music  itself  during  the 
present  century  correcting  erroneous  conceptions  and  multiplying  the 
number  of  those  who  have  an  independent  personal  acquaintance  with 
it,  but  there  is  also  a  vigorous  general  reaction  of  thought  which  is 
steadily  benefiting  the  status  of  music  in  common  with  all  its  sister 
arts.  We  are  surely  coming  out  of  the  utilitarian  narrowness  of  the 
older  time.  One  who  watches  the  drift  of  our  more  serious  literature 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  growing  readiness  to  concede 
the  importance  of  all  the  parts  of  mans  complex  nature,  instead  of 
arbitrarily  exalting  some  into  domination  over  the  rest  And,  con- 
sequently, there  is  in  progress  to-day  a  notable  re-disco  very  of  the 
sensibility  as  intermediate  between  the  intellect  and  the  will.  This  is 
producing  a  new  attention  to  the  fine  arts  as  among  the  most  brilliant 
fruits  of  knowledge  and  the  most  potent  fashioners  of  conduct  and 
character. 

I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  some  notes  upon  the  intluence  of  this 
reaction  upon  the  traditional  isolation  of  music.      And  for  simplicity  I 
shall  also  limit  myself  to  a  single  field,  one  in  which   the  trend  of  the 
reaction   is   most  easily  observed,   and  in  which   it  is  being  most  etb 
tivcly  Urged  Onward.      I  wish  simply  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  \\n\s  m 
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which  the  isolation  of  music  may  be  and  should  be  removed  through 
processes  of  general  education. 

American  musicians  have  for  a  long  time  been  struggling  for  a 
universal  recognition  of  singing  as  a  necessary  topic  of  regular  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  beginning,  of  course,  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns.  The  claim  is  that  this  is  only  fair,  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
pupils.  The  schools  have  begun  to  see  that  popular  education  means 
more  than  languages,  mathematics,  physical  science  and  history.  The 
moment  they  admit  that  literary  and  aesthetic  culture  is  needed  to 
make  full-rounded  men  and  women,  and  that  some  acquaintance  with 
the  processes  and  products  of  the  fine  arts,  literature  included,  is 
needed  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  enter  understandingly  into  the  life  of 
the  world,  they  must  admit  music  on  some  sort  of  parity  with  other 
arts.  Most  of  the  arguments  for  modeling,  drawing,  painting,  yes,  for 
essay-writing,  might  be  urged  also  for  singing.  The  gain  in  this  direc- 
tion has  so  far  been  principally  in  the  lower  grades,  in  the  kinder- 
garten, the  primary  school,  and  the  grammar  school.  The  high  schools 
are  less  cordial.  Some  of  the  colleges  as  yet  show  almost  an  antipathy 
to  music,  except  as  a  detached  specialty.  Several  of  them,  it  is  true, 
pecially  those  for  women  or  for  both  sexes,  have  flourishing  music 
ihools  affiliated  with  them  or  incorporated  in  their  system,  where  much 
high-class  technical  work  is  done.  But  these  advantages  are  chiefly 
confined  to  such  pupils  as  have  exceptional  musical  aptitude  or,  at  least, 
ambition  to  plume  themselves  with  some  showy,  polite  accomplish- 
ments. The  connection  of  music-  with  the  general  culture  that  is 
timed  at  by  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  regular  curriculum  is  avow- 
edly slight  Finally,  in  institutions  of  a  university  grade  there  area 
few  install  laborate  mnsica]  courses  leading  to  academic  degrees. 

T:  ertawhi        me  influence  in  that  they  give  a  scholarly 

lading  to  mnsica]  study,  and  often  splendidly  equip  those  who  follow 

them.      But    the    number   of    students    that    enter    them    is   relatively 
iall,    and    naturally    includes    hardly    any  but    those    who    intend    to 

music  a  pro       on.     The  distinction  between  such  university 
urses  and  the  best  of  the  purely  technical  or  specialistio  music 
school        tlight 

This  state  of  affairs  has  both  a  hopeful  and  a  discouraging  side.    It 

must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  great  gain  in  recent,  years  in 

the  amount  of  our  public  instruction  in  music.     There  has  been  a 

d  manifest  improvement  in  the  methods,  the  scope,  and  the 

purpose  of  such  teachii        The  penormel  of  the  musical  profession  fa 
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far  finer  than  it  was  even  a  generation  ago.  In  consequence,  through 
a  variety  of  channels,  of  which  public  music  teaching  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important,  the  significance  and  dignity  of  music  as  an  ob- 
ject of  effort  have  been  decidedly  advanced  in  popular  estimation. 
Not  only  is  it  fashionable  to  become  an  instrumental  or  vocal  per- 
former, but  the  quiet  diffusion  of  musical  information  through  public 
instruction  and  through  the  increasing  body  of  competent  amateurs 
tends  constantly  to  raise  the  average  musical  standard  of  our  larger 
communities.  Choral  societies  are  slowly  multiplying  and  plainly 
advancing  in  capacity.  Concerts  and  recitals  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  better.  Our  church  music  is  certainly  improving  at  every 
point  The  lift  in  the  amount  of  popular  enthusiasm  about  music  is, 
on  the  whole,  encouraging  and  promising. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  venture  to  wonder  whether  this 
gain  is  all  of  the  best  sort,  or,  rather,  whether  it  is  coming  to  bear 
where  it  is  most  needed.  How  much  consistent  and  determined  effort 
is  there  to  articulate  musical  study  with  general  culture  ?  If  a  boy  or 
girl  shows  musical  talent,  the  special  cultivation  of  it  is  encouraged. 
If  a  fair  number  of  people  in  a  community  can  be  induced  to  find 
enjoyment  in  such  concerts  as  can  be  arranged,  the  taste  for  such 
enjoyment  is  fostered  and  fed  in  whatever  ways  are  found  to  be 
pecuniarily  feasible.  But  the  training  which  results  both  of  individ- 
uals and  of  the  music-loving  public  tends  to  be  over-special,  too  de- 
tached from  other  topics  of  public  interest,  uncorrelated  or  isolated. 
It  is  apt  too  often  to  make  mere  performers  and  mere  critics  of  per- 
formance. Technique  is  the  one  goal  of  too  many  students,  and  bril- 
liance of  execution  the  one  demand  of  too  many  listeners  and  patrons. 
While  the  stimulus  is  great  for  those  of  decided  musical  talent,  those 
who  show  no  special  aptitude,  and  those  who  have  no  ambition  of 
becoming  technical  experts,  are  overlooked  and  unprovided  for.  The 
keenness  of  audiences  for  a  telling  or  bravura  performance  incrcai 
but  combined  with  it  is  too  little  discrimination  as  to  the  essential 
value  of  the  works  chosen  for  rendering.  We  get  more  and  better 
technical  musicians  of  a  certain  kind,  but  the  average  popular  acquain- 
tance with  the  immense  literature  of  music  is  curiously  limited,  and 
the  average  sensitiveness  to  the  inner  meaning  of  musieal  works  is 
curiously  dull.      In  a  word,  something  of  the  isolation  of  music  which 

in  the  past  came  from  its  cultivation  in  an  over-specialistiG  way  is 
being  perpetuated. 

This  is  not  t<>  be  taken  as  implying  anything         ost  the  strictly 
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specialistic  training  of  those  who  are  to  give  their  lives  to  music  as  a 
profession.  The  purely  technical  opportunities  now  open  to  the  musi- 
cal aspirant  are  surely  a  source  of  pride  and  strength.  Without  them 
the  art  of  music  would  presently  begin  to  stagnate  and  then  to  dete- 
riorate. Without  them  we  should  have  no  masters  and  leaders,  no 
authorities,  no  freshness  of  creation,  no  sustained  enthusiasm  for  the 
culminating  triumphs  of  musical  art  Nothing  here  is  meant  to  de- 
tract from  the  importance  of  these  vital  processes  whereby  the  profes- 
sional organism  of  music  is  nourished  and  continually  rejuvenated. 

But  how  about  the  unprofessional  side  of  the  matter,  the  musical 
culture  of  the  huge  masses  of  people  who  will  never  be  musicians  in 
any  technical  sense,  the  creation  of  a  popular  sentiment  about  music 
that  shall  securely  link  it  with  the  abiding  interests  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  musicians  owe  it  to  their  art  con- 
tinually to  revert  to  this  question  of  the  popularization  of  music,  not 
simply  because  of  a  philanthropic  interest  in  the  musically  ignorant 
and  defective,  but  in  justice  to  their  own  theory  of  the  universal  and 
glorious  quality  of  music  itself.  Those  who  live  in  a  musical  atmos- 
phere claim  to  derive  therefrom  something  that  makes  them  larger, 

her,  better  men  and  women  They  feci  that  this  experience  is  due, 
not  BO  much  to  an  abnormal  or  entirely  exceptional  capacity  in  them 
that  is  non-existent  in  men  generally,  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  special 
advantages  and  the  development  into  full  activity  of  powers  that  are 
at  Least  potentially  present  in  all  men.     In  support  of  their  view  they 

often  point  rather  proudly  to  tic  cosmopolitan  character  of  modern 
music,  with  its  growing  independence  of  national  and  other  bounda- 
ries, or  solace  themselves  with  some  golden  tribute  to  music's  univer- 
sal power  from  the  great  j  JTet,  if  musicians  cannot  demonstrate 

in  DT  •  that  n.  has  a  real,  tangible  value  t<  I  all  cultivated  people 

an  i:        d  part  of  their  culture,  and  that  therefore  it  should  be  a 
mstituent  of  genera]  education  from  bottom  to  top,  having  olo 

Ull  lations  with   Other  topics  Of  BUch  education,  and   supported  by 

tic  asonable    I  -if   they   cannot   do  this,  then    they  arc  at 

it  pursuing  a  phantom,  if  not  tailing  under  false  colors.  Either 
music  hai  the  cap         and  the  right  to  be  far  more  of  a  wide-working 

icial    I  QOt  worthy  of   the   prodigious  outlay  of  wraith 

and  energy  that  is  being  lavished  upon  b<  r. 

If  tic-re  b<  Qcy  in  these  considerations,  they  bring  us  face 

with    the   iic  i  .incthiii"  t<>  be  desired   and 

;t.      In  yielding  to  this  neci  I  oiler  a  few  thoughts  along  but 
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one  or  two  lines,  though  I  fully  realize  that  there  is  much  more  that 
may  be  said  and  perhaps  needs  to  be  said. 

First  of  all  let  me  urge  that  a  larger  emphasis  should  be  thrown 
upon  general  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  popular  exercise  of 
musicianship.  There  are  too  many  cases  in  which  gifted  enthusiasts 
push  their  way  into  prominence  in  the  profession  with  so  little  breadth 
of  information,  so  little  discipline  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  so  slight 
a  sympathetic  sense  of  the  myriad  interests  and  forces  in  our  complex 
modern  life,  that  they  are  really  unable  to  see  the  problem  here  con- 
sidered, much  less  to  do  anything  effectively  for  its  solution.  Our  age 
is  one  of  specialism,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  an  age  of  the  close  inter- 
action and  precise  co-ordination  of  specialties.  To  pursue  a  specialty 
successfully  is  highly  honorable,  provided  that  the  specialist  knows 
where  he  is  in  the  universe  of  thought  Greatness  may  consist  largely 
in  being  a  master  in  some  one  field  ;  but  greatness  in  helpless  or  igno* 
rant  isolation  is  at  least  half  wasted,  if  not  in  danger  of  being  half 
perverted.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  music,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  vocation,  it  is  safe  to  expect  the  best  success  without  genuine 
and  enthusiastic  comprehensiveness  of  contact  with  the  actual  life  of 
humanity,  such  as  is  possible  only  for  one  whose  education  has  been 
elaborate  and  well-rounded.  This  is  a  necessity  for  musicianship  pure 
and  simple ;  but  it  is  incontestably  a  necessity  for  the  delivery  of  music 
from  its  isolation  as  a  popular  power.  Happily  the  signs  of  advance 
in  this  regard  multiply  on  every  hand. 

Second,  I  would  plead  for  the  closer  association  of  musical  study 
with  other  forms  of  study.  Whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  as  yet  to 
make  music  in  its  higher  grades  an  actual  constituent  of  the  curricula 
of  all  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  may  be  doubted.  But  we 
may  be  eager  to  see  every  possible  musical  course  put  into  close  rela- 
tion with  other  courses  in  all  sorts  of  educational  institutions.  Musi- 
cians, indeed,  may  wish  that  every  such  introduction  of  music  might 
be  beyond  criticism  as  to  technical  method.  Yet,  even  where  the 
work  done  is  relatively  feeble  and  fragmentary,  the  mere  recognition 
of  music  as  a  topic  of  study  in  fellowship  with  other  topics  merits 
hearty  support.  Poorness  of  method  may  be  left  to  rectify  itself.  It 
may  be  that  the  traditional  methods  of  musical  teachers  need  the 
stimulus  of  comparison  with  methods  in  other  departments.  The 
main  thing  is  to  secure  a  foothold  for  musical  art  in  every  accessible 
educational  system,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  universit  \ .  It  would 
surely  be  well,  also,  if  our   Leading   music  schools   were  all   in  do 
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proximity  to  institutions  of  recognized  scholastic  standing.  Proximity 
provokes  comparison,  if  not  affiliation.  The  spirit  of  one  school  reacts 
helpfully  on  that  of  its  neighbors.  Interchange  of  students,  of  instruc- 
tors, and  of  books  and  other  apparatus  is  facilitated.  Education  in  the 
large  sense  means  learning,  dexterity  in  its  use,  power  in  independent 
mental  action,  and  the  development  of  a  healthy  personality.  In  any 
one  institution  the  balance  may  be  imperfectly  struck.  The  close 
contact  of  different  institutions  tends  to  correct  onesidedness  in  all. 
Music  schools  have  sometimes  ignored  learning,  strict  scholarship,  and 
real  character-building.  Other  schools  have  too  often  ignored  all  aes- 
thetic subjects,  and  have  underrated  the  sensitiveness  of  feeling  and 
the  dexterity  of  action  that  is  indispensable  in  art  Both  classes  may 
be  benefited  in  ways  too  numerous  to  specify  by  being  set  side  by  side. 
In  all  these  regards,  too,  the  signs  of  advance  are  encouraging. 

Third,  I  would  especially  plead  for  a  closer  study  by  musicians 
and  by  educators  generally  of  the  natural  analogies  between  music  and 
literature  as  branches  of  popular  culture.  I  here  refer  not  simply  to 
the  affinities  that  draw  poetry  and  music  together,  though  these  finely 
illustrate  my  point  But  I  mean  that  in  solving  the  problem  of  fully 
bringing  music  into  its  place  in  general  education,  the  essential  likeness 
of  it  to  literature  should  be  accepted  and  adopted  as  a  principle  of 
action.     "  Literature,''  as  the  term  must  be  used  by  a  professional  edu- 

tor,  includes  not   only  works   but   workings,  both  expressive   and 
imprec  The  great  function  of  literature  in  the  world,  I  assume, 

the  clear,  adequate,  and  forcible  intercommunication  of  personalities 
through  the  medium  of  Language,  and  its  importance  as  a  field  of  cdu- 

tion  follows  from  the        '  that  n<>  other  f<>rm  of  intercommunication 

•  full,  so  infinitely  varied,  and  bo  universally  powerful.  The  point 
here  urged  is  that,  sinee  the  analogy  between  literature  ami  musio  is 
far  closer  and  more  complete  than  is  usually  perceived,  the  educational 
trc         ;it  of  t!  )  should  be  deliberately  similar.     Upon  this,  one 

of  the  most  pregnant  of  themes,  there  is  space  for  but,  a  few  rapid  and 
■  I 
Literature  has  for  its  vch  ic:le  speech.     Music's  vehicle  is  tone.     The 
nbine  in  song.    How  close  t>»  each  other  are  the  processes  of 
'•akin;/  and  singing  is  bt        nown  t<>  technical  students  of  the  two  as 
lit  Thi  <>f  vocal  teachers  constantly  reinforces  the 

belief  that  thehighe  m  both  directions  depend  on  the  Eranlc 

mit.ion  of  their  common  ground  in  tin-  use  of  the  voice  as  an  instru- 
ment of  personal  i  »m     A  sound  discipline  of  tli<-  Literary  sense, 
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and  of  the  musical  sense  as  well,  depends  primarily  on  a  thorough 
vocal  training  of  every  student  of  either.  The  schools  are  fairly  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  value  of  reading  aloud  as  a  basis  for  literary  inter- 
pretation and  for  literary  composition.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  ought 
to  go  a  parallel  use  of  singing  as  a  basis  for  musical  interpretation  and 
musical  composition.  These  propositions  are  not  merely  theoretical ; 
they  have  been  nobly  demonstrated  by  the  most  progressive  teachers. 
But  the  demonstrations  have  thus  far  been  mostly  confined  to  the  lower 
grades  of  study.  They  need  to  be  carried  up  into  the  higher  grades  also. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  our  teachers  of  English  literature,  Prof. 
Hiram  Corson,  has  recently  said  that  the  inward  experience  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  our  literature  is  absolutely  impossible  without 
the  constant  use  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  of  actual  vocal  interpreta- 
tion. His  view  is  shared  by  an  increasing  number  of  his  fellow -instruc- 
tors. It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the  musical  field  we  shall  make 
the  best  progress  until  singing  is  restored  to  its  full  place  as  the  para- 
mount and  normative  musical  process  for  every  student 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  subject.  In  literary  study  it  is 
clearly  seen  that  breadth  and  accuracy  of  culture  depend  chiefly,  not 
on  the  mere  minute  preparation  of  single  extracts  for  elocutionary 
delivery,  but  on  the  intelligent  analysis  of  and  the  sympathetic 
familiarity  with  large  numbers  of  works  by  many  masters,  on  many 
subjects,  in  many  styles,  and  appealing  to  many  susceptibilities. 
"Heading,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  "  maketh  a  full  man" — meaning  copi- 
ous private  reading  for  information  and  scope.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
music  ?  Technique — literary  or  musical — is  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  is 
a  necessary  servant  of  culture,  but  a  sorry  object  of  worship.  May  wo 
not  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  music  teachers  shall  see  that 
the  goal  of  their  work  is  not  the  preparation  of  isolated  pieces  for  per- 
formance, but  the  cultivation  in  every  student  of  the  power  to  know 
for  himself  at  first  hand  many  works,  by  all  sorts  of  composers,  in 
every  known  form,  even  including  hundreds  that  never  are  and  never 
can  be  prepared  for  perfect  performance?  And  the  power  to  read 
music  readily  and  copiously  should  be  made  to  lead  to  an  insatiable 
desire  to  go  on  doing  so  till  something  of  the  whole  range  of  mnsieal 
literature  is  gone  over.  To  be  a  somewhat  striking  performer  may 
co-exist  with  an  altogether  petty  and  paltry  musicianship,  just  as  many 
an  elocutionist  and  actor  is  only  a  literary  tyro  or  poltroon. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  concert-hearing.  No  one  would  be 
called  a  true  lover  of  literatim  who  merely  busied  himself  with  hear- 
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ing  a  series  of  declamations  of  a  few  well-known  pieces,  simply  applaud- 
ing each  succeeding  conquest  of  their  hackneyed  technical  difficulties. 
Yet  how  many  concert-goers  pride  themselves  on  a  love  for  music 
when  they  are  simply  seeking  the  excitement  of  witnessing  successive 
acrobatic  feats  with  the  fingers  or  the  larynx.  How  many  otherwise 
cultivated  people  have  to  be  laboriously  taught  as  if  they  were  mere 
children  to  hear  with  reverence  all  the  great  musical  works  of  the  past, 
and  to  welcome  with  eagerness  those  of  the  present.  Concert-going 
always  involves  the  insidious  danger  that  a  lower  impulse  shall  be  mis- 
taken for  a  higher,  that  the  mere  sensuous  craving  for  a  transient  grati- 
fication shall  be  confounded  with  the  real  thirst  for  permanent  musical 
culture.  Happily,  this  danger  is  always  being  opposed  by  the  better 
class  of  performers,  to  whom  interpretation  is  as  sacred  and  noble  an 
art  as  composition,  and  in  whose  hands  the  creations  of  the  past  are 
being  continually  made  new. 

One  more  working  out  of  this  analogy  between  literature  and  music 
may  be  suggested.  The  ablest  teachers  of  literature  know  that  their 
highest  mission  is  not  to  teach  prose  or  poetry  in  and  for  themselves, 
as  mere  objective  products,  but  to  show  how  in  these  products  human- 
ity has  expressed  itself,  how  the  author's  personality  is  declared,  how 
tin;  author  represents  a  period,  a  class,  or  a  tendency  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  how  in  the  utterance  universal  thoughts  and  sentiments  are 
embodied  and  universal  sensibilities  touched.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of 
literature  that  to  study  it  in  any  proper  way  is  to  study  and  to  know 
man  in  the  fullest  Ben  I  cannot  but  believe  that  musie  and  musical 

education  will  remain  somewhat  isolated  and  fruitless  until  a  precisely 

analogous  ambition  be.        -;  thoroughly  operative  there.     Musicians 
.•  devote  themselv<       i  the  mechanism  <»f  composition  or  perform- 
ance, may  ran  erly  oyer  the  whole  field  of  musical  works  and 

styles,  may  become  even  learned  in  formal  ana! ysis  and  technical  criti- 

1  yet  tli  emeuts  will  be  but  small  unless  through  all 

this  their  pupils  an  adlly  gaining  in  a  vital,  hearty,  spiritual  sym- 

pathy with  composers  and  performers  as  representative  men,  and 
through   them    with    the  essential    life  of   mankind. 

Tlr  Dalogiea  1"  d  music  and  literature  might  be  much  ex- 
tended and  profusely  illustrated.  But  this  Deed  not  be  done  here,  it 
only  remainj  to  say  that  the-  responsibility  for  working  out  the  prob- 
lems hei  1  M'cms  to  rest  mainly  with  musicians  themseh 

Tlie  limitations  and  pen  -us  of  their  art  in  popular  estimation  and 
handlir         familiar  to  them     So  far  as  these  remove  it  from  contact 
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with  human  interests  and  efforts  generally,  or  dissociate  it  from  other 
artistic  and  literary  fields  to  which  it  is  strictly  analogous,  the  resulting 
isolation  demands  closest  study  and  most  determined  efforts  at  reform. 
While  it  is  true  that  much  is  due  to  music  and  to  musicians  from  the 
outside  world  which  has  not  yet  been  cordially  and  universally  granted, 
it  is  also  true  that  justice  from  others  cannot  rightfully  be  expected  so 
long  as  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  musicians  are  not  ready 
to  render  it  themselves  to  their  own  magnificent  art.  If  music  deserves 
to  become  less  isolated  than  she  has  been  in  common  thought  and 
especially  in  education,  musicians  must  be  foremost  in  believing  it  and 
in  proclaiming  and  exemplifying  their  belief.  Music  will  be  to  the 
world  what  musicians  make  it.  It  may  for  a  time  be  something  less  ; 
but  it  never  can  be  more. 

The  hope  of  the  matter,  therefore,  lies  in  the  earnest  efforts  within 
the  profession  in  various  ways  so  fully  and  justly  to  set  forth  what 
music  really  is,  and  so  logically  and  conscientiously  to  keep  it  in  its 
due  relations  with  its  sister  arts,  and  especially  with  literature,  that  the 
recognition  which  the  earnest  world  is  ever  ready  to  give  to  whatever 
is  true  may  more  and  more  deliver  music  as  an  art,  musicians  as 
artists,  and  the  glorious  literature  of  tone-poems  and  tone-dramas 
which  music  has  been  for  centuries  producing  and  reproducing,  from 
the  sad  and  false  isolation  in  which  they  have  too  often  been  placed  in 
social  life,  in  education,  and  in  historic  and  philosophic  criticism. 

Waldo  S.  Pratt. 
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JEFFEESOX  AXD  HIS  PAETY  TO-DAY. 

It  is  a  valuable  and  possibly  a  peculiar  feature  in  American  politics 
that  the  adherents  of  the  leading  older  parties  love  to  turn  back  to  the 
early  founders  and  their  work,  not  only  to  get  inspiration  for  the  future, 
but  to  justify  the  present 

Foreign  writers  comment  upon  the  feeling — little  short  of  worship — 
with  which  we  regard  the  National  Constitution,  and  the  early  acts  and 
pressions  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Union.     This  is 
:>ecially  true  of  the  Democratic  party,  both  on  account  of  its  long  his- 
t-  .rv,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  because 
with  all  the  change  a  and  ev<  -lutions  of  time  that  party  has  been  progres- 
sively conservative, — pro  •  in  meeting  the  issues  of  the  day,  con- 
.  vative  in  applying  to  them  the  principles  taught  in  the  past     So 
Democrats  to-d             altinj        ether  for  the  promotion  of  their  party's 
in*           and  as  loyal  Americana  anxious  to  keep  their  party  steadfast 

to  their  country's   welfare,   naturally  turn   their  thoughts   to  Thomas 

Jefferson,  whose  memory  they  honor,  and  out  of  whose  life  and  work 

rought  the  independence  and  stability  of  our  nation  and 
the  principles  and  policies  which  have  made  her        t  and  glorious. 
Jl        >rk  was  fundamental,  national,  establishing  equality,  liberty, 
ing  a  great  Republic,  enlarging  its  territory  and  making  it  supreme 
a  continent  and  cted  i  He  founded  a  great  party 

•  •--;iry  instrument  implish  large  purp        and  the  per- 

manent power  to  maintain  and  enforce  undyine/  principles.      (  )m  the  eve 

party's  tw<        fifth  Presidential  campaign  it  is  fitting  for  as  to 

;-yrlKht,  1806,  by  (hi  FoflUfl  Publishing  ( '"iiii>;wiy. 

B8 
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consider  his  teaching,  the  principles  he  proclaimed,  the  conditions  out 
of  which  they  sprang,  their  application  to  present  issues,  and  then  the 
secret  of  his  successful  and  powerful  leadership.  In  the  days  of  war, 
when  the  northern  soldier  going  to  the  front  passed  the  Old  South 
meeting-house  in  Boston,  he  reverently  raised  his  cap,  for  a  voice  within 
its  homely  walls  spoke  to  him  and  sent  him  forth  a  braver,  truer  man. 
Democrats,  now  going  forth  to  battle,  may  reverently  pause  at  the  tomb 
of  Jefferson  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  his  voice. 

We  remember  that  the  party  he  founded  has  had  an  unbroken  life 
of  a  hundred  years ;  that  it  has  controlled  the  National  Government 
for  more  than  one  half  of  its  duration  ;  that  it  has  victoriously  led  the 
people  in  all  our  foreign  wars  ;  that  under  its  sway  our  national  domain 
was  extended  along  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  and  clear  to  the  Pacific 
slope ;  that  it  fathered  the  settlement  of  the  great  Northwest  and  the 
upbuilding  of  mighty  States ;  that  it  established  our  flag  and  commerce 
on  the  sea ;  asserted  everywhere  the  rights  of  American  citizenship ; 
and  created  the  foreign  policy  which  from  Monroe  to  Cleveland  has 
been  deemed  essential  to  our  safety.  It  has  resisted  always  the  control 
of  government  by  monopoly  and  organized  wealth  ;  it  has  given  power 
to  the  people,  trusted  them,  made  their  welfare  its  mission  and  their 
will  law.  It  has  stood  for  individual  freedom,  defending  the  sailor 
against  foreign  impressment,  the  Catholic  against  the  proscription  of 
bigotry,  and  every  citizen  against  unnecessary  burdens,  restrictions,  or 
taxation.  It  has  preached  and  practised  economy,  exposed  and  de- 
nounced corruption,  extravagance,  and  the  abuse  of  power  for  selfish 
or  personal  ends.  It  has  met,  defeated,  and  outlived  all  its  opponents, 
and  is  still  in  power  and  in  the  full  strength  of  vigorous  youth.  It 
lives  and  rules  because  it  has  a  living  gospel,  just  and  enduring  prin- 
ciples, and  ever  work  for  them  to  do.  We  link  its  present  to  its  past 
not  as  a  reminiscence,  but  as  an  incentive,  and  turn  to  Jefferson,  not  as 
a  blessed  memory,  but  as  still  our  leader.  If  "new  occasions  teach 
new  duties,"  if  "time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth,"  it  is  only  to  tlu 
who  would  "unlock  the  future's  portal  with  the  past's  blood-rusted 
key,"  not  to  those  who  would  solve  present  problems  with  principles 
which  have  been  the  strength,  the  very  bulwark,  of  the  liberty  and 
prosperity  of  a  free  and  happy  people.  In  these  days  of  wild  theori 
of  schemes  to  misuse  the  power  and  Eunotions  o(  government  for  selfish 

ends,  in  the  midst  of  doubt  and  discord  within  and  without  party  lin 

it  surely  is  well  for  the  people  t<>  turn  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jeffer 
sou,  as  the  tempest- tossed  mariner  turns  t>>  the  .sua  for  the  true  reckon* 
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ing  which  shall  set  his  ship  upon  her  course.  To  understand  this 
teaching,  which  founded  a  great  party,  established  permanent  principles, 
and  guided  our  Kepublic,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  conditions  out  of 
which  it  was  evolved. 

The  colonial  settlements  were  neither  a  crusade  nor  a  conquest. 
Our  forefathers — the  pioneers  who  pushed  up  the  James  river,  and 
the  pilgrims  who  braved  the  wintry  seas  of  Massachusetts  Bay — haii 
no  lust  for  glory  or  for  gold.  Theirs  was  a  better,  worthier,  mission. 
They  came  to  work,  to  plant,  to  reap,  where  they  might  worship  God 
with  freedom  of  conscience,  live  on  equality  each  with  the  other,  and  be 
subject  to  laws  of  their  own  making  and  a  government  of  their  own 
choice.  They  brought  with  them  their  traditions,  religion,  and  insti- 
tutions, but,  best  of  all,  an  unconquerable  Anglo-Saxon  self-reliance 
and  independence.  In  Jamestown  and  in  Plymouth  their  simple 
prayer  to  God  was  that  for  them  and  their  children  the  seed-time 
might  be  followed  by  the  harvest  But  the  seed  was  liberty,  equality, 
self-government,  and  the  harvest  was  to  be  a  nation  of  equal  laws, 
rights,  and  privileges,  where  each  might  fashion  his  own  fortune  and 
all  have  protection  in  making  the  most  of  themselves.  Emigrating 
at  different  times  and  from  different  places,  with  variety  of  creed  and 
life,  scattering  along  the  Atlantic  Beaboard,  living  under  diverse  influ- 
ences, yet  they  became  a  hom<  cons  people,  but  with  a  jealous 
1  for  individual  freedom  and  local  self-government  Union  began 
in  the  Deed  of  c  rted  action  in  commercial  relations  and  a  common 
def<  It   -•    ogthened   in  mutual  Buffering  and  sympathy  in  the 

ruggle  I  E     land  and  France  for  supremacy  over  the  conti- 

oei        It  was  finally  welded  in  the  common  resistance  to  the  tyranny 

of  the  mother  COUntr   .      The  pioneers  ofYirj-'mia  and   Massachusetts 

had  encountered  like  perils  and  had  a  like  experience  in  their  struggles 

Their       i  had  fought  the  same  enemy  on  the  plains  of 
in  ti  <>f  the  Ohio,     Their  leaders  bad  together 

planned  for  the  protection  of  their  common  rights  and  liberties.    Lex- 
ington and  P>imk<T  Hill  marshalled  to  battle  a  people  already  united 
under  great  princi]         ad  foi        at  purp        and  for  whose  suoce 
tl.  the  other,  their  lives,  their  fortuni 

i  their  .  I   hoi; 

B  it  with  this  unif  Influence  there  was  always  present  ;<  second 

great  policy ,  th       iit,  of  local  self-government,— the  individuality  of 

the  colonies  and  colonisl  .     Indeed  this  was  :m  essentia]   condition 

N             man  i  .« r«  1  it;  no  union  was  possible  without,  it 
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recognition.  It  was  early  manifest  in  freedom  of  worship.  The  Puri- 
tan of  New  England,  the  Dutchman  of  New  York,  the  Quaker  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Roman  Catholic  of  Maryland,  and  the  Huguenot  of 
the  Carolinas — all  lived  in  peace,  which  by  peril  and  mutual  interests 
strengthened  into  a  common  fellowship,  but  each  asserted  an  individual 
right  he  would  never  surrender.  In  any  union  freedom  of  worship  was 
the  first  necessity.  It  was  dependent  upon  and  emphasized  the  right  of 
local  self-government.  For  safety  there  was  union,  for  liberty,  self-gov- 
ernment ;  it  was  safety  with  liberty,  union  with  self-government  So 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  bound  the  colonies  each  to  the  other 
by  most  sacred  pledge,  asserting  mutual  independence,  individual  au- 
tonomy, and  united  independence,  and  declaring  "that  these  united 
colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States." 

Then  followed  the  weary  years  of  common  action  in  a  feeble  Con- 
gress and  of  common  suffering  on  the  field  of  battle.  Victory  and  in- 
dependence found  the  colonies  united,  but  under  an  unstable  govern- 
ment with  disintegrating  tendencies.  Then,  of  necessity,  was  evolved 
the  Constitution  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  and  at  the  same  time 
uto  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
The  colonial  seed  had  reached  republican  fruition  ;  the  National  Gov- 
ernment had  received  its  charter ;  and  an  enduring  Republic,  the  inde- 
structible union  of  indestructible  States,  had  been  established. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  especially  in  its  develop- 
ment under  amendment  and  construction,  there  were  discussion  and 
difference  of  opinion  over  fundamental  principles  and  the  proper  scope 
and  functions  of  government.  This  was  natural,  necessary,  and  whole- 
some in  a  free  and  intelligent  people,  and  led  inevitably  to  division 
into  parties.  The  very  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  guaran- 
teed in  the  early  Amendments  meant  such  result  Political  opinion 
was  not  to  be  coerced  or  controlled,  nor  unanimity  over  policies  or  can- 
didates to  be  expected.  Agitation,  discussion,  not  silence  and  indilTor- 
ence,  were  the  "  eternal  vigilance  "  which  should  preserve  liberty.  So 
were  evolved  political  parties  with  their  policies  and  leaders,  their 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  time  was  ripe  and  the  leaders  were 
ready.  Three  stood  foremost  in  public  esteem,  oonspiououfl  far  their 
services,  their  influence,  and  leadership.  First  oame  Washington, 
loved  by  a  whole  people  whom  he  had  Led  to  victory,  established  in 
peace,  and  then  governed  with  a  devoted  patriotism  and  impartiality 
which  knew  no  party  division  and  could  not  limit  his  intlueme  to  part  v 
lines.     With  the  coniideneo  of  all,  and  just  to  all,  ho  could   preside 
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over  a  discordant  Cabinet  and  govern  a  divided  people,  but  could  not 
be  a  party  leader.  That  work  must  fall  to  bis  subordinates.  So 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  became  the  recognized  leaders  of  distinct 
schools  of  political  thought  and  of  conflicting  policies  and  parties, 
which  each  upheld  with  signal  ability  and  unquestioned  patriotism.  To 
Hamilton,  fond  of  English  precedents,  reluctant  to  trust  the  people, 
doubtful  of  their  capacity  to  govern  themselves,  a  strong  government 
seemed  a  necessity  for  their  welfare  and  happiness,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  and  property.  He  would  enlarge  by  construction  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution,  create  a  centralized,  paternal  government, 
make  it  dominant  over  a  dependent  people  rather  than  the  subject  of 
their  sovereign  will.  With  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose  he 
sought  no  doubt  the  people's  interest,  but  with  his  light  he  could  find 
it  only  through  and  under  a  controlling  power ;  and  he  looked  upon 
them  as  the  subjects  rather  than  the  source  of  government.  Jefferson 
began  at  the  other  end.  In  his  mind  stood  first  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, next  the  power  of  the  people,  and  then  to  establish  both  a 
government  guaranteeing  freedom  and  resting  upon  consent  The 
cornerstone  of  his  party  was  the  truths  he  had  asserted  as  self-evident 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  to  secure  which  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  Of  necessity  government  was  to  be  of  limited  powers  and 
always  under  the  control  of  the  people  It  was  not  to  be  a  tyrant  to 
destroy  their  rights,  nor  an  almoner  to  give  them  livelihood.  In 
administration  it  e  "  rigorously  frugal  and  simple  "  j  in  form, 

[•government  kept  near  to  the  power  that  makes  and  obeys  it.  It 
was  to  be  home  rule  with  jealous  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  of  Local  government 

With  clear  vision  h<        ■  the  future,  understood  the  material  out 
of  !i  our  Republic  was  WTOUght,  and  SO  made  its  authority  spring 

fnnn  the  people  and  its  function  service  in  their  interest.  Rights,  not, 
fa-.  the  people,  not  el;  are  the  watchwords  to  define  his  political 

belief.     His  Dem  upon  an  abiding  trust  in  the  p<-<>|»Ie,  a 

belief  that  power  can  safely  be  given  diem,  and  that  the  broader  the 
foundation  the  safer  the  structure  "f  our  government     With  him  the 
Democi  I  •  party  of  to-day  belii        in  perfect  liberty  in  thought  and 
in  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law;  in  the  freedom  of  the 

individual  from  unm-cr   -ary  iv  trietions  and  burdens;    that  the  powers 

of         rnment  are  Cor  public  purposes,  not  private  ends;  that  taxation 
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is  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  lessened  by  prudence  and  economy ;  that  it  is 
to  be  levied  justly,  equally,  according  to  men's  means,  not  their  neces- 
sities, and  is  not  to  be  used,  to  take  from  one  and  give  to  another,  nor 
to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  In  his  creed  there  were 
only  common  rights,  not  favored  interests ;  no  privileged  class,  but  only 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  His  Democracy  stood  beside 
the  humblest  individual  to  protect  him  from  oppression,  and  was  the 
bulwark  of  the  silent  people  to  prevent  the  power  and  purpose  of 
government  from  being  warped  by  the  clamorous  demands  of  selfish 
interests.  His  party  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be  the  people's  party.  In 
all  of  this  Jefferson  created  no  new  theory  of  government.  He  merely 
recognized  the  conditions  under  which  our  country  was  settled  and  our 
Union  formed,  and  under  which  it  must  continue.  Upon  these  prin- 
ciples he  founded  an  indestructible  party.  With  variety  of  expression 
and  application  they  have  been  that  party's  platform  through  all  the 
changes  and  emergencies  of  our  Eepublic.  Let  me  repeat  the  platform 
as  he  declared  it  in  his  first  inaugural  address  : — 

"  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious 
or  political ;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations — entangling 
alliances  with  none  ;  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights  as 
the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bul- 
warks against  anti-republican  tendencies  ;  the  preservation  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home 
and  safety  abroad  ;  .  .  .  economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be 
lightly  burdened,  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  the  sacred  preservation  of 
the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  hand- 
maid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  the  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion ;  freedom  ef  religion  ;  freedom  of  the  press  ;  freedom  of  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  Belected  ; 
— these  principles  form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us  aiul 
guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation." 

To  Jefferson  and  his  party  these  principles  were  not  idle  abstrac- 
tions and  empty  platitudes,  but  were  a  political  policy  to  be  ■es- 
sively  enforced  in  the  laws  of  State  and  nation.  The  equality  and 
liberty  he  preached  he  had  infused  into  the  life  of  his  State  by  \  arioua 
laws  which  uprooted  caste  and  privilege.  His  vigorous  hand  BOOD 
abolished  entail  and  primogeniture,  that  there  might  be,  as  he  wrote, 
" instead  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  .  .  .  an  aristocracy  of  virtue  and 

talent,  which  nature  has  wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the  inter 

sets  of  society  and  scattered  with  equal  band  through  all  its  condition 

He  stopped  the  importation  of  slaves   into  Virginia,  reoommended 
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measures  for  their  gradual  emancipation,  and  drafted  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  with  a  provision  forbidding 
slavery.  "  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fate,"  he 
said,  "  than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free."  He  modified  the  sever- 
ity of  the  criminal  law  by  a  just  and  humane  code.  He  provided  for 
the  citizenship  of  aliens  by  a  system  of  naturalization  which  was  gen- 
erally adopted  throughout  the  Union.  Believing  that  "  the  basis  of 
our  government  is  the  opinion  of  the  people,"  and  that  "the  very  first 
object  should  be  to  keep  that  right,"  he  made  education  a  public  duty, 
and  devised  an  elaborate  school  system,  culminating  in  the  great  uni- 
versity he  founded.  "  Freedom  of  religion  "  was  to  him  not  an  idle 
phrase,  but  a  sacred  right  to  be  guaranteed  by  law.  So  he  overthrew 
the  established  church,  broke  the  union  of  state  and  church,  and  abol- 
ished what  he  termed  "this  spiritual  tyranny."  "Personal  liberty" 
found  in  him  its  ready  champion  when  violated  by  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws,  which  he  denounced  as  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  He  fought  the  United  States  Bank  and 
Hamilton's  plan  of  bounties  and  protection,  because  he  believed  they 
meant  control  of  law  by  monopoly  and  wealth  and  class  through  cor- 
rupt influences  for  selfish  ends — a  Bystem  which  he  declared  had  been 

ntrived  u  for  deluging  the  States  with  paper  money,"  withdrawing 

cil  from  useful  pursuits  "to  occupy  them  and  their  capital  in  a 

imbling  destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had  introduced 

its  poison  into  the  Government  itself."     His  Democracy  taught  that 

utrol  of  law  should  be  only  by  and  for  the  people. 
But  Jefferson's  thought  and  work  were  uot  limited  to  domestic 

questioi  He   lived    in    times  of   revolution    and  war.      \\r  had   been 

i   powerful  factor  in  achieving  the  independence  of  our  country  and 

in  maintaining  it  against  f  i  air-jiv— ion.      Be  advocated  and  accom- 

plished a  v..  "ii  of  her  territory,  straining  his  constitutional 

he  frankly  admitted.     Be  believed  in  die  future  and  grand 
destiny  of  our  Republic,  and  declared  "  we  should  have  such  an  empire 

for  Lih<  -  she  Iras  ih-v<t  surveyed  since  tlm  creation, "  ami  that.  "  no 

Con  titution  was  ever  befon  ■  !I  calculated  as  ours  for  extensive 

empin  eminent"     He  upheld  the  nation's  honor,  a    erted 

rights,  and  jealously  ^uai<h-«l  its  in:  inst  foreign  attack,  but 

declared  her  policy  to  I..-,  "  j  immercc,  ami  honest  friendship  with 

all  nations,  entan  alliances  with  qotk         Se  held  the  country 

aloof  from   foreign  complications  which  did   not   encroach   upon    her 

v  pn  1  when  they  reached  this  point,  hut.  was 
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desirous  ever  of  peace  with  honor.  In  the  early  years  of  the  conflict 
between  England  and  France  he  wrote  as  Secretary  of  State :  "  I  wish 
we  may  be  able  to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  people  within  the  limits  of 
a  fair  neutrality."  Later,  when  England  planned  to  seize  Spain's 
North  American  possessions,  he  formulated  the  principle  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  in  his  instructions  as  President  to  our  minister  at  her  court. 
He  wrote : — 

11  We  wish  you,  therefore,  to  intimate  to  them  [the  British  ministry]  that  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  enterprises  of  this  kind  ;  that  we  should  contemplate  a 
change  of  neighbors  with  extreme  uneasiness  ;  that  a  due  balance  on  our  borders 
is  not  less  desirable  to  us  than  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  always  appeared 
to  them." 

And  later  still  he  said  with  all  sincerity  : — 

"  No  two  countries  upon  earth  have  so  many  points  of  common  interest  and 
friendship,  and  their  rulers  must  be  great  bunglers  indeed  if,  with  such  disposi- 
tions, they  break  them  asunder." 

He  believed  that  the  honor  and  safety  of  our  country  lay  in  "  fair 
neutrality,"  peace  and  "  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,"  but  with 
recognition  of  her  continental  interests  and  readiness  to  assert  her 
power  in  their  defence.  In  the  young  life  of  a  new  Eepublic  he  estab- 
lished the  foreign  policy  since  followed  in  her  full  maturity  and  invin- 
cible strength,  and  which  finds  its  latest  expression  in  the  vigorous 
action  of  a  Democratic  Administration.  His  pen  might  have  written, 
as  no  doubt  his  teaching  suggested,  the  declaration  : — 

"...  that  while  it  is  a  grievous  thing  to  contemplate  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world  as  being  otherwise  than  friendly  competitors  in  the 
onward  march  of  civilization,  and  strenuous  and  worthy  rivals  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace,  there  is  no  calamity  which  a  great  nation  can  invite  which  equals  that 
which  follows  a  supine  submission  to  wrong  and  injustice,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  national  self-respect  and  honor,  beneath  which  are  shielded  and  defended 
a  people's  safety  and  greatness." 

He  would  rejoice  with  us  that  out  of  friction  and  discord,  with  self- 
respect  and  honor,  is  coming  the  closer  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
on  the  firm  basis  of  peace  and  arbitration.  He  would  counsel  us  to  a 
"  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  pursuits  of  peace,"  and  not  to  follow  the 
bloody  footsteps  of  other  nations  into  the  field  of  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion, of  strife  and  war. 

I  have  spoken  of  Jefferson  as  if  he  were  with  us.  May  the  Demo- 
crats feel  his  presence  and  hear  his  voice  Let  them  summon  him  to 
their  council  board  to  teach,  unite,  and  lead  them  as  they  go  forth  to 
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battle.  What  would  they  say  to  him  of  the  present,  its  parties,  its 
issues,  and  the  questions  before  the  people  ?  Speaking  broadly,  they 
could  truthfully  say  that  present  issues  involve  the  old  contest  over 
the  proper  power  and  functions  of  government,  the  old  issue  between 
the  use  of  that  power  for  public  purposes  and  its  use  for  class,  or 
sectional,  or  private  interests,  and  that  the  great  party  he  founded  has 
need  to  assert  the  principles  he  proclaimed. 

It  finds  as  its  opponent  a  party  which  was  born  of  a  great  agitation 
for  a  worthy  mission  now  long  accomplished ;  that  since,  that  party  has 
been  drifting  with  no  fixed  principles  or  purpose,  but  the  prey  of  selfish 
interests  which  demand  in  return  for  their  support  legislation  for  their 
benefit ;  that  firmly  established  in  power  it  yielded  to  corruption  which 
in  successive  revolts  drove  from  it  its  old  leaders  and  much  of  its  con- 
science vote ;  that  for  nearly  a  generation  it  has  sought  success  through 
stirring  up  sectional  prejudice  and  hatred  among  a  people  reunited  in 
love  and  loyalty ;  that  it  fosters  now  within  its  ranks  a  faction  that 
would  divide  us  on  race  and  religious  lines  and  substitute  for  freedom 
of  conscience  proscriptive  bigotry  ;  that  it  has  used  the  nation's  power 
to  invade  the  rights  of  the  States  and  its  appropriations  to  supplant 
their  duties  ;  that  repudiating  its  early  professions,  it  has  maintained 
and  increased  a  war  taxation  of  the  people,  and  not  for  revenue,  but 
far  special,  selfish  interests  ;  that  it  has  won  elections  through  their 
support  and  then  paid  for  them  with  bounties  and  protective  taxes  out 
of  the  people's  pockets  ;  that  now  within  its  ranks  it  is  discussing  the 
4 ion  whether  such  bargain  is  corrupt  in  determining  its  candidate, 
and  yet  honorable  in  aiding  his  election  ;  that  it  is  now  considering  the 
union  of  two  special  interests — silver  and  protection — which  if  success- 
ful means  impairment  of  the  nation's  credit  and  a  greater  burden  on  her 
people;  that  it         ent  policy  in  power,  since  twice  repudiated  by  an 

indignant  and  injured  people,  has  squandered  a  great  surplus,  instituted 

an  era  of  wild  extravagance,  and  set  a  precedent  for  national  profligacy; 

that  throughout  its  Career  it  has  made  spoils  of  the  public  service,  using 

both  the  people's  ofiB        nd  their  laws  to  further  partisan  success  rath  er 

than  for  public  pulp  And  now  that  party  on  the  most  important 

question  of  the  day  finds  its  leaders  halting,  silent,  drifting,  not  guiding, 
siting  for  the  chance  breeze  to  more  them  onward,  and  not  ready  to 
take  the  helm  and  set  their  party  ship  upon  a  course. 

Who  doubts  where  Jeffer  on  would  stand  in  a  contest  with  such  a 

»-r  present  i    ■  es  ? 

Jl       raid  find  that  the  Democratic  partv,  true,  to  his  teaching,  was 
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still  the  broad,  national,  people's  party.  That  it  knew  no  South  or 
North  or  East  or  West,  but  only  the  whole  nation,  whose  States  it  has 
protected  in  their  rights,  and  whose  people  it  has  bound  together  in  "a 
more  perfect  union  " ;  that  it  has  upheld  freedom  of  conscience  and 
personal  liberty,  and  has  fought  every  proscriptive  movement  of  class, 
of  race,  or  of  religion  ;  that  through  a  long  agitation  and  a  struggle 
within  its  ranks,  it  has  asserted  that  taxation  is  to  be  only  for  revenue 
and  public  purposes.  To  this  end,  upon  the  emphatic  demand  of  the 
country,  it  has  reversed  her  war  tariff  policy.  This  it  has  done  con- 
servatively, and  on  the  broad  lines  of  first  cheapening  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  freeing  the  raw  materials  of  industries.  It  has  not  sought 
to  reach  the  goal  by  one  effort,  but  step  by  step,  with  all  the  aid 
experience  can  give.  It  now  demands  a  fair  test  of  its  law.  It  vigor- 
ously opposes  any  reaction  or  return  to  a  tariff  policy  defeated  and  dis- 
carded, and  recognizes  the  right  of  business  interests  to  a  period  of 
rest.  It  firmly  believes  in  the  separation  of  government  and  taxation 
from  the  control  of  private  interests  and  selfish  influences,  and  confi- 
dently expects  that  the  history  of  1846  and  1857  will  be  repeated,  and, 
through  discussion  and  education,  we  shall,  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  country,  return  to  the  sound  principles  and  tariff  policy  of  the 
days  before  the  war.  Yes,  and  to  the  principle  declared  by  Jefferson 
in  his  first  message — "  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are  the  most  thriving  when 
left  most  free  to  individual  enterprise." 

Jefferson  if  with  us  would  find  also  to  his  satisfaction  that  his  part}', 
through  the  work  of  a  courageous  and  patriotic  Administration,  had 
lifted  the  civil  service  above  partisanship,  had  made  its  officers  servants 
of  the  people,  not  political  combatants,  and  by  a  practical  and  whole- 
some reform  had  placed  it  upon  a  broad  and  just  basis.  What  is  more 
democratic  than  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  excludes  from  public 
service  half  the  people  because  of  honest  political  convictions,  and  to 
open  that  service  to  any  one  who  can  meet  the  tests  he  prescribed  : 
"  Is  he  honest  ?     Is  he  capable  ?     Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution ?  ' 

One  further  question  remains,  for  whose  solution  Democrats  turn 
to  Jefferson  for  help  and  guidance.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest 
agitation  over  our  monetary  standard.  The  agitation  orOfiM  party 
lines  and  tends  to  geographical  division,  It  involves  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  demands  explicit  and  courageous  treatment  To  Jflf« 
ferson  it  could  never  be  an  issue  between  Colorado  and  Wall  Street,  01 
between  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  class.      His  broad  Democracy  abhorred 
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geographical  and  class  division.  With  true  patriotism  he  would  ask, 
Where  lie  the  honor  and  credit  of  our  common  country  ?  Where  rest 
the  interests  of  our  whole  people  ?  For  one  I  believe  that  our  coun- 
try's honor  demands  scrupulous  fidelity  to  her  plighted  word,  honest 
payment  of  her  obligations,  and  that  the  people's  interest  is  best  served 
by  strictly  upholding  here  the  gold  standard  of  the  civilized  world. 
Free  coinage  of  silver,  or  its  compulsory  purchase,  or  any  compromise 
legislation  by  us  in  that  direction,  in  my  judgment,  is  distinctly  class 
legislation,  which  would  unsettle  business,  impair  credit,  reduce  all 
savings  and  the  value  of  all  wages,  and  whose  injurious  results  no  man 
can  measure.  I  have  misunderstood  the  teaching  of  Jefferson  and  the 
traditions  and  principles  of  his  party  if  they  do  not  support  this  view 
and  sustain  a  Democratic  Administration  in  its  resolute  enforcement 
of  it  With  Jefferson  truth  never  lay  in  compromise  of  principle,  nor 
success  in  evasion  of  responsibility.  Nor  will  they  with  us.  Let 
Democrats  leave  compromise  and  expediency  to  the  Republican  party, 
which  is  ever  ready  to  trim  and  evade,  to  harmonize  its  warring  fac- 
tions. Let  us,  if  need  be,  through  discussion  and  agitation,  find  the 
truth,  bravely  assert  it,  and  trust  our  cause  to  the  conscience  and 
patriotism  of  the  people. 

The  Becret  of  Jefferson's  power  and  leadership  was  his  steadfastness 
to  principl  With  firm  belief  in  popular  government,  he  trusted  the 
intellig*  of  the  people  to  correct  passing  errors  and  to  establish  safe 
and  sound  poliei<  a.  Well  has  it  been  said  of  him  that  "he  never  in 
any  stress  deserted  or  even  temporarily  disavowed  his  principles.  Ee 
•  Eaith  or  courage  1I<'  did  Dot  trim  his  sails  to  every  flaw  on 
the  political  <       o,  but  waited  through  the  longest  unpromising  days, 

with  a  noble  patience,  the  powerful  and  Bteady  gale  which  he  was  con- 
vinced would  in  time  carry  the  nation  upon  her  true  cour  His 
courage,  bis  faith,  his  resolute  Leadership,  have  guided  the  latest,  .-is 
they  did  the  first  of  the  Democratic  Administrations,  which  with  vigor 
■  I  patriotism  have  made  dominant  the  wishes,  the  rights,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people.  WTiatever  the  storm,  whatever  the  gusts  of 
passion  or  of  prejudice,  however  threatening  the  clouds  of  panic  and 
di  hich  have  hung  over  all  nations,  our  President  has  kepi  the 
rudder  trui  To  no  political  flaw  has  In-  trimmed  sail,  in  no  stress  has 
he  lo  or  abandoned  principle.  There  is  inspiration  in  the 
leadership  of  Jefferson  and  Cleveland  [t  nerves  us  to  stand  fast  to 
principle,  to  pu1  a  ide  expediency  and  compromise,  and  with  courage 
and  fidelity  to  meet  all  pending               So  shall  Democracy  merit  and 
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win  success,  and  hold  the  confidence  of  the  country  as  it  has  in  the 
past  It  need  not  fear  defeat  It  met  it  in  '88  and  then  went  forth 
united  and  strengthened  to  triumphant  victory.  It  should  fear  the  dis- 
credit of  sacrificing  principle  to  expediency,  or  of  turning  aside  from 
the  safe  course  which  Jefferson  established.  Let  our  good  Democratic 
ship  avoid  the  passing  flaws  which  would  drift  her  hither  and  thither, 
content  to  wait  "  the  powerful  and  steady  gale  which  will  carry  the 
nation  upon  her  true  course." 

William  E.  Russell. 


_     .  . 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  OUTLOOK. 

i. 

In  Europe,  those  who  are  interested  in  international  questions,  and 
particularly  in  American  affairs  and  their  possible  influence,  follow  the 
preparations  for  the  Presidential  election  in  the  United  States  with 
some  anxiety.  They  do  not  pretend  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  respective  political  parties,  or  as  to  their  strength ;  nor  do 
these  things  concern  them.  But  they  cannot  be  blind  to  great  inter- 
national economic  problems  or  to  the  manner  in  which  these  may  be 
affected  by  the  triumph  of  one  or  another  candidate. 

Until  within  a  score  of  years,  the  relations  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  with  the  United  States  were  almost  solely  commercial ;  the 
question  of  the  customs  tariff  was  the  only  one  that  had  a  direct  inter- 
est for  continental  Europe  in  its  relations  with  North  America.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  the  French,  Belgians,  Dutch,  and 
the  Germans,  following  the  English,  have  come  to  regard  the  United 
States  as  a  broad  field  for  the  use  of  their  abounding  capital.  Open 
the  chief  economic  or  financial  journals  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Germany  and  you  find  reported  and  discussed  the  prices  of  the 
■  -unties  of  your  principal  railways,  of  your  various  important  cities, 
and  even,  at  times,  not  only  the  securities  but  the  shares  of  a  number 
of  your  industrial  corporations. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  capita]  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  added 
to  English  capital,  in  indirectly  establishing  a  goodly  number  of  North 
American  enterpi  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  rate  and  to  the  expansion  of  affairs  generally  in  the  great 
Republic  Eta  influx  may  take  on  far  raster  proportions  in  the  future. 
If  certain  simple  measun  rere  adopted  to  pul  the  securities  of  the 
in'   e    »lid  American  enterprises  within  the  reach  not  only  of  the  great 

capitalists  of  Europe,  bul  of  those  also  of  small  ori Lerate means,  the 

flow  of  European  capital  toward  the  Dnited  States  might  be  expected 
to  become  inten  well  u  regular.  In  western  Europe,  in  fact,  the 
mpact  legion  of  money -savers  are  on  the  watch  for  all  sure  invest- 
ments yielding  8]  per  oent  to4  per  cent     France,  alone,  within  the 
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last  ten  years,  has  loaned  to  the  Knssian  Government  and  invested  in 
various  Russian  enterprises,  some  five  or  six  milliards  of  francs  or  more 
than  $1,000,000,000 ;  and  to-day  it  may  be  said  that  the  extensive  em- 
pire of  Russia  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe  is  being  developed  and 
cultivated  by  French  and  Belgian  capital. 

If  special  political  sympathies  and  a  community  of  international  in- 
terest have  turned  toward  Russia  a  large  part  of  the  small  or  moderate 
savings  of  France,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  the  more  important 
capitalists,  the  educated  and  instructed  class  of  the  same  country, 
have  made  considerable  investments  in  American  securities  and  are 
quite  inclined  to  extend  them.  Little  by  little  their  example  might 
affect  the  deeper  strata  of  the  population.  This  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  both  for  Europe  and  for  America.  The  small  savings  of 
the  Old  World  would  get  from  these  investments  a  return  that,  even 
if  it  were  not  more  than  2>\  per  cent  or  3|  per  cent,  would  be  remun- 
erative. On  their  part,  the  United  States,  with  so  much  undeveloped 
territory  and  resources  of  every  sort,  would  find  their  progressive 
march  quickened  by  this  afflux  of  capital.  The  brilliant  destiny  of  a 
people  at  once  so  energetic  and  inventive,  and  with  such  wide  room 
for  expansion,  is  plain  to  all ;  but  the  development  of  this  destiny  may 
be  rapid  or  slow,  and  may  suffer  periods,  shorter  or  longer,  of  check  or 
of  shock. 

If  the  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  great  economic  questions  is 
clearly  conformed  to  the  rules  of  experience  and  the  ideas  of  enlight- 
ened and  disinterested  men,  if  it  inspires  confidence  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  worthily  crown  a  period 
of  progress  previously  unheard  of.  In  the  contrary  event  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  marked 
by  a  crisis  more  acute  than  all  that  we  have  witnessed  since  1870. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  of  a  European  observer  who,  without  the 
slightest  interest  in  local  conflicts  or  personal  rivalries,  seeks  only 
those  political  conditions  that  will  promote  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  United  States  in  particular  and  of  civilized  humanity  in  general 

Among  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  there  is  one  whose  BUOOess 
would  cause  keen  anxiety, — Major  McKinley.  For  a  Dumber  of  years 
his  name  represented  in  Europe  the  most  exaggerated  form  of  protec- 
tionism, and  more  recently  it  is  equally  linked  with  bimetallism.  Non 
excessive  protectionism  and  the  notion  of  giving  to  silver  the  same 
monetary  power  as  to  gold  arc,  in  [\w  domain  of  economios,  the  two 
perils  that  threaten  contemporary  civilization. 
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II. 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  shall  be  brief.  If,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinlej,  the  United  States  increase  decidedly  the  import  duties  on 
European  merchandise,  it  will  unquestionably  give  a  strong  stimulus 
to  European  protectionism.  In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the 
protectionist  party  is  still  very  strong.  High  as  the  actual  duties  are 
they  do  not  satisfy  its  appetite.  In  France  it  is  agitating  for  a  duty  on 
wheat  of  ten  francs  (nearly  $2)  per  metric  quintal  instead  of  seven 
francs  or  $1.40,  and  for  like  advances  on  other  products.  In  Germany 
the  u  agrarians  "  are  still  ardently  opposing  the  recent  treaties  of  com- 
merce. In  Belgium,  the  Catholic  party,  now  in  power,  has  greater 
need  of  the  rural  vote  than  has  the  Liberal  party,  whose  chances  for 
any  near  return  to  office  are  feeble.  Even  in  England  there  is  being- 
built  up  a  protectionist  party,  though  it  conceals  its  game  ;  just  now 
its  mask  is  the  project  for  a  customs  union  for  the  British  Empire,  in- 
volving favors  for  English  products  in  the  colonies  and  for  colonial 
products  in  England. 

The  only  restraint  on  the  tendency  of  the  protectionist  party  in 
Europe  to  new  excesses  is  the  opposition  of  manufacturers  for  export. 
The  fear  of  seeing  foreign  markets  closed  against  them  binds  these  in  a 
common  effort  to  bridle  the  energies  of  the  land-owners  and  land-culti- 
yatoi  But  if  the  United  States  led  the  way  in  the  marked  increase 
of  duties,  the  European  manufacturers  would  lose  their  chief  argumenl 
in  opposition  to  the  extreme  protectionists.  The  example  of  the  United 
would  be  invoked  with   certainty  and  BUCCeSfl  [or  an  increase   in 

the  protective  tariffs  of  Europe,  particularly  on  agricultural  products; 
the  presenl  rates  oi  I  ition  would  be  augmented  by  80  per  cent  or  L0 
percent  No  one  can  deny  that  this  would  check  the  progress  oi  the 
LTnited  [mmigration  and  railroad  traffic  have  an  intimate  con- 

ction  with  agriculture  and  agricultural  export        Even  manufactures 
cannol         ad  rapidly  population  increase   ,  and  such  increase 

i-  incompatible  with  a  decided  falling  of!  in  the  trade  of  Europe  and 
Americ 

Prom  the  first  point  of   new,— the  revival  of   the  protectionist 
me  tin  the  world,     the  election  of    Mr.   McKinley  must 

dered  fl        tain  to  cause  a  recoil  in  the  development  of  the 
ilized  world 

in. 

The  peril  is  oo  Less     it  is,  indeed,  more  definite,  perhaps,  and  more 

immediate  —from  the  monetary  pomt  of  view. 
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One  of  the  causes  impeding  the  flow  of  capital  from  Europe  to 
America  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  American  monetary 
system.  Enlightened  Europeans  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  commit  the  folly  of  what  is  called  "rehabilitating  silver,"  that  is, 
giving  it  legally  a  monetary  value  double  its  commercial  value.  For 
some  time,  however,  their  confidence  has  been  a  little  shaken.  As  for 
the  capitalists  of  small  or  moderate  means,  all  this  noise  about  the  silver 
question  in  the  United  States  frightens  them  ;  they  no  longer  dare  to 
place  their  savings  in  that  country. 

Every  one  in  Europe  is  sure  that  England  will  never  abandon  the 
pound  sterling  :  whatever  may  be  the  coquettings  of  Mr.  Balfour  with 
the  bimetallists,  it  is  known  that  they  will  end  in  nothing  positive. 
For  this  reason  the  pound  sterling  the  world  over  is  the  money  par 
excellence.  All  borrowers  make  their  contracts  in  pounds  sterling — 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Eussia,  South  America.  The  capitalists  of  Europe 
make  no  investments  in  securities  not  thus  formulated.  The  stipula- 
tion to  pay  in  pounds  sterling,  or  at  least  in  gold,  has  become  an  indis- 
pensable clause  in  all  international  engagements. 

Mr.  McKinley  passes  for  a  partisan  of  silver.  His  election  would 
appear  as  a  triumph  of  bimetallism.  Now  it  must  plainly  be  said  that 
bimetallism  is  in  growing  disfavor  among  clear-seeing  and  reflecting 
people.  The  reestablishment  of  bimetallism,  if  it  could  be  brought 
about,  would  plunge  all  civilized  nations  into  one  of  those  profound 
monetary  crises  that  throw  exchange  and  production  into  confusion 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  Even  without  effective  result,  governmental 
efforts,  either  isolated  or  international,  to  reestablish  bimetallism,  to 
11  rehabilitate  silver,"  would  interfere  with  all  operations  and  disturb 
all  legitimate  interests. 

Good  money,  solid  money,  with  a  value  equal  to  the  commercial 
value  of  the  metal  it  is  made  of, — that  is  the  first  need  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity, particularly  of  a  progressive  and  inventive  community  where 
division  of  labor  is  advanced  and  where  contracts  for  a  long  term  of 
years  are  numerous.  A  patriarchal  or  primitive  society,  with  station- 
ary production,  limited  exchanges,  and  a  low  development  of  enter- 
prise, suffers  less  from  monetary  instability  ;  but  the  complex  organ  ism 
of  a  modern  society,  if  it  does  not  succumb  to  such  an  evil,  is  pro- 
foundly shaken  by  it. 

Here  is  a  folly  very  hard  to  understand  :  That  in  the  year  L896, 
twenty  years  after  the  chief  civilized  nations  have  adopted  — either  In- 
law, as  Germany,  or  in  practice,  as  France  and  Belgium, — the  single 
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gold  standard  to  govern  their  exchanges  ;  when  nations  that  are  pur- 
suing the  reform  of  their  finances — Austria,  for  instance,  and  Russia — 
are  employing  their  resources  to  create  once  more  a  metallic  currency 
on  a  gold  basis  ; — that  it  should  be  proposed  to  despise  all  the  facts  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century's  experience,  and  give  to  silver,  a  metal 
depreciated  by  increased  production,  a  legal-tender  quality  equal  to 
that  of  gold. 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  after  the  experience  gained,  bimetal- 
lism would  be  nothing  but  falsification  of  money.  There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  that  The  old  way,  now  out  of  fashion,  was  that  of  the 
kings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  notably  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  It  consisted 
in  reducing  the  weight  and  keeping  the  nominal  value  of  the  coin — a 
coarse  attempt  at  the  daily  cheating  of  the  people,  who  soon  saw  the 
fraud  and  revolted  with  curses  against  the  kings.  It  was  not  without 
justice  that  Dante  made  a  place  for  these  in  his  Inferno. 

The  world  of  to-day  witnesses  other  ways,  more  refined,  more  sub- 
tle in  appearance,  but  not  less  shameless  and  pernicious.  The  most 
widely  adopted,  as  in  most  of  the  South  American  countries  and  in  a 
number  of  those  of  southern  Europe,  consists  in  replacing  metallic 
money  by  notes  which  the  state  issues,  or  causes  to  be  issued,  in  arbi- 
trary amount-.  That  is  falsifying  money — there  is  only  a  difference 
of  method  between  it  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  credit  of 
states  adopting  it  is  injured,  their  public  funds  are  depreciated.  No 
one  lias  any  confidence  in  the  engagements  they  make;  no  long  con- 
tracts can  be  made  with  their  people  ;  or,  at  best,  minute  and  often  use- 
precautions  must  be  taken  which  render  operations  very  risky. 

Bimetallism,  in  the  presenl  slate  of  tilings,  would  be  another  way 
of  falsifying  money,  and  would  have  the  same  sort  of  consequences. 
Jt  is  j  I  that  silver  has  lost  about  46  percent  of  its  former  value 

Silver  has  been  quoted  in  London  for  the  past  three  years  at  from  80 
pence  to  88  pence  instead  of  60.8  pence,  which  represents  the  ratio  of 
\->\  to  1  formerly  adopted  in  Europe  bythe  Latin  Union,  A  mass  of 
silver  bullion,  equivalent  to 500  or  600  millions  of  francs  ($100,000,000 
to  >\ '2o,ooo.ooi))  market  value,  has  poured  out  every  year  since  L898 
•  80  i"  i  ••'•  to  88  j  "'He-',  and  the  production  of  silver  does 
not  Le  proof  sufficient  that  this  is  its  real  value     A  ad  now — when 

it  Is  shown,    in   the    most    ITO  ble    fashion,  that  silver   is    not   worth 

more- than  half  what  it  worth  a  quarter  of  a  e.-ntur.  its  value 

mom  '■        doubled    bylaw!      That  would  he      it  cannot,  he    too 

often  repeated  -  falsifying  money  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
84 
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If  Mr.  McKinley  favors  this  policy,  that  is  enough  to  make  men  of 
foresight  dread  his  success  as  a  public  calamity. 

It  must  be  recognized,  moreover,  that  the  present  moment  is  more 
ill-chosen  than  ever  before  for  seeking  the  reestablishment  of  bimetal- 
lism. In  the  earlier  days  of  silver  depreciation  there  might  be  some 
doubts  as  to  its  cause.  At  least  those  who  were  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  facts  might  attribute  it  to  demonetization  by  Germany  and  to 
the  sale  of  the  German  thalers.  Even  from  1880  to  1887  or  1888, 
there  was  room  for  fear  that  the  production  of  gold  might  continue 
limited,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  from  this  cause  there  might  be 
currency  contraction.  To-day  no  such  pretexts  avail  to  justify  the 
arbitrary  advance  of  the  value  of  silver  or  an  effort  to  restore  to  it  the 
monetary  part  it  has  lost  definitively  among  all  civilized  nations.  It 
is  known  now  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  fall  in  silver  is  the  colossal 
increase  in  its  production  and  the  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it.  On  the  other  hand  any  country  with  sound  finances,  and 
well  managed,  need  not  fear  any  lack  of  gold ;  since  the  annual  output 
is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  more  than  a  milliard  of  francs  ($200,000,- 
000).  The  only  nations  exposed  to  any  scarcity  of  gold  are  either 
those  whose  finances  are  detestable,  like  most  of  the  South  American 
countries  and  some  of  those  of  southern  Europe,  or  those  who,  with  all 
the  germs  of  prosperity,  like  the  United  States,  commit  the  blunder  of 
not  adopting  an  enlightened  and  stable  financial  policy  and  of  disturb- 
ing the  world  by  continually  coquetting  with  bimetallism. 

If  the  United  States  distinctly  and  definitively  adopted  the  single 
gold  standard,  one  great  cause  of  uneasiness  and  disquietude  would 
vanish,  and  exchanges  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  secure 
basis  being  thus  obtained,  would  take  an  enormous  extension.  The 
United  States,  at  present  the  most  active  and  ingenious  of  civilized 
nations,  would  gain  most  by  this  consolidation  of  universal  currency, — 
the  advantage  of  universal  confidence. 

The  value  of  silver,  moreover,  it  must  be  noted,  has  become  most 
stable  since  governments — that  of  the  United  States  particularly — have 
ceased  to  meddle  with  it.  It  is  now  three  years  since  the  "  Sherman  aot  " 
was  repealed.  At  no  time  baa  the  value  of  Bilver  varied  loss  than  in 
these  three  years.  While  formerly  it  often  oscillated  from  15  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  it  remains  to-day  generally  near  82  pence.  In  oona 
quence,  the  relations  between  the  gold-standard  countries  and  the 
silver-standard  countries  have  never  had  a  Bteadier  basis  than  ainoe 
1893, — that  is  to  say,  since  the  repeal  of  the  "Sherman  act,"  and  the 
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cessation  of  governmental  meddling  in  the  hope  of  influencing  the 
price  of  silver. 

This  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Since  arbitrary  governmental 
action  has  ceased,  since  silver  purchases  are  stopped,  since  no  one  any 
longer,  in  fact,  believes  in  bimetallism,  the  value  of  silver  has  found  a 
level,  if  not  absolutely  constant,  at  least  very  slightly  variable.  That 
proves  the  entire  falsity  of  the  bimetallist  proposition.  Now  that  it  is 
reduced  to  its  commercial  value,  silver  fluctuates  less  than  when  gov- 
ernments were  striving  to  sustain  its  price  artificially. 

IV. 

If  Mr.  McKinley  attains  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  he  may 
be  able  to  disturb  his  country,  to  break  up  the  steady  current  of 
its  business,  to  bring  on  a  credit  crisis ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  he  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of  securing  an  international 
agreement  for  the  restoration  of  bimetallism. 

The  obstacles  to  such  an  agreement  are  much  more  numerous  and 
more  insurmountable  than  they  were  five  years  or  ten  years  ago.  To 
begin  with,  the  mere  lapse  of  time  since  silver  lost  its  monetary 
equality  with  gold  renders  its  M  rehabilitation  "  more  difficult.  It  is 
harder  to  restore  a  regime  overthrown  twenty  years  ago,  than  one  that 
Cell  five  or  six  years  ago.  Now,  it  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  sil- 
ver lost  its  monetary  role  in  Europe.  The  progressive  fall  of  silver  is 
a  second  source  of  difficulty.  When  it  had  lost  but  10  per  cent  or  15 
per  cent  of  its  former  value,  it  was  conceivable  that  the  effort  needed 
to  raise  it  from  that  fall  might  not  be  insurmountable.  Is  that 
conceivable  when  it  has  lost  45  per  cent?  When  the  suspension 
of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union  dated  back  only  a  few  years, 
it  seemed  quite  to  reopen  the  mints.     To-day  that  would  require 

thing  like  a  revolution. 

M<  >v<  a  few  jean  since,  Germany  was  the  only  country  that  had 

omically  adopted  the  Binglegold  standard  ;  now  Austria-Hungary  is  in 
the  same  case.  During  the  last  half  dozen  years  it  has  considerably 
advanced  a  carefully  conceived  and  well  managed  plan  to  put  its  cur- 
rency a  gold  basi  .  I  -  it  credible  that  the  fruits  of  all  these  efforts 
and  sacrifices  will  be  surrendered? 

The  Immei        apireof  Russia  is  doing  the  same  work.     Everyone 

ows  thai  tlie  chief  aim  of  its  policy  since  the  restoration  of  its  finances 

i  i  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  a  gold  basis.     Russia  is 

nlantly    collecting    all    the   gold   accessible,    and    it   is    known    that 
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the  greater  part  of  this  metal  that  has  left  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  years  has  found  refuge  in  the  vaults  of  the  Imperial  Bank  or 
in  those  of  the  Kussian  Treasury.  At  this  moment  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Eussia  has  the  largest  gold  reserve  in  the  whole  world.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1896,  the  gold  reserve  of  this  bank  amounted  to 
two  milliards  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  francs  (about 
$420,000,000),  exceeding  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  the  gold 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  amounted  to  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  one  millions  of  francs  (approximately  $384,000,000). 
All  European  financiers  know  that  the  Kussian  Government  is  effect- 
ing the  change  to  the  single  gold  standard.  It  has  already  taken 
a  number  of  preparatory  steps — for  instance,  a  recent  ukase  legalized 
agreements  between  private  citizens  or  corporations  to  pay  in  gold. 
The  Scandinavian  countries,  small  in  population  but  admirably  man- 
aged, long  since  adopted  the  single  gold  standard. 

Can  we  believe  that  Eussia,  with  a  government  of  rare  persistence 
and  tenacity,  after  having  gathered  such  resources  and  taken  such 
legal  steps  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  a  gold  basis,  will 
throw  up  its  plans  and  adopt  bimetallism  ?  That  belief  would  show 
but  little  comprehension  of  this  silent  government,  unfalteringly  faith- 
ful to  schemes  once  formed. 

Another  equally  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  in- 
ternational bimetallism  is  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  new  state  debts 
payable  in  gold.  All  the  Kussian  loans  issued  in  France — and  there 
are  at  least  a  half  dozen  milliards  of  francs  of  them  (about  $1,200,000,- 
000) — are  expressly  payable  in  gold.  The  Austro-Hungarian  loans 
are  the  same ;  so  are  the  loans  of  various  less  important  nations. 
These  are  engagements,  precise,  recent,  numerous,  that  in  effect  abso- 
lutely exclude  bimetallism. 

The  attitude  of  the  different  European  countries  is  absolutely  dis- 
couraging for  the  partisans  of  bimetallism.  In  England  the  leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party,  except  Mr.  Balfour,  join  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  declaring  that  her  actual  monetary  system  is  one  of 
the  national  forces  of  Great  Britain.  As  for  Mr.  Balfour,  he  is  known 
as  a  virtuoso  attached  but  lightly  to  his  ideas.  It  is  his  fashion  to  flat- 
ter certain  doctrines  when  he  is  in  opposition  and  when  in  power  to  say 
that  it  does  not  lie  with  him  to  cany  them  out. 

In  France   an   analogous  spectacle   is  offered.      Our   premier— M. 

Me'line — is  the  leader  of  the  protectionists  ami  bimetallists  of  Fran* 
The  other  day  he  attended,  with  the  minister  o(  commerce,  a  banquet 
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given  by  the  Bimetallic  League.  In  response  to  a  toast,  he  declared 
that  all  his  sympathies  were  with  the  principle  of  the  League,  but  that 
its  success  depended  on  the  conversion  of  England  to  this  principle. 
The  ministers  in  France  have  very  little  power,  being  but  ephemeral 
personages.  Moreover  the  situation  of  parties  and  the  play  of  the  gov- 
ernmental mechanism  render  it  very  difficult  in  France,  and  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  vote  for  an  important  measure  which  would 
work  a  great  change.  Apart  from  these  facts,  it  is  plain  from  M. 
Meline's  own  declaration  that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  expect  any- 
thing but  empty  words  from  the  French  ministry  in  this  matter. 

Bimetallism  in  Europe,  then,  is  absolutely  a  lost  cause.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley,  if  he  were  elected  President,  could  not  give  back  life  to  a  doc- 
trine abandoned  of  men,  and  which  is  buried  under  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  the  gold  regime.  But  Mr.  McKinley,  notwithstanding,  could 
produce  much  agitation  and  trouble.  He  could  abolish  confidence  in 
American  investments  and  disturb  all  business  with  America,  Would 
it  not  be  an  amazing  affliction  to  see  the  nineteenth  century  close  with 
this  contrast :  the  great  Eepublic  of  the  United  States  making  the  blun- 
der of  chaining  itself  to  the  silver  standard  while  not  only  all  Europe 
but  the  immense  empire  of  Russia,  one  half  Asiatic,  is  on  the  eve  of 
adopting  the  single  gold  standard  ? 

Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 


EEASONS  FOR  AN  IMMEDIATE  ARBITRATION  TREATY 

WITH  ENGLAND.1 

I  could  not  bring  to  the  recent  Arbitration  Conference  at 
Washington,  like  several  of  the  earlier  speakers,  a  learned  essay  on 
international  law ;  but  was  obliged  to  speak  without  adequate  prepara- 
tion, as  a  plain  American  citizen  who  thinks  about  public  problems, 
who  has  read  some  history  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  and  who 
loves  his  country. 

Ex-Senator  Edmunds,  in  introducing  me  to  the  audience  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Conference,  reminded  me  that  I  could  not  help  speaking 
in  some  sense  for  an  ancient  institution  of  our  land — Harvard  Univer- 
sity. I  was,  therefore,  led  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  Harvard 
University  has  as  little  reason  as  any  institution  in  our  country  to 
feel  an  irrational  or  exaggerated  dread  of  war.  It  has  survived  many 
wars — Indian,  French,  and  English.  Ever  since  the  early  days  when 
the  Puritan  meeting-houses  had  to  be  fortified,  and  all  males  over  six- 
teen were  required  to  carry  their  guns  and  ammunition  to  meeting,  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  University  have  been  taking  part  in  war  after 
war,  till  we  come  down  to  the  twelve  hundred  graduates  and  students 
who  entered  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  the  civil  war. 
The  chief  building  of  the  University  commemorates  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Harvard  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  country  in  that 
war  alone.  When  Lord  Percy  marched  to  reinforce  Major  Pitcairn, 
retreating  from  Lexington,  his  column  passed  by  the  college  gate. 
When  the  little  band  of  raw  militia,  who  were  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments  on  Bunker  Hill,  were  paraded  on  the  green  north  of  the  College 
building,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle,  the  President  of  Harvard 
College  offered  prayer  before  them,  as  for  men  going  into  deadly  peril 
in  a  righteous  cause.  The  British  army  was  within  three  miles,  The 
leading  patriots  of  that  day,  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  took  in  their 
hands  "their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  Bacred  honor."  All  the 
buildings  of  Harvard  College  were  occupied  for  months  bj  the  patriot 

1  The  substance  of  this  paprr  was  oontained  in  a  speeob  by  President  Kliot  at 
the  Arbitration  Conference  held  at  Washington  In  April  last. 
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army  besieging  Boston.  The  Corporation  of  the  College,  which  is 
working  to-day  under  the  charter  given  in  1650,  has  been  through 
crisis  after  crisis, — industrial,  financial,  and  agricultural, — always  try- 
ing to  preserve  the  precious  funds  given  for  the  promotion  of  learning. 
Panics,  crises,  or  periods  of  financial  and  industrial  disturbance  super- 
vene invariably  upon  war.  Many  and  many  a  one  has  the  College 
passed  through. 

In  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  we  have  had  full  experience  of 
war,  and  its  consequences  to  the  institutions  of  education  and  religion ; 
and  yet  Harvard  University  knows  full  well  by  its  own  observation 
and  experience,  that  heroic  virtue  may  be  plucked  by  noble  souls 
from  out  the  desolation,  carnage,  and  agony  of  war.  We  know,  too, 
that  even  from  unjust  war,  like  that  with  Mexico,  a  nation  may  win 
advantages  real  and  permanent,  though  undeserved.  Therefore,  when 
we  plead  for  arbitration,  we  do  not  necessarily  deny  that  war  has  a 
greatness  of  its  own,  and  that  out  of  it  may  sometimes  come  permanent 
gain  for  the  moral  forces  of  human  society ;  but  we  do  maintain  that 
the  deliberate  bringing  about  of  war  through  a  belligerent  public  policy 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  deliberate  and  intentional  introduction  of 
a  pestilence  into  a  crowded  city,  in  order,  forsooth,  that  thousands  of 
victims  may  have  opportunity  to  suffer  and  die  with  patience,  and  that 
some  noble  souls — nurses,  doctors,  and  mothers — may  have  opportunity 
to  develop  and  display  heroic  qualities.  The  one  operation  would  be 
just  as  reasonable  as  the  other.  Never  ought  we  to  hear  it  maintained 
in  our  country  that  war  should  be  deliberately  provoked  and  brought 
about,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  develop  in  a  few  souls  the  noble 
qualities  which  give  victory  over  loss,  pain,  and  death. 

And  what  shall  v.  ■  about  careless  inattention  to  those  insidious 
or  hidden  source*  of  national  exasperation  which,  in  their  development, 
may  produce  war 7     I  believe  that  it  was  a  just  apprehension  about 

uch  Inattention  to  the  tendencies  of  a  public  policy 

that    may    Lead    to    Wrar,    which     brought    the    Arbitration    Conference 
It    was    lately   asserted    in   a    public    print,    presumably    by 

i1  editor,  a  Harvard  graduate, — far  every  possible  opinion  Is  devel- 
oped among  the  graduate!  of  that  populous  institution,  that  the  Con- 
ference W6i  to  be  held  at  an  inopportune  moment  It  seems  to  me,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  moment  for  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  was 

II  chosen. 

Why  v.:i-  it  summoned  to  meet,  three  months  ago?     It  was,  I  l 
becau  e  its  members,  like  other  thoughtful  American  citizens, 
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had  been  surprised  and  shocked  at  the  risk  of  war  which  the  country 
had  lately  incurred.  Only  six  months  ago,  a  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  seemed  to  thousands  of  sober-minded  men  in  this 
and  other  countries  to  contain  a  grave  threat  of  war,  in  case  a  boun- 
dary question  between  two  other  nations  should  fail  of  settlement  by 
arbitration  and  our  own  uninvited  decision  of  it  should  be  rejected. 
Shortly  after,  we  learned  with  astonishment  that,  months  before,  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  issued  papers  of  a  tenor  which,  in  a  contest 
between  two  individuals,  would  fairly  have  been  called  exasperating. 
All  men  know  that  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  controversy  between 
two  self-confident  and  strong  men  is  not  promoted,  if  one  says  to  the 
other — "  My  fiat  shall  be  law  between  us." 

Such  views,  conveyed  in  public  documents,  took  thousands  of 
thoughtful  Americans  by  surprise.  The  surprise,  and  the  shock  to 
public  opinion,  were,  I  dare  say,  unforeseen  and  unintended  ;  but  they 
were  inevitable  from  the  tone  of  the  papers. 

Then  we  had  another  surprise.  We  have  thought  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  executive  and  legislative  functions  in  our  Eepublic  had  one 
great  advantage,  on  which  we  might  rely, — namely,  that  when  execu- 
tive propositions  of  a  serious  nature  were  laid  before  the  legislative 
branches  those  branches  might  be  depended  upon  to  take  time  for 
consideration,  and  so  to  procure  delay.  We  have  been  painfully 
surprised  to  learn  by  the  actual  event  that  such  reliance  is  not  well 
founded. 

Moreover,  we  have  had  brought  forcibly  to  our  notice  a  phenomenon 
new  in  our  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world, — namely,  the  formid- 
able inflammability  of  our  multitudinous  population,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  development  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  bi-daily  press. 
I  think  those  words  fairly  describe  the  phenomenon  of  six  months 
ago — our  population  is  more  inflammable  than  it  used  to  be,  because 
of  the  increased  use  in  comparatively  recent  years  of  these  great 
inventions. 

Still  another  disquieting  fact  has  been  forced  on  our  attention. 
Quite  within  recent  years,  it  has  become  the  practioe  to  employ  as 
Cabinet  officers  men  who  have  not  had  legislative  experience,  or  ei 
perience  in  any  branch  of  the  Government,  before  assuming  these  im- 
portant functions.  One  reason  for  this  new  practioe  is,  that  Benatorships 
are  much  more  attractive  than  Cabinet  offices,  Bat,  be  the  reason  what 
it  may,  this  recent  practice  has  introduced  into  our  government*]  ays 
tcm  a  new  and  serious  danger, — the  danger  of  inexperience  in  high 
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places,  the  danger  of  bringing  into  great  public  functions  men  suddenly 
taken  from  business,  or  from  the  controversial  profession  of  the  law. 

Besides  these  revelations  of  the  last  six  months,  there  is  another 
inducement  for  thoughtful  Americans  to  interest  themselves  in  all  the 
means  of  interposing  obstacles  to  sudden  movements  toward  war.  We 
have  heard  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  from  both  political  parties, 
and  perhaps  as  much  from  the  one  as  from  the  other,  the  advocacy  of  a 
policy  entirely  new  among  us,  absolutely  repugnant  to  all  American  dip- 
lomatic doctrines,  and  imported  straight  from  the  aristocratic  and  mili- 
tary nations  of  Europe.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  this  recent  doctrine  called 
"  jingoism  " — a  detestable  word  for  a  detestable  thing.  I  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  state  which  party  in  this  country  has  been  most  guilty  of  this  mon- 
strous teaching ;  and  if  inquired  of  by  some  reader  with  a  good  memory,  I 
should  be  obliged  in  honesty  to  confess  that  among  the  worst  offenders 
in  this  respect  are  to  be  found  several  eminent  graduates  of  Harvard 
University.  What  can  be  clearer  than  that  this  doctrine  is  an  offen- 
sive foreign  importation,  against  which,  unfortunately,  our  protective 
legislation  has  proved  an  inadequate  defence?     The  very  term  is  of 

glish  origin,  and  is  taken  not  from  the  best  side  of  English  politics, 
but  from  the  worst, — from  the  politics  of  Palmerston  and  Disraeli, 
and  not  of  Bright,  Gladstone,  Hartington,  and  Balfour.  It  is  the  most 
abject  conceivable  of  a  pernicious  foreign  idea  ;  and  yet  some  of 

our  public  men  endeavor  to  pass  it  off  among  our  people  as  American 

triotism.     A  more  complete  delusion,  a  falser  representation,  cannot 

be  imagined     The  whole  history  of  the  American  people  runs  directly 
count'  European   notion.     Our  nation  has  always  advocated 

the  rights  of  neutrals,  arbitration,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national dispute  It.  baa  Contributed   more   than  any  other  nation  to 

the  development  of  successful  methods  of  arbitration.    It  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  nation  to  the  promotion  <•!"  pence  and  the 

oidance  of         •  armaments.     There  has  never  been  a  wiser  or  more 

ben  ment  between  two  powerful  neighbors  than  the  simple 

convention,  made  ;         en  the  United  States  and  Canada  nearly  eighty 

to  the  effect  that  nothing  hut  a  small  marine  police  force 

should  he  kept  on  the  j/reat   l;i  Wli;it  other    powerful    nation    has 

'li  itb  i  standing  army?     What  other  nation  with  an   im- 

mei  rd  has  maintained  bul  an  ii       ificanl  il«-<         It  has  been 

our  glory  t<»  be  jh  without  fort!  fleets,  or  armies. 

i  anything  be  more  offl  t"  the  sober-minded,  self-respectu 

lab  Ajnerican  Booiety,  than  this  doctrine  <»f  jingoism, 
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this  chip-on-tlie-shoulder  attitude,  this  language  of  the  ruffian  and  the 
bully  ?  This  is  just  what  jingoism  means  in  its  native  soil,  where  it  is 
coupled  with  a  brutal  and  insolent  militarism,  natural  enough  to 
countries  where  the  government  has  been  despotic  or  aristocratic  and 
the  military  class  has  been  enormous,  but  absolutely  foreign  to  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  teaching  of  this  doctrine  by  our  press  and  some  of  our  public 
men  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Arbitration  Conference  came  to- 
gether. Its  members  want  to  teach  just  the  opposite  doctrine.  They 
want  to  set  forth  in  the  daily  and  periodical  press,  and  by  publications 
of  their  own,  what  the  true  American  doctrine  on  international  relations 
really  is.  They  want  to  have  the  children  of  this  country,  the  young 
men  who  are  rising  up  into  places  of  authority  and  influence,  taught 
what  the  true  American  doctrine  of  peace  has  been,  and  what  the 
true  reliance  of  a  great,  strong,  free  nation  should  be — not  the  force 
of  arms,  but  the  force  of  righteousness.  The  moment  is  opportune 
for  the  inculcation  of  these  doctrines.  We  have  escaped  a  serious 
danger,  but  thoughtful  men  should  say :  "  We  will  now  make  such 
preparation  as  will  give  us  a  new  security  for  peace, — namely,  the 
preconcerted,  prearranged  security  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration."  This  it 
is  which  the  Conference  came  together  to  support,  maintain,  and  incul- 
cate as  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  American  people. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  person  who  has  read  the  history  of 
our  country  should  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  with  regard  to  its 
natural  mission  ;  and  yet,  in  this  very  Arbitration  Conference,  one 
gentleman  arose  to  say  that  we  had  a  mission  to  carry  our  political 
ideas  over  the  world,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  our  free  institutions 
and  our  methods  of  self-government  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth ; 
and  that,  like  England,  we  should  execute  this  mission  by  ships  and 
guns,  and,  like  her,  should  fortify  our  seaboard  to  resist  aggression.  A 
propaganda  of  armed  force  was  recommended  to  carry  over  the  world 
the  public  principles  of  liberty  for  which  our  nation  stands. 

I,  too,  believe  that  this  nation  has  a  mission  in  the  world,  a  noble 
mission;  but  not  one  to  be  executed  in  that  fashion.  It  is  not  by 
force  of  arms  that  we  may  best  commend  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
the  blessings  of  liberty  and  self-government;  but  rather  by  taking 
millions  from  various  peoples  into  our  own  land,  and  Iuto  giving  them 
experience  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.  Save  we  not  done  that? 
Eighteen  million  strong  they  have  come  across  the  Beas  sinoe  L84€      All 

of  us  have  conic  within  three  hundred  years  ;  and  this  great  nation  bai 
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grown  up  on  this  continental  territory,  believing  in  and  practising  the 
principles  of  self-government,  freedom,  and  peace.  There  is  only  one 
other  means  by  which  we  should  teach  these  principles  to  men.  It  is  by 
example, — by  giving  a  persuasive  example  of  happiness  and  prosperity, 
arrived  at  through  living  in  freedom  and  at  peace.  Never  should  we 
advocate  the  extension  of  our  institutions  by  force  of  arms,  either  on 
sea  or  on  land.  Never  should  we  attempt  to  force  another  nation  to 
adopt  arbitration  or  any  other  method  of  peace. 

I  believe  that  in  all  our  public  schools  and  all  our  colleges  the 
principles  I  have  just  stated  should  be  taught  as  the  true  American 
doctrine  on  this  subject.  One  speaker  at  the  Conference  mentioned 
a  special  subject  in  which  he  thought  instruction  should  be  given 
throughout  our  land.  He  said :  "  We  have  been  taught  in  our  schools 
about  the  battles  of  the  nation  We  have  not  been  taught  about  the 
arbitrations  of  our  nation"  Let  us  teach  the  children  what  is  the 
rational,  sober-minded,  righteous  mode  of  settling  international  diffi- 
culties. Let  us  teach  them  that  war  often  fails  to  settle  disputes,  while 
arbitration  always  leads  to  definitive  settlement.  Let  us  teach  them 
that  what  is  reasonable  and  righteous  between  man  and  man  is  also 
reasonable  and  righteous  between  nation  and  nation. 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 


MR  CLEVELAINTD'S  SECOND   ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  for  the  second  time 
on  the  issue  which  he  had  given  to  the  country  four  years  previous. 
Defeated  in  1888,  though  with  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  in  his 
favor,  in  1892,  in  response  to  an  overwhelming  popular  demand,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  whole  delegation  from  his  own 
State,  he  was  nominated  for  the  third  time,  and  elected  by  an  extraor- 
dinary majority  in  the  Electoral  College,  and  nearly  400,000  plur- 
ality of  the  popular  vote.  He  gave  to  Democracy,  on  the  issue  which 
he  had  set  before  the  country  in  the  crisp  and  ringing  phrases  of  his 
tariff  message  in  December,  1887,  the  most  decisive  victory  it  ever 
won,  and  carried  with  him  a  substantial  party  majority  in  both  Senate 
and  House.  To-day,  on  the  eve  of  another  national  election  as  his 
second  term  draws  to  a  close,  his  party  is  no  longer  in  control  of  the 
Senate ;  the  great  Democratic  majority  has  been  replaced  by  a  still 
greater  Republican  majority  in  the  House ;  yet  the  President  is  still 
the  first  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  party,  while  he  commands  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  country  at  large. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  Administra- 
tion, necessarily  incomplete  and  brief  as  the  limits  of  such  an  article 
require,  may  throw  light  on  this  curious  situation. 


At  the  end  of  the  last  Republican  Administration  the  Treasury 
was  in  distress.  The  gold  reserve  had  fallen  to  the  danger  point ; 
extravagant  appropriations  by  the  Republican  Congress  of  an  unpre- 
cedented amount  had  eaten  up  the  $100,000,000  surplus  of  the  preced- 
ing Democratic  Administration  ;  the  available  cash  balance  had  dropped 
from  $163,000,000  to  $11,000,000,  and  the  head  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  to  declare  that  an  issue  of  bonds,  under  the  Art  of 
1875,  was  necessary  in  order  to  buy  more  gold,  though  both  he  and 
the  Republican  President  shirked  thai  responsibility  and  left  it  for  the 

incoming  President  to  shoulder,   while  they   watched    the  outtlow   of 
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Treasury  gold  from  day  to  day,  hoping  only  to  tide  matters  over  until 
March  4. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Foster's  final  report  in  February,  1893,  sug- 
gests either  fatuous  ignorance  or  culpable  bad  faith.  "  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  general  conditions  affecting 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable,"  were  his  words  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  own  figures  showed  that  his  claim  of  an  apparent  surplus  of  only 
$2,000,000  was  offset  by  contracts  to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000  called 
for  by  Congressional  appropriations,  and  revealed  a  net  loss  of  revenue, 
compared  with  1891,  of  more  than  S42,000,000  in  customs  duties  alone 
under  the  McKinley  Act  then  in  operation.  The  situation  was  critical. 
The  new  Administration  was  face  to  face  with  the  question  which,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  in  his  recent  book '  says,  is  the  most  serious  one  for  a  com- 
mercial people  to  determine, — whether  or  not  we  should  have  any 
standard  of  value  at  all.  Without  recognizing  the  danger,  or  even 
admitting  the  fact,  we  had  been  drifting  away  from  the  gold  standard 
toward  a  silver  basis. 

Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  yield  to  the  pressing  demands  for  an  im- 
mediate extra  session  of  Congress.8  He  quietly  gave  the  country  time 
to  comprehend  the  situation,  recognize  the  specific  evil,  and  so  gave 
public  opinion  a  chance  to  crystallize  in  support  of  his  effort  for 
lial  Legislation,  Time  did  its  beneficent  work.  Even  the  New 
Fork  "Tribune,"  which  at  first  was  doubtful  "whether  the  naked 
pea]  of  the  Sherman  Act  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,"  had  come  to  see,  by  June,  1893,  that  "the  repeal  of  the 
Act  with  which  Senator  Sherman's  name  is  unfortunately  associated 
ii  imperatively  demanded."  Gov.  McKinley,  with  no  padlock  upon 
his  lips  at  the  time,  found  it  i  to  decry  the  Democratic  President 
T:  tion  of  a  remedy,  or  even  the  disclosure  of  his  own  views 

upon  the  subject,  1         refully  avoided  with  characteristic  evasion. 

1  '•  Democracy  and  Liberty.''  By  W(  L.  II.  Lecky.  2  vola.  N.  Y.  :  Long- 
man-. I  .. 

be  action  be  meant  to  take  was  weU  understood.    Before  the  Convention 

of  ii   he  irai  hounded   hy  the  silver  I)emoer;ita  who  offered   to  support 

}iim  if  he  Would  Him  ply  refrain  from  any  »  xpre     ion  of  opinion  on  the  Bubject,  he 

'1  Mr.  S< -liurz,  in  an  Intetl  lew  to  which  I  ;nn  allowed  hy  the  latter  to  refer, 

th.ii  "he  would  declare  him  elf  on  ih<-  monej  question,  whatever  political  con* 

•  <in.  ii'  ■  io  hi   own  fuiun       This  wae  followed  soon  after  by 

th  tier  giving  hk  fiewi,  which  so  many  pcoph-  at  the  time  declared 

him  the  Domination. 
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His  brave  words  were  these,  u  If  it  is  true,  as  the  Administration  boldly 
proclaims,  that  our  financial  distress  is  occasioned  by  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Law  .  .  .  then  why  does  not  the  Administration  convene  Congress 
and  repeal  that  law  ?  '  As  to  his  own  opinions  he  maintained  a  Stoic's 
silence.  A  few  weeks  later  when  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  had  acted  upon  his  suggestion,  he  denounced  them 
both  for  having  "  struck  down  the  Sherman  Law  and  given  silver  the 
severest  blow  it  ever  had." 

In  his  first  Keport,  July  1,  1893,  Secretary  Carlisle  attempted  no 
juggling  with  figures  like  his  Kepublican  predecessor.  He  made  no 
secret  of  the  situation,  and  emphasized  by  his  clear  statement  of 
facts  the  sound  and  honorable  lessons  of  economy  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  preached  in  his  inaugural  address.  The  number  of 
business  failures  for  the  first  half  year  was  without  precedent. 
Equally  unprecedented  was  the  large  proportion  of  assets  to  liabilities, 
which,  as  the  "  Nation  "  pointed  out,  showed  that  there  was  no  general 
undue  inflation  of  values  but  an  accidental  stringency  caused  by  the 
money  troubles.  Senator  Sherman,  u  whose  name  was  unfortunately 
linked  to  the  Act,"  stepped  forward  as  a  champion  of  its  repeal,  so 
soon  as  he  saw  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  announced  that  the  only  reason 
for  its  original  passage  was  the  necessity  of  heading  off  by  it  a  free- 
coinage  bill.  Meanwhile  the  silver  Senators,  emboldened  by  admissions 
of  this  sort,  were  full  of  fight  and  threatened  "  to  tie  up  the  Senate  un- 
til the  terms  of  some  of  its  members  expire,"  in  order  to  get  "  free 
coinage  or  something  akin  to  it."  The  debates  in  the  Senate  showed 
plainly  enough  that  the  silverites  had  been  encouraged  to  assure  their 
constituents  that  the  attitude  of  the  Kepublican  party  meant  free  coin- 
age, just  as  they  are  to-day  encouraged  to  construe,  in  accordance  with 
their  views  and  wishes,  the  ambiguous  language  of  MeKinley  and  the 
Ohio  platforms  of  the  last  two  years.  It  was  quite  clear  that  in  1SSS, 
as  in  1896,  they  counted  upon,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  count  upon, 
the  Kepublican  candidate — no  matter  how  the  platform  might  bo 
worded — not  to  veto  a  free-coinage  act,  should  they  succeed  in  forcing 
one  through  Congress.  It  was  these  disclosures,  which  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion revealed,  that  gave  point  and  meaning  to  Senator  Sherman's 
admission  that  the  party  leaders  "had  no  right  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  vetoing  such  a  bill  upon  President  Harrison"  in  L890. 

On  June  30,  Mr.  Cleveland  issued  his  call  for  an  extra  session  and 
when  Oonj  Convened  On  August  7,  he  .sent   in  his    Message   setting 

forth  the  plain  fads  and  their  logical  deduction — the  repeal  of  the 
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obnoxious  law.  Having  pointed  out  to  Senators  and  members  of 
the  House  their  duty,  he  quietly  withdrew  to  Gray  Gables  and  left 
them  to  do  their  work.  The  Eepeal  Bill  passed  the  House  promptly,  but 
in  the  Senate  it  hung  fire.  Bland  of  Missouri  met  the  Administration's 
challenge  in  the  House  by  the  offer  of  a  substitute  repealing  the  Silver 
Purchase  clause  and  providing  for  free  coinage  out  and  out  Five 
amendments,  all  providing  for  free  coinage  and  differing  only  as  to  the 
ratio,  and  a  sixth,  calling  for  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  Bland 
Act  of  1878,  and  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  "  to  wipe  out 
the  crime  of  1873,"  were  successively  voted  down,  though  on  the  last 
only  a  minority  of  his  party  sustained  the  President,  and  on  Wilson's 
call  for  the  previous  question  the  bill  was  finally  carried,  239  to  109. 

On  August  29,  Senator  Voorhees  reported  the  measure  from  the 
Finance  Committee  with  the  famous  amendment,  tacked  on  to  hold  the 
waverers  and  conciliate  such  of  the  silver  men  as  were  willing,  seeing 
that  immediate  free  coinage  was  an  impossibility,  to  accept  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  in  line  with  their  views,  and  which  they  could  carry 
back  to  their  constituents  as  a  pledge  for  future  enforcement  That 
amendment  declared  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  be  the  con- 
tinued use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  the  coinage 
of  both   "into  money  of    equal,   intrinsic  value,  such  equality  to  be 

ired  through  Internationa]  agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of 
lation  as  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  in  value  of  the 
ins  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  paying  power  of  every  dollar  at  all 
tii:  :  and  pledged  the  efforts  of  the  Government  "  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  tem  of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain,  at  all  times, 
the  equal  power  of  i  dollar  coined  or  Issued  by  the  United  States 
in  the  mar        in  the  paymenl  of  debt 

I  ».'T  this  compromise  arose  the  great  struggle     There  was  no  way 

*tt  debate,  for  the  Vice-President,  when  urged  to  do  so,  would 

not  i  to  refuse  recognition  to  any  Senator  who  might  attempl  to 

hold   the  floor  in   argument  against,  tin-  prnp«»s«'<l  clian-  The  friends 

of  repeal  w  >\ivn<j<-<\.     A  compromise  bill,  making  further  con- 

to  the  Bilver  men,  was  prepared  and  a  rumor  set  in  circulation 
that  it  had  the  approval  of  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  that  enough  Demo- 
enaton  had  been  pledged  to  carry  it,  through,     Bui  the  Presi- 
denl   tood  firm,  and  the  Administration  forces  would  not  yield  another 
inch  beyond  the  Voorhees  amendment 

it,  of  door  the  English  politicians  Bay,  things 

had  been  moving  a  The  currency  famine  of  the.  summer  of  1893 
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brought  into  sharp  relief  the  evils  of  the  situation,  and  the  stern  logic  of 
events  began  to  tell.  The  firm  attitude  of  the  President  had  its  effect 
on  the  waverers  and  the  faint-hearted.  People  sickened  of  the  dilatory 
tactics  of  the  opposition  and  the  weight  of  popular  opinion  upheld  the 
Administration.  On  October  30,  the  Eepeal  Bill  with  the  Voorhees 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  ;  on  November  1,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
House  and  immediately  received  the  President's  signature.  It  was  as 
far  in  the  direction  of  legislative  relief  for  the  financial  situation  as  the 
Administration  could  persuade  the  Fifty-Third  Congress  to  go.  It 
would  pass  no  measure  for  retiring  the  greenbacks,  reforming  the 
currency,  or  providing  for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  replenish  the  gold 
reserve.  Yet  this  one  thing  gave  immense  and  speedy  relief.  It  did 
not  cure  incurable  evils  nor  carry  with  it  all  the  beneficent  results 
which  were  hopefully  predicted.  It  did  not  justify,  for  instance,  the 
rosy  forecast  of  the  "  Nation  "  that  "  the  relief  to  business  interests  would 
be  so  great  that  after  six  months  there  would  be  no  silver  party  in  the 
United  States."  But  so  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  keep  faith,  continue  to  pay  all  its  obligations  in  gold,  and 
so  maintain  the  gold  standard,  business  began  to  pick  up,  credits  were 
again  extended,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  winter  all  the  trade 
journals  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  confident  tone. 

The  issue  of  bonds  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve,  to  which  this  Ad- 
ministration has  four  times  been  driven,  had  been  accepted  as  a  neces- 
sity and  agreed  to  by  the  last  Eepublican,  as  well  as  the  present 
Democratic,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  opposed  by  the  silverites 
who  denounced  the  sound-money  policy  and  the  sound-money  men  on 
both  sides.     Wolcott  of  Colorado  called  attention  to — 

"the  fact  which  has  generally  been  understood  through  both  Houses  of  Congress 
that  both  political  parties,  as  represented  by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury [Foster]  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  [Carlisle],  have  coincided  In 
the  desire  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment  which  was  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  add  to  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  and  to  soil  more 
bonds  .  .  .  the  only  effect  of  which  was  to  make  a  gold  scare  in  N< -w  York  and 
depress  the  market  for  bonds  and  for  securities." 

The  issues  of  $50,000,000  each  in  January  and  November,  1894, 
afforded  only  temporary  relief,  and  the  President  in  his  Annual  Mes- 
sage of  that  year  renewed  the  attempt  to  senuv  the  aid  of  Congress  in 

his  efforts  to  maintain  the  Government's  credit  Again  be  strove  to 
impress  upon  Legislators  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  in  the  continued 

absence  of  statutory  authority  for  cancelling,  upon  their  payment  ID 
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gold,  the  obligations  for  whose  redemption  the  gold  reserve  was  held, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  positive  statutory  orders  for  their  im- 
mediate reissue,  so  soon  as  turned  in.  This,  said  he,  in  a  figure  which 
happily  described  the  anomalous  and  ridiculous  situation  which  still 
obtains,  is  but  "  an  endless  chain  in  operation  constantly  depleting  the 
Treasury's  gold  and  never  near  a  final  rest."  He  reminded  Congress 
that  the  Government's  pledge  to  maintain  the  parity  between  gold  and 
silver  required  us,  in  order  to  keep  national  faith,  to  maintain  the  usual 
gold  reserve,  and  warned  them,  if  they  did  not  see  fit  to  provide  for 
cancelling  the  greenbacks,  that,  so  long  as  "the  endless  chain'1  re- 
mained unbroken,  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  country  kept  its  word 
unbroken,  and,  failing  their  aid,  he  could  again  have  recourse  to  his 
statutory  authority,  and  purchase  gold  with  bonds.  "  The  real  trouble 
which  confronts  us,"  said  he  when  he  renewed  the  attack  in  February, 
1895,  "  is  a  lack  of  confidence,  wide-spread  and  constantly  increasing, 
in  the  continuing  ability  or  disposition  of  the  Government  to  pay  its 
obligations  in  gold."  The  two  issues  of  bonds  already  made  had  real- 
ized more  than  $58,000,000  in  gold  apiece.  Since  the  second  issue 
more  than  $69,000,000  had  been  withdrawn  without  cancelling  a  dollar 
of  the  obligations.  The  Republican  pretence  that  an  increase  of  reve- 
nue would  cure  existing  evils  of  itself  he  easily  disposed  of  by  showing 
that  we  had  a  Treasury  surplus  of  more  than  $63,000,000,  but  not  in 
gold,  and  that  the  $500.ooo.ooo  of  outstanding  obligations,  all  calling 
for  gold,  could  not  be  redeemed  but  had  to  be  reissued,  under  the  law, 

reached  the  Treasury  mill.  Again  he  recommended 
an  issue  of  bonds,  bearing  on  their  face  the  Government's  pledge  to 
continue  its  unbroken  policy,  i  >..  pay  in  gold  On  the  day  the  mes- 
read  Mr.  Springer  introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendation It  was  subsequently  defeated  by  l.'>5  to  162.  The 
Republican  vote  was  more  than  two  toon  inst  the  bill ;  the  Demo- 
crats almo  dy  divided  I  supporting  die  Administration, 
and  98  opposing. 

T  ■"  'lavs  later  (February  17)  Mr.  Cleveland  notified  Congress  of  a 
third  proposed  i  £4  percent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $62,400,000. 
The  alternatn  I  with  the  Belmont-Morgan  syndicate  which  he 

submitted  wai  •  shrewd  object-lesson,  bringing  Into  clear  relief  the 
glaring  absurdity  of  tl        tuation.     Mr.  Borace  WTiite,  in  his  recent 

admirable  work,  pithily   describes  the  transaction  and  shows  how  the 

refusal  of  '  to  follow  Mr.  Cleveland's   recommendation  and 

change  the  ambiguous  word  "coin"  to  the  word  "gold,"  by  which  the 
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unvarying  practice  of  a  succession  of  Treasurers  has  always  construed 
it,  cost  the  Government  more  than  $16,000,000  in  interest,  the  contract 
providing  that  the  syndicate  should  accept  3  per  cent  interest  instead 
of  3f  per  cent,  if  Congress  would  make  the  bonds  specifically  payable 
in  gold — in  other  words  would  only  promise  to  keep  on  doing  what 
it  had  always  done.1  But  Congress  refused  to  let  the  Government 
get  the  benefit  of  its  credit,  and  by  its  refusal  emphasized  a  doubt 
which  has  grown  stronger  every  day  since. 

Of  course  after  the  danger  had  been  met  the  Kepublican  leaders 
carped  at  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  averted.  Senator  Sherman, 
unmindful  of  his  own  operations  as  a  Treasury  official  in  the  past  and 
of  his  own  recent  recommendations,  querulously  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent for  taking  the  helm  in  his  own  hands  and  declared  that  the  nego- 
tiation of  loans  was  the  exclusive  function  of  the  Secretary  and  should 
have  been  managed  by  him  alone.  Instead  of  honestly  congratulating 
the  Administration  for  demonstrating  that  the  nation  meant  to  keep  its 
word,  which  gave  the  bonds  their  value  so  that  their  price  rose  in  the 
hands  of  their  holders,  he  snarled  at  the  contract  as  "  faulty  and  im- 
provident," simply  because  the  syndicate  made  money,  as  though  that 
fact  were  not  of  itself  highly  creditable  to  the  Administration.  He 
seemed  to  forget  the  days  when  his  own  funding  operations  were 
denounced  because  of  his  course  toward  "  favored  "  banks.  An  able 
and  conscientious  official  himself  when  in  office,  he  did  not  have  the 
magnanimity  in  opposition  to  praise  what  he  would  probably  have  had 
the  wisdom  and  courage,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  do  himself. 
Senator  Lodge  joined  for  the  moment  the  chorus  of  silverites  and  popu- 
lists and  denounced  the  transaction  as  "  the  blackest  public  contract 
ever  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States."  Having  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment  to  wait  for  aid  from  Congress, 
the  next  time  the  Treasury  was  in  need  of  gold  Mr.  Cleveland  acted 
promptly,  and  the  bold  and  successful  popular  loan  this  year  of  $100,* 
000,000  was  negotiated  without  difficulty.  When  the  bids  were  opened 
bona  fide  subscriptions  for  above  five  times  the  amount  called  far  were  in 
hand.  It  was  plain  that  the  people  themselves  were  ready  to  back  up 
the  President  in  his  determination  to  sustain  the  nation's  credit. 

•Mr.  White  calls  this  transaction  "a  financial  achievement  without  a 
parallel  in  our  history  an»l  equalled  only  by  the  quelling  of  the  Paring  panic  ui 

1890  by  the  London  syndicate,  with  the  Bank  of  England  at  its  head,*— »u  Moiu  \ 
and  Banking,"  p.  211. 
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II. 

In  his  first  Annual  Message  the  President  called  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Senate  and  House  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  the 
party  had  given  to  the  people  in  the  victorious  campaign  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  Conforming  with  his  recommendations  the  Chairman  of  the 
"Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson,  brought  in  his  bill  on 
December  19,  1893.  It  followed  the  Democratic  principle  of  free 
raw  materials,  providing  for  free  coal,  wool,  raw  sugar,  lumber,  and 
iron ;  reduced  the  duties  on  many  other  articles,  and  made  some  ad- 
ditions to  the  internal-revenue  taxes,  so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of 
revenue  pending  the  adjustment  of  business  to  new  conditions.  On 
January  24,  against  the  President's  judgment  and  advice,  the  Income 
Tax  measure  was  introduced  and  subsequently  incorporated  with  the 
Wilson  Bill.  On  February  1  the  bill  with  this  clause  passed  the  House 
and  on  March  20  was  reported  by  Senator  Voorhees  from  the  Finance 
Committee  with  no  less  than  624  amendments,  providing,  for  the  most 
part,  for  additions  to  the  schedules,  and  restoring  sugar,  coal,  and  iron 
from  the  free  to  the  taxable  list  The  bill,  with  all  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Committee,  passed  the  Senate  and  on  July  3  was 
reported  to  the  House,  with  the  declaration  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  "  of 
all  the  chief  free  materials  provided  in  the  House  bill  only  wool  and 
Lumber  came  back  to  us  undisturbed  by  the  Senate  bill."  The  discus- 
sions of  the  Conference  Committees  showed  that  the  chief  points  of 
difference  related  to  sugar,  iron  ore  and  coal,  silver-lead  ores,  the  iron 
and  steel  schedules,  especially  pig-iron,  steel  rails,  cutlery  and  structural 
iron.     The  widesl  divergence  was  on  the  Bugar  schedules.1 

As  the  two  Committees  went  into  conference  the  President  ad- 
dressed an  open  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  urging  him  to  insist  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  pledges  the  abandonment  of  which,  he  declared,  "meant 
party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor."     Once  more  he  appealed  to  the 

Qocratic  majority  to  be  faithful  to  their  party  policy,  warning  them 

"  that  no  tariff  measure  can  accord  with  Democratic  principles  or  bear 

•  -mi  in*-  Democratic  badge,  that  does  not  provide  for  free  raw  matt 'rials." 

i  &  a  sweltering  Washington  summer  the  wrangle  went 

on.     The  air  was  thick  with  char  •     of  treachery  and  l»:i<l  faith,  the 

ilt  of  private  "  onderstandingB  "  as  to  what  tin-  Democratic  majority 

1  The  House  treated  .'ill  sugars  froo — raw  and  refined*    The  Senate  proposed 

i  10  I- 1  < '  nt  <iuty  on  .-ill  sugar,  a  differentia]  <>f  J  oenf  <>n  refined,  In  addition  to 
r^oen.1  on  su^ar  from  count ri         ring  an  export  bounty, 
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in  the  Senate  would  unite  upon,  and  as  to  what  the  Administration 
would  agree  to.  The  Senate  refused  to  yield  their  amendments  ;  the 
House  refused  to  concur.  At  last  the  House  leaders  held  a  caucus, 
voted  to  recede  from  their  resolution  of  non-concurrence,  and  to  pass 
the  Senate  bill.  Wilson  rose  from  his  place  on  the  floor  to  support  the 
motion.  Worn  out  with  the  long  fight,  weak  in  health  and  broken  in 
spirit  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  the  sturdy  supporter  of  the 
Administration  and  champion  of  Democracy  strove  to  put  on  the  best 
face  possible  and  make  the  most  of  the  situation.  "  This  I  do  believe," 
he  said,  "  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  McKinley  Bill,"  and  with  this 
faint  and  damning  praise  from  the  leader  of  the  majority  the  bill  passed 
the  House — 182  to  106.  The  President's  disappointment  was  profound 
and  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  bitterness  of  his  chagrin.  He 
allowed  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Catchings,  explaining  his  attitude,  he  confessed  "  to  a  feeling  of  the 
utmost  disappointment  "  at  a  result  which,  while  "  a  vast  improvement 
on  existing  conditions,"  presented  such  inconsistencies  that  he  could  not 
approve  it  Of  the  recalcitrants  within  the  party  ranks  he  was  out- 
spoken in  his  scorn,  declaring  that  "  the  livery  of  Democratic  reform 
had  been  stolen  and  worn  in  the  service  of  Republican  protection," 
taking  his  stand  with  those  "  who  have  marked  the  places  where  the 
deadly  blight  of  treason  has  blasted  the  councils  of  the  brave  in  their 
hour  of  might."  The  metaphor  was  a  little  mixed,  but  the  offenders 
knew  who  were  meant  and  their  ears  tingled. 

Congress  adjourned  with  the  Democratic  majority  broken  and  dis- 
organized, the  Republicans  jubilant  over  the  demoralization  of  their 
opponents  and  confident  of  success  in  the  coming  campaign.  The 
election  was  only  two  months  away.  The  popular  verdict  was  prompt 
and  decisive.  The  Republicans  more  than  retrieved  their  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  1892,  regained  control  of  the  House  by  more  than  a  two 
to  one  majority,  and  changed  the  balance  in  the  Senate  once  more  iu 
their  favor,  securing  43  seats  to  the  Democrats'  39.  The  Administration 
had  done  its  best  for  the  party  and  the  people  ;  the  people  wore  de- 
frauded of  the  fruits  of  a  Democratic  victory  in  the  last  national 
campaign,  and  the  party  as  a  whole  paid  the  penalty  for  the  default 
of  a  few. 

in. 

The  question  of  the  proposed  annexation  oi  Hawaii,  whiob  met  the 
President  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  Administration,  was  one  oi  the 
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most  momentous  issues  which,  ever  arose  in  our  foreign  relations,  or  in- 
deed in  our  whole  history.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  that  long 
controversy,  the  facts  about  which  there  is  no  dispute  are  that  the  Ha- 
waiian revolution  of  January,  1893,  the  deposition  of  Liliuokalani,  and 
her  forced  submission  were  encouraged  and  made  possible  by  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States  Minister  Stevens.1  Before  a  blow  had  been  struck 
or  a  shot  fired  a  company  of  marines  was  landed  from  the  United  States 
man-of-war  "  Boston,"  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  American  citizens,  though  they  were  marched 
away  from  the  resident  and  business  quarter  and  stationed  in  a  position 
to  command  the  palace  and  the  government  buildings,  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  persons  and  property  which  they  were  supposed  to  be 
guarding.  Under  protest,  and  declaring  that  she  "yielded  to  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  United  States  Government,"  the  queen  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  made  a  proclamation  declaring  the  establishment  of  a 
"  provisional  government "  pending  negotiations  with  the  United  States, 
and  immediately  sent  off  a  despatch  with  the  triumphant  announce- 
ment,— "  The  Hawaiian  pear  is  now  fully  ripe,  and  this  is  the  golden 
Lour  for  the  United  States  to  pluck  it."  The  whole  thing  was  an 
affair  of  two  or  three  days.  The  "  Committee  of  Safety,"  as  the  revo- 
lutionists first  called  themselves,  was  organized  on  Saturday,  January 
14.  On  Monday,  the  16th,  the  United  States  marines  landed;  on  the 
17th  the  provisional  government  was  recognized  by  our  minister ;  and  on 
19th  the  commissioners  -ailed  for  this  country  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 
They  reached  Washington  on  February  3,  had  an  interview  at  the 
State  Department  on  the  following  day;  on  the  14th  the  annexation 
Bchemi  1  to  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  on 

the  15th  !  The  matter  wbb  fortunately  delayed  over  the  4th  of  March. 
On  the  0th  the  new  President  promptly  recalled  the  treaty,  and  soon 
aft'  t,  Mr.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  formerly  head  of  tlie  House  Com- 

mit'       ,  Foreign  Affair  cial  Commissioner  to  Hawaii  to  examine 

and  report  upon  the   EaC  Armed  with  full  authority,  but  cautioned 

•   iny  interfe.         with  the  right  of  the  Hawaiians  to  settle  their 
own  affair    C  toner  Blount  reached  the  islands  on  March  29. 

1  s*  an  appointee  of  Blaine,  his  former  partner  In  the  "  Kennebec 

Journal."    Be  leenia  to  hare  Imbibed,  and  attempted  to  carry  out,  the  views  of 

the  late  Republican  Secretary  of  State.    Blaine  said  In  1881,  when  a  member  of 

neld'i  Cabinet,  that  u  Bawail  ar;n  part  of  tin-  pron-rthc  and  commercial  aja- 

i  of  the  Dnited  State  ."  and  In  1892  declared,  "  I  consider  the  acquisition  of 

>  great  Importance  thai  I  cannol  conceive  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion being  refund." 
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Two  days  later  lie  hauled  down  the  United  States  flag,  ended  the 
"  protectorate,"  and  ordered  the  marines  back  to  their  ship. 

On  October  18,  Secretary  Gresliam  recommended  that  the  treaty 
be  not  submitted,  set  forth  the  facts,  and  drew  from  them  the  unavoid- 
able conclusion  that  the  provisional  government  had  been  established  by 
the  act  of  the  American  minister  and  the  uncalled-for  intervention  of  our 
troops.  Up  to  this  point  the  reasoning  and  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion had  been  in  the  highest  degree  dignified,  magnanimous,  and  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  uniform  policy  of  our  Government  and  the  most 
advanced  principles  of  international  law.  But  the  next  step  was  a 
blunder.  Acting  upon  the  assumption  that  the  continued  existence  of 
the  provisional  government  was  due  wholly  to  the  belief  that  a  loyalist 
uprising  would  be  followed  by  a  military  demonstration  on  our  part,  the 
Secretary  of  State  asked,  "  Should  not  the  great  wrong  done  to  a  feeble 
but  independent  state  by  the  abuse  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  be  undone  by  restoring  the  legitimate  government  ? '  The 
answer  to  this  question  and  the  further  duty  of  our  Government  were 
precisely  opposite  to  what  Mr.  Gresham  evidently  assumed.  His  sub- 
sequent action  upon  this  assumption — the  only  serious  mistake  during 
his  whole  administration,  which  he  conducted  in  every  other  instance 
with  a  tact,  wisdom,  and  dignity  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors 
— placed  the  Government  in  a  false  and  embarrassing  position,  from 
which  only  the  stupid  obstinacy  of  the  queen  and  her  advisers  gave  us 
the  lucky  chance  to  withdraw.  Carried  away  by  their  sense  of  the 
gross  injustice  which  had  been  done,  both  the  President  and  Mr. 
Gresham  failed  to  recognize  the  sad  fact,  as  true  in  the  intercourse  of 
nations  as  in  the  relations  of  men,  that  there  are  wrongs  which  can 
never  be  wholly  righted,  a  status  quo  which  can  never  be  wholly  re- 
newed, however  magnanimous  and  anxious  for  restitution  the  offender 
may  be.  Because  we  had  wrongly  interfered  to  depose  a  queen  did 
not  justify  us  in  a  wrongful  interference  to  reinstate  her. 

The  plain  implication  to  be  drawn  from  the  language  whioh  Mr. 
Willis,  who  in  the  meantime  had  succeeded  Mr.  Blount,  was  instructed 
to  use,  was  that  if  the  queen  should  "grant  full  amnesty  to  all  who 
participated  in  the  movement  against  her"  the  United  States  would  haul 
its  aid  to  put  her  back,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  armed  foroe. 
Fortunately  for  us  the  queen  refused  to  give  this  pledge  ;  the  leaders 
of  the  provisional  government  declared  that  thej  would  fight  for  their 
newly-acquired  rights,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  able  to  retrieve 
his  mistake  by  telegraphing  to  the  minister  Instructions  to  insist  on 
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the  promise  of  complete  amnesty,  adding  the  caution  that  "  should  she 
ask  whether,  if  she  agreed,  active  steps  to  reinstate  her  would  be  taken, 
then  he  was  to  answer  that  the  President  could  not  use  force  without 
the  authority  of  Congress."  In  his  Message  reviewing  the  facts,  in  De- 
cember, 1893,  the  President  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  right  to 
compensation  and  the  duty  of  reinstatement,  and  wrongly  insisted  upon 
the  latter.  But  the  queen's  refusal  to  accept  his  conditions  forced  him 
to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  Congress,  and  both  Houses,  after  pass- 
ing sound  resolutions  approving  the  principle  of  non-intervention  and 
pronouncing  annexation  or  a  protectorate  inexpedient,  let  the  matter 
drop.  The  blunder  was  as  nothing  weighed  against  the  noble  service 
which  the  Administration  rendered  by  its  prompt  action  in  saving  the 
country  from  the  incalculable  dangers  and  far-reaching  consequences  to 
which  we  were  all  but  committed  by  the  Republican  President  and 
Secretary  of  State.  The  future  student  of  American  history  who  reads 
of  their  extraordinary  attempt  to  revolutionize  our  national  policy  by 
the  incorporation,  as  part  of  our  body  politic,  of  the  territory  and  in- 
habitants of  a  group  of  islands  two  thousand  miles  away  from  our 
extreme  western  coast,  without  warning,  without  an  examination  of  the 
facts,  and  almost  without  debate,  will  lay  little  stress  on  the  later  error 
of  the  Democratic  President  who  Bayed  us  from  all  this,  and  whose  mis- 
take wafl  after  all  only  a  mistake  of  methods  from  the  consequences  of 
which  we  luckily  escaped 

cretary  G  bam,  after  successfully  concluding  the  treaty  with 
Japan,  negotiating  and  completing  a  treaty  with  China  and  coming  to 
an  aent  with  Great  Britain  by  which  the  protectorate  on  the 

Mosquito  <  i  up  died  on  May  28,  L895.    I  Lis  death  was  a 

heavy  !  to  the  Administration  and  the  country  ;  and  the  changes  in 
th<  Cal  •'  which  followed  were  not  changes  for  the  better.  They  took 
from  the  head  of  the  law  department,  to  make  of  him  Secretary  of 
entious,  hard-headed,  able  lawyer,  a  man  Beemingly  in- 
clined 1"  treat  with  bull-dog  contempt  the  ordinary  amenities  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  and  to  carry  <>n  the  business  <>f  his  office  with  tin;  tone 
of  an  er  u  claiming  everything  in  sight"    Lord  Palmer- 

that  there  wen-  few  matters  of  state  which  could  not 

:ti\'j<-<\  hetter  l>v  a  f  ji*n<  1 1  \-  note  than  by  a  forma]  despatch.  Mr. 
Olney  think  that  due  persona]  and  national  self-respect  re- 

quires thai  he  should  on  all  <  el  his  f<>"t  down  hard,  with  a 

Indifference  to  other  people's  feet  and  their  tender  spots-  a  good 
ol«l  P  iritan  trait  for  which  <<>uu-  of  the  historic  characters  of  the  mosl 
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famous  city  in  New  England  are  not  wholly  undistinguished.  There  is 
such  a  thing,  especially  in  negotiation,  as  doing  the  right  thing  in  the 
wrong  way.  To  "  protest  against  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  British 
Guiana  in  derogation  of  the  rights  and  against  the  will  of  Venezuela," 
to  reassert  in  firm  and  dignified  language  the  time-honored  doctrine 
"  consecrated  by  well-nigh  a  century  of  observance,"  and  finally  to  pro- 
pose a  submission  to  arbitration  of  the  whole  controversy, — were  surely 
right  and  proper  things  to  do.  They  asserted  no  claim  to  which  we  had 
no  title,  gave  a  plain  but  not  unfriendly  warning,  and  above  all  not  only 
left  open  but  suggested  a  method  of  settlement  honorable  to  all  parties 
and  in  accordance  with  what  people  in  the  highest  rank  of  civilization 
are  coming  more  and  more  every  year  to  regard  as  consistent  with  "the 
true  grandeur  of  nations."  But  to  boastfully  declare  that  "  to-day  the 
United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent  and  its  fiat  law 
.  .  .  because  its  infinite  resources,  combined  with  its  isolated  position, 
render  it  master  of  the  situation  and  practically  invulnerable  as  against 
any  or  all  other  powers  "  was  surely  a  way  of  expressing  one  of  the  tenets 
of  our  policy  which  had  not  been  called  in  question,  to  whose  form  at 
least  exception  might  be  taken,  not  only  because  of  its  vulgar  bragga- 
docio, but  possibly  on  the  ground  of  actual  fact.  And  to  demand  in 
peremptory  language  "  a  definite  answer  "  was  to  commit  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  in  a  far  more  ticklish  matter  the  same  error  into  which 
we  stumbled  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  Hawaiian  business,  when  our  rep- 
resentative was  instructed  to  declare  in  sharp  and  positive  terms  what 
the  President  "  expected  '  the  provisional  government  to  do.  It  im- 
plied a  threat.  Gentlemen  in  their  intercourse  with  other  gentlemen, 
and  first-class  powers  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  do  not  use 
threats,  except  in  the  last  resort  and  when  a  peaceful  settlement  is  out 
of  the  question.     Even  then  it  is  better  to  strike  without  threatening. 

Once  more,  however,  the  deus  ex  machina  who  seems  ever  hovering 
over  the  stage  of  American  diplomacy  descended  from  the  flies.  By 
the  purest  chance,  far  less  offensive  language  used  by  the  head  of  an- 
other nation  in  an  entirely  different  matter,  caused  England  to  flame 
with  wrath  from  shore  to  shore  at  the  very  moment  when  her  nnresent- 
fnl  treatment  of  our  overbearing  tone  was  causing  some  short-sighted 
folk  to  say  that  the  old  Mnglish  spirit  was  cowed.  When  at  the  mere 
hint  of  German  interference  all  England  Bared  up,  people  on  this  side 
of  the  water  began  to  realize  thai  while  Great  Britain  might  put  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  "bounce"  and  swagger  from  as,  she  would  resent 
with  all  the  old-time  spirit  aggressions  from  any  other  quarter;  and  we 
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began  to  admit  that  ties  of  kinship  counted,  and  that  to  have  kindred 
institutions,  a  common  history,  to  be  "brothers  speaking  the  same  dear 
mother  tongue,"  meant  something,  after  all. 

The  sober  second  thought  of  the  nation  has  worked  its  beneficent 
results.  Out  of  all  the  loose  and  foolish  talk  of  war  the  Plan  of  Peace 
has  come — a  peace  to  be  guaranteed  and  made  permanent  by  the  labors 
of  those  whose  activities  have  been  stirred  to  renewed  efforts  by  the 
very  events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  who  would  give 
their  labors,  and  their  lives  if  need  be,  to  see  their  nations  join  hands 
and  take  the  first  step  in  the  next  great  advance  along  the  long  road 
from  barbarism  to  the  highest  civilization  of  which  the  human  race  is 
capable. 

IV. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  record  as  a  civil  service  reformer  both 
as  Governor  and  President,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form and  his  letter  of  acceptance,  the  votes  of  1892  had  hardly  been 
counted  before  the  office-seekers  began  to  swarm.  So  severe  became 
the  pressure,  so  incessant  the  demands  upon  his  time  at  a  period  when 
questions  relating  to  his  future  policy,  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet, 
and  the  settlement  of  his  private  affairs  required  every  moment  he 
could  give  to  them,  that  he  was  forced  to  issue  an  address  demanding 
to  be  let  alone,  and  warning  those  who  persisted  that  their  encroach- 
mei  )  his  privacy  would  defeat  their  own  ends;  for  he  declared 

that  not  only  would  he  pay  no  attention  to  their  appeals,  but  the  fact 
that  they  made  them  at  this  time  and  in  this  way  would  be  taken  as  a 
presumption  I  QSt  them.  This  sharp  admonition  had  a  whole- 
some* effect  and  the  President-elect,  instead  of  spending  his  days  in 

r-jiarm aging    the    merits  of   tins    man    for    postmaster    at     Podunk    and 

of  that  one  for  consul  at  E£otung,  was  permitted  to  devote  his  time  to 
the  consideration  of  Buch  minor  matt  currency,  the  tariff,  and 

foreign  affaii       Upon  taking  office  he  renewed  bis  pledges  of  fealty  to 

i  by  the  besl  earnest  be  could  give,-  in  urging  Theo- 
dore i:  it  to  remain  upon  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  in 
the-  publication  of  what  was  appropriately  called  "The  Second  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,"  in  which  he  besought  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives not.  to  introduce  constituents  during  the  hours  set  apart  for 
talki:  itb  him  on  public  bu  In  the  matter  of  civil  service 
reform  (        ress  gave  to  the  President  hut  a  half-hearted  support.     It 

■  >  adopt  resolutions  denouncing  the  other  party  for  their 
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"scandalous  prostitution  of  public  office  to  partisan  ends,"  and  pledg- 
ing their  own  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  reform  system, 
but  quite  another  thing  for  individual  members  of  Congress  to  refrain 
from  nagging  the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments  for  places. 
It  was  true,  as  the  President  said,  that  "the  law  embodying  this 
reform  found  its  way  to  our  statute  book  more  from  fear  of  popular 
sentiment  in  its  favor  than  from  any  love  of  reform  itself  on  the  part  of 
legislators  "  ;  and  the  words  of  his  Message  were  emphasized  by  the 
captious  spirit  with  which  Congress  refused  to  grant  sufficient  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  Commission,  and  once  even  struck  off  the  appro- 
priation altogether,  though  it  repented  of  its  petty  spite  next  day  and 
restored  the  item. 

The  President  was  hampered,  too,  by  what  he  once  impatiently 
called  "  the  querulous  impracticability  of  many  self -constituted  guard- 
ians "  of  the  reform,  whose  "  vagaries  and  sublimated  theories  "  tried  his 
temper  pretty  severely.  There  were  times,  too,  when  Mr.  Cleveland's 
own  appointees  seemed  likeliest  of  all  to  discredit  the  system.  Mr. 
Quincy,  the  Boston  civil  service  reformer,  found  the  minor  consul- 
ships so  clogged  with  Republican  driftwood,  and  started  in  so  vigor- 
ously to  get  things  clear,  that  the  inevitable  result  followed.  Starting 
in  with  the  undoubted  intention  of  replacing  incompetent  Republicans 
by  competent  Democrats,  he  was  soon  carried  off  his  feet  and  ended 
by  finding  himself  driven  to  the  wall  and  unable  to  make  any 
defence  to  the  charge  of  "looting  the  consular  service,"  other  than 
the  plea  that  any  other  course  would  have  disrupted  the  party  and 
prevented  other  and  greater  reforms  to  which  the  Administration  was 
pledged. 

When  Mr.  Whitney  succeeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
appoint  as  minister  to  Italy  a  gentleman  who,  though  of  ample  means 
and  leisure,  had  never  been  connected  with  public  life  or  concerned  in 
politics  except  to  the  extent  of  a  generous  campaign  subscription,  and 
was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  country  at  large,  both  "  Harper's 
Weekly"  and  the  "  Evening  Post"  dropped  their  arms  in  despair  and 
the  latter  declared  that  the  President  "had  given  his  own  reputation  a 
blow  from  which  it  could  never  recover." 

While  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  hesitate  to  express  openly  his  disap- 
probation of  the  choice,  by  the  party  leaders  in  his  own  State,  oi  Mr. 
Murphy  for  United  States  Senator,  he  took  no  steps  to  defeat  their 
action,  or  to  aid  those  who  were  supposed  to  he  his  particular  friends 
in  their  continuance  of  the  light  against  the  State  machine     In  this 
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way  both  sides  were  angered.  But  when  he  recognized  the  "  regular  " 
Democratic  organization  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  appointment 
of  some  Tammany  men  to  office,  there  were  loud  and  bitter  complaints 
from  some  of  the  President's  staunchest  supporters  that  he  had 
deserted  his  friends  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  The  New  York 
"  Nation  "  said : — 

"  The  President  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  disarm  hostility  or  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  friends.  He  is  not '  magnetic,'  and  if  we  said  he  had  winning 
manners  we  should  depart  widely  from  the  truth.  Ever  since  he  came  into  office 
he  has  almost  studiously  ignored  his  chief  supporters  of  1884, 1888,  and  1892.  He 
has  not  sought  their  counsel,  and  he  has  apparently  tried  to  forget  that  they  ever 
served  him." 

Spretce  injuria  formce  ?  It  may  be  true  that  a  positive  and  decided 
stand  by  the  Administration  in  1893  might  have  saved  the  party  in 
his  own  State  from  the  awful  follies  that  have  dragged  it  from  a 
position  of  complete  supremacy  to  the  overwhelming  defeats  from 
which  recovery  seems  still  so  far  away.  Yet  those  who  blamed  the 
President  for  failing  to  act  at  that  time  forgot  that  to  justify  Presi- 
dential interference  in  State  politics,  no  matter  how  laudable  the 
purpose,  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  opposed  to  Democratic  principles, 
and  invariably  disastrous  in  the  long  run. 

In  his  annual  address  before  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association 
in  December,  1894,  Mr.  Schurz  declared  that  the  hopes  that  Cleveland 
"  would  abstain  from  changes  in  the  service  not  required  by  the  public 
int.  had  Dot  been  fulfilled,"  although  admitting  that  " excepting 

headlong  overturning  of  the  consular  service,  the  changes  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  Less  rapid  than  under  the  preoeding  Administration." 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  spite  of  Lukewarm  ( 1« »n<_' i        >,  hostile 

ilsmen,  and  disappointed  friends,  went  steadily  ahead,  lie  revolu- 
tionized a  whole  department  in  the  interests  of  the  reform  system  by 
instructing  P<         iter-General  Bissell  to  consolidate  the  smaller  offices 

h  the  principal  on<  Ijoinine;,  so  as  to  make  them  branches  and 
bring  them  under  civil  service  rul<        The  Postmaster-Genera]  himself 

department  out  of  polities  and  recommended 

the  j»a.-.«-a;M-  of   a  law   withdrawing   the   fourth  elass   postmasters  (about 

►00  m   Dumber)   from  the  Lisl  <>f   Presidential  appointments,  and 

placing  them  on  the  competitive  list  Congress,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
hi  I  upon  the  tion, 

Reform  l-!»i  was  ended  the  President  brought  within  the  operation 

of  the  r<  form  more  than  .">.«»<)()    plfl  D    the  Treasury,   Post  Ollice,  In- 
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terior  and  Agricultural  Departments  ;  by  the  end  of  1895  he  had 
added  about  4,000  more,  and  in  those  two  years  had  transferred  to  the 
competitive  list  3,048  offices  besides.  By  December,  1895,  he  had 
added  to  the  competitive  list  12,646  places — 9,598  by  original  classifi- 
cation and  3,048  by  transfer  from  the  exempted  list.  In  the  consular 
bureau  the  President  and  Mr.  Olney  have  effected  a  radical  and  splen- 
did change,  bringing  within  the  civil  service  rules  all  the  consulships 
under  $2,500  a  year — 196  out  of  320  ;  and  the  selection  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  a  Commission  in  sympathy  with  the  reform  was  a 
pledge  for  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

When  Mr.  Schurz  delivered  his  next  annual  address  in  December, 
1895,  he  was  able  to  assure  his  gratified  audience,  amidst  the  applause 
of  reformers  from  all  over  the  United  States,  that  "  he  believed  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  be  determined,  as  to  the  extent  of  classification,  to 
leave  to  his  successor  little  or  nothing  to  do  that  can  be  done  by  Execu- 
tive action  alone."  Finally,  it  will  be  seen  how  well  this  hope  has  been 
justified  by  a  reference  to  the  President's  order  of  May,  1896,  which 
rounds  and  completes  the  work  of  his  Administration  in  building  up 
and  extending  this  reform.  More  than  30,000  offices  are  by  this  order 
brought  within  the  rules — practically  every  office.  "  The  entire  list  of 
positions  at  Washington,  not  filled  through  the  merit  system,  is  reduced 
to  approximately  100,"  said  "  Good  Government,"  the  organ  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  in  its  issue  of  May  15,  1896. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  thus  nobly  redeemed  the  pledges  which  he  gave, 
and  which  his  party  ratified,  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  great  re- 
form. He  put  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  spoils  system,  and  so  far  as 
lay  with  him  to  make  it  so  Presidential  patronage  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Legislation  alone — legislation  such  as  he  urged  Congress  to 
enact — can  complete  the  work,  and  that,  since  the  people  plainly 
wish  it,  they  are  bound  to  get 

v. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  nearing  the  end  of  his  second  term.  Congress,  the 
control  of  which  has  passed  to  his  opponents,  pays  little  heed  cither  to 
his  appeals  for  necessary  legislation  or  to  his  warnings  against  wasteful 
expenditures.  He  has  given  over  expecting  or  asking  for  laws  to  cure 
existing  evils  in  our  financial  system,  and  contents  himself  with  cheek- 
ing extravagance,  and  blocking  crude  and  hasty  legislation  l>v  the 
interposition  of  a  timely  veto.     Every  now  and  then  a  gust  of  reckless- 
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ness  sweeps  over  Congress  and  the  rank  and  file  on  both  sides  break 
from  their  leaders,  join  hands  in  a  log-rolling  raid,  and  "  jam  "  through 
enormous  appropriations  of  public  money  to  be  spent  on  ships  and  fortifi- 
cations, pensions,  rivers  and  harbors,  in  ways  the  Treasury  cannot 
stand  and  the  people  do  not  call  for.  Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
cutting  down  expenses  here  and  adding  to  the  net  receipts  there,  the 
deficit  is  slowly  creeping  up,  while  the  drain  upon  the  gold  reserve  goes 
steadily  on.  The  day  of  reckoning  will  surely  come ;  a  day  when  there 
will  be  an  appeal  from  Congress  drunk  to  the  people  sober.  And  the 
men  on  both  sides,  whatever  their  nominal  party  names  may  be,  who 
have  refused  the  Administration  aid,  flouted  the  President's  warnings, 
and  in  times  like  these,  with  a  wasted  surplus  and  a  falling  gold 
reserve,  have  voted  away  millions  in  extravagant  expenditures,  will 
be  called  to  account 

Posterity  will  not  rank  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  brilliant  statesman.  The 
pages  of  the  historian  will  not  glow  with  stories  of  his  winning  per- 
sonality, his  attractive  magnetism,  his  delicate  tact.  But  when  the  roll 
of  American  Presidents  is  scanned  and  their  careers  are  searched 
through  for  examples  of  diligence  in  business,  steadfast  upholding  of 
party  principle,  sturdy  fidelity  to  party  pledges,  rigid  economy  of  the 
public  moneys,  and  a  dogged  insistence  on  national  good  faith  in  the 
face  of  furious  hostility  and  faint-hearted  support, — a  candid  and  grate- 
ful p  ty  will  rank  among  the  very   highest  on  the  list  the  second 

Administration  of  G rover  Cleveland. 

George  Walton  Green. 


STUDIES   OF   NOTABLE   MEN:   BAEON   DE   HIESCH. 

When  the  news  was  flashed  across  the  wires  that  Baron  de  Hirsch 
was  dead  it  caused  a  pang  of  sorrow  over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth — men  stopped  with  hushed  breath  and  heavy  hearts,  and  silently 
paid  homage  to  him  whose  benefactions  circled  the  globe  from  the 
pyramids  to  the  Golden  Gate.  Baron  de  Hirsch  cannot  be  measured  by 
ordinary  standards — his  activity  was  both  varied  and  colossal,  whether 
as  financier,  organizer,  railroad  constructor,  diplomat,  statesman,  man 
of  the  world,  or  philanthropist.  But  as  the  rivulets  run  into  rivers, 
and  the  rivers  empty  into  the  ocean,  so  did  all  these  qualities  culmi- 
nate in  equipping  him  with  the  resources,  power,  and  capacity  of  becom- 
ing the  leader  of  a  gigantic  exodus  of  his  fellow  religionists.  No  man, 
perhaps,  in  our  day  has  by  his  own  efforts  amassed  so  large  a  fortune 
as  he,  and  surely  no  man  in  his  lifetime  ever  distributed  so  large  a  one 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  He  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for  making 
money,  but  more  wonderful  still  was  his  heaven-given  impulse  to  do 
the  most  good  with  it  His  gigantic  enterprises  in  constructing  those 
arteries  of  civilization,  the  railroads,  through  benighted  lands,  through 
Eussia,  Eoumania,  and  Turkey,  brought  him  into  close  relations  not 
only  with  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  with  ministers  and  diplomats,  but 
also  with  the  humblest  hewers-of-wood  and  drawers-of-water,  the  men 
who  plied  the  shovel  and  wielded  the  pickaxe  in  digging  the  road-bed 
for  his  iron  horses. 

A  few  details  of  family  history,  and  a  brief  reference  to  his  numer- 
ous benefactions,  may  precede  a  fuller  consideration  of  Baron  de  Hirsch  s 
philanthropic  aims  and  methods.  He  was  born  on  December  \K  IS31. 
The  Baron's  grandfather,  Jacob  Hirsch,  who  was  born  in  Bavaria  in 
1764,  founded  the  financial  eminence  of  the  family,  was  appointed 
royal  Bavarian  court  banker,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility. 
He  was  a  man  of  generous  nature  and  great  public  spirit,  and  in  him  the 
noble  bias  for  philanthropy,  which  distinguished  his  son  and  grandson, 
was  notably  shown  in  many  charitable  work-.  His  s.voiul  son,  Joseph, 
succeeded  his  father  as  court  banker,  and  by  his  ability  and  ontorpriM 
greatly   increased    the    financial   and  comineivial    iinportanee  of    the 
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family.  King  Louis  IL  raised  him  to  the  hereditary  baronage  in 
recognition  of  "his  fidelity  to  the  throne  and  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  many  useful  works."  His  eldest  son,  Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  after  a  plain  but  sound  education  and  some 
time  spent  in  his  father's  counting  house,  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account  In  1855,  having  previously  married  a  daughter  of  Senator 
BischofTsheim,  he  became  a  member  of  the  banking  house  of  Bischoff- 
sheim  and  Goldschmidt  He  soon  became  the  master  mind  of  the 
bank,  and  from  this  time  onward  his  financial,  commercial,  and  rail- 
road enterprises  were  a  record  of  unbroken  successes  scarcely  paralleled. 
But  in  the  midst  of  these  successes  his  generous  heart  and  alert  mind 
kept  in  close  touch  with  plans,  broadly  conceived  and  skilfully  realized, 
for  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow  men. 

He  was  probably  most  generally  known  and  esteemed  in  England, 
although  he  prized  his  connection  with  Austria- Hungary,  of  which  he 
was  a  domiciled  subject  and  where  he  had  his  chief  place  of  residence. 
His  benefactions  in  England  were  for  the  general  good,  including 
splendid  gifts  to  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.  Vienna, 
Buda-Pesth,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  and  other  cities  also  benefited  by 
the  Baron's  generosity.  The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  an 
association  founded  for  the  education  of  Jews  in  the  East,  has  also 
derived  pr  rapport  from  the  Baron's  munificence.     On  learning 

that  the  funds  of  the  Alliance  had  proved  insufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  schools,  he  |  t««l  a  large  sum  to  supply  deficits,  con- 
tinual his  aid  ;  ral  years  and  in  1889  consolidated  his  donations 
and  replaced  them  by  a  fund  whose  annual  income  of  $80,000  is  used 
in  the  maintenance  of  elementary  and  apprenticing  schools. 

It.  was  in  behalf  of  plans  for  Jewish  emigration  and  colonization, 
ho  r,  that  his  in  earnesi  efforts  were  enlisted.  He  endowed  a 
trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Russian  Jews  who  had  settled  in  the 
United  States,  and  al  tablished  a  colony  of  Russian  Jews  in  the 
I        lian  North  Bis  chief  concern,  .ri-  is  well-known,  was  for  the 

tnenl  of  his  op]  1  ooreligionisl  -  in  Russia 

With  th<  i  of  the  late  ( 'zar  there  came  a  policy  of  reaction, 

de        I  with  the  iiin-sse  of  tin-  nineteenth  century,  but  outstripping  in 

diabolical  purposes  the  barbarity  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  inspirer 
of  this  ungodly  crusad<       dnstfive  millions  of  peaceful,  anoffendin 
and  loyal  subj<   •        the  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
B  i     an  Ortl  Church.    When  asked  how  those  infamous  "May 

laws,"  that  embody  his  policy,  would  rid  Russia  of  five  million  Jews, 
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he  is  reputed  to  have  answered,  "One  third  will  be  driven  into  exile, 
one  third  will  be  forced  to  conversion,  and  one  third  will  die  of  hun- 
ger." This  was  in  1881  and  1882,  and  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
has  been  accompanied  by  pillage,  burning,  and  death.  Baron  de  Hirsch 
was  then  fifty  years  of  age,  engrossed  in  his  many  affairs.  He  stopped, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  in  his  mid-career,  he  marshalled  his  re- 
sources, and  turned  his  active  brain  and  tireless  energy  to  the  problem 
of  reclaiming  his  suffering  coreligionists  from  humiliation  worse  than 
slavery,  from  starvation  and  destruction.  His  first  move  was  to  offer 
to  the  Czar,  through  this  same  Chief  of  the  Holy  Synod,  fifty  million 
francs  for  education  in  Eussia,  to  be  applied  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  race,  hoping  that  the  dissemination  of  education,  mechanical 
and  mental,  would  in  the  end  induce  a  better  condition,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  of  the  Czar's  subjects.  But  Kussian  autocracy  was 
framing  laws  to  limit,  not  to  extend,  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
rejected  the  munificent  offer  unless  Baron  de  Hirsch  would  remove  his 
conditions  and  permit  the  expenditure  to  be  made  as  the  Czar  and  his 
minister  saw  fit.  But  Baron  de  Hirsch  was  too  well-acquainted  with 
Eussian  officials  to  part  with  his  money  in  order  to  line  the  pockets  and 
adorn  the  palaces  of  the  persecuting  Eussian  ministers  of  state. 

The  great  philanthropist  in  his  affinities,  friendships,  and  associa- 
tions was  neither  Christian  nor  Jew — but  cosmopolitan.  Creed  lines 
had  no  significance  for  him.  He  was  already  well-known  for  his  gen- 
erous contributions  in  many  directions  and  for  many  causes.  The 
misery,  and  not  the  race  nor  the  religion  of  the  Eussian  Jews,  attached 
Baron  de  Hirsch  to  their  cause  and  summoned  him,  as  by  a  voice  from 
God,  to  assume  the  colossal  task  of  devising  plans  and  pouring  out  his 
treasures  with  endless  munificence  in  colonizing  them  in  other  lands. 
In  a  magazine  article  published  five  years  ago  he  said  : — 

"  In  relieving  human  suffering  I  never  ask  whether  the  cry  of  necessity 
comes  from  a  being  who  belongs  to  my  own  faith  or  not ;  but  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  I  should  find  my  highest  purpose  in  bringing  to  the  followers  of 
Judaism,  who  have  been  oppressed  for  a  thousand  years,  who  are  starring  fan 
misery,  the  possibility  of  a  physical  and  moral  regeneration? — than  that  I  should 
try  to  free  them,  to  build  them  up  into  capable  citizens,  and  thus  furnish  human- 
ity with  much  new  and  valuable  material?  Every  page  In  tlu>  history  o!  the 
Jews  teaches  us  that  in  thinking  this  I  am  following  no  Utopian  theory,  and  I 
am  confident  that  such  a  result  can  bo  attained." 

Here  let  me  say  in  answer  to  some  evil-disposed  oritios  who,  inoftp- 
able  of  adequately  appreciating  the  magnificent  unselfishness  of  the 
man  and  the  boundless  BOOpe  of  his  philanthropy,  Have  attributed  hill 
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enormous  benefactions  to  the  bereavement  he  had  sutler ed  in  the  death 
of  his  only  son — a  handsome  young  man  of  brilliant  promise, — that  he 
had  begun  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  his  life  be- 
fore this  calamity  had  befallen  him  He  had  for  years  given  annually 
very  large  sums  to  maintain  ordinary  and  trade  schools,  hospitals,  and 
asylums  throughout  Oriental  countries.  He  had  maintained  hospitals 
and  had  given  large  sums  of  money  for  relief  during  the  Russo- Turk- 
ish war,  and  had  sent  one  million  francs  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  for 
charitable  purposes.  He  had  begun  negotiations  for  a  foundation, 
which  was  enlarged  to  some  twenty-five  million  francs,  for  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Galicia  consisting  of  forty  institutions,  wherein 
five  thousand  pupils,  without  distinction  of  creed,  are  being  instructed. 
He  had  hoped  that  his  son,  who  doubtless  would  have  realized  the 
hope  had  he  been  spared,  would  make  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  carry 
forward  and  perfect  his  projected  works  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy. The  loss  of  this  promising  son  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  and 
doubtless  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  and  extending  his  benefactions. 
On  one  occasion  when  it  was  stated  that  Baron  de  Hirsch  had  lost  his 
<ii  and  heir,  he  replied  :  "  My  son  I  have  lost,  but  not  my  heir :  human- 
ity is  my  heir." 

I •"  ...  ring  an  interview,  partly  true  and  partly  not,  a  rumor  was  cir- 
culated that  he  advocated  that  the  Jews  of  Ru  should  abandon  their 
faith  and  become  Christia:  To  correct  this  he  sent  a  reply  to  some 
gent!  in  England,  therein  stating  he  had  hoped  that  he  had  given 

-  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  Judaism  and  to  the  .Jews  to  be 
of  hostility  to  a  people  he  had  defended  with  so  much  spirit 
1  supported  with  his  resource        Profoundly  afflicted  at  seeing  so 

many  of   hi-  iligioi  reduced    to   misery   by   reason   of   religious 

:1  hatred,  he  desired  simply  and  plainly  to  tell  the  anti-Semiti 
tli  cution  intensified  religious  Bentimenti  and  de:        !  the  very 

obj<  oughl        ttain,     11'-  added,  u  Rem<        very  barrier,  ad- 

mit your  Jewish  compatrii  ry   right  and  the  advanti        of 

!  life,  and  I        will  be  more  chances  for  effecting  the  fusion  which 
they  appear  d  of  bringing  about" 

In  p'  og  and  carrying  forward  his  plan  of  relief,  Huron  de 

II n  eh         oopolitan  as  he  vras,  speaking  half  a  dozen  Langu        with 

-s,  and  on   terms  of  intimacy   with   many  of   the   Leading  rulers 

men  of  Europe,  applied  all  his  vast  powers  and  opportunities. 
'1  •   doubt  that  hi-  social  relat         with  princes  and  state 

iji'u,  philosophers,  and  literary  men  were,  in  many  instances,  cultivated 

M 
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as  influential  channels  to  further  his  philanthropic  plans,  just  as  an  am- 
bassador, singly  devoted  to  his  country's  welfare,  utilizes  social  life  to 
advance  interests  committed  to  his  charge.  That  such  was  his  pur- 
pose, and  not  to  gratify  any  personal  ambition,  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  vanity  in  his  nature.  No  appeals  made  to  him  to  set  aside  funds, 
or  to  make  public  donations,  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  monu- 
ments to  perpetuate  his  name,  ever  enticed  him  to  divert  his  money 
from  his  plans  of  philanthropy.  He  was  not  an  ascetic,  but  rather  a 
Sybarita  He  loved  fine  horses,  equipages,  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Whatever  he  undertook  he  did  on  a  large  scale,  whether  as  financier, 
philanthropist,  or  as  an  owner  of  racers.  Even  his  pleasures  contributed 
to  charitable  enterprises.  His  winnings  on  the  turf  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  his  horses,  aggregating  half  a  million  dollars,  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  London  hospitals. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  Baron  de  Hirsch's 
benefactions,  but  the  following  are  probably  the  best  known :  Jewish 
Colonization  Association,  $10,000,000;  De  Hirsch  Trust  for  the  United 
States,  $2,500,000;  Trust  Fund  for  education  in  Galicia,  $5,000,000; 
Fund  for  assistance  of  tradesmen  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  $1,455,- 
000  ;  Fund  for  the  Hungarian  poor,  $1,455,000  ;  Turf  winnings  during 
1891-4,  distributed  for  charitable  purposes,  $500,000 ;  Gift  to  the  Em- 
press of  Kussia  for  charitable  purposes  during  Kusso-Turkish  war, 
$200,000;  Gifts  in  1893  to  London  hospitals  and  other  charities,  $200,- 
000 ;  Gifts  to  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  $400,000 ;  Proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  his  son's  racing  stud,  distributed  among  charities,  $60,000. 
These  alone  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  $22,000,000. 

His  constant  care  was  not  to  overcrowd  the  lands  to  which  his 
army  emigrated — he  did  more  than  all  restrictive  laws  have  done  to 
regulate  the  exodus  and  the  immigration,  to  select  men  who  would 
apply  themselves  to  handicrafts  and  principally  to  agriculture.  He 
had  an  abiding  faith  that  the  Jews  of  Kussia,  if  properly  directed,  would 
again  become  tillers  of  the  earth  as  their  forefathers  had  been  in  Baby- 
lon and  Judea.  He  never  tired  of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of 
directing  the  immigrants  in  these  channels  exclusively,  BO  that  they 
would  become  a  part  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  countries  \\  herein 
they  settled,  and  would  realize  the  promise  of  peace  and  security  con- 

tained  in  the  prophet  Micah:  "But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 

vine  and  under  his  fig  tree  ;  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid.''  These 
views  were  clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  by  Baron  de  ILirBOh  in  TtlK 
Forum  for  August,  1891     Be  wrote  : — 
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u  In  the  lands  where  Jews  have  been  permitted  to  acquire  landed  property, 
where  they  have  found  opportunity  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  they  have 
proved  themselves  excellent  farmers.  For  example,  in  Hungary  they  form  a 
very  large  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  this  fact  is  acknowledged  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  high  Catholic  clergy  in  Hungary  almost  exclusively  have  Jews 
as  tenants  on  mortmain  properties,  and  almost  all  large  landholders  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  industry,  their  rectitude,  and  their  dexterity. 
These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  hid,  and  that  have  force,  so  that  the  anti-Semitic 
movement,  which  for  a  long  time  nourished  in  Hungary,  must  expire.  It  will 
expire  because  every  one  sees  that  so  important  a  factor  in  the  productive  activity 
of  the  country — especially  in  agriculture — cannot  be  spared.  My  own  personal 
experience,  too,  has  led  me  to  recognise  that  the  Jews  have  very  good  ability  in 
agriculture.  I  have  seen  this  personally  in  the  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  of 
Turkey,  and  the  reports  from  the  expedition  that  I  have  sent  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  plainly  show  the  same  fact.  These  convictions  led  me  to  my  activity  to 
better  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  poor  down-trodden  Jews,  and  my  efforts  shall  show 
that  the  Jews  have  not  lost  the  agricultural  qualities  that  their  forefathers  pos- 
sessed. I  shall  try  to  make  for  them  a  new  home  in  different  lands,  where  as  free 
farmers,  on  their  own  soil,  they  can  make  themselves  useful  to  the  country." 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  he  searched  in  every  direction  for 
reliable  and  responsible  agents,  men  who  combined  brain  with  heart 
for  the  work,  especially  avoiding  those  who  clamored  for  lucrative  em- 
ployment, who  stormed  his  door  and  filled  his  mails  with  applications. 
He  cared  not  to  what  religious  sect  such  agents  belonged;  he  wanted 
men,  true  men  of  capacity,  whose  hearts  throbbed  with  philanthropic 
impn  His  most  valued  helpmate  in  all  his  work  was  his  wife, 

with  whom   he  took  counsel    and   tO  whom   he    imparted  every  detail, 

who  read  his  Letters  and  ai         1  in  his  correspondence,  who  accom- 

panied  himin  his  travels  and  shared  his  every  hope  and  encouragement 

— for  discoura       tent  he  never  entertained     Baroness  de  Hirsch  is  a 

remarkabii        man,  kind,  gentle,  accomplished,  and  mosl  simple  in  her 

S  u      a  lad        nntirul  wh<        r  i  be  and  Bpend  i  a  large 

fortune  mmamtaining  schools,  asylums,  and  hos- 

tals,  which  ally  and  directs  with  discrimination  and 

judgment     A.1    (       tantan  f  have  known  her  day  after  day  to 

r  qui  and  tl       are  very   p  or    and 

with  h<    i      I  hands  the  mia        ad  poverty  among  Mohamm< 

Chi    tiai   .  and  .1   f 

I  ntil  his  death  some  ten  jrear       o  one  oi  the  most  efficient  <>f 

Baron  de  11  was  the  Chevalier  Veneziani,  who  installed  a 

unbei        !  !  '-s  in  the  Orient  and  expended  large  sums  of 

for  the   Baron  in  establishing  bospita       homes,  and  sel Is. 

T1      Bar  tal  in  inducing  Hall  Caine.  the  author  of 
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"  The  Manxman,"  to  visit  Kussia  some  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  condition  of  the  peasants  and  lower  classes.  Mr.  Caine, 
it  is  believed,  made  a  report  to  the  Baron,  but  he  was  so  impressed,  or 
depressed,  with  the  sadness  of  the  conditions  he  there  found,  that  he 
has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  write  out  and  publish  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations. Mr.  Arnold  White,  an  authority  on  sociological  questions 
who  has  had  much  experience  among  the  lower  classes  in  London  and 
on  the  Continent,  was  sent  by  Baron  de  Hirsch  on  a  mission  to  Kussia. 
He  selected  Mr.  White  because  of  that  experience  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  in  his  writings  had  shown  himself  rather  prejudiced 
against  his  cause.  The  Baron  wanted  light,  not  sentiment,  to  guide  him 
in  his  vast  plans,  believing  as  he  did  that  permanent  good  is  only  de- 
feated by  the  temporary  expedients  which  sentiment  interposes.  He 
realized  that  colonizing  was  like  planting  trees — it  required  time  to 
bear  fruit;  his  hopes  rested  upon  the  children  of  the  emigrants  and 
upon  the  succeeding  generation.  The  forty  years  in  the  wilderness 
might  be  shortened,  but  not  escaped,  until  the  Promised  Land  should 
give  its  blessings. 

Baron  de  Hirsch's  noble  work  does  not  cease  with  his  death,  but  rests 
on  carefully  planned  foundations,  administered  by  agents  he  chose  in 
the  several  countries.  His  idea  was  that  in  time  the  work  would  be 
self-acting  and  that  the  first  comers,  after  they  were  settled  and  had 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  would  attract  others  to  them- 
selves and  lead  out  more  and  more  of  their  brethren,  so  that  in  another 
generation  Kussia,  freed  in  part  from  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
Jews,  would  learn  to  appreciate  their  economic  value,  or,  like  another 
Spain,  meet  her  deserved  fate  and  become  a  helpless  victim  of  her  own 
intolerance. 

The  Baron  never  took  part  in  politics  in  any  form.  They  were 
not  to  his  taste  ;  he  doubtless  recognized  that  favoring  one  side  would 
array  the  other  side  against  his  project  for  the  relief  of  the  Russian 
Jews.  He  admired  men  with  courage  and  firmness  for  the  right,  and 
when  he  learned  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  election  to  the  Presidency  in  L892 
he  wrote  me  a  letter  expressing  his  congratulations  to  the  country  in 
selecting  as  its  Chief  Executive  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  large  heart, 
who  stood  firmly  upon  his  convictions  as  against  expediency  or  polioi . 

Baron  de  Hirsch  is  the  Napoleon  of  this  great  exodus,  and  for  even 
life  that  great  Liberator  of  the  Jews  of  France  lost  in  his  Russian  cam- 
paign, Baron  de  Hirsch  has  Led  out  two  lives,  whose  children's  ohildren 
will  not  forget  Russia,  but  will  swell  the  ranks  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
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and  in  the  end  will  triumph  where  Napoleon  failed.  There  is  some- 
thing greater  than  autocratic  power  or  the  power  of  armies  or  of  navies 
— and  that  is  the  aroused  indignation  of  the  civilized  world.  Before 
the  altar  of  eternal  right  and  justice  kings  must  bend  the  knee  and 
dynasties  moulder  into  dust : — 

"  For  freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

Oscar  S.  Straus. 
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It  may  seem  to  be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  for  any  writer  to  en- 
deavor to  make  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  a  more  marked  man  than  he 
is  already.  As  I  am  sure,  however,  that  no  success  I  may  have  in 
this  endeavor  will  cause  an  additional  number  of  suspicious-looking 
packages  to  be  sent  him  through  the  mails,  I  shall  frankly  avow  my 
intention  of  trying  to  show  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  a  more 
marked  figure  among  our  leading  historians  than  I  fancy  he  is  at  pres- 
ent. His  successes  as  a  hunter  and  explorer  of  indomitable  energy,  as 
a  fluent  and  interestiDg  writer  upon  these  and  kindred  topics,  and  as  a 
politician  more  anxious  to  secure  pure  politics  than  party  supremacy, — 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  somewhat  militated  against  his  obtaining  proper 
recognition  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  conscientious,  and  illuminat- 
ing historians  of  our  national  career  that  we  have  yet  produced.  And 
it  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  those  qualities  of  the  man  that  militate 
against  his  present  reputation  as  a  historian  are  precisely  the  qualities 
that  give  his  historical  work  such  unique  and,  as  I  believe,  lasting 
value.  No  one  without  Mr.  Roosevelt's  experience  of  pioneer  life  as  a 
hunter,  and  his  ability  to  judge  the  characters  of  men  and  movements 
as  a  politician,  could  possibly  have  given  us  his  masterly  work  on 
"  The  Winning  of  the  West,"  the  fourth  volume  of  which  has  just 
come  from  the  press. '  I  might  go  farther  and  say  that  no  one  without 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  buoyant  patriotism,  his  uncompromising,  if  not  aggres- 
sive, Americanism,  for  which  he  is  sometimes  unduly  censured,  could 
have  written  the  eight  volumes  of  history  and  historical  biography 
that  I  now  propose  to  examine. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  venture  as  a  historian  was  made  in  1S82,  just 
two  years  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  but  not  before  lie  had 
begun  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  efforts  to  purify  New  York  poli- 
tics. He  chose  a  theme  eminently  congenial  to  his  early  developed 
patriotism,  but  somewhat  foreign,  it  would  Beem,  to  the  tastes  that  were 
already  winning  him  reputation  as  a  hunter     a  landsman  parexeeUen 

1  "Tho  Winning  of  the  West,"  Vol.  IV.—  The  Noi  thw. mi  ind  1  ,-uim  in u.  lTl'l 

1807.     By  Theodore  Roosevrlt.     N.  Y.  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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he  undertook  to  write  a  history  of  "The  Naval  War  of  1812."  I  do 
not  know  whether  his  technical  knowledge  of  nautical  matters  was  de- 
rived from  personal  experience  or  not,  but  it  was  plainly  sufficient  to 
make  his  book  take  high  rank  at  once  among  the  treatises  of  its  kind, 
and  his  general  ability  as  a  writer,  here  first  displayed  on  a  considera- 
ble scale,  created  sufficient  demand  for  the  volume  to  warrant  the 
appearance  within  a  twelvemonth  of  a  third  edition  enlarged  by  a 
chapter  describing  Jackson's  victory  at  New  Orleans.  This  added 
chapter  and  certain  remarks  in  the  new  preface  are  more  important  to 
a  critic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  historical  work  than  all  the  rest  of  his  inter- 
esting book,  for  they  show  that  thus  early  the  theme  of  his  greatest 
work — the  career  and  prowess  of  the  western  frontiersman — had  laid 
fast  hold  upon  his  imagination. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  naval  war  proper  seem,  as  has  been 
said,  to  be  technically  satisfactory,  while  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of 
the  author,  whose  love  of  adventure  would  naturally  make  the  theme 
congenial  to  him,  and  his  direct  vigorous  style  carry  the  general  reader 
along  through  what  is  certainly  a  very  glorious  portion  of  our  national 
history.  On  land,  except  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  buoyancy 
might  well  have  flagged  ;  even  Mr.  Henry  Adams's  more  e<[ual>le  genius 

hard  work  to  keep  its  wings  extended  wide  over  what  is  certainly 
tin:  most  disgraceful  period  of  our  national  history.  But  in  dealing 
with  the  great  victory  of  Jackson  and  his  Tennesseeans  at  New  Orleans 
our  author  was  in  his  element,  as  much  so  as  when  in  the  body  of  his 

■  !•:  lie  took  delight  in  exposing  the  mendacity  of  the  British  naval 
torian,  James;  and  so  be  has  given  us  a  chapter  that  must  be  con- 
sulted by  every  student  of  our  history  who  wishes  to  understand  what 

till  the  most  brilliant  teat  of  arms  of   the  nation  whose  self-respect 

it  did  bo  much  t<>  restoi  It  us  perfectly  idle,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  shows, 
to  attempt  t«»  underrate  tli<-  military  genius  displayed  by  Jackson  or 
■hh-ss  cooli  i  and  bravery  of  bis  troops;  and  the  tact  that  the 
battle  was  won  after  peace  had  been  determined  upon  does  not  affect 
in  the  slightest  degree  it         I  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 

Stiit*-.--.      It  WBS  a  ;o-<;it   and   brillianl    Ulttle  wh<  tory  IS  in  itself  SO 

mnlating  and  enthralling  that  we  naturally  forg  ■  its  historian  his 
slight  tnrgidity  of  style,  especial]  I  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  this 
to  be  found  in  any  of  hie    abseqnent  world 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  next  book  described  bis  western  experiem       Etnd 

o   tood  him  in  some         l  when  he  undertook  to  write  the  life  of  the 

West's  mot   typical  ante-bellum  statesman    Thomas   Bart   Benton. 
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Benton's  career  needed  just  such  elucidation  as  Mr.  Koosevelt's 
acquaintance  with  frontier  conditions  could  give  it.  To  the  ordinary 
historian,  hampered  by  eastern  traditions,  the  character  of  the  Boaner- 
gean  Senator  from  Missouri  would  have  been  little  short  of  inexplica- 
ble. His  ponderous  erudition,  placed  at  the  service  of  an  Administration 
which  of  all  others  has  the  reputation  of  having  had  the  least  use  for 
learning  of  any  sort  save  that  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, his  remarkable  capacity  to  be  fatuously  wrong  and  splendidly 
right  within  the  limits  of  a  single  speech,  his  ability  to  remain  for  a 
score  of  years  uncrushed  between  the  millstones  of  North  and  South, 
his  singular  lack  of  humor  and  tact,  combined  with  utter  unselfishness 
and  bravery  whenever  the  Union  was  in  danger, — make  him  a  figure 
thoroughly  puzzling  to  any  one  who  does  not  understand  the  West  and 
the  kind  of  men  it  produces.  Mr.  Koosevelt  does  understand  the 
West  and  so  he  did  justice  to  Benton.  He  had  little  opportunity, 
however,  to  show  his  skill  as  a  biographer,  for  his  book  was  necessarily 
rather  a  study  in  political  history  with  the  career  of  Benton  as  a  guid- 
ing thread.  But  as  Benton's  career  practically  covered  the  momentous 
period  between  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Koose- 
velt had  an  admirable  opportunity  to  show  what  might  be  expected  of 
him  should  he  ever  undertake  to  write  political  history  upon  a  larger 
scale.  The  reader  of  1887  would,  I  think,  have  had  a  right  to  con- 
clude that  such  an  undertaking  would  meet  with  considerable  but  still 
only  partial  success.  He  would  have  concluded  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  be  masterly  in  his  power  to  grasp  and  present  salient  points,  but 
would  at  the  same  time  be  liable  to  fail  to  bring  out  many  of  those 
minor  points  that  serve  to  clarify  and  make  firm  and  consistent  our 
knowledge  of  a  historical  epoch  ;  that  the  very  vigor  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  his  mind  would  cast  a  flashlight  wherever  directed  but  in- 
tensify the  darkness  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  the  impartial  reader 
would  have  perceived  from  this  biography  of  Benton  that  its  aut hot- 
might  easily  in  his  zeal  for  his  own  heroes  and  causes  do  injustice  to 
other  men's  heroes  and  causes;  that,  to  speak  concretely  and  from 
example,  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  understand  Benton's  course  with  regard 
to  the  fight  against  the  Bank,  while  quite  failing  to  oatob  the  real 
explanation  of  Calhoun's  course  with  regard  to  Nullification. 

This   conelusion  would  not   have   been   disturbed   bj  a   perusal    of 

Mr.    Roosevelt's   biography    of    Gouverneur    Morris  which    in    1>sn 

followed  tlic  Life  of  Kenton.  1>V  writing  most  acceptably  the  life  of 
this  secondary  but  still    real  statesman  of    the    Kc\olution    our   author 
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practically  completed  his  survey  of  the  nation's  history  prior  to  the 
civil  war,  and  his  powers  and  limitations  as  a  political  historian  were 
quite  fully  displayed.  He  showed  himself  to  be  thoroughly  capable 
of  grasping  the  true  significance  of  every  great  movement  in  our  his- 
tory and  of  doing  justice  to  our  typical  men  of  positive  opinion  and 
aggressive  action.  He  failed  chiefly  when  he  had  to  deal  with  men 
of  more  or  less  negative  or  critical  opinion  and  of  indirect  action.  He 
could  do  ample  justice  to  Washington,  less  than  justice  to  Jefferson, 
and  positive  injustice  to  Jefferson  Davis,  whom,  by  the  way,  he  accuses 
without  foundation  (in  his  Life  of  Morris)  of  having  been  implicated 
in  Mississippi's  repudiation  of  her  debt  But  these  defects  must  have 
counted  for  little  with  any  reader  capable  of  appreciating  Mr.  Eoose- 
velt's  patriotism,  his  thorough  sympathy  with  the  people  and  compre- 
hension of  the  part  they  have  played  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
nation,  his  utter  lack  of  sentimentality,  and  finally  his  fearless  denun- 
ciation of  all  that  has  been  wrong  or  low  or  weak  in  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  and  in  our  management  of  ourselves.  The  author  of 
the  Lives  of  Benton  and  Gouverneur  Morris  might  in  1888  have  essayed 
such  tasks  as  Mr.  Schouler,  Prof.  M<  Master,  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Rb  have  Bet  themselves,  and  he  would  have  won  laurels  in 

the  competition  ;  but  he  had  already  essayed  a  task  more  congenial  to 
He  had  left  the  devious  paths  of  the  politicians  for  the 
trails  of  the  pioneer  and  the  Indian  through  the  western  wilderness ; 
instead  of  becoming  one  of  a  number  of  methodical  students  of  our 
J  and  social  evolution  in  tl.  ttled  East,  he  was  to  become  prac- 
tically the  sole  historian  of  the  mighty  ViyUcenoanderang  that  passed 
the  Alleghaniea  and  peopled  the  mid-continent 

T  >  volumes  of  "  The  Winning  of  the  West n  appeared  in 

1889;  they  c  ed  the  period  from  L769  to  L788.  The  third  volume 
appeared  is  L 894  and  1         ht  the  narrative  down  to  L790.    The  fourth 

Volume,  which  h;i  i  i.~~ u< •<  1,  ends  with   t h e  expedition  of  Pike 

in  1  807.     Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  work,  so  tar  as  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, begins  with  the  ftr        poized  movements  of  population  beyond 
the  Alleghaniea  and  ends  with  the  discovers'  of  the  Rockies,  thus  in 
eluding  the  foundation  of  the  Wata        and  Cumberland  Settlements, 
of  Ken  •  ad  of  the  aborti  lof  Franklin  ;  the  winning  of  the 

']     ritory  and  il  equent division  into  the  State  of  Ohio 

•I   th  ritory  <»f  [ndiana;  the        iblishment  of  the  Mississippi 

Territory;  and  Anally  the  purchase  and  exploration  of  the  immense 
domain  acquired  from  Napoleon  under  the  name  of  Louisiana!     The" 
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four  volumes  therefore  constitute  a  connected  history  of  the  mid-conti- 
nent during  its  formative  period.  They  have  been  based  upon  special 
research  of  the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  character  and  are  the 
history  at  once  of  a  region  and  of  the  separate  States  composing  it 
From  this  point  of  view  they  need  fear  no  comparison  with  other 
works  devoted  to  the  Northwest,  the  Southwest,  and  the  various  com- 
ponent States.  They  are  full,  accurate,  and  admirably  written,  and 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  possessing  unity  and  comprehensive 
sweep.  They  would  have  a  unique  and  lasting  value  were  this  all  that 
could  be  said  in  their  favor. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all ;  it  is  indeed  the  least  part  of  what  one 
can  and  ought  to  say  about  this  great  work.  Merely  to  have  written 
in  a  pleasing  and  accurate  manner  the  annals  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories enumerated  above  would  have  entitled  Mr.  Koosevelt  to  grati- 
tude, but  hardly  to  admiration.  Critical  admiration  is  not  due  to  the 
annalist  but  only  to  the  historian  who  has  shown  in  his  work  the 
broad  grasp  of  the  philosopher  and  the  keen  intuition  of  the  poet 
And. this  I  claim  Mr.  Koosevelt  has  done  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  his 
"  Winning  of  the  West "  ;  and  therefore  while  I  thank  him  as  a  citizen 
of  Tennessee  for  having  given  me  by  far  the  best  history  of  my  adopted 
State  and  region,  I  thank  him  still  more  as  a  man  and  a  student  for 
having  given  me  a  history  that  enlarges  my  comprehension  of  the 
character  of  the  nation  and  people  to  whom  I  belong,  and  fills  me  with 
emotions  of  pride  and  pleasure  by  unfolding  to  me  the  heroic  and 
noble  deeds  of  the  generations  that  have  preceded  me. 

Now  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  possesses  a  philo- 
sophic judgment  and  an  epical  imagination  ?  He  has  seen  that  the 
history  of  the  West  is  something  more  than  a  mere  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  hunters  like  Boone  and  Mansker,  or  a  narrative  of  the 
guerrilla-fighting  and  State-building  of  a  man  like  Sevier,  or  the  annals 
of  a  people  of  small  frontier  farmers.  He  has  seen  that  the  history  of 
the  West  is  the  history  of  the  movement  of  a  people  which  ran  not  be 
understood  except  in  connection  with  the  similar  movements  that  ha\  Q 
characterized  the  Aryan  race,  ami  especially  the  English  portion  of  it, 
for  centuries  upon  centuries.  Thus  as  a  philosopher  be  brings  the 
history  of  the  mid-continent  into  its  proper  relations  with  European,  or 

rather  with  universal,  history,  linking  the  deeds  of  the  Scotch-Irish  of 
Tennessee  with  those  of  their  forefathers  across  the  ocean  and  with 

those  of  all    peoples   who   bave   ffaged    the  war  of   civilization    against 

barbarism  and   avagery.     Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  true  philosopher  is 
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not  satisfied  with  reading  the  past ;  he  must  interpret  the  present  and 
try  to  fathom  the  future.  So  Mr.  Koosevelt  is  never  weary  of  point- 
ing out  to  us  the  part  the  West  has  played  in  making  the  American 
nation  what  it  is — how  the  axe  and  rifle  of  the  frontiersman  kept  the 
newly  freed  States  from  being  pent  up  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
through  the  jealousy  of  European  powers,  and  how  in  the  fulness  of 
time  the  region  settled  under  the  control  and  auspices  of  the  General 
Government  stood  by  that  Government  in  its  hour  of  peril  and  saved 
the  Union.  The  winning  of  the  West  is  thus  the  winning  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  a  continent  and  of  the  hegemony  of  a  hemisphere,  and  the 
historian  who  has  most  fully  grasped  and  presented  this  idea  is  surely 
one  that  deserves  our  admiration. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  more.  He  has  not  merely  estimated 
like  a  philosopher  the  value  of  the  western  people's  services  to  the 
nation  and  to  humanity;  he  has  like  a  poet  loved  and  comprehended 
and  sympathized  with  the  western  people  themselves.  He  has  not 
fallen  into — indeed  he  protests  times  without  number  against — the 
foolish  error  the  East  lias  committed  of  underrating  and  sneering  at 

West  ever  since  there  was  a  West  to  sneer  at.  Such  fatuity  and 
banality  arc  far  from  Mr.  Roosevelt.  II*'  is  a  man  and  an  American, 
and  nothing  that  is  human  and  American  ifl  alien  to  him.  Himself  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  Tennessee  and  in 
Montana:  himself  a  Northerner  with  intense  Union  sympathies,  he  is 
never  lacking  in  courtesy  and  friendly  feeling  toward  Southerners  of  a 
different  way  of  think-in       He  grows  eloquent  over  Andrew  Jackson, 

.'1  has  the  courage  to  maintain  that   Lee  ifl  the  greatest  military  genius 

tk  produced ;  thus  showing  bis  freedom  from  bias  though 

doing,    perhaps,   air  injustice   t * >    Washington.      His   patriotism  and 
Americanism  are,  however,  ool  ;it  all  of  the  flamboyant  style.     lie 
th  all  their  virtues  the  western  people  have  had  many 
taultsand  some  viees  and  heelers  nol  seels  to  disguise  the  fact     At, 

th'  m-  time  he  Will    not,    imitate  those    historians  who   keep  a  sharp 

s  open  for  the  fail ii      of  all  sections  their  own,     Ee  denounces 

jn        'lie  early  separatist  movements  in  Tenne   se,  bul  he  is  equally 

iphatie  in  his  denunciation  of  th<    Hartford  Conventioners  and  the 

'•  l<  i tli   hell  "   A  l.olitiotii.-t  .      Yet    fairness  and    intelligent  com- 

preh'  i    are    not    so    potent    a  '    •■lit  li  u  i    and    loye    in   enabling  a 

rian  to  do  justice  to  a  people     It  is  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a, 

la:        'id  manly  heart  that  his  imagination  takes  a  poetic  form  and 
tables  him  to  live  with  and  he  one  with  his  characters.     Daniel  Boone 
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is  no  mere  lay  figure  to  him,  but  a  real  man  whose  quaint  clothes  and 
queer  orthography  warrant  no  patronizing  ;  George  Rogers  Clark  is  to 
him  neither  a  Hannibal  nor  a  besotted  Catiline,  but  a  strong  man  who 
in  his  prime  did  a  great  deed  that  helped  to  build  up  a  great  nation. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  able,  then,  to  treat  the  positive  and  direct  characters  of 
the  frontier  people  with  the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  a  dramatic 
poet,  and  he  tells  the  story  of  their  western  migration  with  a  verve  and 
sweep  that  are  truly  epical.  He  has  but  one  rival  in  this  respect — 
Cooper.  The  u  Leather-Stocking  Tales  '  and  "  The  Winning  of  the 
West "  ought  to  save  us  from  the  yearly  infliction  of  an  attempted 
national  epic  ;  but  they  probably  will  not. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  four  volumes  that  constitute  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  chief  title  to  fame  will  not  be  expected  in  an  appreciation 
such  as  this  paper  is  intended  to  give,  but  it  may  be  well  to  pass  their 
main  features  rapidly  in  review.  The  first  two  volumes  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting,  but  the  last  is  nearly  if  not  quite  up  to  their  level. 
The  third,  which  followed  after  a  long  interval  during  which  its  author 
was  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  the  civil  service,  dealt  with  the  least 
picturesque  features  of  the  general  subject  and  needed  condensation. 
The  process  of  excision  might  also  have  helped  a  few  chapters  of  the 
earlier  volumes,  but  on  the  whole  the  latter  contained  little  that  the 
special  student  or  even  the  general  reader  would  part  with.  The 
descriptions  of  the  spread  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  of  the 
French  settlements  in  the  Ohio  valley,  of  the  Northwestern  and  South- 
western Indians,  of  the  primitive  life  led  by  the  borderers  amid  the 
Alleghany  ranges,  of  the  exploits  of  Boone  and  the  "  Long  Hunters  ' 
and  of  Sevier  and  Robertson,  of  the  settlement  of  the  Watauga  country 
and  Kentucky,  and  of  the  various  contests  with  the  Indians  just  before 
and  during  the  Revolution,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
interest  and  little  in  point  of  execution. 

The  opening  of  the  second  volume  is  still  more  interesting  and  dra- 
matic, for  the  exploits  of  George  Rogers  Clark '  would  enliven  the  pages 

1  Clark's  conquest  of  the  Illinois  region,  by  the  way,  is  dismissed  with  a  line 
and  a  half  in  an  otherwise  excellent  school  manual  of  our  history  which  shall  be 
nameless  here.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  method!  of  the  a\  ertge  eastern  his- 
torian, but  it  is  paralleled  by  a  southern  historian's  equally  scaniy  mention  of 
the  services  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  interpreting  the  Constitution.  If  Clark 
had  tin-ashed  a  hundred  Indians  on  the  sacred  soil  ^(  Massachusetts  Of  II  Marshall 
had  devoted  his  energies  tO  Showing  hOW  the  Constitution  might  he  weakened 
and  evaded,  both  would  doubtless  have  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  the  writ 
to  whom  I  allude. 
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even  of  a  historian  of  far  less  narrative  power  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  pos- 
sesses. It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  puts  a  proper  estimate 
upon  Clark's  great  services  to  Virginia  and,  as  it  fortunately  turned  out, 
to  the  nation  at  large.  He  gives  a  whole  chapter  to  the  dauntless  cap- 
tain's campaign  against  Vincennes — to  that  inclement  march  across  the 
overflowed  plains  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  man  who 
admires  pluck  and  endurance  and  the  determination  to  conquer  or  die. 
Compared  with  this  chapter  the  accounts  given  of  the  gradual  peopling 
of  Kentucky  and  the  Holston  Settlements,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Cumberland  Settlement  by  Robertson  (himself  a  pioneer  hero  of  fine 
character  and  ability)  naturally  show  a  slight  decline  in  intrinsic 
interest,  but  the  balance  is  made  even  again  by  the  fine  chapter  on 
the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
ever  done  a  better  piece  of  work  than  this,  and  I  think  that  few  his- 
torians have  surpassed  the  power  of  picturesque  and  vivid  narration 
that  he  here  displays.  As  I  read  it  I  can  see  the  sombre  frontiersmen 
riding  through  the  mountain  gorges  and  I  can  hear  the  sharp  cracks 
of  their  rifles  as  they  surround  the  gallant  Ferguson  and  his  ill-fated 
veterans. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  volume 
needs  condensation.  There  is  a  little  too  much  repetition  of  border 
warfare  and  life — a  criticism  which  I  think  applies  as  well  to  certain 
chapters  of  the  prior  volumes.  Condensation,  too,  might  have  helped 
th<  <:ription  of  the  political  events  in  the  West  between  1784  and 
1790,  which,  h  ive  the  volume  its  chief  and  very  real  value. 

Pot  this  was  the  period  when  the  separatist  movements  for  the  control 
of  the  M  ippi  began,  and  when  men  like  Clark,  Wilkinson,  and 
r  intrigued  with  the  jealous  but  decrepit  power  of  Spain.  It  was 
the  period  of  the  brief  existence  of  that  curious  little  common- 
wealth  of  Frankland,  or  Franklin,  which  has  attracted  an  interest  far 
out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  historical  important  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Mr.  B  velt  treats  these  movements  from  the  point  of 
view  of  nationalist,  but  that  sympathy  with  the  often  sorely 

tried  ba  ten  never  tails  him.     The  reader's  sympathy  some- 

ti:        :'        for  the  dim  tern    statesmen   who  were  utterly 

oblivions  of  the  great  Inter         I  their  western  empire. 

The  fourth  volnr;  once  more  in  the  midst  of  dramatic 

scenes.     \V<-  are  j  St  Clair's  defeat  and  at   Mad  Anthony 

Wayne's  victoi  the  Fallen  Timbei  Then  the  scene  changes  to 
T<  :.  :'l  w<  the  birth  of  the  first  State  formed  from  B 
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Territory,  an  event  which  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  have  just 
celebrated  in  their  centennial  exercises.  Next  we  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  renewed  Spanish  intrigues  and  filibustering  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  backwoodsmen,  and  with  the  operations  of  the  numerous 
swindling  companies  formed  to  speculate  in  the  newly  acquired  and 
ample  territory.  Then  after  a  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  both  being  fast  settled  up,  we  come  to  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Burr's  conspiracy.  Here  Mr.  Koosevelt  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  obliged  to  follow  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  but  he  performs  his 
task  well  in  spite  of  the  limited  space  at  his  command.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  brief  but  graphic  account  of  the  exploring  expeditions 
led  respectively  by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  by  Lieutenant  Pike.  The 
mid-continent  has  now  been  practically  won  and  has  been  settled, 
though  as  yet  sparsely,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi ;  but  there  is  still 
much  for  Mr.  Eoosevelt  to  tell.  The  exploits  of  Jackson  against  the 
Southwestern  Indians,  which  opened  up  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  the 
repulse  of  the  British  from  New  Orleans,  the  gradual  settlement  of 
Missouri  and  of  the  Northwest,  the  brave  deeds  of  Houston  and  his 
comrades  in  Texas,  the  Mexican  war  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  rush  to  California,  the  partition  of  Oregon,  the  settling  of  the 
Great  Plains,  the  migrations  of  the  Mormons,  the  attitude  of  the  West 
toward  slavery  and  the  Union,  and  finally  the  linking  together  of  the 
uttermost  edges  of  the  Continent  by  railroads  and  continuous  settle- 
ments— are  topics  that  may  be  expected  to  enliven  the  four  future 
volumes  of  his  noble  and  sustained  work. 

But  while  we  are  looking  to  the  future  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  the 
author's  attention  to  a  few  points  with  regard  to  the  style  and  general 
arrangement  of  his  work  that  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  themselves 
upon  a  careful  reader  who  goes  straight  through  the  volumes.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  obvious  that,  although  this  is  the  day  of  long  historic 
the  mass  of  readers  will  be  deterred  from  undertaking  the  perusal  of 
"The  Winning  of  the  West"  on  account  of  its  length.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  volumes  that  every  American 
who  makes  any  pretension  to  being  a  reading  man  ought  to  know. 
The  conclusion  is  plain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ought  BOOner  or  later  to 
give  us  a  one-volume  history  of  the  great  movement  he  is  deecribu 
He  is  the  only  man  thoroughly  competent  to  abridge  his  own  work,  or 
rather  he  is  the  only  man  competent  to  give  us  a  new  but  briefer  work 
covering  the  same  field;  for  an  abridgment  is  generally  a  poor  atYair. 
This  new  work    Qeed  not  interfere  ftt   all   "ith   the   usefnlm         •'"   the 
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more  monumental  history,  for  the  latter  will  always  be  needed  by  the 
student  and  by  the  man  of  letters.  But  when  new  plates  are  required 
for  the  larger  work  a  slight  amount  of  recension  and  condensation  will 
prove  advantageous  as  regards  both  matter  and  style.  Mr.  Eoosevelt, 
as  I  have  said,  writes  with  a  force  and  a  fluency  that  carry  even  the 
critical  reader  away,  but  his  style  not  infrequently  shows  traces  of 
hurry.  Too  great  use  of  the  split  infinitive  and  an  occasional  ambig- 
uity resulting  from  carelessness  in  the  use  of  pronouns  are  faults  that 
may  be  corrected  easily  without  the  loss  of  a  particle  of  the  sincerity 
and  force  that  give  his  style  its  marked  and  attractive  individuality. 

I  make  these  criticisms  the  more  willingly  because  I  think  that  when 
he  is  at  his  best  Mr.  Eoosevelt  writes  as  well  as  any  man  need  desire 
to  write,  who  is  not  aiming  at  that  elusive  glory  of  being  considered  a 
master  of  style.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze  the  impression  made  by  a  rapid  read- 
ing of  the  chapter  describing  the  fight  at  King's  Mountain.  The  effect 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  brief  sentence — You  are  at  the  battle.  Surely 
thi3  is  a  better  test  of  the  quality  of  a  man's  style,  than  can  ever  be  fur- 
nished by  minute  rhetorical  analysis,  which  would  I  suspect  convict 
Mr.  Roosevelt  of  offences  at  which  a  pedant  would  shake  his  head. 
]>ut,  u  every  reader  of  this  article  may  not  be  able  to  turn  at  once  to 
the  chapter  referred  to,  1  shall  allow  myself  the  pleasure  of  making  a 
quotation  which  will  serve  Dot  only  as  a  sample  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

•   but  all  an  illustration  of  his  habit  of  linking  the 

history  of  the  West  with  that  of  the  world.     Be  is  describing  in  the 
.id  chapter  of  bia  third  volume  the  life  of  the  British  officers  at 
•  frontier  j         and  he  continues  : — 

••  But  the  Important  j»  tople  were  the  army  officera    These  wen  Imperious, 

aiil'-.  resolute  men,  irell-drilled,  and  with  a  high  military  standard  of  honor.    They 

upheld  with  jealous  }>ri<  l«  •  tho  reputation  of  an  army  which  in  that  century  proved 

tin  and  again  that  on  stricken  fields  do  soldiery  of  continental  Europe  could 

it,    Ti         on  a  uniform  which  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  has 

been  better  known  than  any  other  wherever  the  pioneers  of  civilization  tread  tin* 

irld'i  waste  spaces  or  fight  their  waj  to  the  orerlordahip  of  barbarous  « ina  pi  res; 

a  unif'.riM  I.  ii-.-a  ii  toihi-  ^»uth<r/i  and  thf  nort  hern  heinisplnres,  thee;i  ,t.in  and  tli(« 
'•••  <  t<rn  'ontinent  ,  and  all  tin-  i  lands  of  th  •  s<  a.  Suhalterns  wearing  this  Uni- 
form ha-  nted  dan;-'  i  and  re.^poiisihilit ies  HU<  h  OS  in  mOfll  Other  St  rvi  BSOnly 
K ray -headed  i/'-nerals  an  Called  U|>on  t->  I  and,  al  tho  head  Of  handfuls  of 
troop  ,  hi.'-  won  for  tho  Briti  h  crown  realm  ,  an  large,  and  often  :i I  populous,  M 
iropean  kingdom  .  The  -  nl«  t  <  lad  <.tli<  •n  who  serve  the  monarchy  <>f  Great 
Britain  I  ompiered  man-.  ;i  harharon  [m  oplo  in  all  tin-  audi  Of  the  earth,  and 
hold  for  th<                       n  the  |                 Moslem  and  Hindoo,  of  Tartar  and  A  rah  and 
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Pathan,  of  Malay,  Negro,  and  Polynesian.  In  many  a  war  they  have  overcome 
every  European  rival  against  whom  they  have  been  pitted.  Again  and  again 
they  have  marched  to  victory  against  Frenchman  and  Spaniard  through  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  tropics  ;  and  now,  from  the  stupendous  mountain-masses  of 
mid-Asia,  they  look  northward  through  the  wintry  air,  ready  to  bar  the  advance 
of  the  legions  of  the  Czar.  Hitherto  they  have  never  gone  back  save  once  ;  they 
have  failed  only  when  they  have  sought  to  stop  the  westward  march  of  a  mighty 
nation,  a  nation  kin  to  theirs,  a  nation  of  their  own  tongue  and  law,  and  mainly 
of  their  own  blood." 

Now  there  is  but  one  epithet  that  will  suit  this  passage  and  that 
is  "fine."  And  I  use  it  with  all  the  more  pleasure  because  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  school  of  historians  in  this  country  who  have  a 
holy  horror  of  anything  like  style.  They  appear  to  think  that  a  good 
style  is  incompatible  with  thoroughness  of  research — and  it  certainly 
is  if  we  judge  exclusively  from  the  works  they  favor  us  with.  But 
mere  thoroughness  of  research  never  yet  made  a  man  a  great  historian. 
To  be  that  he  must  possess  imagination,  and  if  he  has  imagination  he 
is  sure  to  have  style.  I  need  not  therefore  apologize  for  making  this 
long  quotation  which  illustrates  both  Mr.  Roosevelt's  poetic  imagina- 
tion and  his  powers  of  style,  even  though  its  insertion  compels  me  to 
dismiss  without  criticism  the  excellent  volume  on  the  city  of  New 
York  which  the  versatile  author  published  *  in  1890. 

I  have  little  to  say  in  conclusion  save  to  emphasize  the  opinion  that 
we  have  had  few  abler  or  more  conscientious  historians  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  I  know  of  none  who  has  had  a  broader  or  firmer  grasp 
upon  the  main  threads  of  our  history,  of  none  who  has  more  thoroughly 
linked  the  present  of  the  nation  with  its  past,  of  none  who  has  judged 
men  and  events,  take  them  all  in  all,  with  more  candor  and  sympathy 
and  insight  He  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  but  who  has  not  ? 
He  does  not  always  understand  the  drift  of  minor  currents,  he  doe* 
not  always  do  justice  to  men  of  negative  or  critical  ways  of  thinking, 
he  does  not  always  keep  on  the  high  table-land  of  impartial  history 
and  refrain  from  descending  into  the  plains  of  present  and  party 
politics.  But  this  is  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  is  impetuous  and 
human.  His  friends  would  not  have  him  otherwise,  and  1  feel  sure 
that  all  unbiassed  readers  of  his  books  are  his  friends.  For  behind 
the  true  historian  always  stands  the  true  man,  and  the  reason  that 
"  The  Winning  of  the  West  "  is  a  noble  and  patriotic  book  is  that  its 
every  page  is  stamped  with  the  personality  of  its  author, 

W,  i\  Trent. 
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The  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  '  by  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell, 
Member  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  Letters,  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary biographies  ever  published.  It  quite  rivals  Mr.  Froude's 
treatment  of  Thomas  Carlyle  in  what  one  might  style  its  brutal  frank- 
ne~  Like  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Purcell  was  selected  as  biographer  by 
the  subject  of  his  biography,  and  his  letters  and  diaries  after  personal 
revision  and  excision  were  placed  by  Manning  in  Purcell's  hands. 
The  author  has  therefore  taken'no  undue  advantage  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him,  by  using  material  unapproved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  Canon  Morris,  another  convert,  in  high  favor  with  both 
I  'linal  Wiseman  and  Cardinal  Manning,  and  who  was  to  have  written 
tli*'  life  of  Wiseman,  had  he  not  died  prematurely,  asked  Mr.  Purcell : 
"  On  what  principle  is  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  based  ?  Do  you 
relate  the  simple  fads  without  omissions  and  embellishments;  or  do 
yon  by  what  is  called  'judicious  suppressions1  produce  an  idealized 
picture  instead  of  the  man  as  lie  was  in  truth  ami  reality?"  On 
hearing  tin- a;  Canon  Morris  added:  " In  so  complicated  a  life  as 

M..  .11  have  pursued  the  safest,  wisest,  and  indeed  the  only 

honest  cour  Cardinal   Manning  himself  told  Dr.  Purcell  that  he 

might  write,  from  the  material  given  him,  what  sorl  of  a  life  he  ch* >-« •, 
onl         ingto        the  p  relating  to  his  married  life,  every  record 

of  which  Ik;  had  cut  out  of  his  diaries,  and  which  he  indeed  left  in 

shadow, — not    b  ••    that    life    \v;i<  n«  »f.  h;i  |  >|  »v,   but    becaUSC  its  haj>|>i- 

>ut  of  tun-'  with  tin-  life  of  a  greal  ascetic  ecclesiastic,  as 
whom  th<-  Cardinal  wished  t"  be  known  and  remembered. 

In  hi  <»f  the  material,  already  expurgated  by  the  Cardinal,  Mi'. 

Purcell  displays  both  the  !  and  shadows  of  his  character,  giving  a 

no  in'        Mattering  l>m   \.-t  mplete  new  of  his  extraordi- 

oaril]  imperfeel  oaturi  The  result  i-  thai  we  ee  ft  strong,  but  by 
no  means  a  lo  A     in  life  the  meagre  figure  of  the  man 

tned  I  the  frame  rather  than  the  form,  so  in  this  biography 

'  |  vol  .    ft  •.  fork     Mm  mm. in  a  Co,  L6M. 
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it  is  the  skeleton  rather  than  the  clothing  of  flesh  and  blood  which 
is  impressed  upon  the  reader.  The  book  in  its  effect  corresponds  to 
a  photograph  taken  by  the  X  rays  of  Rontgen,  a  cathodograph  rather 
than  a  photograph,  displaying  the  articulation  of  the  anatomy  usually 
hidden  in  mercy  from  the  eye,  meant  to  be  inferred  rather  than  de- 
picted, but  here  emphasized  so  as  to  produce  the  image  of  a  man  full 
of  defects  but  of  unflinching  purpose,  whose  only  variableness  was  that 
of  the  methods  taken  to  accomplish  an  invariable  end. 

One  cannot  but  think  that  this  "Life"  has  been  written  to  conciliate 
the  present  Pope  and  the  English  Catholics.  The  time  of  Manning's 
supreme  influence  was  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The  trend 
of  that  time  we  know.  It  was  the  establishment  of  ultramontanism 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  Papal 
Infallibility.  The  tone  of  English  Catholicism  was  far  more  moderate, 
and  Manning's  whole  course  after  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
a  protest  against  what  he  termed  the  lax  and  disloyal  attitude  of  Eng- 
lish Catholicism,  of  which  he  regarded  Newman  as  the  exponent. 
When  Leo  XIII  was  elected  Pope,  the  atmosphere  at  the  Vatican 
changed.  It  assumed  much  more  the  tone  of  English  Catholicism,  and 
Newman,  hitherto  neglected,  was  promptly  made  a  cardinal.  Now 
while  Mr.  Purcell  does  not  wish  to  conceal  Manning's  great  services  to 
the  Roman  Church,  he  yet  does  not  wish  to  express  approval  of  that 
strain  in  him  which  set  him  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  present  trend 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  Rome.  He  seeks  to  present  him  to  his  coun- 
trymen and  to  the  Vatican  as  one  who  had  conferred  distinguished  ser- 
vice, but  as  one  who  failed  to  recognize  the  value  of  what  was  in  any 
measure  opposed  to  his  own  school.  The  "Life"  is  an  effort  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  great  ecclesiastical  force,  and  yet  to  recognize  and  extol  the 
other  forces  now  in  the  ascendant.  In  fine,  he  seeks  to  conciliate  the 
Pope  and  the  English  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  while  depicting  and 
honoring  the  achievements  of  one  whose  whole  course  was  a  protest 
against  their  cherished  traditions  and  sympathies,  lie  Joes  this  with- 
out any  display  of  literary  skill.  His  style  is  repetitious  and  cumber- 
some. The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  awkward  ;  the  construction 
of  the  narrative  is  clumsy;  the  grammar  of  the  sentences  is  often  slip- 
shod and  at  fault.  The  "Life  "gains  no  interest  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  told;  its  course  seems  rather  to  be  obscured  by  the  infelicity  of  the 
narration.      But  the  man  and  the  BOenes  in  which   he  lived,  the  vice 

tudes  of  his  career,  and  the  critical  periods  of  history  through  which  he 

passed  and   in  fashioning   which  he  proved   a  potent   factor,      all  these 
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elements  are  of  so  stirring  a  nature  that  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in 
the  book.  It  was  well  said  of  Maurice  that  he  wrote  clear  sentences 
and  produced  a  muddy  page.  This  book  illustrates  the  opposite  qual- 
ity. We  have  muddy  sentences  and  a  clear  page.  One  reads  the 
clumsy  clauses  under  protest  and  with  a  weariness  prophetic  of  total 
discontinuance  ;  but  one  does  not  discontinue.  The  subject  lures  the 
reader  on  :  although  there  is  bewilderment  there  is  also  fascination,  and 
as  a  final  result  there  emerges  a  very  vivid  likeness  of  the  man.  It  is 
like  an  impressionist  picture,  whose  material  seems  crude  and  irrational, 
but  which  a  proper  point  of  view  reveals  gleaming  with  vitality  and  force. 

i  much  for  the  volume ;  now  for  the  man.  Manning  was  not  a 
religious  youth  like  Newman  or  Pusey.  He  was  always  correct,  but 
not  until  after  he  left  the  University  did  he  become  devout.  He 
records  that  in  his  boyhood's  days  it  was  the  fear  of  hell  that  kept 
him  steady,  but  this  fear  failed  to  lead  him  to  devout  courses  of  thought 
or  condn  Nevertheless,  it  always  remained  through  life  a  strong  ele- 

ment in  his  religions  character.  The  impulse  seemed  to  be  far  less  the 
satisfaction  of  his  spiritual  nature  than  the  dread  of  what  might  occur  if 
should  miss  the  truth  or  be  unfaithful  to  it.  IIV  was  not  an  earnest 
ident  either  before  <>r  after  entering  the  University.     He  took  things 

rily  whir  jchoolboy  a1  Harrow,  that  there  was  a  thought  of  put- 
ting him  in  his  father's  banking  house ;  and,  when  it  was  decided  to 
■l  him  4"  Oxford,  he  had  t<>  be  coached  for  nine  months  byapri- 

•  itor  (after  leaving  Harrow  >  t- 1  avoid  being  plucked  at  the  entrance 

animation     While  at  the  University  Ins  distinction  came  from  his 

abil  i  debater  al  the  Union,  of  which  he  was  a  brilliant  member, 

and  not  from         proficiency  iii  his  studi<        [ndeed  it  was  a  surprise 

ery  one  when  he  took  hisdej  >f  l>.  A.,  in  L880,  together  with 
a  first-class  in  classic        But  tinder  his  tutor  be  bad  learned  to  concen- 

ais  mind,  and  this,  with  a  natural  quickness  in  acquiring  knowl- 

enabled  him,  while  taking  part  in  all  the  sports  of  the  University, 

•a  in  a  short  time  and  stand  well  in  examination.  Here,  as  else- 
where a:  ard,  bis  nature  is  shown  t«>  !><•  not  that  of  a  student  but 
that,  of  on*-,  bent  oo  acquiring  position  and  distinction  by  use  «»f  Btudy. 
if  on  the  prize,  not  on  the  goal     A.nd  even  in  the  I  Iniversity, 

•i  all  his  mingling  with  the  debaters  in  the  Union  and  the  athletes 

in  -ports,  he  did  not  form  intimate  friendships  with  his  fellow  As  in 

aft<T  life,  he  lived  very  much  apart     self-centred,  more  alive  to  am- 
bition than  to  sentiment     11'  '  ford  witii  Gladstone,  and  1 1  ••my 
:  Robert  Wilberforce,  and  daring  Newman'        idence  (as  fellow 
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Oriel);  but  it  was  later  family  relationships  which  brought  him  into 
closer  fellowship  with  them. 

On  leaving  Oxford  Manning's  religious  opinions  were  quite  un- 
formed. The  questions  which  were  stirring  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Newman,  Ilnrrell  Fronde,  and  other  future  leaders  in  the  Tractarian 
movement  had  no  interest  for  him.  He  was  bent  on  polities  and 
a  seat  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  During  his  university  life,  how- 
ever, his  father  lost  his  fortune,  and  this  gave  a  death-blow  to  the 
son's  hope  of  political  preferment.  It  was  when  in  a  despondent 
frame  of  mind  on  account  of  this  financial  misfortune  that  Manning 
spent  a  long  vacation  with  his  friend  Kobert  Bevan,  who  with  his 
sister  and  family  were  strong  Evangelicals.  What  the  preaching  of 
Newman  at  St.  Mary's  failed  to  do  the  counsels  and  influence  of  Miss 
Bevan  accomplished,  and  he  calls  the  effect  of  his  intercourse  with  her 
and  her  family  his  "  conversion."  He  thus  began  his  religious  life  as  an 
Evangelical.     In  referring  to  these  friends  many  years  after  he  said  :- 

"  They  showed  me  a  side  of  religion  which  the  Anglican  writers,  except  J. 
Taylor  and  Bishop  Hall,  seem  unconscious  of.  I  have  always  believed  that  Angli- 
canism and  Puritanism  are  the  ruins  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  life  of  the  Catholic 
Church  from  which  they  separated  at  the  Reformation  and  then  split  asunder. 
This  accounts  for  the  dryness  of  Anglicanism  and  the  disembodied  vagueness  of 
Evangelical  pietism." 

He  records,  however,  that, 

"  None  of  this  drew  me  from  the  desire  of  public  life.  I  had  a  drawing  to 
Christian  piety  ;  but  a  revulsion  from  the  Anglican  Church.  I  thought  it  secular, 
pedantic,  and  unspiritual.  I  remember  the  disgust  with  which  I  saw  a  dignitary 
in  Cockspur  Street  in  his  shovel  and  gaiters." 

With  his  awakened  religious  interest  Manning  did  not  at  once  pur- 
pose going  into  the  Church.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  Colonial  Office.  It  was  a  subordinate  position  which  promised 
little  advancement  and  that  slow  ;  and  he  soon  discovered  that  his 
father's  bankruptcy  had  given  a  fatal  blow  to  his  entrance  into  Parlia- 
ment This  collapse  of  worldly  expectation  and  an  unfortunate  love 
affair  induced  a  despondency  which  inclined  him  to  listen  and  yield  t<> 

the  pressure  of  his  family  and  the  solicitation  of   his   friends   to   take 

orders.  There  was  in  this  step  a  mixture  of  motives;  but  distinctly 
the  most  prominent  motive  at  the  time  was  the  prospect  of  a  more  oon- 
genial  position  and  an  opportunity  [or  a  more  influential  career,     The 

presence  of  a  more  spiritual  aspiration,  which  lie  affirms  in  a  retrospect 

fifty  years  after,  ihn-^  not  appear  in  his  letters  and  diary  ^(  the  tune. 
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His  biographer  affirms:  "  It  is  clear  Manning  was  driven  against  his 
will  to  take  up  the  Church  as  a  profession.''  He  himself  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Anderdon, — a  warm  Evangelical, — wrote  at 
the  time  : — 

"  I  think  the  whole  step  has  been  too  precipitate.  I  have  rather  allowed  the 
insistence  of  my  friends,  and  the  allurements  of  an  agreeable  curacy  in  many 
respects  to  get  the  better  of  my  sober  judgment." 

The  fact  was  that  a  curacy  at  Lavington  was  offered  him  through  his 
friend  Henry  Wilberforce,  and  a  fellowship  at  Merton  College  was  now 
open  to  him  as  a  clergyman,  which  he  had  sought  and  which  had  been 
refused  him  as  a  layman.     Fifty  years  later  he  writes  : — 

"  I  resolved  to  give  myself  to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  souls.  It  was  as 
purely  a  call  from  God  as  all  that  He  has  given  me  since.  It  was  a  call  adverita- 
tem  et  ad  aeiptum.     As  such  I  tested  it,  and  followed  it." 

In  the  ljght  of  what  followed  years  after,  in  regard  to  his  appointment 
Archbishop  of   Westminster,   it  is  evident  thai    Manning  referred 
directly  to  Grod  what  v.  outcome  of  much  skilful  management  on 

the  part  of  his  friends 

Bis  biographer,  with  the  utter  frankness  which  marks  his  com- 
ments throughout,  explain-  the  discrepancy  of  Manning's  earlier  and 
lal  ments  l<  (p.  94) : — 

•   Undoubtedly  it  i  irrench  to  hi*  heart   to  give  up  his  political  aspira- 

I'ni  there  vras  no  help  for  it.  for  he  knew  now  that  they  had  no  material 
bottom*    To  become  a  clergyman  i  orifice,    a  Bacrifice,  however,  not  of 

In-  on  11  choice,  hut  un])"~'-'l  upon  him  l.\   the  necessity  of  things." 

Y>\  Ma nn iir/  writes  in   1  - 

h  I  i  vcr  made  :i  <  -h-.i'  ■••  in  m\  life  in  \\hi<h  my  superior  will  controlled  my 
i ill-  ri  »r  a  ill.  it  was  when  I  gave  up  .ill  the  desires,  hojM-s,  aspirations  after  public 
life  at  the  dictate  of  my  n  a    m  and  tnj  con  i  tence." 


rv 


I'lie  biographer  comment         Follows: — 

If    the   broad   outlin< ■>  of   In     life  in   youth    u»p-   impressed  on   the   mind   of 

linal    M .- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  -.    in   hi     old  the  details   had    long  Hince    faded    from    his 

in.  in  . i Whai  more  natural  than  to  attribute  the  self-sacrifice  made  m 

fOUth  to  the     i .  1 1  1 1  u  1 1  1 1  m  •  1 1  .  •    .  :  1 1 1  •  I    ideas  with  which    In     mind    had   since  heroine 

ply  imbued?    He  was  con  ciou   ol  the  potentiality  In  himself  of  such  taori- 

h  v.i  i  in- in. -i  iii  i-rt  the  potential  into  the  actual. " 
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Thus  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  the  struggle  between  the  Dr. 
Jekyll  of  his  spiritual  nature  controlled  and  impelled  by  religious  fear, 
and  the  Mr.  Hyde  of  his  worldly  nature  stirred  by  ambition  for  promi- 
nence and  predominance,  was  clearly  manifest.  It  characterized  his 
whole  after-life  both  as  an  Anglican  and  a  Koman  Catholic.  That  life 
was  so  varied  that  we  can  only  glance  at  certain  salient  points  in  it ; 
but  there  was  the  same  conflict  and  commingling  of  forces  in  all  its 
crises. 

He  married  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  life  at  Lavington  a  lovely 
woman,  the  daughter  of  the  rector  (the  Be  v.  John  Sargent),  who  took 
him  as  curate,  and  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  after- 
ward Bishop  successively  of  Oxford  and  Winchester.  He  speaks  in 
1880  of  this  marriage  (a  very  happy  one  whose  speedy  termination 
four  years  later  by  the  death  of  his  wife  was  a  great  blow  to  which  he 
never  could  refer)  as  follows  :  "  Knowing  nothing  of  the  Catholic  life 
or  instincts  or  perfections,  in  November,  1838,  I  married."  He  him- 
self destroyed  all  diaries  of  that  time,  but  as  his  biographer  points  out 
in  a  note  :  "In  Manning's  diary,  dated  1844-47,  among  '  God's  ten 
special  mercies  '  is  to  be  found  the  date  '  1837,'  the  year  of  his  wife's 
death."  This  could  only  have  been  in  reference  to  his  ecclesiastical 
life,  as  it  cleared  away  every  obstacle  to  his  entering  the  priesthood  on 
his  conversion  to  Kome.  Possibly  he  recognized  that  the  influences 
of  so  noble  a  wife  might  have  kept  him  contented  with  the  Evangelical 
pietism  which  characterized  the  years  of  his  married  life  and  which 
later  he  regarded  as  so  unsatisfactory.  In  after  years  the  Ward  and 
Manning  faction  of  the  perverts  used  to  say  that  the  greatest  blow  to 
Catholicism  in  England  was  Newman's  conversion  (he  being  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  Moderate  party).  The  English  Catholic  laity  were 
said  to  respond,  No,  it  was  the  death  of  a  woman — referring  to 
Manning's  wife — that  left  him  free  to  ran  his  ecclesiastical  course. 

Manning  was  from  the  start  a  devout  believer  in  God  and  the  Bible 
and  an  earnest  preacher  among  the  poor  of  his  secluded  Book.  Il< 
had  succeeded  to  the  rectorship  of  Lavington  on  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law  the  year  after  his  marriage.  "  As  a  Catholic,"  he  said  oi 
himself,  "  I  was  a  Pietist  until  I  accepted  the  Tridentine  deciv 
He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and,  according  to  his  biographer,  some- 
what of  a  martinet  in  regard  to  his  church  and  its  sci\  ices.      He  was, 

however,  the  pride  and  hope  of  th«-  Evangelical  pact \  as  represented  bj 

tin'   ''Record'    newspaper,  though  in   L886,  when   he   preached  his  ti: 

sernioii  in  Chichester  Cathedral, he  spoke  in  defence  id  Apostolical 
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Succession.  It  was  for  the  authority  and  regular  commission  of  those 
who,  like  himself,  preached  Evangelical  doctrines,  that  he  contended. 
His  theme  was  "Our  Commission  to  Witness  for  Christ."  But  from 
the  time  of  his  wife's  death  in  1837  a  change  was  impending.  In 
1838  he  was  quick  in  discerning  that  the  Tractarian  movement  was 
becoming  a  power  in  the  land ;  the  fact  of  popularity  appealed  to  him 
then  as  always ;  and  he  preached  at  the  Cathedral  in  the  June  of  that 
year  a  sermon  on  "  The  Rule  of  Faith  "  which  thereafter  associated 
him  in  men's  minds  with  the  Tractarians,  though  it  did  not  identify 
him  with  them.  He  stood  in  this  sermon  (which  was  published  with 
voluminous  notes)  for  the  Anglican  position  of  the  Scriptures  inter- 
preted by  the  Primitive  Church — in  opposition  to  the  Roman  position 
of  their  interpretation  by  a  living  and  organized  authority,  as  well  as 
to  the  Evangelical  interpretation  by  individual  illumination  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Xewman  and  Keble  approved  the  sermon,  with  reser- 
vations, but  the  Evangelicals  were  disheartened  and  dismayed.  The 
11  Record  "  roared  its  displeasure.  This  was  Manning's  first  controver- 
sial treatise. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  brief  a  paper  to  follow  his  course  onward  to 
his  conversion  to  Rome.  It  was  all  characterized  by  advocacy  of 
church  rule  and  authority:  first,  aa  against  the  royal  commission  on 
property;  second,  in  its  right  to  define  and  enforce  dogma 
by  purely  spiritual  courts — i  '..  courts  not  only  composed  of  bishops, 
but  of  bislmps  not  appointed  thereto  by  the  Crown. 

The  marked  distinction  b  n  him  and  the  Oxford  lenders  was 
that,  while  going  in  the  same  direction,  his  principal  interest  was  in 
church  rnment,  theirs  in  its  dogmatic  and  doctrinal  system,     He 

wfl  cclesiastical  politician,  they  were  ecclesiastica]  doctors  and 

teach  II-  still   Manning  the  statesman  in  the  Church,  instead 

of  iii  Parliament,  as  had  been  his  first  ambition  -Ooelum  noh  animam 
mutavit—irhen  he  entered  the  priesthood  While  Pusey  and  New- 
man v  with  the  restoration  of  Catholic  faith  and  practice  or 

discipline,       ►-Called,    I  >u]    and    mind    of    the    body,    Manning    was 

cupied  and  interested  in  the  ecclesiastica]  prerogatives  and  status 

of   the   Church,   their   form   and   attitude.       He   Speedily    inclined    more 

and  mop  of  the  Oxford  lead-         In  L888  be  began  to 

and  receive  penitenl  ,     He  had  cut  loose  from  the 

E  .    hut  yet  did    QOt   identify    himself   with    the   Tractarians. 

He  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  both,     Circumstances  favored  this. 

EIc  far   from    the    -ci-iie   <,f   the    U-.t  Aj  rector  of   a<|iiict    parish 
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near  Chichester  and  afterward  as  archdeacon  <>f  the  diocese,  lie  deter- 
mined to  rule  efficiently  and  with  popularity.  So  he  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  position  of  compromise,  which  really  compromised  himself. 

Both  sides  finally  repudiated  him,  so  far  as  the  leaders  went.  The 
"Record  "  threw  him  off  with  violence,  Newman  quietly  withdrew  all 
confidence.  For,  while  he  privately  set  up  his  confessional,  he  publicly 
acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  Tract  Ninety.  As  his  biographer 
points  out,  he  stood  quite  aloof  from  the  Tractarians  when  once  they 
became  the  losing  party.  He  preached  a  strong  no-popery  sermon  in 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  after  Tract  Ninety  had  come  into  disfavor,  and  when 
he  went  out  to  Littlemore  after  its  delivery  to  see  Newman,  the  recluse 
firmly  declined  to  see  him.  There  were,  however,  many  and  influen- 
tial persons  with  whom  he  continued  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  one  of  them.  The  powers  in  Church  and  state  he 
was  bent  on  placating,  and  Manning  was  everywhere  recognized  as 
a  man  of  power.  He  was  an  effective  preacher,  his  sermons  were 
eagerly  read,  and  his  fame  became  widely  diffused.  It  was  said  by 
some  in  high  quarters  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  him  from  being 
made  bishop.  His  own  mind  was  evidently  set  on  that  goal,  and  he 
was  too  sagacious  to  injure  his  prospects  by  a  too  close  affiliation 
with  suspected  and  distrusted  men.  It  is  not  just  to  say  that  he 
was  merely  ambitious  or  unscrupulously  so.  He  confesses  to  much 
worldly  ambition  in  his  diary  and  deplores  it ;  but  he  never  seems  to 
have  got  rid  of  it.  His  idea  of  his  own  usefulness  was  that  he  should 
be  in  a  prominent  position  of  leadership  for  which  he  felt  fully  com- 
petent and  for  which  the  general  judgment  affirmed  him  fully  com- 
petent. Ambition  spake  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  he  meant 
to  accomplish  his  end  if  a  skilful  diplomacy  could  secure  it.  Thus 
though  he  had  a  spiritual  nature  which  was  not  slumbrous,  and  mental 
difficulties  and  distractions  which  were  genuine,  the  prominence  and 
permanence  of  his  ambition  for  place  and  distinction  disturb  our  sym- 
pathy and  alienate  our  respect.  His  difficulties  were  chiefly  those  oi 
a  perplexed  ecclesiastical  politician,  and  he  could  not  come  into  accord 
with  such  earnest  though  mistaken  seekers  after  truth  as  Newman  and 
his  closest  friends. 

Through  all  this  time  Manning  held  the  admiration  and  confidence 
of  Gladstone.       Yet   it  afterward    transpired    that   he  had  not  given   his 

own  confidence.     Until  the  time  of  the  Gorham  Judgment  Mr.  Glad 
stone,  who  shared  his  intimacy,  or  thought  he  did,  and  who  saw  him 
often  and  corresponded  frequently  with  him,  had  no  notion  vrhaterex 
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that  Manning's  confidence  in  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  shaken.  Not  a  word  had  been  uttered  or  written  to  him  indicat- 
ing doubt  on  the  subject.  And  when,  after  Manning's  death,  his  letters 
to  Eobert  Wilberforce  during  this  period  were  shown  to  Grladstone,  con- 
taining as  they  did  open  confession  of  very  serious  and  ever  increasing 
doubts,  and  at  last  of  distinct  convictions  that  the  English  Church  was 
in  heresy  and  delusion  and  therefore  devoid  of  authority,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  He  said  that  he  would  not  charge 
Manning  with  insincerity,  but  he  certainly  had  not  been  straight- 
forward. It  is  significant  of  the  man  that  his  doubts,  culminating  in 
his  distinct  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  ex- 
pressed in  confidence  to  a  fellow  clergyman  who  could  not  affect  his 
fortunes  and  were  withheld  from  the  statesman  who  could  advance 
them.  Manning  had  some  years  before  his  death  requested  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  return  of  all  the  letters  which  he  had  written  him  during: 
this  period.  He  received  and  destroyed  them  all.  On  learning  this  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressed  his  indignation  by  saying,  "Had  1  dreamt  that  he 
aid  destroy  those  letters  I  would  not  have  returned  them  to  him." 
This  act  of  Manning's  indicates  that  he  recognized  thai  silence  concern- 
ing his  real  thoughts  to  so  intimate  a  friend  as  Mr.  Grladstone,  who 
supposed  he  had  received  his  complete  confidence,  might  indicate  a 
duplicity  whose  charge  be  would  gladly  escape. 

The  same  double  course  was  pursued  by  Manning  in  regard  to  his 
parishioners.     II-  them   the  strongesl    reasons  for  trusting  the 

Church  of  England  even  after  his  own  confidence  in  her  had  become 
shaken.  There  is,  of  course,  this  explanation  at  hand, — that  he  must 
show  confidence  in  the  Church  he  until  he  left  her,  and 

that  he  could  not  impart  the  doubts,  which  were  consuming  his  own 
Loyalty,  toothers  until  prepared  for  the  final  step  Bu1  it  is  evident 
thai  no  man  with  a  truly  honest  mind  could  have  continued  tninistra- 
which  contradicted  his  own  convictions.  II<"  could  at  least  have 
remained   silent  and  rel  ve  counsel,  when   that  counsel  did 

not  represent  his  own  mind.     This  is  what  Newman  did  on  his  retire 
menl  t«>  Littlemon       Tin-  i-  whi  I  Manning  would  have  done  had  his 
int-  been   more  in  th<  than  in  the  framework   of  the 

Church. 

Yei  amid  all  his  doubts  and  adverse  conclusions,  he  seemed  to 
hoping   that   something  would    turn    up   t<>   place  him  in  power, 
where  be  might  rule  the  Church  in  the  interests  of  those  who  distrusted 
and  would  tran  form  hi        At.  this  time  a  bishopric  might  have  re 
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tamed  him  an  Anglican,  while  he  was  at  heart  a  Romanist,  He  later 
expressed  thankfulness  that  he  had  escaped  this  snare.  It  was  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  not  to  be  made  bishop  that  his  repudiation  of  the 
English  Church  grew  apace.  The  defection  of  Newman  and  Ward 
and  Oakeley  and  other  distinguished  Tractarians  did  not  move  him. 
But,  though  technically  not  one  of  them,  he  was  popularly  and  rightly 
regarded  as  essentially  one  with  them,  and  the  distrust  and  distress 
were  too  deep  and  widespread  to  permit  the  elevation  of  such  as  he. 
This  conviction  became  clear  to  him.  When,  then,  the  Gorham  case 
came  up  there  was  a  clear  opportunity  to  act.  He  himself  said,  it  was 
not  so  much  the  (to  him)  heretical  decision  concerning  baptism  as  the 
claim  of  the  right  of  the  court  to  decide  it,  which  convinced  him  that 
the  Church  of  England  had  abdicated  her  spiritual  authority.  That 
court  was  indeed  composed  of  bishops  among  others  and  wholly  of 
English  Churchmen ;  but  it  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  therefore  it 
was  not  in  his  eyes  truly  ecclesiastical  or  authoritative.  Yet  its 
authority  was  acquiesced  in  practically  by  the  ecclesiastical  powers, 
though   there   was   violent   protest   on   the  part  of   some  against  it. 

Manning  now  withdrew  from  his  archdeaconship  and  after  some 
months  was  received  into  the  Eoman  Church.  The  dogmatic  temper 
of  himself  and  of  his  sympathizers  could  not  tolerate  any  divergence  of 
view  concerning  the  same  doctrine  in  the  same  communion.  They 
were  ecclesiastical  exclusives.  Canon  Mozley,  a  very  great  thinker 
and  a  very  high  Churchman,  conceded  that  the  views  of  Gorham  were 
allowable  under  the  formularies,  but  Manning  called  the  decision 
"abolishing  an  article  of  the  creed."  He  shared  the  intolerance  of 
absolute  determination,  and  the  whole  question  in  his  conversion  was 
as  to  wThere  authority  inhered.  Once  that  was  decided,  whatever  it 
decreed  must  be  taken  without  question. 

Thus  after  he  had  conformed  to  Rome,  in  his  letters  to  his  friend 
Robert  Wilberforce  who  was  still  hesitating  over  what  seemed  to  him 
doubtful  decisions  of  Rome,  Manning  urged  steadily  the  one  point  of 
her  authority  to  decide  as  she  had  done,  and  that  any  criticism  of  her 
decision  was  simply  the  assertion  of  private  judgment  against  the  jud 
ment  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  heretical,  in  its  method  as  well  as 
in  its  substance.  To  the  objection  of  Wilberforce  that  he  could  not 
identify  the  modern  Roman  with  the  Primitive  Church,  he  replied  that 

the  Roman  Church,  notwithstanding  her  developments,  decided  that  she 

was  the  same,  and  should  not  her  judgment  of  her  own  position  he 
paramount?     There  was  nothing  but  private  judgment  to  oppose  to 
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it  The  quality  of  the  Church's  acts  could  not  have  any  weight  when 
once  the  acts  were  hers.  The  appeal  to  history  was  heresy  because 
she  had  infallibly  interpreted  history. 

The  life  of  Manning  after  his  conversion  was  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  which  had  ruled  in  him  as  an  Anglican :  only  the 
predominant  worldly  traits  now  became  more  apparent  and  intense. 
For  now  there  was  no  balancing  between  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
popular  prejudice,  and,  advanced  to  the  priesthood  ten  weeks  after 
his  submission,  he  at  once  took  an  aggressive  mien  and  policy  which 
might  bring  him  into  prominence.  He  was  in  dead  earnest  to  vindicate 
his  new  position  and  he  stirred  up  opposition  and  dislike  in  the  minds 
of  the  more  moderate  English  Catholics,  both  clerical  and  lay.  "  I  can- 
not bear  that  forward  and  intolerant  priest"  was  the  expression  of 
more  than  one  of  his  new  associates.  But  he  saw  the  drift  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  time  and  it  was  as  consonant  to  his  nature  as  to 
his  interests  to  push  to  the  extreme  the  views  which  had  decided  his  own 
conversion. 

The  Church  was  possessed  not  only  of  absolute  truth  but  of  abso- 
lute illumination  in  regard  to  its  meaning  and  development  An 
infallible  revelation  demanded  an  infallible  interpreter.  The  illumi- 
nation r.f  the  Holy  Ghost  is  as  perpetual  as  His  presence.  Does  Ilis 
pre*  sustain  t'  ream  of  grace  and  not  sustain   the  stream  of 

truth?  It  musl  do  both,  and  the  Church  must  not  only  have  an  in- 
fallible interpreter,  but  a  perpetual  one.  If  the  body  possess  the 
function,  how  much  more  the  head  Moreover,  the  body  cannot  always 
mbled  in  council,  but  the  Pope  always  abid<  Be  must  be 
then  the  infallible  interpreter,  and  he  with  the  consenting  council  must 
define  hu  office  and  make  it  clear.  i  he  went  on  and  became  the 
iu<*  M'l  bishop,  as   Ward  was  the  most  ag        jive 

man.    for   the    ultraim  >nlaii»-    doctrine   of    the   Clnuvli   of  Rome.      It 

id  with  soberness  that,  but  for  these  two  converts,  the 
mi.i  of  Infallibility  would  not  in  all  probability  have  been  promul- 
■-•'I    by   the    Vatican   Council     They   urged   and   argued  it,  they 
■  I  unceasingly  for  it.     Manning  came  thus  into  high  favor  with 
Pop    Pin    IX.  and  was  made  Archbishop  of  Westminster  when  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  died     The  intrigues  concerning  this  appointment  in- 
•I  by  Manning,  the  eni        I  relinquishment  oi   bis  claims  to  the 
B    bop  I         'i"n  (of  the  Moderate  party),  which  was 
ripa  •'•'!  !>•,  Manning,  the  command  of  the  I'"!"'  to  ESrrington  to  give 
up  his  claims,  which  the  Pope  with  im  Cerent  humor  called  a  licouja 
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d'itat  of  the  Lord  God,"  the  machinations  of  Mgr.  Talbot  of  tlie  Pope's 
household  to  defeat  others  and  advance  Manning, — are  not  the  whole 
wire-pulling  and  Tammany  tactics  clearly  displayed  in  this  marvellous 
biography?  And  yet  at  the  end  Manning  could  say  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  mind  of  the 
Holy  Father !  If  so,  the  Holy  Ghost  works  by  exceedingly  unworthy 
instruments  and  by  most  disreputable  methods.  But  the  Pope  spoke, 
no  matter  how  induced  thereto,  or  by  what  disregard  and  defiance  of 
another's  rig] its.  And  so  God  spoke,  and  Manning  was  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  by  direct  inspiration ! 

The  Moderate  party  was  now  in  complete  despair  and  subjection  in 
England,  and  all  who  favored  it — especially  the  converts  like  Newman 
— were  denounced  by  their  fellow-converts  as  disloyal  Catholics.  That 
illustrious  man  was  kept  in  retirement,  which  was  virtual  disgrace,  for 
forty  years ;  and  Manning,  who  either  intellectually  or  spiritually  was 
not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his  shoes,  helped  to  keep  him  down 
and  out  of  sight.  When  Newman  wanted  to  have  an  Oratory  at 
Oxford  where  Roman  Catholic  students  could  reside  and  be  influenced 
during  a  university  course,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  prevent  him. 
He  must  not  have  too  much  influence  over  the  educated  young  Catho- 
lics and  they  must  be  educated  dogmatically,  apart  from  Anglicans. 
And  during  Manning's  episcopate  no  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
go  to  Oxford.  He  did  not  care  to  appear  in  opposition  and  tried  to 
show  that  he  was  not,  but  Newman  asserted  that  he  was,  and  that  he 
allowed  his  entourage  to  do  the  work  without  rebuke.  When  Manning 
in  1867  wanted  to  get  into  relations  with  Newman  (seeing  that  the  ab- 
solute separation  was  damaging  to  the  Catholic  cause  as  indicating- 
division  in  the  Church)  Newman  wrote  him  frankly  that  he  distrusted 
him  and  could  not  get  over  his  distrust.  He  said  pointedly  that  there 
was  no  short  cut  to  a  restoration  of  confidence,  but  that  new  deeds 
only  could  reverse  the  old.  Manning  answered  with  a  ///  </tioqut\  quot- 
ing Newman's  words  to  him:  "  1  have  felt  you  difficult  to  understand 
and  that  your  words  haw  not  prepared  me  for  your  acts."  The  upshot 
of  the  correspondence  was  a  final  brief  note  from  Newman  saving  to 
Manning:  "I  do  not.  know  whether  1  am  on  mv  head  or  my  heels 

when  I  have  active  relations  with  you.  In  spite  of  my  friendly  feel 
ingS,  this  is  the  judgment  of  my  intellect"  This  terminated  all  inter 
COUrse  ^>v  \  far 

The  conduct  of  Manning  when   NVwinan  was,  after  the  aeeession  ot 

Leo  XIII,  made  a  cardinal,  was  most  dishonorable  and  reprehensible. 
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It  showed  emphatically  that  his  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  conversion 
was  accompanied  by  a  distinct  moral  degeneration.  The  offer  of  the 
cardinal's  hat  was  made  as  some  reparation  for  long  personal  neglect. 
It  indicated,  however,  a  complete  change  of  policy  at  the  Vatican.  It 
was  not  only  a  recognition  of  Newman's  services,  but  an  imprimatur  of 
his  tone  and  position.  To  Ward  and  Manning  this  was  most  unwel- 
come and  altogether  unbearable.  No  effort  must  be  left  unattempted 
to  frustrate  the  offer.  But  Manning's  position  at  Rome  had  changed 
with  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  The  English  Catholic  laity  insisted,  and 
Manning  had  to  be  the  composer  and  bearer  of  the  petition  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Petre  to  the  Holy  Father.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  machinations  to  thwart  the  success  of  his  own  mission. 
Newman's  answer  to  the  proposal  expressed  great  joy  and  appreciation 
of  this  mark  of  favor;  he  said  nothing  could  induce  him  to  decline  it 
unless  it  involved  unfaithfulness  to  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  whose  honor  the 
Oratory  at  Birmingham  was  founded  and  from  which  at  his  age  he  could 
not  endure  to  be  separated.  This  was  intended  as  a  hint  to  the  Pope 
to  allow  him  to  retain  as  cardinal  the  position  he  had  heretofore  hold. 

Manning  chose  to  Interpret  it  as  declining  the  proffer.  lie  had 
been  entrusted  with  tin;  document  to  convey  it  to  Rome,  and  it  was 
confidential  and  not  to  !><•  read  or  Bpoken  of  save  by  Cardinal  Nina  to 
whom  it  was  addn  — I  .'it  the  Vatican,  At  Paris  Manning  read  the 
letter,  let  its  contents,  according  to  his  interpretation  of  it,  transpire, 
and  authorized  a  publication  in  the  newspapers  saying  that  Newman 
had  declined  the  proffered  honor.  This  was  a  last  endeavor  to  force  tin' 
Pope's  hand  in'  withdrawal  of  the  proffer.  But  the  Catholic  laity 
and  other  clerical  friends  of  Newman  were  fully  aroused.  Thedeclina 
tion  v  publicly  denied     Newman  himself  wrote  a  dignified  but 

indignant  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who  among  others  hud  started 
the  movement)  showing  that  tin-  Btatemenl  could  not  have  come  from 
himself,  who  considered  the  'ion  sacred;  nor  from   Home,  1>«'- 

cause  the  Btatemenl  made  public  before  his  letter  reached  Rome, 

lb'  furth(         l :  — 

it  <  onld  only  <  ome,  then,  from   <>ni<  one  w  ii"  not  onlj  n  •'■i  my  letter,  but, 
•  ;i'l  of  If.-iviriK  //"   /'"//'  i-)  interpret  It,  took  upon  him  elf  to  put  an  Interpre- 
tation upon  n.  ;in<l  publi  bed  thai  Interpretation  <<>  the  world.     A  private  Letter, 

;i'l'li<     •  'I  in  t. Im  I  toman  authority     \   mi.  rpreted  on  il    wa}  and  published  in  the 

How   i    it  |.m-  ilil.-tli.it  ;iu\  our  <:ui  luivo  done  thitt?" 

It  I  irdinal  Manning  who  had  done  all  this,  in  violation  <>r 

of  propriety  and  of  ju  i   interpretation.     But   he  had  to 
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repair  and  apologize  for  his  mistake,  and  Cardinal  Nina,  after  listen- 
ing to  Cardinal  Manning's  explanation,  drily  remarked  that  "  the 
author  was  a  better  interpreter  than  another  of  his  own  words." 

After  Newman  was  made  cardinal  he  met  Cardinal  Manning-but 
twice,  and  that  formally  and  but  for  a  moment.  When  Newman  died, 
Cardinal  Manning,  alone  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England, 
was  absent  and  unrepresented  at  the  funeral.  The  event,  however, 
occasioned  too  widespread  an  emotion  to  render  silence  or  absence 
altogether  possible.  At  a  solemn  dirge  held  at  Brompton  Oratory, 
Cardinal  Manning  read  a  carefully  written  and  eloquent  discourse.  It 
was  a  just  and  not  ungenerous  tribute.     But  as  his  biographer  records : — 

"  In  the  emotion  of  the  moment  Cardinal  Manning,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
forgot  his  prolonged  opposition  to  Newman  in  Rome  and  in  England  ;  forgot  his 
armed  hostility  and  mistrust ;  forgot  that  for  half  a  century  from  1840  to  1890  he 
had  not  met  or  spoken  to  Newman  more  than  half  a  dozen  times.  At  Littlemore 
they  met  but  once,  and  once  at  the  Oratory  in  Birmingham.  As  cardinals  they 
met  but  twice." 

And  yet  in  this  public  oration  he  represented — 

"  that  he  and  Newman  were  knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  closest  friendship  for 
'  sixty  years  and  more.'  He  forgot  how  utterly  he  had  broken  with  Newman,  saw 
as  in  a  glass  darkly  only  what  he  wished  to  see.  At  that  supreme  moment  the 
not  unnatural  desire  of  Manning's  heart  was  that  his  name  should  go  forth  before 
the  world  linked  with  that  of  Newman's  as  a  life-long  friend,  and  fellow- worker  ; 
that  he  might  in  a  sense  be  a  copartner  in  Newman's  glory.  .  .  .  No  act  or  effort 
was  spared  in  the  words  spoken  on  that  memorable  occasion  to  create  the  impres- 
sion which  he  wished  to  leave  on  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  men.  ...  In 
his  illusion  he  saw  only  '  what  might  have  been,'  and  not  the  things  that  were." 

But  "  the  things  that  were  "  have  been  told  by  Manning  himself  in 
his  letters  and  acts,  which  showed  the  inner  belief  of  his  heart  and  the 
mature  judgment  of  his  mind.  Yet  not  this  belief  and  judgment  will 
live  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  men,  but  to  the  falsification  of  his- 
tory illusion  will  take  the  place  of  reality,  fiction  of  truth.  What  then 
is  the  truth?  Cardinal  Manning  records  it  in  an  autobiographical  Dote 
dated  1887.  "If  I  was  opposed  to  Newman,  it  was  only  because  1 
had  either  to  oppose  Newman  or  to  oppose  the  Holy  Sea  I  could  not 
oppose  the  Pope." 

The  whole  biography  makes  a  most  unpleasant  impression  ol  Car- 
dinal Manning's  morale.     It   is  the  impression    oi    a   man   of   strong 
natural    powers,   who   was   led   by  the  lust    ol    power    all    his    da\ 
His  spiritual  nature  was  not  quickened  by  a  longing  and  desire  for 
"the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  but  was  routed  and  kept  awl 
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by  fear.  He  dreaded  what  would  happen  should  he  neglect  it.  He 
never  came  to  the  sense  of  sonship  which  cries  "  Abba,  Father."  Be- 
fore he  was  a  Eomanist  he  records  in  a  diary  in  view  of  possible 
death :  "  Perhaps  in  that  event  I  should  be  safest  by  a  quasi- 
baptism."  He  proclaimed  a  complete  confidence  in  the  Church.  He 
never  seems  to  have  had  thorough  confidence  in  God.  Thus  an  honest 
and  fearless  uprightness  never  marked  his  ways.  He  might  try  to 
justify  or  explain  his  duplicity,  but  it  was  there  to  be  justified  and 
explained.  He  could  condescend  to  intrigue  with  Odo  Eussell  (the 
Protestant  ambassador)  and  Mgr.  Talbot,  the  papal  chamberlain ;  to  try 
every  method  of  cajoling  and  persuading  and  entrapping  men  into  form- 
ulating the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility.  Nothing  came  amiss  which 
could  insure  success  in  that,  and  when  success  came,  by  whatever 
means,  it  was  to  him  the  triumph  of  God  ;  yet  a  triumph  by  chicanery, 
the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  by  profane  lips  ;  an  infallible  utterance  secured 
in  brilliant  salons  by  flattering  ladies,  and  won  by  social  blandishments 
and  the  subtle  tricks  of  electioneering  politicians.  In  any  other  sphere 
of  life  such  success  would  be  called  the  triumph  of  evil  by  dema- 
gogues. Manning  called  this  triumph  of  voices  over  the  remonstrance 
of  learning  and  i  a,  "the  triumph  of  truth  by  the  saints."  To  read 
hi  ount  of  the  methods  by  which  the  end  was  gained  serves 

to  totally  discredit  the  end  to  all  except  those  who  hold  that  ill  its  final 
uttcraii'         shurch  O  >nnei]  cannot  err.      To  these  no  criticism  of  method 

!    with   the  result      if  Divine  Providence  permits 

an  utterance,  then  the  utterance  is  divine.     The  external  voice  must 

•  he  inner  conviction. 

Th<       ord  of  Mannii  Etoman  Catholic,  together  with  the 

silent  Bug  'iis  of  Newman's  career,  throwB great  light  on  the  interior 
life  of  the  tical  communion  into  which  they  were  led  l>v  such 

different  The,        aed  i<>  be  entering  an  ideal  country  wh< 

air  would   breathe  ennobling  j"  They  came  upon   discords  as 

harsh  as  those  they  bad  Left,  a  disheartenii        wnterfeitof  what  they 
ight     They  had  breathed  an  ampler  an-  than  that  of  the  region  thej 
entered    The  atmosphere  <-f  nationality  had  encompassed  them  b    An- 
and  the  aspirations  of  a  Church  had  lent  dignity  to  their  strife. 
'I  '•  upon  a  household  which,  with  all  its  pretensions,  111  England 

■'I  the  .spirit  of  ji  sect.  red  with  the  broader  spirit  of  the 

Establi  hment  th<  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  few  in  num- 
bers, aninfluential  in  the  state,  sluggish  in  its  religious  life,  and  split 
in  -lit  and  petty  taction         med  a  contracted  place,  more  like 
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a  bear  garden  than  the  garden  of  Paradise  they  had  dreamed  of.  New- 
man, if  be  had  been  allowed,  would  have  raised  the  tone  of  its  life  by 
Imparting  the  broad  culture  he  brought  with  him  to  its  rising  youth,  by 
associating  its  members  with  the  life  of  the  nation  in  its  universities  and 
publie  movements.  Manning  would  rather  raise  its  tone  and  awaken 
its  enthusiasm  by  sharpening  its  contrasts  with  the  prevailing  life, 
deepening  and  intensifying  the  sect  spirit  by  making  it  more  Roman 
and  less  English.  The  one  would  raise  it  as  the  leaven,  breathing  into 
it  a  loftier  spiritual  tone  and  devotion  and  a  higher  intellectual  concep- 
tion ;  the  other  would  make  it  felt  as  an  institution,  by  making  it  less 
national  and  more  papal.  The  strife  which  they  found  in  their  new  ec- 
clesiastical home  soon  penetrated  their  own  ranks.  The  converts  were 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  Ward  and  Manning  were  as  defiant  of 
Newman  as  ever  the  most  recalcitrant  Anglican  bishop  had  been. 
There  was  cessation  of  intercourse  and  bitter  opposition.  The  spirit 
which  had  denied  any  flexibility  of  doctrinal  definition  in  the  English 
Church  was  now  rampant  against  any  moderation  of  view  or  practice, 
which  it  called  disloyal  Catholicism.  Conversion  had  not  brought 
peace  among  the  converted,  but  a  sword.  Newman  would  rule  by 
submission;  Manning  would  rule  by  reconstruction.  The  one  would 
create  a  Catholic  university;  the  other  equip  and  organize  a  Catholic 
army.  But  all  of  them  found  a  rough  field  to  be  subdued  instead  of 
smooth  paths  to  be  trod.  Relief  must  be  sought  in  some  endeavor  to 
quicken  in  some  direction  the  body  they  had  deemed  tingling  with  life. 
Disillusion  accounts  for  much  in  Manning's  fierce  energy  to  bring 
the  Church  up  to  what  he  had  conceived  it  already  to  be.  This  called 
forth  into  supreme  exercise  his  choicest  powers,  and  opened  for  him  a 
sphere  of  ambition  wholly  congenial  to  his  nature.  He  was  not  slow  to 
enter  it.  His  great  success  attests  his  natural  ability  and  reveals  the  kind 
of  unity  which  is  to  be  realized  in  Rome.  In  comparison  with  the  dis- 
sensions of  Protestantism,  the  bitter  discords  in  the  Roman  camp  are 
like  a  blare  of  trumpets  to  the  murmur  of  flutes.  There  is  an  external 
unity  of  law,  but  a  dissonance  of  thought  and  purpose  whieh  the  most 
divergent  sects  of  Protestantism  cannot  equal.     The  unity  is  the  unity 

of    the    letter    which    killeth,  not   that  of    the  spirit   which    givetli   life, 
Submission  to  authority  is    its  keynote,  not    the  kindly  cooperation   iA 

varying  forces  toward  one  greal  t  nd.    Thus  with  the  eye  of  the  eoolei 
astical  politician  Manning  strove,  and  Btrove  successfully ,  to  strengthen 
the  central   power,  and,  in  the  elevation  ^^  the  Tope,  t>>  di  oredit  and 

depress  the  episcopate,  and  bj  force  of  will  rather  than  of  reason  to  rule 
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the  world  in  the  interests  of  a  divine  kingdom.  When  might  makes 
right  his  ideal  will  be  realized,  but  not  till  then. 

Manning's  career  as  archbishop  and  as  cardinal  shows  also  that, 
while  his  natural  powers  were  intensified  and  expanded  by  his  con- 
version, his  moral  nature  was  not  elevated  by  it  In  fact  there  are 
numerous  signs  of  spiritual  degeneration.  He  became  more  unscrupu- 
lous in  his  methods,  more  malignant  in  his  animosities,  more  daring 
in  his  ambition.  Anglicanism  had  kept  him  in  check ;  Eomanism 
gave  him  a  loose  rein.  It  was  the  exercise  of  his  less  spiritual  and 
less  amiable  characteristics  that  secured  his  triumphs.  And  these  too 
were  in  the  realm  of  the  temporal,  not  of  the  eternal. 

But  Manning  was  not  only  a  theologian  and  an  ecclesiastic,  he  was 
also  a  philanthropist,  and  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  man  and  of  his 
service  it  were  grossly  unfair  to  fail  to  note  his  efforts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  poor  of  London.  His  nature  had  never  been  gross  and  his 
ecclesiastical  life  made  him  an  ascetic.  He  drank  nothing,  he  ate 
almost  nothing.  To  totallv  abstain  from  wine  was  as  consonant  to 
his  inclination  as  to  be  drunken  and  gluttonous  to  others.  He  could 
thus  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  masses  as  one  who 
urged  them  to  the  discipline  he  himself  observed.  And  from  one 
point  to  another  along  the  line  of  social  reform  he  moved  with  ever- 
aacending  influence  and  power.  His  career  in  this  phase  of  his  life 
found  LtB  root  in  his  Anglican  life  and  is  do  special  product  of  his 
Roman  convictions.     His  biography  is  not  specially  remarkable  for 

delineation  of  it,  but  it  is  known  and  read  of  all  men,  Bath  it  not 
been  published  in  the  "Times"?  It  is  Done  tin-  less  worthy  for  that 
It  is  a  softening  and  ennobling  rounding-out  of  a  tumultuous  life 
which  happily  Left  eocl       deal  politics  for  social  reform.     His  career 

philanthropist  was  oo       <ned  by  the  obscuration  of  his  career  as  an 

deal  politician.     The  death  of  Pius  IX  threw  a  dark  shadow 

path.     It  was  a  wonderful  overturn  for  <>nr  who  had  been 

chief  councillor  at  the  Vatican  t<>  receive,  as  he  did  in  1886,  from  the 

editor  of  an  influential   p-ip.-r  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  a  message 

in-/  :  ■'  I  am  directed  henceforth  Dot  to  mention  the  name  of  Cardinal 
Manning  with  prai  And  why?     II<'  had  modified  his  view  <>f  the 

iporaJ  power  of  the  Pope,  which  earlier  he  had  advocated  with  such 
riolenc        to  intimate  thai  it  might  become  a  dogma  defide. 

After  th«-  'SM  of  tie-  Indian   ( J • » \  < -riiim-iit.   he  v.  ished   it  to  he  so 

in/.,  d       to  have  a    trong  Catholic  delegation  sent  to  the  [talian 

Liam<         There  wai  profound  statesmanship  in  the  su        tion,  but 
88 
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the  Jesuits  in  Rome  henceforth  regarded  him  as  a  renegade.  This 
change  in  Manning  arose  from  the  same  innate  tendency  to  recognize 
and  fall  in  with  a  successful  movement  which  had  all  his  life  animated 
him.  It  spoiled  his  career  in  the  Roman  Church,  as  his  temporizing 
had  discredited  him  when  an  Anglican.  His  great  energies  were  how- 
ever not  to  be  suppressed.  He  turned  them  with  renewed  vigor  into 
the  channel  of  social  reform.  There  was  in  this  a  mixture  of  ecclesi- 
astical policy  with  the  sentiment  of  humanity ;  but  his  services  to  tem- 
perance, to  the  rescue  of  poor  children  from  ignorance  and  vice,  to  a 
sound  education  of  the  clergy,  to  the  wrongs  of  the  employed,  to  most 
of  the  more  pressing  social  problems  of  the  time,  were  most  beneficent 
He  recognized  that  all  such  reforms  in  England,  could  they  be  associ- 
ated with  the  Roman  Church,  would  buttress  its  claims,  give  it  prestige 
with  the  masses,  and  recognition  by  the  classes ;  and  this  strong  ecclesi- 
astical motive  added  intensity  to  his  endeavors.  The  ends  thus  sought 
were  in  a  measure  gained,  and  they  were  gained  by  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  needy  and  oppressed,  which  were  worthy  of  all  praise  and  asso- 
ciate with  his  name  an  enthusiasm  for  humanity  far  more  to  his  credit 
than  the  enthusiasm  for  ecclesiastical  despotism  which  marked  most  of 
his  career. 

It  is  well  in  the  interests  of  charity  to  dwell  on  these  later  years, 
devoted  to  efforts  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  Christian  men.  They  ex- 
plain the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  came  to  be  regarded  in  life,  and  the 
respect  which  was  manifested  by  the  vast  concourse  of  the  people  of 
London  who  attended  or  witnessed  his  funeral  solemnities.  But  as  his 
entrance  into  the  ministry  at  first  was  the  effect  of  disappointment  in  his 
early  political  aspirations,  so  this  better  side  of  his  activity  was  the 
result  of  his  disappointed  ecclesiastical  ambition.  It  was,  however,  a 
noble  recoil  and  exhibits  the  best  side  of  the  man,  as  his  sermons  do, 
being  the  practical,  as  his  sermons  were  the  intellectual,  outflow  of  his 
spiritual  nature,  which,  however  dominated  or  perverted  by  ambition, 
never  died  out  nor  even  slumbered  long.  Ambition  made  him  arch- 
bishop and  cardinal.  These  were  the  crowns  bestowed  by  temporal 
powers,  worldly  rewards  for  worldly  services,  albeit  lot  the  (Munch — 
and  these  the  Church  could  give.  But  that  l>\  whiofa  lie  will  he  held 
in  grateful  recollection  is  not  the  splendid  prize  he  coveted  so  1\ 

and  sought  SO  long,  but  what  he  gave  <>t'  BJ  inpathv   and   Ben  ue  to  the 

necessities  of  his  lowly  fellow  men. 

i    I    Tiffany, 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  SALOON. 

The  hold  of  the  saloon  on  the  community  does  not  proceed  wholly, 
or  perhaps  chiefly,  from  the  thirst  for  drink.  The  number  of  patrons 
of  a  saloon  who  are  slaves  of  the  drink-habit  is  relatively  small.  The 
saloon  primarily  satisfies  the  social  instinct  It  is  the  poor  man's  club. 
Club-life  has  become  a  social  factor  of  rapidly  increasing  importance  in 
all  strata  of  modern  society.  It  meets  a  demand  felt  both  in  the  country 
and  the  city,  and  by  women  as  well  as  by  men.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  people  who  have  the  most  abundant  resources  in  their 
homes  now  spend  many  of  their  leisure  hours  in  one  or  another  form 
of  social  club.  But  when  the  poor  man  is  moved  by  the  social  instinct 
which  satisfies  itself  in  club-life,  where  is  he  to  go?  He  returns  from 
his  benumbing  work  to  his  squalid  home,  craving  the  company  of  his 
mates  and  a  warm,  bright  spot  amid  the  dulness  of  his  routine;  and 
these  resources  of  chai  f  scene  and  recreation  which  more  favored 
persons  find  in  their  club  he  fin<l>  most  naturally  and  conveniently  in 
the  saloon, 

Aj  competition  between  saloons  men  the  Line  of  competition 

how  much  of  their  patronage  (It-pen. Is  on  their  satisfying  the 

ial  instinci  Contributions  to  sociability  are  multiplied.  There 
an  led  to  the  mere  sale  of  Liquor  at  the  bar,  entertainments, 
music,  tin-  baseball         ■■.  the  racing  news,  the  pool-table,  the  kineto- 

pe, — not  .  of  direct  profit,  bu1  simply  to  make  the  saloon 

in-  ind  an  agreeable  centre  of  the  eveninga  gossip,  curiosity, 

and  excitement  No  attack  on  the  saloon  can  be  permanently  success- 
ful which  d        Doi  take  into  account  thi      atisfaction  of  the  social 

tinct       It    has    been    .-aid    that    the    most    valuable    invention    which 

ild  jusl  now  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  would  be 
the  invention  of  an  attractive  and  innocuous  drink.  It  might  be  still 
further  said  that  the  moai  important  step  which  could  at  this  moment 
be  taken  in  temperance  reform  would  he  the  satisfaction  of  the  social 

ithout    the   accompanying    ri  If    of    intoxicating    liquor.      It. 

becomes  of  infc  n   I  therefore  to  inquire  how  much  has  been  done  for 

tin-   form  of  social   .-ati.-faction.      I-   there  at  present  any  considerable 
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competition  with  the  saloons  as  means  of  sociability  ?  How  far  have 
we  been  successful  in  devising  social  substitutes  for  the  saloon  ? 

In  order  to  make  some  approach  to  an  answer  to  this  question  a 
twofold  inquiry  was  made  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1895,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  for  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Liquor  Problem.1  On  the  one  hand  has  been  estimated 
the  average  daily  patronage  of  the  saloons  of  that  city ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  average  daily  patronage  of  such  resorts  as  could  be 
fairly  described  as  social  substitutes  for  the  saloon.  By  daily  patron- 
age is  meant  in  both  cases  the  number  of  persons  entering.  If  the 
same  person  entered  more  than  once  he  was  counted  each  time.  In  the 
table,  on  another  page,  there  is  presented  in  the  first  column  the  approxi- 
mate population  of  the  city,  grouped  by  Police  Divisions.  This  classi- 
fication and  other  statistics  of  population  have  been  generously  provided 
by  the  Chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  Horace  Gr.  Wadlin. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  columns  appear  the  facts  concerning  the 
licensed  saloons  of  the  city  and  their  estimated  daily  patronage.  These 
columns  are  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  Boston  police,  and  were  pro- 
cured, in  behalf  of  this  inquiry,  by  order  of  the  Police  Commissioners. 

This  evidence  as  to  the  saloons  was  obtained  as  follows:  Each 
patrolman  was  called  on  for  his  impressions  as  to  the  probable  daily 
patronage  of  the  saloons  on  his  beat,  and  his  judgment  was  in  doubt- 
ful cases  fortified  by  the  evidence  of  the  saloon-keepers  themselves. 
These  returns  were  then  checked  and  tabulated  by  the  captains  of 
Police  Divisions  and  reported  to  the  Commissioners.  Finally,  at  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  a  complete  table  was  prepared  and  put  at 
the  service  of  this  investigation.  Thus,  the  figures  as  to  the  saloons, 
while  not  attempting  strict  accuracy,  are  probably  as  near  the  truth  as 
is  attainable.  The  other  columns  of  the  table,  representing  the  exist- 
ing substitutes  for  the  saloon  in  Boston,  are  the  nsult  of  a  special  and 
independent  investigation.     The  entire  city   has   been    patrolled   and 

1  The  Committee  of  Fifty  represents  different  communities  ami  occupations 
and  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  liquor  problem,  in  the  hope  of  Moving  t  bodj 
of  facts  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  public  and  private  judgment 
Its  officers  arc:  Beth  Low,  President;  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Yiee  1'n anient  ; 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  Secretary  ;  William  E.  Dodge,  Treasurer;  John  S.  lhllin 
Chairman  of  Physiological  Committee  ;  Charles  W.  Bliot,  Chairman  of  Legisla- 
tive Committee ;  Jacob L.  Greene,  Chairman  of  Bthloal  Committee;  ftanoai  I 

Walker,  Chairman   Of   Economic  Committee.      All    reports   made   to   these  com 
mittees  are  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary  in  then    nature  and  as  contributions  to 
any  generaJ  OOnolusion  which  may  he  iii  the  I'utut.-  reached   l>\    the  (  onunitteo  as 
a  whole. 
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inspected  by  an  agent  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Police  Commissioner  to  the  Division  Captains  has  opened  many  doors. 

The  scope  of  investigation  both  by  the  police  and  by  the  present 
inquiry  has  been  strictly  limited.  It  is  not  a  study  of  all  the  drinking- 
places  of  the  city,  or  of  all  the  influences  which  counteract  drinking. 
It  considers  only  the  saloons  and  the  substitutes  for  them.  By 
'•  saloons "  is  meant  only  the  licensed  bar-rooms  of  the  city,  leaving 
out  of  account  all  resorts  where  drinking  may  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
cessory, as,  for  instance,  hotels,  private  clubs  holding  licenses,  and 
licensed  grocers.  By  "  substitutes  for  the  saloon  "  is  meant  only  such 
resorts  as  appear  to  compete  directly  with  the  bar-rooms  by  offering  to 
those  who  might  be  their  patrons  some  degree  of  sociability  without 
drink.  A  vast  amount  of  drinking  must  therefore  be  added  to  the 
figures  here  given  for  any  adequate  picture  of  the  drink-habit  in 
Boston  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
many  form-  of  competition  with  the  saloon  which  the  present  inquiry 
excludes  because  they  do  not  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  of  sociability. 
The  number  of  patrons  of  each  such  substitute  for  the  saloons  is  based 
oo  estimates,  or  rather  on  guesses,  verified  by  various  kinds  of  evi- 
dence,— the  judgment  of  patrolmen,  or  of  customers,  or  of  proprietors, 
— and  is  likely  in  some  instances  to  have  been  overestimated  by  inter- 
ted  persons,  or  in  some  instances  to  have  been  understated  for  some 
ed  advantage  to  be  gained.  In  particular,  it  maybe  doubted 
whether  pool-rooms  are  fairly  to  be  reckoned  as  substitutes  for  the 
loon  in  the  e  of  being  on  the  whole  more  elevating  resorts  than 
bar-roon  Some*  adjoin  bar-rooms  or  are  opposite  to  them,  bo  that,  as 
one  proprietor  remarked,  men  may  play  between  drinks.  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  their  way  substitutes  for  saloons,  and  at  least 
permit  sociability  to  I  without  drink.  These  pool-rooms  are  there- 
fore included  in  the  table,  bat  art*  eel  in  a  column  by  themselve 

Turning,  then,  to  the  examination  o!  the  tabl<  al  indications 

of  genera]  importance  seem  to  be  at  once  raggested. 

l.  'I'Ip-  first  tact  made  plain,  even  b  onfessedly  lacking 

in  accurac         the  prodigious  dimensions  <>f  tin-  drink-habit     Accord 
C  of  L895,  the  city  of  Boston  contains  196,920  inhabi- 

men,  women,  and  children,     El  appears  therefore,  according  t<> 

the   Im-.-I  judgment  |>rorural>h\  ha.-d   on    tin-  daily  and   almOSl    hourly 

ob        1 1 1  < » 1 1  of  patrolmen,  thai  an  army  final  t<>  aboul  half  the  entire 
population  of  the  city,  or  no  le     than  226,752  pei  patronizes  the 

>,(   the  '-it  dl  This  climate,  as   h;i  eo   ..nd,  reckons 
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each  patron  every  time  he  enters.  The  number  of  distinct  drinkers  is, 
therefore,  reduced  by  the  large  number  of  repeaters.  There  is  to  be 
reckoned,  moreover,  in  this  great  multitude,  the  very  large  number  of 
drinkers  in  Boston  who  are  residents  of  other  towns,  and  especially  in 
adjacent  towns  under  a  no-license  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  this  over- 
estimate of  the  drink-habit  among  residents  is  in  a  large  degree  cor- 
rected when  we  recall  the  many  resorts  not  here  enumerated  where 
residents  daily  drink.  Whether  the  patronage  by  city -dwellers  of  the 
bars  of  hotels,  the  private  licensed  clubs,  the  licensed  grocers,  and  the 
unlicensed  resorts  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  bar-room  drinking  by  non- 
residents, is  a  question  inviting  to  speculation.  It  is  at  any  rate  a 
sufficiently  serious  fact  that,  wherever  the  patronage  comes  from,  it 
pours  at  such  a  rate  into  the  Boston  saloons. 

Calculation  becomes  interesting  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which 
this  patronage   contributes   to   the   saloons,    and   various    competent 
judges   have   been   consulted   as   to   the   average    amount   spent   by 
each    patron    at   each    visit     Some  experts   regard  eight  cents   as  a 
probable  average ;    but    the  balance   of    opinions  leans  to   the  belief 
that  the  average  patron  does  not  escape  without  spending  ten  cents. 
If  this  estimate  be  not  excessive  then  there  is  daily  spent  in  the  Boston 
saloons   the  sum  of  $22,675,  or  in  a  year  of  three  hundred  days  the 
prodigious  Bum  of  $6,802,500;  or  an  annual  gross  income  of  about 
$10,000  for  each  of  the  606  saloons.     The  total  running  expenses  of 
the  Boston   public-school  system  for  1894-95  was  $2,061,160.     The 
of  the  Boston  Fire  Department  for  the  same  year  was 
$1,041,296.     The  total  bill  for  the  Police  Department  was  $1,318,186. 
The  total  expense  for  the  city  park  system  was  $2,241,814.     All  these 
formidable  expenditures  taken  together  amount  to  a  smaller  sum  than 
pent  during  the  same  year  in  the  bar-rooms  of  the  city.     A  com* 
■II  with  the  living  expenses  of  the  manual-labor  class  Is  equally 
•  ni'ti         The  sum  of  money  paid  over  the  Boston  bars,  nine  tenths 
of  vrhich — it  may  be  fairly  estimated    comes  from  persons  of  modest 
incou*         sufficient  to  meet  the  total  living  expenses  of  nearly  11,700 
families  sj»eu<li u;s s*)<m)  m  \iar  each.     Aooording  to  theOensusof  L896, 
there  are  in  Bo  ton   lo;;.: :;<»»;  f;mii  1  i«*s.      How  many  of  these  families 
their  incomes  encroached  upon  by  expenditures  in  the  saloon,  is 
;i  question  impossible  to  at  ;  for  the  saloon-habit  affects  all  classes 

and  in  i  qo1  open  to  computation.     If,  however,  ire  estimate  that 

of  the  total  of  families  in  th<'  city  one  quarter,  or  26,000  families,  are. 
thus  more  oi  l<     affected,  and  if  we  conceive  that  these  families, — the 
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great  proportion  of  which  are  of  the  wage-earning  class, — have  an  aver- 
age income  of  $1000,  then  each  of  these  25,000  families  is  taxed  about 
$272  a  year  by  the  bar-room ;  or,  in  other  words,  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  income  of  25,000  families  is  now  consumed  by  the  drink-habit 
Such  considerations,  though  they  do  not  touch  the  question  of  moral 
or  domestic  degeneration,  indicate  something  of  the  relation  of  drink 
to  wages  and  the  possible  surplus  already  available  to  wage-earners  in 
city  life. 

Again,  there  are  in  Boston,  approximately,  239,666  male  residents ; 
but  of  these,  83,136  are  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  therefore  by 
law  excluded  from  the  saloons.  Of  males  above  twenty  years  there 
are  156,530 ;  so  that  the  patronage  of  the  Boston  saloons  is  as  if  every 
man  in  the  city  drank  every  day,  and  in  addition  treated  a  friend  from 
the  country  every  other  day.  The  distribution  of  the  drink-habit  is 
also  instructive.  The  Police  Divisions  may  be  roughly  grouped  in 
three  classes.  In  Divisions  1-4  (North  End,  Down  Town,  West  End, 
Lower  Washington  Street,)  the  daily  patronage  of  the  saloons  amounts 
on  the  whole  to  nearly  double  the  entire  population  of  the  Divisions 
(133,270  drinkers  for  70,572  residents) ;  and  there  are  maintained  no 
less  than  323  bar-rooms,  or  more  than  one  half  the  saloons  for  less  than 
one  seventh  of  the  population.  This  disproportion  is  due,  in  Divisions 
1  and  3,  in  part  to  the  daily  movement  to  and  from  the  Union  station  ; 
in  Division  4  to  the  great  thoroughfares  and  the  movement  to  and 
from  the  Southern  stations ;  and  in  Division  2  to  the  great  tide  of  busi- 
ness life  flooding  into  the  State  Street  region  every  day  and  ebbing 
away  at  night  Yet,  even  with  these  interpretations,  which  give  some 
reasonableness  to  the  situation  in  Divisions  2  and  4,  the  conditions  of 
Divisions  1  and  3  seem  unendurable  ;  these  adjoining  districts  with  a 
joint  population  of  47,358  supporting  162  bar-rooms,  or  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  saloons  of  the  city  for  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  providing  three  eighths  of  the  city's  total  arrests  for  drunken* 
ness.  It  lias,  moreover,  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that,  at 
least  in  Division  1,  a  very  small  proportion  o!  these  arrests  are  of  resi- 
dents of  the  Division.  That  is  to  say,  the  region  is  burdened  with  a 
traffic  which  its  own  population  does  not  demand. 

A  second  group  is  made  of  Di\  Isions  5  (Upper  Washington  Street), 
6  (West  End  of  South  Boston),  and  15  (Charlestown),  where  the 
estimated  daily  drinking  is  approximately  one  half  the  total  popu- 
lation. Both  these  latter  regions  are  outlying  parts  of  the  oity  and 
both  arc  gradually  but  surely  losing  their  native  population,     The 
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saloon  patronage  of  Charlestown  is  in  some  degree  due  to  migration  to 
and  from  suburban  towns  and  to  the  large  warehouses  and  freight 
stations  of  the  district.  South  Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  pocket 
in  the  city's  outline.  There  is  little  migration  to  or  throusrh  it.  Its 
drinking  has  to  be  done  by  its  own  residents,  and,  further,  a  great 
number  of  these  residents  migrate  for  the  day  into  the  city,  and  do 
only  their  evening  drinking  in  South  Boston.  Thus,  the  figures  for 
South  Boston  seem  quite  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  first  group,  and 
in  their  indication  of  the  habits  of  the  residents  appear  as  serious  as  in 
any  Division.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  city  (Divisions  7-14,  16), 
being  the  region  of  homes,  the  drink  patronage  is  relatively  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  population.  In  Division  16  (Back  Bay) 
there  are  no  licensed  saloons,  and  in  Division  11  (Dorchester)  there  are 
but  three  saloons,  with  a  patronage  of  600  in  a  population  of  42,00-1. 
Thus  the  liquor-trade  is  a  highly  concentrated  form  of  business,  with 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  being  set  along  main  thorough- 
fares and  in  a  limited  section  of  the  city,  more  than  half  the  daily 
arrests  for  drunkenness  (44.5)  occurring  in  a  region  containing  less 
than  one  seventh  of  the  population  (70,572). 

2.  The  d  fact  which  is  illustrated  by  the  table  is  of  a  more 

enc  nature.     We    observe    that   substitutes    for  the    saloon 

already  I  in  Boston  in  considerable  numbers  and  have  a  reason- 
able degi  ivenee  Summing  np  all  the  resorts  enumerated, 
the  total  average  daily  patroi  is  approximately  98,918,  or,  with- 
out pool-rooms,  76,266  that  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  affirmed 
that  the  proportion  of  attendance  i  1  to  1^.5.     It  is  to  be  noticed 

that  while  the  patron: of  the  saloon  i       eatly  increased  by  non- 

lident  drinkers,  the  patronage  of  the  substitutes  for  saloons,  bein 
for  t!i«-  most  part  in  tl        •  oing,  is  almost  wholly  of  city-dwellers,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  attendance,  considered  only  as  among  residents, 

till  more  t       able  for  th<        institute         WTien  one  e<>n- 

the  inadequacy  of  many  of  the  e  resorts,  their  meagre  provision 

for  Bociabilil         '1    comfort  n.~>  <-<>nij>;in-<|   with   the  splendor  <>f   the 

id  tl;         idvai  under  which  some  of  these  substitutes 

are  put,  by  solubility  n      •  -•-ondary  to  moral  or  religious 

influence,  one  may  be  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  desire  among 

ing  people  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  social  instinct,  without  the 

compulsion   to  drink   liquor,  must  I         rious  and  general     Some  of 

these  would  be  substitutes  for  the  saloon  are  cheerless  and  barren, 
■00  ditly   d.  ed    prayer- meetings    and    missionary   enter 
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prises,  but  the  patronage  received  under  present  conditions,  and  espe- 
cially the  success  of  a  few  enterprises  which  have  no  other  end  than 
sociability,  should  give  reasonable  encouragement  to  those  who  care 
for  this  flank  attack  on  the  saloon. 

3.  Again,  this  study  brings  to  light  both  points  of  special  need  and 
movements  of  special  promise.  Two  regions  are  exhibited  as  at  the 
same  time  infested  by  saloons  and  lacking  in  sufficient  substitutes. 
These  are  the  North  End  (Division  1)  and  the  West  End  of  South 
Boston  (Division  6).  Division  1  is  not  lacking  in  devoted  missionary 
enterprises  (the  Epworth  Settlement,  the  North  End  Mission,  the 
North  End  Union,  the  Baptist  Bethel,  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society) ; 
and  there  are  also,  among  Salem  Street  and  North  Street  Italians  and 
Jews,  many  praiseworthy  little  ventures  of  their  own  for  the  sale  of  the 
lighter  drinks.  The  mixed  character  of  the  population  involves  spe- 
cial difficulties  in  devising  plans  of  sociability,  and  the  existing  mis- 
sionary efforts  deserve  high  praise.  Taking  the  Division  as  a  whole, 
however,  and  remembering  that  its  population  is  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  the  class  least  able  to  resist  the  saloon  influence,  the  region 
seems  simply  crushed  under  its  burden  of  99  saloons,  and  gravely 
needs  new  accessions  of  rational  recreation.  Division  6  is  less  over- 
whelmed with  saloons,  but  also  less  leavened  by  undertakings  of  a 
wholesome  social  nature.  It  seems  to  be  a  neglected  region,  very  bar- 
ren of  elevating  influence,  as  it  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the  move- 
ment of  city-life.  There  is  a  Coffee-room  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Temperance  Society ;  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Public  Library ;  and 
there  are  a  few  social  clubs.  But  the  Protestant  population  is  de- 
clining and  shifting  and  the  Catholic  clergy  do  not  seem  to  have  real- 
ized the  serious  inroads  of  the  saloon  upon  their  people.  Here  then 
appear  to  be  regions  demanding  on  the  one  hand  special  limitation  of 
saloons  by  the  Licensing  Board,  and  offering  on  the  other  hand  a  spe- 
cial field  for  private  enterprises  which  are  looking  for  the  greatest 
social   need. 

This  comprehensive   examination   brings    to   light  also    local    and 

modesl  enterprises,  which  have  gone  far  to  leaven  certain  regions  of 

the  city,  and  which  should  be  carefully  studied  as  indicating,  under 
certain    conditions,    the  best  lines  of  action.      Wry   marked    install. 

of  such  success  are  to  be  found  in  Bast  Boston  (Division  ^s),  in  the 

Mast   Boston    Athletic    Association;    in   the   \  cry    notable   work    of   the 

Oharlesbank  Gymnasium  (Division  «>);  in  the  Wells  Memorial  Instt 
tute  (Division  8)  and  a  number  of  clubs  organised  and  maintained  in 
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that  Division  by  various  groups  of  working-men ;  and  in  Division  10 
(Roxbury),  in  the  People's  Institute,  with  its  900  members,  and  the 
Boys'  Institute  of  Instruction,  with  its  300  hoys  and  girls.  Many  of 
these  organizations  are  in  large  degree  self-governed,  and  all  are 
directly  devoted  to  the  healthier  activity  of  body  or  of  mind,  or  both. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  in  connection  with  this  inquiry  to  consider 
the  popular  theatres  of  the  city  as  social  substitutes  for  the  saloon, 
but  this  is  a  matter  where  conclusions  may  vary  from  week  to  week. 
A  theatre  for  the  poor — as  for  the  rich — may  on  one  day  be  giving  the 
most  satisfactory  and  on  another  the  most  nauseating  performance.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  such  theatres,  which  attract,  as  a  rule, 
crowded  audiences,  may  make  a  very  important  part  of  such  social 
substitution,  and,  it  is  at  the  present  time  apparently  true  that  while 
some  of  the  cheap  theatres  are  distinctly  degrading,  there  are  some, 
and  very  profitable  ones,  where  the  performance  is  distinctly  more 
moral  in  tone  than  in  much  of  the  modern  drama ;  and  where  it  has 
been  discovered  that  excitement  and  enthusiasm  can  be  stimulated 
without  indecency. 

4.  To  this  indication  of  points  of  danger  and  linos  of  action  should 
be  added  another  fact  which  such  a  study  disclosea  It  is  the  lack  of 
unity  among  the  agencies  which  are  now  offering  substitutes  for  the 
saloon.  The  saloons,  though  competitors  with  each  ether,  are  united 
strongest  ties,  and  against  hostile  influences  are  massed  as  an 
arm  The  substitutes  for  the  saloons  are  Little,  scattered  enterprises, 
— often  of  the  most  conscientious  and  generous  nature, — but,  in  most 
instances,  without  even  the  slightest  mutual  alliance  and  In  some  in- 
stall without  even  the  knowledge  of  each  other's  operations.  For 
any  rational  progress  in  an  attack  on  a  thoroughly  entrenched  enemy, 
there  should  he  an  alliance  of  all  the  forct     i  <1    -religious  and 

Catholic  and  Protestant;  together  with  a  careful  division  of 
fields  of  operation,  and  a  reference  <-f  patrons  from  one  resort,  where 

a  man  may  DOt  1"'  Content,  t"  another  substitute  for   t\\r  saloon  which 

might  prove  attractu  a 

■    Another  inference  to  which  such  an  examination  naturally  leads 
mu  odidly  stated.     Considering,  for  the  moment,  nothing  hut  the 

faction  of  tin        uil  instinct,  ii    eems  plain  that,  tins  end,  to  be 
ined,  must  l--  unmixed  with  purpo  e   "i  missionary  zeal.     It-  is  diffl 
ci  j  it.  for  people  who  care  supremely  for  religion  to  believe  that  it  should 
be  ruled  out  of  any  re  orl     vd  the  tad  i    that  when  in  any  substitute 

for  the  -aloou  the  patron  i         i  that  he  i .-■  likely  to  have  a  prayer- 
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meeting  "  sprung  "  on  him,  he  is — unless  lie  be  "  Gospel-hardened,"  or 
inclined  to  "  work  the  piety -game  " — in  some  degree  repelled  ;  just  as 
a  more  cultivated  man — even  if  religious — would  rebel  at  the  invasion 
of  a  prayer-meeting  into  his  social  club.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
resort,  openly  religious,  is  of  no  service  to  the  working-man  and  may 
not  be  a  social  as  well  as  religious  influence.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
men  who  are  strengthened  and  restrained  by  such  positive  expressions 
of  faith  as  they  would  be  in  no  other  way.  The  temperance  mission 
and  church  coffee-house  have  their  own  good  work  to  do.  But  they 
are  not  primarily  a  form  of  club  or  saloon ;  they  are  primarily  a  form 
of  church.  In  a  genuine  poor-man's  club — as  in  a  rich-man's  club — 
visible  signs  of  religious  intention  must  be  eliminated.  The  fact  is  that 
in  temperance,  as  in  scientific  charity,  we  are  called  upon  to  recognize 
the  deeper  and  unostentatious  place  of  religious  influence  in  social  re- 
form. It  inspires  and  directs  philanthropic  service,  but  it  does  not 
make  of  philanthropy  an  instrument  of  propagandism.  To  deny  to 
philanthropy  the  technical  expressions  of  religion  does  not  banish  re- 
ligion from  philanthropy.  It  only  sees  in  philanthropy  itself  a  direct 
and  sufficient  expression  of  religious  consecration  and  desire. 

6.  Finally,  in  the  city  of  Boston — and  under  their  own  conditions 
in  other  great  cities — certain  checks  on  the  saloon  seem  to  be  suggested 
by  the  present  inquiry. 

(a)  It  appears,  for  instance,  that,  quite  apart  from  proposed  changes 
in  the  law,  the  law  as  it  now  exists  is  rarely  strictly  enforced,  and  perhaps 
in  many  of  its  regulations  is  not  often  understood.  Sellers  of  liquor, 
not  infrequently,  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  law  under  which 
their  trade  is  permitted.  The  opponents  of  the  saloon,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  unaware  of  the  serviceable,  even  if  imperfect,  weapon 
which  is  even  now  ready  to  their  bands  in  the  long  series  of  restrictions 
with  which  the  law,  as  it  exists,  surrounds  the  liquor-traffic.  It  is  not 
even  certain  that  the  patrolmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law, 
could  pass  an  examination  on  its  multifarious  conditions  as  t«>  hours, 
screens,  doors,  windows,  and  licenses;  ami  it  would  be  oi  service  to 
distribute  a  cheap  compilation  of  existing  liquor-laws  anions  the  police 
and  the  charity-workers  of  the  city. 

(!>)  Another  important  and  just  check  on  the  saloon  evil  would  he 
effected  if  the  license-system  were  administered  in  connection  with 
more  limited  districts.  Under  the  present  law  the  total  population  of 
the  city  regulates  the  number  of  saloons     there  being  not  more  than 

one  saloon    to  600  of    population — but   these  saloons  are  let  where   the 
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commissioners  may  determine,  it  being  assumed  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
maximum  number  shall  be  permitted  in  the  entire  city.  Thus,  simply 
because  one  part  of  the  city  is  unprofitable  to  the  saloon,  all  the  more 
saloons  are  planted  among  the  most  largely-tempted  classes.  The  very 
fact,  that  is  to  say,  that  some  regions  are  respectable,  increases  the 
chance  of  degradation  in  less  fortunate  districts. 

o 

The  Back  Bay  wants  no  saloons  and  Dorchester  supports  but  3,  but 
this  immunity  practically  compels  the  North  End  to  maintain  the 
shocking  number  of  99.  If  the  unit  of  assignment  were  the  Division 
or  the  Ward,  instead  of  the  city,  the  total  of  saloons  would  be  enor- 
mously decreased,  with  no  loss  of  convenience  to  the  drinkers  and  no 
radical  change  in  the  basis  of  assignment.  The  only  loss  would  be  a 
corresponding  part  of  the  license-fees  ;  and  to  the  principle  which  in- 
volves this  form  of  loss  the  voters  have  already  consented  by  establish- 
y  the  1  to  500  proportion. 
(c)  With  this  change  of  the  basis  of  assignment  there  would  become 
possible  a  further  restriction  gravely  and  obviously  needed, — a  reason- 
able separation  of  saloons  from  one  another.  Nothing  seems  to  the 
av  more   preposterous   in   the   present   assignment  of 

licenses  than  the  Lie  ig  of  a  half  dozen  saloons  next-door  to  each 
oil  a  of  a  street  of  bar-rooms  like  Eliot  Street  between  Park 

and  Tremont  Street     The  method,  however,  under  the  present 

m,  may  be  reasonably  defended.     If  there  must  be  in  the  city  not 

Less  than  606  sal ifl  it  may  be  better  to  Bel  them  near  together,  along 

thoronghfa]  ad  nndereasy  police  supervision.  But  from  the  point 
of  new  of  public  convenience  one  saloon  properly  placed  is  as  good  as 

ind  Cor  public  safety  it  is  much  better.     Thus,  while  in  the  strictly 
busii  i  of  the  city  (Division  ^ |  an  exception  might  have  to  be 

made,  I         -f*  of  the  slight  resident  population,  the  general  welfare 
ould  be  mu<-h  more  consulted  by  breaking  up  the  threatening  groups 
of  superfluous  saloons,  and  distributing  half  the  number  on  the  basis 
of  local  population  and  local  demand 

/)  A  m         idical  step  in  restriction  would  betaken  if  under  the 

principle  of   local    option  the  who].:  <pn>tion  of   licenses  could   become 

tion  for  independent  determination  within  each  Police  Division 

or  Ward  It  •  dent  that  in  some  parts  of  I'.o  n.n  the  abolition  of 
the  sal-'  rould  lead  to  evils  al  least  oomparable  with  it-  existence. 
I'   i-  equally  evident  that,  in  other  parti  of  the  ci      even  the  few 

bich  do  licensed  in  opposition  to  the  overwhelming 

sentiment,  of  th«-  Thus  it  seep     ■  ■ .,  onable  that  the  interests  of 
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different  regions  in  a  great  city  should  have  independent  consideration 
and  expression  ;  and  the  result  which  would  ensue,  and  which  is  even 
now  in  a  large  degree  attained,  of  fixing  the  liquor  business  in  special 
limited  regions,  would  be,  with  all  its  terrible  evils,  on  the  whole  a 
further  advantage  in  the  direction  of  supervision  and  restraint 

Such  are  some  of  the  limitations  on  the  drink  traffic  which  may 
commend  themselves  to  an  observer  of  conditions  of  city-life  ;  and 
such  reasonable  checks  would  tend  to  give  the  substitutes  for  the 
saloons  a  fair  chance  to  compete.  The  saloon  is  a  degrading  form  of 
social  enjoyment,  but  it  is  a  real  form.  It  offers  so  much  to  the  life  of 
the  poor  that  at  least  one  skilled  observer  in  Boston  has  remarked,  in 
the  course  of  this  investigation,  that  if  it  were  a  question  between  the 
saloon  and  no  poor-man's  club  he  would  wish  the  saloon  to  stay.  The 
substitute  for  the  saloon,  in  order  to  survive,  must  give  more  resources 
of  sociability  than  the  saloon  gives,  and  compete  with  it  on  its  own 
terms.  There  must  be  no  hint  of  patronage  or  of  missionary  zeal. 
There  must  be  the  same  tone  which  prevails  in  the  rich-man's  club, — 
a  sense  of  proprietorship,  a  comfort  which  tempts  to  patronage,  re- 
sources of  athletic  life,  games  which  are  of  real  interest,  literature 
which  is  not  discarded  rubbish  of  the  benevolent,  light  and  liberty,  and 
self-government ;  and  for  this  form  of  institution  there  are  already 
among  the  working-classes  obvious  and  often  pathetic  signs  of  long- 
suffering  expectation  and  desire. 

Francis  G.  Peabody. 
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The  appearance  of  a  portly  and  learned  volume  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Salmond  on  "  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality  '  shows  the 
anxious  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  these  questions.  His 
treatment  of  the  subject  also  recognizes  the  necessity  which  is  felt  of 
perfectly  free  though  reverent  inquiry,  as  our  sole  way  of  salvation 
amidst  the  perplexities — theological,  social,  and  moral, — in  which  we 
are  involved.  For  himself,  he  unreservedly  accepts  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. Christianity,  he  is  so  happy  as  to  believe,  "  has  translated  the 
hope  of  immortality  from  a  guess,  a  dream,  a  longing,  a  probability, 
into  a  certainty,  and  has  done  this  by  interpreting  us  to  ourselves  and 
confirming  the  voice  of  prophecy  within  us.'      But   he  subjects  the 

red  rec<>nls  of  Christianity  to  critical  examination.  He  does  not 
talk  effete  orthodoxy  to  an  age  of  reason.  Nor  does  he  rest  upon  the 
evidence  of  Revelation  alone  He  endeavors  to  combine  with  it  that  of 
Manifestation  as  presented  by  reason  and  history. 

The  change  made  by  Darwin's  great  discovery— as,  with  all  rights 
of  modification  reserved,  it  may  surely  be  called, — in  our  notions  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  our  Bpeciea  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  curiosity  as  to 

destu  We  held,  it  is  true,  before  Darwin  that  man  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  dust;  in  thai  respect  our  ideas  have  undergone  no 
<-h  It  is  true  also  that  whatever  our  origin  may  have  been,  and 

through  what*  rerpi  we  may  have  gone,  we  are  what  we  are,  none 

the  li-ss  for  Darwin". -  >\«rv;    while  the  fact  that  WC  have  risen  from 

the  dust  or  from  the  condition  of  the  worm  instead  ol  leading  us  to 

despair  ought  rather  to  inspire  as  with  hope     Still,  before  Darwin  we 

1  in  the  belief  that  man  bad  been  called  into  existence  by  a  sepa- 

creation,  in  nrtne  of  winch  he  a  being  apart  from  all  other 

animals,  and  this  belief  hai  bi   Darwin  been  dispelled.     A  being  apart 

from  the  other  animals  man  remains  in  virtue  of  hi-  rea  on,  of  which 

other  animal-  have,  at  most,  only  the  rudiments,  and  vet,  more  perhaps 

in         te  of  i  hpI  in-  capacity  for  improvement,  of  which 

•  Mi  the  most  intelligent  of  the  other  anima        -  far  as  we  can  see, 

II'-  alone  up .ral,  he  alone  i-  religious  ; 
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lie  alone  is  speculative,  looking  before  and  after ;  he  alone  feels  the 
influence  of  beauty  and  expresses  his  sense  of  it  in  poetry  and  art; 
what  is  lust  in  brutes  in  him  alone  is  love ;  he  alone  thinks  or  dreams 
that  there  is  in  him  anything  that  ought  not  to  die.  Yet  Darwin's 
discovery  has  effaced  the  impassable  line  which  we  took  to  have  been 
drawn  by  a  separate  creation  between  man  and  the  beasts  which 
perish. 

Science,  moreover,  Darwinian  and  general,  has  put  an  end  to  the 
traditional  belief  in  the  soul  as  a  being  separate  from  the  body, 
breathed  into  the  body  by  a  distinct  act  of  the  Creator,  pent  up  in  it  as 
in  a  prison-house,  beating  spiritually  against  the  bars  of  the  flesh  and 
looking  to  be  set  free  by  death.  Soul  and  body,  we  now  know,  are 
indivisible  from  each  other,  man's  nature  being  one,  enfolded  at  first 
in  the  same  embryo,  advancing  in  all  its  parts  and  aspects  through 
the  same  stages  to  maturity,  and  succumbing  at  last  to  the  same  decay. 
Not  that  this  makes  our  nature  more  material  in  the  gross  sense  of  that 
term.  Spirituality  is  an  attribute  of  moral  elevation  and  aspiration, 
not  of  the  composition  of  the  organism.  Tyndall  called  himself  a 
"  materialist,"  yet  no  man  was  ever  less  so  in  the  gross  sense.  If  we 
wish  to  see  clearly  in  these  matters  it  might  be  almost  better  for  a  time 
to  suspend  our  use  of  the  word  "  soul,"  with  its  traditional  connotation 
of  antagonism  to  the  body,  and  to  speak  only  of  the  higher  life  or  of 
spiritual  aim  and  effort 

We  have  moreover  in  approaching  these  questions  to  clear  our 
minds  entirely  of  geocentricism,  theological  and  philosophical  as  well 
as  physical,  of  our  notions  of  this  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe 
and  the  grand  scene  of  providential  action,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
ideas  of  our  religious  infancy  about  the  Mosaic  beginning  and  the 
Apocalyptic  end  of  things.  We  have  wholly  to  banish  the  creations 
of  Milton's  fancy,  so  strongly  impressed  upon  our  imaginations,  as  well 
as  the  Ptolemaic  cosmography,  and  think  no  more  of  a  heaven  above* 
and  an  earth  below,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending  between 
them,  or  of  a  court  of  heaven  looking  down  upon  the  earth.  We  must 
float  out  in  thought  into  a  universe  without  a  centre,  without  limit, 
without  beginning  or  end,  of  which  all  that  we  see  on  a  starlight 
night  is  but  a  point,  in  which  we  ourselves  are  but  living  and  con- 
scious atoms.  There  has  been  much  debate  among  religious  think- 
ers about  the  origin  of  evil.  Hut  evil,  it  would  seem,  can  have  no 
origin,  since  the  universe  has  none,  and  evil,  or  what  to  us  seems  e\  ll, 
as   well   as  good,    is  a   part  of   the  constitution  of    the   um\er- 
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fathom  the  mystery  of  the  universe — that  is,  the  mystery  of  existence, 
— we  cannot  hope.  Of  eternity  and  infinity  we  can  form  no  notion  ; 
we  can  think  of  them  only  as  time  and  space  extended  without  limit, 
a  conception  which  involves  a  metaphysical  absurdity,  since  of  space 
and  time  we  must  always  think  as  divisible  into  parts,  while  of  infinity 
or  eternity  there  can  be  no  division.  The  thought  of  eternal  existence, 
even  of  a  life  of  eternal  happiness,  if  we  dwell  upon  it,  turns  the  brain 
giddy  :  it  is  a  sort  of  mental  torture  to  dwell  upon  the  idea. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  with  rewards  for  the  good  and  punish- 
ment for  the  wicked,  as  we  all  know,  pervades  the  New  Testament. 
That  this  world  is  evil,  and  Christians  must  look  forward  to  a  better 
world,   is  the  teaching  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  of  all  the 
Christian  Churches.     It  could  not  fail  to  be  fostered  by  the  state  of 
the  world  and  especially  of  the  subject  provinces  under  the  Roman 
Empire.     The  Christian  martyrdoms  are  a  signal  testimony  to  the  same 
belief.     Yet  the  doctrine  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  distinctly  stated 
in  the  New  Testament  as  its  overwhelming  importance  might  have  led 
us  to  expect     It  is  in  fact  rather  assumed  than  stated.     The  passages 
accruing  it  are  rather  homiletic  than  dogmatic  ;  they  are  enforce- 
ments of  the  infinite  blessedness  of  piety  and  goodness,  of  the  infinite 
eo         ttending  wickedness,  rather  than  enunciations  of  an  article  for  a 
4     Nor  is  anything  explicitly  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
mortal  is  to  put  on  immortality,  or  as  to  the  state  and  occupations  of 
the  blessed  in  the  next  world.     White  robes,  harps,  palm  branches,  a 
city  of  gold  and  jewels,        not  spiritual ;  they  must  be  taken  as  mate- 
rial iina.  n  Literally  they  provoke  the  derision  of  the  sceptic. 
Difficulties  crowd    upon    us  and  severely  tax   the  i         ideal    re- 
Dr.  Salrnond     A  sudden  and  absolute  elianire  of   nature 
ntrarj        ill  on  hich  would  lead  as  to  believe  that 
adual  progre                 w.     The  disproportion  of  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments  to  the  merits  or  sins  of  man's  short  life  is  profoundly  re- 
mnant to  our  moral  Ben  a     WTien  we  take  in  the  cases  of  children, 
of              ,  of  the  ha]..      •': -prim.'- of  tin- slums,  <»f  the  heathen  who 
have  never  heard  the  Word,  the  difficulty  is  immensely  increased. 

In  all  the  churches  there  i  revolt  against  the  b<  lief  In 

eternal  fire,  which,  □  if  the  '■    pel  is  to  be  taken  literally, 

it  would         a  impossible  to  avoid.        ich  a  belief  in  fad  can  hardly 
be  thought  ever  to  ha   i      lined  B  practical  hold  on  the  mind;  if  it 
■  aid  almosl  have  di    olved  humanity  with  terror.     Nor  is 
th'        .  reality  any  such  line  of  demarcation  between  dm  food  ami  tin- 
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wicked  as  that  drawn  in  the  homiletic  language  of  the  Gospel  between 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  between 
those  who  enter  by  the  wide  and  by  the  narrow  gate.  Between  the 
extreme  points  of  goodness  and  wickedness  there  are  gradations  of 
character  in  number  infinite  and  fluctuating  from  hour  to  hour.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  tries  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  invention 
of  Purgatory,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  creation  of  her 
own.  In  this  case  also  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  when  we  take  in 
children  and  those  on  whom  circumstances  have  borne  so  hardly  as 
almost  to  preclude  volition.  Nor  are  the  passages  in  the  Gospel  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  if  pressed  literally,  altogether  consistent  with 
each  other,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  the  transition.  The 
idea  generally  presented  is  that  of  a  final  judgment  in  which  the  good 
are  to  be  separated  from  the  wicked,  the  good  entering  into  eternal  joy, 
the  wicked  into  eternal  fire,  and  of  a  period  of  sleep  or  unconscious- 
ness which  is  to  last  till  the  Judgment  Day.  But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  with  the  preaching  of  Christ  to 
the  souls  in  prison,  or  with  the  words  of  Christ  on  the  cross  to  the 
penitent  thief.  These  variations  become  more  important  when  we 
consider  the  unspeakably  vital  character  of  the  doctrine.  Resurrec- 
tion  of  the  body  is  an  article  of  the  creed.  It  presents  insuperable 
difficulties :  not  only  are  the  particles  of  the  body  dispersed,  but  they 
must  often  be  incorporated  into  other  bodies.  Besides,  is  a  babe  to 
rise  again  a  babe,  and  is  an  old  man  to  rise  with  the  body  of  old  age  ? 
Devices  for  meeting  such  difficulties  may  be  found  ;  but  they  are 
devices  and  not  solutions. 

It  is  on  the  Christian  revelation  that  our  hope  has  hitherto  rested. 
Butler,  when  he  applies  reason  to  the  question  of  a  future  life,  has 
revelation  all  the  time  in  reserve.  He  professes  not  to  offer  indepen- 
dent proof  of  the  doctrine,  but  merely  to  disarm  Reason  of  the  obje 
tions  which  she  might  urge  against  Revelation.  Of  independent  proof, 
with  deference  be  it  said,  he  offers,  not  so  much  as,  with  our  present 
scientific  lights  at  all  events,  will  amount  even  to  a  serious  presump- 
tion. Assuming,  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  that  the  soul  is  a  being 
apart  from  the  body,  he  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  simple  monad, 
indecerptible  and  therefore  indestructible,  or  at  least  not  presumably 
liable  to  dissolution  when  the  body  LS  dissolved.  Bu1  we  know  that 
his  presumption  is  unfounded,  and  that  what  he  ealls  the  soul    ifl   hut 

the  higher  and  liner  activity  of  our  general  frame.  He  says  that  the 
faculties  an 1 1  •'motions  sometimes  remain  unaffected  l>v  mortal  di 
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even  at  the  point  of  death.  But  thej  do  not  remain  unaffected  by  a 
disease  of  the  brain.  His  strongest  point  perhaps  is  the  unbroken  con- 
tinuance of  conscious  identity  notwithstanding  the  change  of  our 
bodily  frame  by  the  flux  of  its  component  particles,  and  in  spite  of 
sleep  and  fits  of  insensibility.  But  the  flux  of  particles  or  the  sus- 
pension of  consciousness  by  sleep  or  a  fainting  fit  is  a  different  thing 
from  total  dissolution,  such  as  takes  place  when  the  body  moulders  in 
the  grave.  Besides,  the  phenomenon  is  common  to  us  with  brutes,  and 
the  objection  that  this  or  any  other  of  Butler's  arguments  would  apply 
as  well  to  brutes  as  to  man  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  calling  it  invidious. 
The  great  thinker  would  perhaps  have  seen  this  more  clearly  had  he 
lived  in  the  Darwinian  age  and  been  disenchanted  of  his  belief  in  the 
special  breathing  of  a  soul  into  man.  He  is  so  far  from  our  present 
point  of  view  as  to  think  that  dreams  are  products  of  the  mind  acting 
apart  from  the  bodily  sense. 

Of  the  two  great  thinkers  of  antiquity  Plato  believed  intensely  in  a 
future  life,  for  which  this  present  life  was  but  a  training,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  His  arguments,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  about  to  die,  come  to  us  in  the  most  per- 
suasive guise.  But  they  are  entangled  with  the  fanciful  tenets  of 
preexistence,  of  knowledge  as  reminiscence  from  a  previous  state,  and  of 
the  real  existence  of  abstract  idea-.  They  are  based  on  the  erroneous 
conception  of  the  soul  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  body  and  im- 
prisoned in  it,  bo  that,  in  the  case  at  least  of  one  who  has  kept  his  soul 
pure  and  healthy  by  philosophy  and  asceticism,  death  would  be  eman- 
cipation. The  soul,  Plato  thinks,  cannot  be  affected  by  diseases  of  the 
body,  but  only  by  its  own  dise  ignorance  and  vice  An  evidence 
of  more  weight  practically  than  any  of  the  metaphysical  arguments 
adduced  by  the  disciple  of  Socratefl  is  the  death  of  Socrates  itself, 
which,  like  the  Christian  martyrdoms,  unplii        itrong  and  rooted  faith 

in  the  future  reward  of  loyalty  to  truth  and  virtue.      The  same  faith  is 
-sod  by  Plato  in   the   "  Republic."      To  him   amid   the   license  of 

Athenian  democracy  in  its  hour  of  <h'<;r.  'li-'  Christian  amid  the 

demoralization  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  world  seemed  evil;  and  he 

found  support  for  righteousness  in  the  conviction  that  though  the 

man  might  suffer  obloquy,  persecution,  and  even  a  painful 

ail  uneful  death  in  this  life,  it  would   be  well  for  him  in  the  sum  of 

thing  .      If  th<  on!  of  the  univ         and  if  it  holds  eommunion  in 

any  way  with  the  soul  of  man,  such  a  \>*  lief  would  seem  likely  to  be 
at  no  mere  hallucination. 
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In  Aristotle's  "Ethics"  there  is  no  trace  of  the  doctrine,  either  in 
its  specific  form  or  in  the  form  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  vir- 
tue which  it  assumes  in  Plato.  The  fact  is  that  virtue,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word  and  as  denoting  obedience  to  a  moral  law,  is  hardly  a  term  of 
Aristotle's  svstem.  His  virtue  is  not  so  much  obedience  to  a  moral 
Law  as  the  functional  activity  of  fully  developed  and  perfectly  balanced 
humanity,  such  as  is  presented  with  a  rather  statuesque  dignity  in  his 
model  character  of  the  high-minded  man  (megalopsychos).  All  that  he 
wants  is  a  life  sufficiently  long  for  full  development  (bios  teleios).  Of 
compensation  or  retribution  he  seems  to  have  no  idea. 

In  the  great  Stoics,  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  there  is  no  ex- 
pression of  belief  in  a  personal  life  beyond  the  present.  What  they 
seem  to  expect  is  absorption  in  the  universe,  which,  if  personality  is 
merged,  would  be  the  extinction  of  our  personal  selves.  On  the  other 
hand  they  show  the  profoundest  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  moral  law, 
in  the  nothingness  of  present  pleasures  or  pains,  and  in  the  infinite 
reward  of  virtue.  Their  asceticism — that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  a 
throne — was  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  faith.  In  Seneca  may 
be  found  a  va^'ue  intimation  of  belief  that  death  is  a  transition  to  a 
higher  life,  but  Seneca  is  a  rhetorician,  not  a  philosopher. 

A  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  a  part  of  most  of 
the  religions,  yet  not  of  all.  It  is  absent  from  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrews,  desperate  as  have  been  the  efforts  to  import  it  into  them ; 
and  bold  as  is  the  statement  of  Anglican  Articles  that  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  through 
Christ.  An  exception  such  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  an  eminently 
religious  nation,  is  enough  to  bar  any  argument  from  universal  con- 
sent, even  if  universal  consent,  where  it  can  be  explained  by  natural 
desire,  were  sufficient  to  prove  a  belief  innate.  The  other  world  has 
often  formed  the  lucrative  domain  of  priests,  who  have  pretended  by 
mystic  rites  to  provide  the  dying  with  a  passport  to  celestial  bli 
Egypt  seems  to  have  been  preeminent  in  the  detinitencss  of  her  belief 
and  the  minuteness  of  her  mortuary  ritual,  while  she  was  also  strangely 
preeminent  in  the  effort  to  protract  the  existence  of  the  bodilj  tene- 
ment, showing  thereby  apparently  an  absence  of  belief  in  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul.  The  Persian  faith  in  a  future  life  appears  a 
to  have  been  strong,  though  mixed  with  degrading  absurdities  which 
make  it  philosophically  worthless.  Buddhism  is  a  philosophy  rather 
than  a  religion,  while  upon  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  meaning  o(  Nir- 
vana, the  hope  of  tin-  Buddhist  is  not  personal  immortality  but  escape 
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from  personal  existence.  Be  Nirvana  what  it  may,  it  is  a  fancy,  gener- 
ated apparently  by  local  causes,  and  offers  nothing  in  the  way  of 
verification. 

"  The  evidences  of  a  future  life,  Sir,  are  sufficient,"  was  Boswell's 
remark  to  Johnson.  "I  could  wish  for  more,  Sir,"  was  Johnson's 
reply.  It  was  no  doubt  his  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidences, 
considering  the  vital  character  of  the  doctrine,  that  disposed  Johnson 
to  belief  in  ghosts,  and  made  him  anxious  to  investigate  all  stories  of 
the  kind,  even  when  they  were  so  absurd  as  that  of  the  ghost  of  Cock 
Lane.     It  cannot  be  necessary  to  discuss  such  fictions.     The  only  case, 

far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  there  is  anything  like  first-hand  evi- 
dence  is  that  of  the  warning  apparition  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  which  may 
be  explained  as  the  masked  suicide  of  a  voluptuary  sated  with  life. 
Nor  can  spiritualistic  apparitions  call  for  notice.  They  have  been 
often  enough  exposed.  Nothing  is  proved  by  them  but  the  fond 
credulity  of  bereavement  pining  for  communion  with  the  lost  Spirit- 
ualism, it  should  not  be  forgotten,  had  its  farcical  origin  in  table- 
turning.  A}. art  from  the  miraculous  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Christ's 
miraculous  raisings  from  the  dead,  no  one  has  been  Been  or  heard  from 
after  death.  That  evide  which  alone  could  be  absolutely  conelu- 
bas  never  been  afforded.  This  is  the  stubborn  fact  with  which 
J'»  ttler  and  those  who  adopt  his  line  of  argumenl  have  to  contend. 
Positivism  hopes  that  it  has  indemnified,  or  more  than  indemnified, 

for  the  Loss  of  !i;,l  immortality  by  tendering  an  impersonal  im- 

mortality in  t:  our   lives   and   actions   prolonged 

through  th(  lerations  which  conic  after  as  t<>  the  end  of  time  But 
this  immortality  i-  not  only  impersonal,  n  is  unconscious,  and,  there* 
fo  >  far  as  our  sensations  are  concerned,  not  distinguishable  from 
annihilation.  [\  .  |  even  specially  human:  we  share  it  with  every 
motor,  animate  or  inanimate, — with  the  horse  that  draws  a  wagon,  with 

th  that  1         a  mill,  with  the  i' I  which  ]  into  the  muscles 

of  the         amer,  with  the  tailing  stone. 

B<         .  all  theories  which  pretend  to  console  man  for  his  mortality 

him  a  partaker  In  the  immortality  of  his  race,  seem  to  en- 

•ion  that  the  race  itself  is  not,  immortaL     How  long 

the  planet  which  is  the  abode  of  man  will  la  t  or  remain  lit  for  man's 

habil  i  nee  maj  nol   be  agr<  ed,  hut  they  appear 

in  holding  that  the  end  mu  t  com       If  they  are  right, 

philosophy  does  but  mock  as  when  she  bide  a    find  our  real  spiritual 

life  in  effort     |  feet  humanity  and  our  paradise  in  anticipation  of 
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the  state  of  bliss  into  which  humanity,  when  perfected,  will  be  brought. 
At  a  certain,  however  remote,  date  universal  wreck  will  be  the  end. 
Nor  has  the  promise  of  perfection  by  evolution,  such  as  another  school 
of  thinkers  holds  out,  any  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  promise 
of  perfection  by  effort.  Evolution,  like  effort,  comes  at  last  to  naught. 
That  death  is  the  renewing  of  the  species  and  apparently  indispensable 
to  progress,  might  be  a  satisfactory  reflection  if  the  species  were  every- 
thing and  the  individual  were  nothing.  But  the  individual  is  some- 
thing in  his  own  eyes.  Against  any  scientific  theory  that  human 
organisms  are  simply  vehicles  for  the  transmission  of  life  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  organism  protests  and  rebels. 

Still  less  can  any  substitute  for  our  hope  of  a  personal  immortality 
be  found  in  demonstrations  of  the  indefeasible  vitality  of  protoplasm. 
The  hope  which  we  resign  is  personal.  Protoplastic  vitality  is  not 
Life  more  or  less  active  may,  as  these  comforters  tell  us,  pervade  all 
things  ;  and  in  that  sense  we  may  continue  to  live  after  our  dissolution 
and  absorption  into  the  general  frame  of  nature.  But  what  is  the 
value  of  a  life  of  which  we  shall  not  be  individually  conscious  ? 
There  may  be  life  in  the  fermentation  of  a  dunghill.  But  who  can 
imagine  himself  blest  in  the  prospect  of  sharing  it  ? 

Of  death  and  of  the  perpetual  renewal  of  the  race  the  necessity  is 
obvious  so  far  as  the  present  estate  of  man  is  concerned.  Upon  the 
succession  of  generations  man's  conjugal  and  parental  character, 
among  other  things,  depends.  The  existence  of  an  undying  man 
would  be  that  of  one  of  Swift's  Struldbrugs  infinitely  prolonged. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a  passage  of  his  essay  on  "  Immortality," 
highly  lauded  by  Fitzjames  Stephen,  admits  the  possibility  of  con- 
ceiving that  thought  may  continue  to  exist  without  a  material  brain, 
the  relation  of  the  two  being  no  metaphysical  necessity,  but  simply  a 
constant  coexistence  within  the  limits  of  observation.  Even  if  we 
suppose  thought  to  embrace  life,  feeling,  and  affection,  the  mete  admis- 
sion that  its  disembodied  existence  is  conceivable  would  be  but  cold 
comfort.  Mill  himself  seems  to  fall  back  on  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  life  exalted  by  the  religion  of  humanity  and  ending  in  what  he 
calls  "  eternal  rest."  "  If,"  he  says  in  his  essay  on  k'  The  Utility  o(  Re- 
ligion," "the  Religion  of  Humanity  were  as  sedulously  cultivated  as 
the  supernatural  religions  are,  .  .  .  all  who  bad  received  the  customary 
amount  of  moral  cultivation  would  up  to  the  hour  of  death  live  ideally 
in  the  life  of  those  who  are  to  follow  them."  What  is  the  religion 
Humanity?     How  can  there  be  a  religion  without  a  God?     How  can 
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we  worship  a  generalization  which  cannot  hear  prayer  or  hymn,  which 
is  not  even  complete,  since  the  history  of  man  is  unfinished,  and  of 
which,  to  enhance  the  anomaly,  the  worshipper  himself  is  a  part?  Is 
the  religion  of  Humanity  anything  more  than  a  fervid  philanthropy 
which  must  probably  be  confined  to  a  few  choice  natures  and,  so  far  as 
it  involves  self-sacrifice,  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  conviction 
that  the  philanthropist,  in  giving  up  present  good,  gives  up  all  ? 
What  a  grain  is  ideal  life  but  unreal  life  ?  What  is  unreal  life  but 
death  ?  To  Mill  it  appears  probable  that  after  a  length  of  time  different 
in  different  persons  they  would  have  had  enough  of  existence  and 
would  gladly  lie  down  to  take  their  eternal  rest.  Death  is  not  rest ; 
it  is  destruction.  When  we  lay  ourselves  down  to  rest  it  is  with  the 
prospect  of  waking  again  refreshed  and  invigorated  to  new  life.  A 
Greek  poet  spoke  to  the  heart  when  he  tearfully  contrasted  the  lot  of 
man  with  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  which  renew  their  growth  at 
the  return  of  spring,  while  man  with  all  his  bravery  and  wisdom, 
once  laid  in  his  dark  and  narrow  bed,  sleeps  a  sleep  which  knows  no 

king.  Yet  it  is  not  the  extinction  of  bravery  and  wisdom  that  most 
m<v.  -  our  pity  for  ourselves.  This  the  next  generation  may  repair. 
The  torch  of  science  is  handed  on,  and  the  discovery  half  made  by  one 
man  of  science  is  completed,  when  lie  is  gone,  by  a  successor.  It  is  the 
perpetual  slaughter  of  affection  that  touches  us  most,  and  that,  we 
should  think,  would  most  touch  the  Power  in  whose  hands  we  are,  if 
in  its  nature  there  is  any  affinity  to  mortal  love.  Affection,  at  all 
without  the  survival  of  the  personalities,  must  die  for  ever. 

The  mei  of  a  desire  in  man  to  prolong  his  being,  even  if 

it  universal,  can  afford  little  assurance  that  the  desire  will  be  ful- 

filled    Of  desires  that  will  never  be  fulfilled  man's  whole  estate  is 

lentably  full.     If  to  each  of  us  his  own  little  being  is  inexpressibly 
de  little  being  to  the  h,  which  nevertheless  is 

crushed  without  rem*         ad  without  hope  of  a  future  existence. 
It  id  that  man  Bhould  perish,  and   perish  just  when  he  has 

ched  his  prime.     Thi     eems  like  cruel  wastefulness  in  nature.     Hut 

not  nature  full  of  wi  Butler  rather  philosophically  finds  an 

to  1  :"  souls  in  the  waste  of  seeds.     He  might  have 

found  on.;  in  tl         fcructioii  of  al  races,  in  the  redundancy  of 

animal  life,  which  involves  elimination  by  wholesale  slaughter,  in  the 
multil  "f  children  brought  into  the  world  only  to  die.  The  <lc;(ths 
of  chile  of  which  a  large  number  appear  inevitable,  seem  to  present 
an         rmountabli       imbling-block  to  any  optimism  which  holds  that 
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nature  can  never  be  guilty  of  waste  even  in  regard  to  the  highest  of 
her  works.  Waste  there  evidently  is  in  nature  both  animate  and  in- 
animate, and  to  an  enormous  extent  if  our  intelligence  tells  us  true. 
The  earth  is  full  of  waste  places  as  well  as  of  blind  agencies  of  destruc- 
tion, such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  fires,  and  floods,  while  her  satellite 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  waste. 

Can  we  rest  on  the  presumption  that  for  all  suffering,  at  least  for 
all  unmerited  suffering  here,  supreme  justice  must  have  provided 
compensation  hereafter  ?  Is  there  not  an  infinity  of  suffering  among 
animals  ?  Are  not  many  of  them  by  the  very  constitution  of  nature 
doomed  as  the  prey  of  animals  to  suffer  agonies  of  fear  and  at  last  a 
painful  death  ?  Are  not  others  fated  to  be  tortured  by  parasites  ?  Yet 
where  will  be  their  compensation  ?  Where  will  be  the  compensation 
of  the  hapless  dog  which  writhes  beneath  the  knife  of  the  vivisector,  and 
which  not  only  is  innocent  but  is  an  involuntary  benefactor  of  humanity:? 

That  a  survey  of  nature  drives  us  to  one  of  two  conclusions,  either 
to  the  conclusion  that  Benevolence  is  not  omnipotent  or  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Omnipotence  is  not,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  purely 
benevolent,  has  been  proved  with  a  superfluity  of  logic.  What  may 
be  behind  the  veil  we  cannot  tell.  But  in  that  which  is  manifested  to 
us  there  seems  to  be  nothing  that  can  warrant  us  in  looking  for  immor- 
tality as  the  certain  gift  of  unlimited  benevolence  invested  with  un- 
limited power. 

Yet  man  shrinks  from  annihilation.  If  he  were  certified  of  it,  in 
spite  of  all  that  science  or  criticism  has  done  to  prepare  him  for  disen- 
chantment, and  notwithstanding  the  complacent  talk  of  philosophers 
about  "  eternal  rest,"  his  whole  being  would  receive  a  shock.  A  fear- 
ful light  would  be  thrown  on  the  misery  and  degradation  of  which  the 
world  is  full,  has  always  been  full,  and  is  likely  long  to  remain  full. 
A  fearful  light  would  be  thrown  on  all  the  horrors  of  history.  The 
sufferers  of  the  past  at  all  events  derived  no  comfort  amidst  famine, 
plague,  massacre,  and  torture,  from  these  theories  of  an  M  ideal  life,"  of 
a  "Religion  of  Humanity,"  and  of  a  "posthumous  and  subjective  exist- 
ence in  the  progress  of  the  Bpecies."  A  selfish  tyrant  like  Louis  XIV, 
«u-  Napoleon  would  on  this  supposition — at  least  while  his  fortune 
lasted — have  been  of  all  men  the  happiest,  while  the  victims  of  his 
selfish  ambition  or  rapine,  slaughtered  in  his  profligate  wan,  perishing 
of  hunger  through  his  extravagance,  or  worked  to  death  as  slaves  in 
his  galleys,  would  have  been  of  all  men  the  most  anhappj 

Is  there  any  voice  in  our  nature  which  distinctly  tells  us  that  death 
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is  not  the  end?  If  there  is,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  listen  to  it,  even  though  its  message  may  be  incapable  of  verifica- 
tion such  as  in  regard  to  a  material  hypothesis  is  required  by  physical 
science.  That  the  intelligence  of  our  five  senses,  of  which  science  is 
the  systematized  record,  is  exhaustive,  we  have,  it  must  once  more  be 
said,  no  apparent  ground  for  assuming;  the  probability  seems  to  be 
the  other  way ;  it  seems  likely  that  our  senses,  mere  nerves  even  if 
completely  evolved,  are  imperfect  monitors,  and  that  we  may  be 
living  in  a  universe  of  which  we  really  know  as  little  as  the  mole — 
which  no  doubt  seems  to  itself  to  perceive  everything  that  is  percepti- 
ble— knows  of  the  world  of  sight.  Now,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  voice 
in  every  man  which,  if  he  will  listen  to  it,  tells  him  that  his  account  is 
not  closed  at  death.  The  good  man,  however  unfortunate  he  may  have 
been,  and  even  though  he  may  not  have  found  integrity  profitable,  feels 
at  the  end  of  life  a  satisfaction  in  his  past  and  an  assurance  that  in  the 
sum  of  things  he  will  find  that  he  has  chosen  aright.  The  most  obdur- 
ately wicked  man,  however  his  wickedness  may  have  prospered,  will 
probably  wish  when  he  comes  to  die  that  he  had  lived  the  life  of  the 
righteon  It  may  be  possible  to  explain  the  sanctions  or  warnings  of 
conscience  generally  as  the  influence  of  human  opinion  reflected  in  the 
individual  mind,  transmitted  perhaps  by  inheritance  and  accumulated 
in  transmission.  But  such  an  explanation  will  hardly  cover  the  case 
death-bed  self-approbation  or  remorse.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason 

whj  >uM   n<  t  trust  the  normal   indications  of  our   moral   nature 

normal  indications  of  our  bodily  sense;  and  against 
the  belief  thai  the  greatest  benefactors  and  the  greatest  enemies  of 
mankind  rot  at  last  in  the  same  grave  our  moral  nature  vehemently 

els. 

Not  much,  it  •  be  feared,  is  to  be  gained  in  regard  to  this  or  to 
any  other  question  respecting  man  i  bate  by  taking  mystical  or  tran- 
scendental vi<  -f  the  mora]  law.  Kant  said  that  the  two  things 
which  most  imp]  1  him  with  awe  were  the  atarry  heavens  and  the 
moral  Is        II"  assumed,  :i  of  moral  philosophy  in  general 

;•;.'.  that  the  moral  I  I  <>f  a  single  authority,  or  the 

embodiment,  of  -  | tri nei ] .le.     There  are  rules  which  we  must  ob- 

to  enable  as  individually    to  preserve  our   bodily   health  and 

Btrength,  to  enable  ufl  to  earn  our  bread,  and  to  keep  our  affections 

rm  and  pure  for  the  enjoymenl  of  social  and  domestic  happiness. 
Th«  lies  which  we  ra  tic  beings  for  the  regula- 

tion of  ourfamilii       There  are  general  rules  of  mutual  help  and  forbear- 
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.nice  which  we  must  observe  toward  our  fellow  passengers  through  this 
life,  and  the  better  to  secure  the  observance  of  which  states  and  com- 
munities of  various  kinds  are  formed.  But  these  rules  seem  to  be  no 
more  identical  with  each  other  than  is  the  care  for  our  own  comfort  in 
travelling  with  due  respect  for  the  convenience  of  our  fellow  travel- 
lers. There  is  a  close  connection,  no  doubt,  domesticity  and  socia- 
bility being  attributes  of  our  individual  selves  ;  but  not  an  identity 
such  as  would  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  these  rules  together  as  "  the 
moral  law,"  and  referring  them  all  to  a  single  principle,  natural  or 
above  nature.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  transcends  our  being  in 
this  world,  which  is  not  bounded  by  and  capable  of  resolution  into  the 
needs  of  our  present  state,  or  necessarily  points  to  an  existence  beyond. 

It  may  conceivably  be  otherwise  with  Character,  which,  formed 
and  manifested  by  acting  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  our  present 
estate,  yet  has  value  and  beauty  of  its  own,  so  that  we  can  contem- 
plate it,  mark  its  improvement  or  deterioration  in  ourselves,  and  make 
its  improvement  the  object  of  distinct  and  conscious  effort.  In  fact, 
what  we  call  "  spiritual  life  "  seems  to  be  the  cultivation  of  character 
carried  on  by  a  sort  of  inner  self.  The  value  and  beauty  of  character,  if 
anything  in  us,  may  be  thought  to  transcend  the  necessities  of  our  pres- 
ent state  and  to  be  transferable,  so  to  speak,  to  a  wider  sphere.  It  is 
conceivable  that  they  may  be  prized  by  the  soul  of  the  universe,  if  the 
universe  has  a  soul,  as  kindred  and  capable  of  being  united  to  itself. 
That  a  power  of  good  akin  to  human  goodness  is  manifested  in  the  uni- 
verse and  predominates  over  evil,  none  but  extreme  pessimists  have  yet 
denied.  In  affection,  beauty,  melody,  and  everything  that  appeals  to 
sentiment,  there  are  intimations  of  tenderness  as  well  as  goodness.  It 
seems  at  least  possible  that  the  destiny  of  character  may  not  be  confined 
to  earth.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  character  can  be 
formed  only  by  effort,  which  implies  something  against  which  to  strive ; 
so  that  without  evil,  or  what  appears  to  us  evil,  character  could  not  be 
formed.  For  aught  we  know,  effort,  or  something  which  we  can  only 
describe  as  effort,  not  fiat  or  mere  evolution,  may  be  the  law  of  the 
universe.  It  is  true  that  the  immortality  to  which  any  suggestion  of 
this  kind  points  would  be  of  the  conditional  kind,  since  good  character 
only  could  have  a  life-giving  affinity  to  the  power  of  good 

All  arguments  of  this  kind  of  course  have  relation  to  the  natural 
aspect  of  things  apart  from  revelation.  Be  who,  with  l>r.  Salmond, 
believes  that  he  has  a  divine  revelation  in  the  Gospel,  and  a  pledge  of 
immortality  in   union   with   Christ,   can    stand    in    DO   need  of   further 
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assurance  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of  corroboration.  He  discusses 
the  natural  evidences,  like  Butler,  with  revelation  in  reserve. 

There  are  those  who  think  they  display  their  good  sense  in  bidding 
us  give  up  these  speculations, — which,  they  say,  are  beyond  the  range 
of  our  understandings, — and  cultivate  our  pleasure  and  happiness  in  the 
present  world.  One  element  of  our  pleasure  and  happiness  is  the  grati- 
fication of  curiosity  on  the  highest  subjects.  Our  curiosity  has  been  or 
is  being  gratified  as  to  the  origin  of  our  species,  and  surely  the  destiny 
of  our  species  is  a  question  which  is  not  less  interesting,  while  it  is  in- 
evitably set  on  foot  by  the  other.  However,  pleasure  and  happiness 
are  different  things.  Pleasure  may  be  felt  by  the  condemned  convict 
in  eating  his  last  meaL  But  happiness  seems  to  imply  the  sense  of 
security  and  permanence.  Grant  that  the  estate  of  man  upon  this 
earth  may  in  course  of  time  be  vastly  improved.  So  much  seems  to 
be  promised  by  the  recent  achievements  of  science  whose  advance  is  in 
geometrical  progression,  each  discovery  giving  birth  to  several  more.  In- 
crease of  health  and  extension  of  life  by  sanitary,  dietetic,  and  gymnastic 
improvement;  incre  f  wealth  by  invention  and  of  leisure  by  the 

Institution  of  machinery  for  labor ;  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth 
with  its  comforts  and  refinements  ;  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  political 
improvt  t :  elevation  of  the  domestic  affections  and  social  senti- 
mi  unification  of  mankind,  and  elimination  of  war  through  ascend- 

ancy of  reason  over  ;  m — all  these  things  may  be  carried  to  an 
indefinite  at,  and   may  produce  what  in  comparison   with  the 

present  estate  of  man  may  be  called  a  terrestrial  paradise. 

True,  all  progress  is  not  improvement,  nor  is  the  horizon  clear  of 
cloud.  Overgrowth  of  population  is  a  danger  which  the  anti-Malthu- 
c  d  no  Iod  ht,  and  to  check  which  it  is  certain  that 

Providence  will  not  inter]  Art  and  poetry  do  not  seem  likely  to 

advance  with  tl        cendancy  of  tcience.     There  is  some  truth 

in  th(  f  the  poet  that  a  glory  has  passed  away  from  the  earth. 

A  inly  |         I  away  from  the  Moon,— once  Diana's  bow, 

the  Queen  of  hi  l,  the  cynosure  of  love,  dow  a  volcanic  refuse-heap. 
II  Let  as  bu]  tii.-  mosl  chimerical  of  Utopias  realized  in  a 

amonwealth  of  man.     Mortal  life  prolonged  to  any  conceivable  ex- 

tent  is  bat  a  -pan.       'ill  over  every  festal  hoard  in  the  community  of 

.alh!.        ,11  be  hadow  of  approaching  death ;  and  the 

life  becomes,  the  more  bitter  death  will  be.     The  more  bitter 

it  will  be  at  Least  to  the  ordinary  man,  and  the  number  of  philoso- 

John   i  Mill    is  small.  QOLDWIN    Sun  ii. 
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The  recent  celebration  by  the  University  of  Michigan  of  the  com- 
pletion of  twenty -five  years  of  service  by  its  President  is  a  noteworthy 
event.  When  we  remember  that  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  founding 
of  the  University  was  observed  only  nine  years  ago,  we  are  at  once 
made  to  realize  how  large  a  factor  President  Angells  administration 
has  been  in  the  history  of  the  leading  State  university  of  our  country. 
In  this  article  it  is  my  purpose  to  characterize  the  chief  features  of  this 
administration,  and  incidentally  to  glance  at  some  of  the  problems  that 
remain  still  to  be  solved  in  adjusting  and  organizing  our  higher  educa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  demands  of  our  times. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  Michigan  must  always  be  one  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  student  of  higher  education,  from  the  very 
fact  that  its  policy  and  character  have  so  largely  shaped  the  origin  and 
growth  of  all  the  universities  of  the  West  and  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Many  of  the  newer  universities  and  colleges  of  our  country,  whether 
of  State  or  of  private  endowment,  both  East  and  West,  have  modelled 
in  no  small  degree  their  curricula  of  studies,  their  organization  and 
methods  of  work,  after  those  tested  and  approved  by  the  University 
of  Michigan.  That  this  University  has  in  many  ways  been  a  pioneer 
and  reformer,  as  well  as  a  conservator  of  what  has  been  proved  to  be 
best  in  the  past,  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  cautious  yet  wide- 
awake, progressive  and  liberal  yet  conservative  and  conscientious,  spirit 
of  the  man  who  for  so  many  years  has  guided  its  onward  course. 

Probably  no  man  could  have  been  found  who  was  better  suited, 
both  by  native  endowment  and  training,  to  wear  the  mantle  so  ably 
borne  by  his  predecessors  in  office — Presidents  Tappan  and  Haven — 
than  was  Mr.  Angell.  II is  training  lor  the  presidency  of  this  vigorous 
young  State  university  was  an  exceptionally  fortunate  one.  He  had 
occupied  for  six  years  the  chair  of  modern  Ian  in  Brown  Uni- 

versity, his  alma  mat  This  experience  gave  him  the  teacher's  and 
the  scholar's  point  of  \  iey  Later,  as  editor  ^i  the  lVo\  idenoe  "  Jour 
rial,"  he  acquired  that  facility  and  grace  of  expression  that  have  made 

him   a   master  of    the  an   l>></«f/i</t,   and    that    wide   acquaintance   with 
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national  affairs  and  public  men  and  life  that  has  made  him  tactful 
and  alert  in  administration,  wise  in  counsel,  and  skilful  in  diplomacy. 
Then  came  the  initial  stage  of  his  presidential  experience  as  the  head 
of  the  University  of  Vermont.  During  his  five  years'  administration, 
that  institution  received  an  impulse  that  has  not  yet  spent  its  force. 

When  James  B.  Angell  assumed,  in  1871,  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  institution 
that  had  cherished  high  ideals  and  large  hopes.  The  University  had 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had  received  from  the  ruth- 
less dismissal  of  its  first  great  President,  Henry  P.  Tappan.  The 
majority  of  the  alumni  were  still  predicting  disastrous  results  from 
this  action,  in  spite  of  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  of  President 
Haven.  The  University  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The 
earlier  hopes  and  aspirations  must  now  be  rekindled,  or  else  the 
future  of  the  University  was  to  be  eclipsed  by  its  past. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  President  Angell  foreshadowed  the 
beneficent  results  of  his  administration.  He  recognized  first  and 
foremost  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  State,  both  as  its  ward 
and  u  the  controller  of  its  destiny.  No  truer  words  have  ever  been 
spoken  concerning  the  demands  the  State  may  justly  make  upon  its 
University  than  these: — 

"Tin-  State,  u  the  great  patron  and  protector  <>f  the  University,  has  a  right 
to  ask  ili.it  it  <1<)  the  best  srork  possible  with  tin-  means  at  its  command,  that  with 
enlarj  Ctivity  ami  usefulness  I"'  increased,  that  it  do  not  heroine 

the  refuge  of  dawdling  dUeUamtt  or  of  curious  pedants.     It  may  fairly  demand 

that  the  University  do  not,  as  lome  iu-t  it  minus  have  done,  when  they  have  waxed 
rtroogand  rich,  shut  itself  ofr  from  living  sympathy  and  contact  with  the  great 
body  of  honest,  toiling  men  who  help  to  In  it,  hut  that  it  show  in  the  lives 

of  itsgradnati  how  its  culture  enriches  and  strengthens  and  adorns  the  whole 
life  of  the  State,  that  it  make  it  plainly  manifest  to  each  intelligent  citizen  tint 
every  appropriation  to  theUnivi  In  the  most  fruitful  of  all  soils, 

andswelk  that  rich  harvest  of  intellectual  force  and  manly  character  which  is 
the  great* --t  t  r-  .•  - •  i r< ■  and  hi-hct  k'«""v  "f  any  commonwealth." 

This  idea  that  the  [Iniversity  is  the  school  <>f  the  common  people  is 
one  thai  Mr.  Angell  baa  frequently  emphasized  in  bis  public  addresses. 

What,  on  the  r  band,  the  University  bae  a  right  to  expect  from 
•  been  left  unsaid     Repeated  pleas  for  more  endow- 

.it  by  the  not  been  made  in  vain.     Up  to  L878,  the 

I  'iii-.  de  from  its  original  grant  from  the  <  reneral  I  rovernment, 

which  yielded  about  $88,00(>  .v:is  « !••} -'-to l«-nt  for  it-  resources  solely 
upoi  ial  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature,  and  upon  the  fees 
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of  students.  But  in  the  year  just  named  the  legislature  voted  one 
twentieth  of  a  mill  tax,  which  produced  $31,000  the  first  year.  In 
1874  the  total  income  of  the  University  was  $145,209,  of  which  $20,- 
210  came  from  the  fees  of  students.  The  legislature  had  still  to 
provide  for  special  objects,  particularly  for  new  buildings.  In  order 
to  secure  permanence  of  policy  and  definiteness  of  plan  running 
through  a  series  of  years,  it  was  essential  that  the  University  should 
have  a  fixed  and  definite  income,  which  could  be  reckoned  with  in  all 
plans  for  future  development  This  plea  was  made  so  effective  that  in 
1893  the  legislature  increased  its  fixed  appropriation  from  one  twentieth 
to  one  sixth  of  a  mill,  which  yields  at  present  an  income  of  about 
$188,000  per  annum.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total  income  of  the 
University  was  $440,146,  of  which  $141,888  came  from  students'  fees. 

The  expenditures  of  the  University  have  kept  fully  abreast  of  its 
income,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  noted  that,  as  compared 
with  twenty -five  years  ago,  the  number  of  students  has  increased  from 
1,200  to  3,000 ;  the  University  has  added  four  new  departments  to  its 
organization,  and  has  increased  its  staff  of  instruction  nearly  fivefold. 
That  during  this  period  the  gifts  to  the  University  have  been  so  small 
has  doubtless  been  largely  due  to  a  widely  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  care  for  its  own,  and  that  therefore  to  give  endow- 
ments to  the  University  is  simply  to  make  benefactions  to  the  State. 
But  the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  largest  generosity 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  State  is  likely  to  supply  in 
the  future  the  ever-growing  and  multifarious  wants  of  a  great  univer- 
sity. Has  the  limit  of  State  support  been  practically  reached,  and  if 
so,  are  public-spirited  citizens  and  friends  of  education  likely  to  make 
State  universities  the  objects  of  their  munificence  ?  Upon  the  answer 
to  this  question  depends  the  future  of  the  State  universitu 

When  President  Angell  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  there 
were  two  ideas  that  had  just  been  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the 
institution  and  were  receiving  their  first  practical  test, — coeducation 
and  the  diploma  system  of  admission.  The  first  woman  entered  one 
year  before  Mr.  Angell  became  President.  That  coeducation  has  long 
ago  passed  out  of  the  experimental  stage  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  generally  believed,  though  there  may  be  some  reasons  for  holding 
that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  trial.  No  administration 
could  well  have  been  more  generous  and  fair  toward  this  innovation 
than  that  which  we  are  passing  in  review.  In  reading  the  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Reports,  one  finds  more  frequent   reference  to  this  than 
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to  any  other  one  feature  of  the  life  of  the  University.  In  his  very  first 
Eeport,  we  find  the  President  saying : — 

"  Hardly  one  of  the  many  embarrassments  which  some  feared  has  confronted 
us.  The  young  women  have  addressed  themselves  to  their  work  with  great  zeal  and 
have  shown  themselves  quite  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  severe  studies  as 
successfully  as  their  classmates  of  the  other  sex.  They  receive  no  favors  and 
desire  none." 

This  opinion  was  expressed  when  there  were  but  6-i  women  in  at- 
tendance. In  1893,  twenty-one  years  later,  the  number  of  women  had 
increased  to  614,  constituting  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
students,  and  we  find  the  President  expressing  his  views  as  follows  : — 

'•  The  educational,  intellectual,  and  social  consequences  of  this  forward  move- 
ment in  the  training  of  women  we  may  not  be  able  to  foresee  fully,  but  that  they 
must  be  very  important  no  one  can  doubt.  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  will  be 
very  beneficent.  The  success  of  women  in  all  branches  of  university  study  and 
the  iriae  use  which  they  are  making  of  their  attainments  in  life  are  fast  over- 
corning  the  objections  long  held  to  offering  them  the  opportunities  of  higher 
education,  while  the  experience  of  the  institutions  which  are  educating  men  and 
women  together  is  rapidly  conquering  the  theoretical  objections  to  the  coeduca- 
tion of  the  sexe 

Thi  1  ••diploma  system,"  by  which  the  University  admits 

graduates  of  appi  i  schools  without  examination,  was  inau- 

gurated by  Prof.  Henry  S.  Frieze,  while  temporarily  discharging  the 
du1  of  the  presidency.  From  the  first,  this  plan  of  bringing  the 
Uiii-  into   organic   relation   with   the  secondary   education   of 

th  with    President    Angell's   hearty   approval :   and  the 

w<  sparing  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  has  long  been 

an  important   function   of   the   University.     A-   early  as    L874,    Mr. 
Angel]  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having  some  instruction 
i  in  pedi        .  to  I  who  were  preparing  themselves  to  teach 

In  L879  the  chair  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  v.  tablished, 
th-  •  pro]  -hip  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  This  example  has 
been  copied  by  many  of  the  Leading  universities  of  our  country,  in- 
cluding Harvard,  whose  authorities  ■■■        al  first  skeptical  about  the 

•fuhu.vH  of  Midi  a  ch:i 

it  the  same  time,  other  important  innovations  were  introduced 

One  of  tic  •    -  Known  a    the  credit  system  of  graduation.     It 

as  felt  that  undue  importance  had  been  given  to  the  element  of  time 

in  lixii:  'Cjuircmeiita  for  graduation.     Dnder  tic-  four  pear  plan 

of  und<  •         the  beet  men  -I"  Dot  have  the  highest  Btimu 
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lus  presented  to  them  to  do  their  best  work.  It  seemed  to  the  Faculty 
that,  by  taking  proper  precautions  to  prevent  mere  cramming,  students 
might  wisely  be  allowed  to  do  as  much  work  as  they  could  do  well, 
and  that  each  student  should  be  recommended  for  his  degree  when- 
ever he  had  completed  the  work  required  for  it.  The  practical  result 
of  this  arrangement  has  been  to  enable  the  stronger  students  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  work  in  three  years  and  one  semester — a 
few  have  done  it  in  three  years — and  to  give  such  students  the  op- 
portunity of  gaining  time  for  their  professional  studies.  In  recent 
years,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  students  who  look 
forward  to  medical  and  law  courses  in  this  University,  can  gain  a 
year  toward  the  attainment  of  their  academic  and  professional  degrees, 
by  double  registration  during  their  Senior  }'ear.  This  has  become 
possible  only  by  the  expansion  of  the  elective  system,  which  had  been 
introduced,  however,  long  before.  Under  this  system,  opportunity 
was  afforded  in  all  the  courses,  save  the  Engineering,  to  elect  some 
study  in  every  semester,  and  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years, — the  pre- 
scribed courses  having  been  completed, — to  choose  such  studies  as 
would  naturally  lead  up  to  courses  in  the  Medical  and  Law  Schools. 
In  this  way  this  University  has  been  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  now- 
coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  how  a  student  who  is  planning  for 
a  course  of  professional  study  can  cut  short  his  undergraduate  course 
with  least  injury  to  himself  and  to  the  interests  of  higher  education. 
Upon  the  general  question  of  reducing  the  undergraduate  course  to 
three  years,  President  Angell  remarks  in  his  Eeport  for  1890 : — 

11  We  cannot  neglect  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  action  on 
educationin  the  West.  Without  assuming  too  much  for  ourselves,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  if  we  made  the  proposed  change,  our  example  would  compel  tlu> 
smaller  colleges  in  this  region  and  probably  tend  to  bring  all  the  State  uniwr- 
sities  in  the  West  to  make  the  change  also.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the  range 
of  work  now  generally  done  in  the  western  colleges  and  universitiefl  can  hardly 
think  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  West  t * »  reduce  the  standard  of  graduation 
by  a  year's  study,  at  least  until  the  requirements  for  admission  are  considerably 
raised." 

That  other  steps  aro   likely    to   1><'   taken   to  bring   the  professional 
schools  into  closer  relation  with  the  academic  department,  ami  to  gt\< 
a  certain  unity  ami  coherence  t<>  the  work  of  the  University       i  whole, 
is  part,  of  a  movement  toward  realizing  the  ideals  ^(  a  true  university 
In  looking  over  the  Reports  of  the  President,  we  are  constantly  re 
minded  that  these  high  ideals  have  cever  been  lost  Bight  ^(.     We  oal] 
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to  mind  his  pleas  for  the  expansion  of  the  higher  side  of  university 
work,  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  school  four 
years  ago.  TThile  the  number  of  students  actually  enrolled  in  the 
graduate  school  is  not  large,  the  presence  of  even  a  small  body  of 
graduates  engaged  in  research  and  investigation  is  a  wholesome  stimu- 

ceo  o 

lus  to  the  entire  University,  teachers  as  well  as  students.  In  connec- 
tion  with  this  higher  work  done  in  the  graduate  school,  it  is  proper  to 
call  attention  to  the  courses  of  advanced  study  organized  after  the  plan 
of  the  German  seminar,  a  j:>lan  first  introduced  as  early  as  1871  by 
President  Adams  of  AVisconsin  University,  then  professor  of  history, 
and  open  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  made  special  attainments. 
On  several  occasions  Mr.  Angell  discusses  the  character  and  func- 
tion of  a  true  university,  and  expresses  the  desire  that  the  colleges  of 
the  State  might  affiliate  themselves  with  the  University,  and  enter  their 
students  at  the  close  of  their  third  year  for  advanced  courses  in  litera- 
ture and  science  as  well  as  for  professional  study  ;  and  that  the  high 
aools  might  relieve  the  University  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years, 
which  is  so  largely  disciplinary.  That  this  desire  is  utterly  vain,  we 
tainly  cannot  Bay.  At  any  rate,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  strides  in 
secondary  education  made  in  the  last  two  decades,  we  may  well  hope 
that  some  day  our  Btrongest  high  schools  will  carry  their  pupils 
th.  i   all   the  gymnasia]  courses   now  commonly  laid  down   in  the 

first  two  years  of  the  ordinary  college  curriculum. 

While  these  cha  and  advancements  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  1 1  tment  of  Literatur  ience,  and  the  Arts,  no  1<->s  marked  in- 
novat  and  improvements  have  characterized  the  life  <>f  the  profes- 
•hools  during  the  period  of  this  administration.  In  the  Medical 
1  department  i  ially  the  standards  of  instruction  and  graduation  have 
been  notably  raised  Before  lv7.~>  there  was  no  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  tin-   Department     The  Harvard  Medical  School  did  not 

.■nination  tor  admission  before  L877,  ami  Dartmouth  and 

loin  followed    Harvard.      Prior  t'>  1^77  the  medical  course  ran 

through  t  -  >f  hx  months  each,  hut  in  that  year  the  terms  were 

lengthened  to  nine  month       In  L880  another  year  was  added  to  the 

In  1890  the  plan  t<>  iiim        the  required  term  <>f  study  to 

four  y<-ars  v.  I.     Meanwhile  the  entrance  requirements  had 

I.  until  th-  lantiallv  equivalent  to  those  required 

for  admission  to  the  scientific  course  in   American  colleges.     The  in- 

ruction   has  heen   taking  on   a  more  genuinely  scientific  character. 

The    lahoratoncH.    ha    •        ipplanhd    tin-    lectures    of   the   old    tvpe.       In 
40 
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Bpite  of  these  advanced  requirements,  or  perhaps  rather  because  of 
them,  the  attendance  has  increased. 

Almost  as  marked  has  been  the  advancement  made  in  the  Law 
School.  Until  recently,  the  sole  requirements  for  admission  were  that 
a  student  should  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old  and  that  he  should 
bring  a  certificate  of  good  character.  The  instruction  was  given  by 
lectures,  the  course  running  through  six  months  for  two  years.  In 
1883  the  course  was  lengthened  to  two  terms  of  nine  months  each. 
During  the  present  year,  a  class  has  for  the  first  time  entered  upon 
a  three-years'  course.  Similar  advancements  have  been  made  in  the 
Schools  of  Homoeopathy,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy.  The  most  recent 
step  looking  toward  specialization  and  better  articulation  of  work  has 
been  the  separate  organization  of  all  the  Engineering  courses — Civil, 
Electrical,  and  Mechanical — into  one  School. 

The  progress  of  the  University  during  President  Angell's  adminis- 
tration has  been  not  only  in  the  multiplication  of  departments,  in  the 
raising  of  standards  of  graduation,  and  in  the  increase  of  facilities  of 
instruction,  but  also  in  the  growth  of  what  may  be  termed  the  true 
university  spirit, — a  spirit  that  disdains  mere  pedantry  and  loves  learn- 
ing for  its  own  sake,  and  that  seeks  to  slough  on0  the  puerile  manners 
and  barbarous  customs  that  sometimes  disgrace  American  college  life. 
The  Presidents  kind  yet  firm  bearing,  quiet  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner, and  genuine  and  high  character  have  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  life  of  the  student  community,  making  it  wholesome  and  free  from 
pretence.  A  devout  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  a  man 
of  pronounced  and  positive  Christian  character,  Mr.  Angel]  has  ever 
striven  to  make  the  University  an  institution  whose  life  and  influence 
should  tell  on  the  side  of  religion  in  its  broadest  and  highest  type, 
wholly  free  from  a  narrow  and  sectarian  character.  Wliile  no  man  lias 
ever  failed  to  be  recommended  by  him  for  a  chair  because  of  any  par- 
ticular religious  affiliations,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  has  sought  for 
those  men  whose  persona]  life  and  character  were  not  only  ahove  re- 
proach  but  promised  to  be   helpful   to   the  student  community  in  the 

attainment  of  high  ideals  President  Angel]  is  the  mosl  approachable 
of  men,  and  while  he  comes  into  persona]  contact  with  comparatively 

few  of  the  large  body  of  students,  lit)  one  fails  soon  to  know  the 
familiar  form  that  may  he  seen  passing  in  a  jaunty  Kind  of  IfEJ  to 
and    fro  on    his  daily  walks,  or   hesitates   to  seek,  in  of   Deed,  the 

sound  advice  of  this  wise  and  gracious  counsellor.  Aside  from  Ins 
duties  as  Pre  ident,  Mr.  A.ngel]  has  lectured  regularly  ^\^  international 
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law  and  the  history  of  treaties  and  diplomacy,  subjects  on  which  he 
has  become  a  recognized  authority. 

There  are  few  positions  in  public  life  that  call  for  so  much  wisdom 
and  patience  as  the  presidency  of  one  of  our  great  universities.  That 
the  cares  and  perplexities  of  such  an  office  are  not  diminished  in  the 
case  of  one  who  presides  over  a  State  university  will  easily  be  granted. 
How  skilfully  Mr.  Angell  has  avoided  friction,  how  wisely  he  has 
sought  to  win  public  confidence  in  the  University,  how  tactfully  he 
has  secured  its  well-being  in  times  of  grave  crisis,  are  matters  of 
history  that  are  or  ought  to  be  known  to  every  citizen  of  Michigan. 

In  educational  circles  it  has  often  been  a  matter  of  comment  that 
the  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  internal  strife.  That  this  spirit  of  concord  and  peace  has  been 
greatly  fostered  by  the  genial  temper  and  tactful  guidance  of  President 
Angell  will  not  1"'  questioned 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Angell  is  not  limited  by  his  work  as  an  edu- 
cator. Three  times  during  the  period  under  review  has  the  National 
1 1  vernment  called  him  into  its  Bervice.  First,  t<>  perform  the  delicate 
task  of  reconstructing  the  Burlingame  Treaty  with  China;   later,  as 

I  omissioner  to  i  ettJing  the  fisheries  dispute  with  Canada 
and  Great  Britain;  while  at  this  momenl  he  is  a  member  of  the  Deep 
Waterways  Commission  recently  appointed  by  President  Cleveland. 

II  knowli  »f  the  history  of  treaties  and  international  law,  together 
with  his  well-known  ity  as  a  diplomatist,  have  made  his  counsels 
in  all  International  affairs  invaluable. 

h  i-  given  t<»  but  few  men  to  serve  Buch  bigh   interests  for  so  long 
He  who  baa  done  so  with  th<'  signal  buc<       and  loyal  devotion 
that  have  characterized  tl  ■  of   President  Angell  deserves  well 

of  his  country,  and  is  entitled  to  tin-  gratitude  of  all  who  appreciate 
th<-  worth  of  a  university  t<>  the  State. 

Entitled  though  he  is,  in  new  of  the  discharge  of  "  duties  beauti- 
fully done"  for  so  tnai  to  the  anvexed  enjoyments  thai  belong 
hi  Emeritus,  President  An^<-ll  still  | ><■.—(  sses so  I         b  ihare  of  vis 
rant  the  bope  thai  be  will  place  the  University  and  Its 

patron-   under  in  ti<»ns  \>y  pn>l«>njrin«_'  liis  wise  and  happy 

administration. 

M  \  i:ti\    L    l>  <  lOGE, 


MOLTKE   AND   HIS  GENERALSHIP. 

When  in  the  year  1858  the  then  Chief  of  the  Prussian  General 
Staff,  General  von  Reyher,  of  the  cavalry,  died,  there  was  keen  excite- 
ment among  great  numbers  of  people  as  to  who  was  to  be  his  successor 
in  that  important  and  responsible  post. 

General  von  Reyher  had  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
army.  He  was  a  self-made  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
son  of  a  parish  clerk  in  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
he  was  drawn  as  a  recruit  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  entered 
an  infantry  regiment  quartered  at  Berlin.  Being  able  to  write  a  good 
hand,  he  soon  found  employment  in  the  office  of  the  general  who  com- 
manded the  regiment,  who  got  so  fond  of  him  that  he  even  gave 
him  the  entree  into  his  family  circle.  After  the  catastrophe  of  1806-7, 
Reyher  was  transferred  to  the  cavalry,  taking  part  in  the  ill-starred  raid 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  von  Schill,  which  ended  in  the  annihilation  of 
his  troops.  He  was  then  transferred  as  sergeant  to  a  Uhlan  regiment, 
whose  commander  was  that  smart  officer,  Colonel  von  Katzler,  after- 
ward so  celebrated  as  the  leader  of  York's  advance-guard  in  the 
war  of  Liberation.  Reyher's  whole  personality — the  reliability  of  his 
character,  his  devotion  to  duty,  the  complete  success  with  which  his 
endeavors  were  crowned — all  contributed  toward  supplying  the  social 
and  educational  deficiencies  of  his  early  life,  and  won  for  him  increased 
respect  and  favor  in  his  new  position.  The  officers  were  very  anxious 
to  see  him  one  of  themselves — an  almost  unheard-of  thing,  in  th< 
days,  with  a  man  of  his  antecedents.  Every  effort  was  made  to  facili- 
tate the  realization  of  this  wish,  and  when,  not  long  after,  he  passed  the 
literary  examination  in  brilliant  style,  Katzler  soon  made  him  his 
orderly    < >ni«-«»r.      lie    was   thus   placed    when    war   broke  out  in    1818, 

which  furnished  him  with  the  fullest  opportunities  for  gaining  ample 
military  experience;  and,  distinguishing  himself  conspicuously,  before 
long  he  was  transferred  to  a  larger  field  as  officer  o(  the  General  Staff, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  through  the  remainder  of  the  campaign 

from  L818  t'>  L815,  and  laid  the  foundation  oi  his  great  reputation. 
After  the  war  was  oyer   he  fO  G    from    rank  to  rank,  till    the  son  of   the 
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Brandenburg  parish  clerk  reached  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the 
army. 

And  so,  when  his  death  became  known,  the  question  of  a  successor 
to  this  brilliant  and  distinguished  soldier  was  talked  of  on  every  hand. 
The  choice  lay  with  him  who  was  destined  to  be  the  first  kaiser  of  the 
restored  German  Empire,  and  it  fell  on  Major-General  Helmuth  von 
Moltke.  By  this  choice  William  I  showed  for  the  first  time  the  saga- 
city and  knowledge  of  men  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable — qualities 
which,  throughout  his  glorious  reign,  always  enabled  him  to  put  the 
light  man  in  the  right  place,  at  least  as  regards  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  crown. 

Moltke  too  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties  from  early  youth. 
In  his  young  manhood  his  constitution  was  not  robust ;  his  position 
was  an  embarrassing  one,  while  the  transfer  of  his  services  from  the 
Danish  to  the  Prussian  crown  left  him  unknown  and  without  patrons. 
But  his  iron  will  and  indomitable  energy  perfected  him  in  his  military 
duties,  while,  by  studying  the  classics  and  by  carefully  observing  all 
that  came  within  his  mental  purview,  he  had  laid  in  an  ample  store  of 
knowledge,  and  in  both  tl  spheres  had  so  equipped  himself  that  a 
happy  application  of  his  acquirers  could  not  fail  to  ensure  him 
Tl  all  the  up         stain  because  he  had  kept  himself 

under  strict  discipli]  ntinually  endeavoring  to  develop  his  natural 
gifts  of  character,  and  b.        loing  perfecting  himself  for  the  life-work 

that    lay    before  liini.      He         -    a    fresh    instai         of  the    truism    that 

the   talents   and  qualities   inherent   in    a   man    ran    only    develop    into 

when  tl.  .  hand  in  hand  with  an  untiring  love  of,  and  power 
for,          k. 

The  further  pn  of  Molt         well-known.     En  a  comparatively 

iort  time  bis  ability  was  rewarded  by  his  transfer  to  the  Genera]  Stall', 

which  the  ilite  of  the  Prussian  army.     Onlv  con- 

*  » 

ability  and  p       Lai  merit,  such  as  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
lopinj  ilful  commander  or  a  useful  colleague  in  the  work 

of  tl.'  (lieial  a  plae<;  in  that,   body,  and  that  only  after 

J  probation;  but,  whoi  once  obtained,  it  carries  with 
it  the  j  promotion,  and  a  precious  opportunity  of  self- 

devolopment  by  employment  in  various  Qel 

as  in  t!.'  e  of  Molt]  1 1  ••  hi  mi  lion  to  Turkey, 
during  the  struggle  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Egyptians,  he  received 
In         I  important  milits  perience,  being  presenl  at  the  diss  irons 

battle  on  the  Nisilo;  and  bis  prolonged  sojourn  in  Italv  helped  mate- 
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rially  to  develop  his  powers.  Not  only  did  his  insight  into  the  course 
of  great  events  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  time  spent  on  the  sacred 
classical  soil,  stand  him  in  good  stead,  but  he  found  time  to  perfect 
himself  in  many  ways,  more  particularly  by  engaging  in  historical  and 
geographical  studies,  and  collecting  considerable  topographical  mate- 
rials. Later  on  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  General  Staff 
at  home,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  who 
thus  became  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  on  whom  his  con- 
spicuous ability  and  great  qualities  made  such  a  favorable  impression 
that  he  considered  him  the  fittest  person  to  entrust  with  the  vacant 
post  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  How  Moltke  justified  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him,  and  the  hopes  based  on  it,  is  known  to  the 
world. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Moltke  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 
In  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  what  struck  one  was  his  tall, 
slender  figure  and  elastic  movements  ;  and  still  more  his  classical 
features  and  clear,  well-opened  eyes.  In  society  he  showed  great 
reserve,  which  led  to  his  being  called  "  the  great  silent  man,1'  and  it 
was  only  among  a  very  small  circle  that  he  took  a  lively  part  in  con- 
versation ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  could  be  very  entertaining,  his  talk 
being  at  once  interesting,  stimulating,  and  instructive  without  ostenta- 
tion. Full  of  inexhaustible  energy,  he  had,  as  time  went  on,  so 
hardened  himself,  that  he  was  an  untiring  pedestrian  and  an  enthusi- 
astic rider.  As  regards  the  inner  man,  the  most  striking  character- 
istic was  heartfelt  devotion  and  attachment  to  the  service  of  his 
sovereign  and  master,  which  constantly  found  expression  both  in  word 
and  in  deed.  His  ambition  was  not  of  the  heaven-storming  order,  but 
aimed  only  at  filling  his  post  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  with  true  de- 
votion and  strict  attention  to  his  duty.  Of  almost  Spartan  simplicity 
and  unpretentiousness,  he  always  put  the  cause  above  the  person,  and 
thought  far  more  of  the  best  interests  of  his  king  and  country  than  of 
any  fame  that  might  be  won  for  himself. 

Let  me  add  here  a  few  little  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  what  I 
have  said  of  him.     One  morning,  at  Versailles,  in  January,  1871,  tin' 

letters  from  home  were  being  looked  through  while  he  was  present. 
In  one  of  them  was  a  long  poem  in  his  honor,  full  of  all  imaginable 
eulogies,    such    phrases    as   "the   Bag6    orderer   of    battles'  "t!.  at 

silent  man,"     fcc.,  constantly  ocourrin        Be  sal  quiet  while  th  it 

composition  was  being  read  out,  and  when  it  was  over  he  smiled 
calmly  to  himself  and  remarked  to  ua,  >-  Well,  you  know,  if  we  had 
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not  conquered,  the  poem  would  have  begun  with  the  words,  '  Thou 
old  fool.'  On  another  occasion  he  undertook  an  official  journey  to 
the  court  of  one  of  the  smaller  German  states.  His  reception  there 
was  most  hearty  and  cordial,  and  it  was  in  high  delight  that  the  gen- 
eral took  leave  of  his  princely  entertainers  after  dinner.  As  he  went 
down  the  staircase,  he  suddenly  paused,  and  said  to  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, "  Really,  how  very  forgetful  I  am  !  I  ought  to  have  worn  the 
prince's  order  to-day,"  to  which  the  officer  addressed  replied,  "I  should 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  your  excellency's  attention  to  the 
fact,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  conferred  on  you,  and  so  you  are  not  en- 
titled to  wear  it"  Thereupon  Moltke  looked  at  him  gratefully,  and 
said,  highly  pleased,  "  Really,  really  !  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
I  was  afraid  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  impoliteness." 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Moltke  was 
but  little  known  to  the  army,  nor  did  he  become  so  till  his  capacity 
was  proved  by  tlie  institution  of  autumn  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale, 
and  still  more  by  bis  conduct  of  the  tours,  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
made  by  the  General  Staff, — in  both  of  which  cases  it  was  most  con- 
Bpicuou  In  the  inauguration  of  these  military  tours  and  intricate 
problems  and  movements,  his  great  aim  was  to  promote  the  general 
efficiency  of  th<  2,  and  also  the  training  of  aspirants  to  that  coveted 
eition;  and  these  tactical  problems  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
army,  owing  to  the  admirable  solutions  of  them  given  by  himself  But 
for  tin;  time  being  tli<-  majority  of  the  people  lia<l  do  idea  to  what,  ex- 
e  promise  of  proving  the  most  judicious  adviser  of  his 
no  ommander  in  the  field ;  only  a  very  few  of  the  uninitiated  knew 
with  what  for      hthehadn  '"PI        ble  warlike  entanglements 

from  the  first,  or  the  thoroughm  rod  deep  insight  with  which  he 
>rked  out  all  details  relating  to  such  a  war,  Bhould  it  come  to  pass. 
II-  influence  made  itself  f«-It,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
a'/.iin  t  I >'iiui;iil.  ;  but  the  world  wide  fame  which  afterward  came  i<> 
Inm  had  ill  foundations  laid  ecurelyfor  the  first  time  in  L866,  when 
his  ability  fully  and  decisively  demo        tted   by  his  exploits  as 

<  Jhief  of  th(        9  <>f  the  whole  Pi         n  army. 

II  I  uallv  viii'licatrd  al  tin;  outbreak  of  the  Franco 

rman  It,  v  nimonly   reported    that  one  daj     in  July, 

1    an  officer  came  into  Moltke'a  study  and  said  to  liim,  "Your 

llency,  the  relations  seem  to  b  o  i  trained  that  it  might 

pn  preparations  for  a  war  with  Prance.1     u  Do  you  think 

tli  'lo'lasal]  that       Well,  then,  kindly  open  that  bureau 
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there,  and  pull  out  drawer  number  four  on  the  right-hand  side,  and 
you  will  find  all  that  has  to  be  seen  to  ready  cut  and  dried."  Even  if 
this  story  be  not  literally  true,  at  least  it  is  quite  correct  as  regards 
the  gist  of  it.  Everything  relative  to  such  a  war  had  indeed  long 
before  been  weighed,  and  worked  out,  and  decided,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary orders  lay  ready  to  the  smallest  detail,  requiring  only  the  addition 
of  the  date  for  immediate  dispatch. 

What  General  von  Moltke  thought  about  the  duties  of  the  General 
Staff  with  regard  to  preparation  for  war  may  be  gathered  from  one  of 
his  own  printed  utterances.  He  says  in  the  book  published  by  the 
General  Staff  on  the  campaigns  of  1870  and  1871 : — 

"It  is  among  the  duties  of  the  General  Staff  in  peace  time  to  arrange  the 
massing  and  transport  of  the  necessary  bodies  of  troops  for  all  probable  eventu- 
alities that  war  may  bring  with  it,  and  to  work  out  the  same  in  full,  and  to  have 
the  plans  in  readiness  beforehand.  When  an  army  first  takes  the  field,  the  most 
varied  political  and  geographical  considerations  have  to  be  weighed,  as  well  as 
the  merely  military.  Mistakes  in  the  original  concentration  of  the  armies  em- 
ployed can  hardly  be  redeemed  in  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign.  All  these 
arrangements  may  be  made  long  beforehand,  and  if  the  troops  are  prepared  for 
war,  and  the  transport  properly  organized,  they  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  desired 
result." 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  here  expressed,  the  Prussian  Staff 
had  long  before  made  all  preparations  for  a  war  with  France,  for  ever 
since  France  in  1866,  after  the  victory  of  Prussia  over  Austria,  had 
begun  to  talk  of  "compensation,"  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time  as 
to  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  French  hankerings  after  the  left 
bank  of  the  Khine  would  culminate  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  What 
follows  the  above-quoted  expression  of  Moltke's  views  is  of  such  im- 
portance as  showing  the  ideas  of  the  great  strategist  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  war  in  general,  that  I  feel  bound  to  quote  it  here.  The 
passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  further  duty  of  the  strategist — the  application  in  the  field  of  the  means 
already  provided,  in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy — is  on  quite  a  different  foot- 
ing. Here  our  will  is  soon  brought  face  to  face  with  the  unfettered  will  of  our 
antagonist.  That  will  can  indeed  be  hampered,  if  one  is  ready  to  take  the 
initiative  in  good  time  and  is  resolute,  but  it  can  ho  broken  down  only  by  actual 
lighting. 

"The  material  and  moral  ooneeanenoei  of  every  considerable  engagement 

are  so  complex,  that  they  generally  place  one  iu  a  totally  different  position,  and 
with  it  a  new  basis  for  further  movements  is  laid.    No  plan  of  operation!  oaa  he 

formed  with  any  certainty  until  the  first  encounter  with  the  main  bodj  o(  the 
enemy  lias  taken  place.     O"/.'/  <t  layman  could  fancy  that   in    the  course  pf  a 
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campaign  he  sees  the  carrying  out  of  a  previously  conceived  plan,  complete  in 
all  details,  and  maintained  unaltered  to  the  end.  No  doubt  the  successful  leader 
will  pursue  certain  great  aims,  undeterred  by  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  but 
the  wars  of  attaining  them  can  never  be  determined  with  any  certainty  long 
beforehand.'' 

These  views  of  the  lamented  field-marshal  are  decidedly  at  vari- 
ance with  those  so  generally  entertained  as  to  the  methods  he  used  in 
the  conduct  of  war.  The  question  has  often  been  raised,  "  What 
system  did  Moltke  pursue  in  strategy  ?  '  All  are  now  pretty  well 
agreed  in  answering  it  as  follows,  "  His  system  lay  in  the  maxim, 
'March  on  different  lines,  and  concentrate  to  strike.'  The  question 
is,  of  course,  wrongly  put,  for  what  great  commander  ever  followed 
any  "system  of  strategy"?  And  the  answer  given  above  is  not  less 
wrong  in  itself,  for  it  expresses  no  principle,  but  merely  contains  one 
of  many  conditions  without  which  great  bodies  of  troops  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  handled,  or  war  on  a  large  scale  carried  on.  Yet  this  question 
and  the  answer  to  it  form  such  a  definite  part  of  the  general  conception 
of  the  subject  that  we  must  enter  into  it  at  some  length  here,  if  we 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  Moltkc's  generalship  as  a  whole. 

At  various  periods  theoretical   speculations  have  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  f  the  art  of  war,  and  men  have  thought  that  in 
and  acting  on  them  lav  the  right  means  of  conducting  war  to 
a  successful   issue.      Nay!  even  during  particular  wars,  the  scene  of 
operations  and  their  conduct  have  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
mcocted  theorie         i  rule  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  men  to 
whom  such  advice  was  offered     A  system  implies  settled  principles 
an         U-defined  ruli  demand  of  it,  if  it  is  to  be  practicable, 
that  it  should  be  applicable  at  least  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  tend 
the  desired  result 

Hut  in  actual  life  there  IS  very  great  variableness  even  in  the  ele- 
ment ondition  .  The  whole  political  situation,  to  begin  with,  has 
to  be  con  '1.  the  feelings  of  other  Btates  to  be  thought  of,  ami. 

in-  tent  and  nature  «>f  the  resoui        at   command,  the 

■  >f  the  country,  the  means  of  transport,  the  questions  of 

■I     pp  nid     hot,    hnt    not    I'  intentions    and 

movements  oi  the  enen  In  all  the.-  respects,  where  one  nation  is 
pitted  again         other  single-handed,  tic  factors  to  be  reckoned  with 

the  same,  nor  can  they  alwai     be  reduced  to  a  hard- 

tern;    b  individual  case  takes  a  different  shape 

to  the       :ial  circumstances  attendant  on  it.     The  American 
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war  of  Independence  was  unite  different  in  its  conditions,  its  aims, 
and  the  means  at  command  from  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  Italian 
war  of  1859,  in  its  political  objects  and  in  geographical  conditions,  was 
in  its  turn  materially  different  from  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870. 
Moreover,  one  cannot  remodel  actual  warfare  to  suit  the  ideal  laws  of 
a  theoretical  system;  reality  takes  all  sorts  of  varied  shapes,  and  we 
must  take  it  as  it  comes,  accepting  the  very  heterogeneous  details 
which  constitute  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  one  of 
these  so-called  "  systems  "  is  applicable  only  in  an  exceptional  case, 
which  is  so  constituted  that  one  can  make  use  of  it  with  advantage  for 
the  nonce.  In  any  case  it  may  be  greatly  to  the  profit  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  should  circumstances  allow  it,  to  mass  his  whole 
strength  compactly,  while  the  other  has  to  assemble  his  forces  at  differ- 
ent points.  In  this  wray  the  former  of  the  two  adversaries  can  advance 
with  all  his  troops  wTell  in  hand  against  the  scattered  forces  of  his 
opponent,  and  thus  fall  on  them  in  detail  with  his  wdiole  strength,  or  at 
least  with  a  great  numerical  superiority.  But  to  enjoy  this  ad  vantage 
the  first  thing  necessary  is,  that  the  natural  features  of  the  country 
through  which  one  advances  should  admit  of  the  whole  force  being 
collected  on  the  one  line  of  advance,  while  it  compels  one's  opponent 
to  move  in  comparatively  detached  bodies,  which  form  a  wide  arc 
round  one's  own  line  of  advance.  Thus,  for  instance,  circumstances 
greatly  favored  the  German  army  in  1870,  because  the  Bavarian  pala- 
tinate and  the  Ehine  province  afforded  them  an  opportunity  for  collect- 
ing their  strength,  while  the  French,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  their 
frontier  and  the  position  of  their  railway  system,  were  almost  forced  to 
advance  in  two  bodies  from  Metz  and  Strasburg.  The  Germans  thus 
found  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  possession  of 
"inner  lines,"  and  would  have  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  such  a 
position — for  the  French  did  actually  concentrate  in  the  first  instance  at 
two  different  points — had  not  the  enemy  at  once  endeavored  to  remedy 
the  defect.  To  accomplish  this  troops  were  directed  to  march  from 
Strasburg  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  body  in  Lorraine.  l>ut 
it  was  too  late. 

In  an\   case  one  must  take  th<  graphical  features  ^(  the  frontier 

districts    as  one   finds   them,  and    they  (U>   not   always   fall   in  with  the 

idea]  requirements  of  the  theory  iA'  marching  on  "inner  lin<  [f  cir- 

cumstances militate  against  a  concentration  on  the  frontier,  no  choice  is 

left  but  to  effect  a  union  of  forces  farther  on,  bj  a  series  of  mauuun  res. 
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making  absolutely  sure  of  being  able  to  concentrate  together.  Other 
conditions,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  necessary  in  order  to  gain  the  full 
advantage  which  is  given  by  acting  with  a  massed  army  against  scat- 
tered forces.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  question  of  roads. 
The  great  armies  which  now-a-days  take  the  field  require  a  great  area 
of  ground  for  their  concentration  ;  they  are  composed  of  several  armies, 
between  which  there  must  always  be  a  certain  distance,  for  they  must 
be  brought  from  the  districts  where  they  are  quartered  by  different 
lines  of  railway.  In  most  cases  these  smaller  armies  will  each  have  its 
separate  objective,  which  will  again  lead  to  their  being  separated.  If 
the  communications  between  the  various  bodies  of  the  army  which  is 
acting  on  "  inner  lines "  are  defective,  while  the  enemy,  though  on 
"  outer  lines,'1  has  a  sufficient  command  of  suitably-placed  lines  of  rail- 
way, it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  for  the  latter  to  concentrate 
more  rapidly  and  thus  deprive  the  former  of  the  advantage  of  "inner 
lines." 

Let  us  now  examine  the  relation  of  Moltke's  generalship  to  the 
different  theories,  by  a  review  of  the  several  operations  of  the  war  of 
1870  taken  in  their  entirety. 

The  concentration  of  tin;  whole  strength  of  Germany  was  planned 
to  take  place  <>n  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  advanced  western 
portions  of  the  Rhine  province  and  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  in  case  the 
French  dispositions  should  not  make  other  arrangements  necessary, — 
.  f-r  instance,  an  early  advance  on  their  part  from  Strasbnrg 
into  south  Germany,  which  might  have  necessitated  ;t  partial  alteration. 
Prom  that  position  we  were  able  to  move  onr  whole  force,  either  in  a 
mass  or  in  detached  bodies,  i.i  any  direction,  and  to  advance  into  the 
enemy's  country  by  the  shortest  route.  If  the  French,  therefore, 
massed  their  troops  in  two  great  bodies  to  the  west  and  south,  in 
AJsace  and  Lorraine,  as  might  !"•  expected  from  the  position  of  their 
lines  of  r.-iilv  u<l  remained  for  the  time  in  that  position,  the  German 
lead<  ould  reap  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  command  of  the 
"  inner  lin<  If.  however,  the  enemy's  troops  massed  themselves  in 

rlv  direction,  Jong  the    Moselle  from  Thionville  to  the 

northern  end  of  the  Vo  •>■■■,  the  Germans  would  no  longer  have  an? 
'inner  lines,"  and  must  take  the  off  en  ive  bj  a  imple  advance  to  then- 
front.  Ifoltke  wa  determined  on  thuc  taking  the  offensive,  if  neces- 
rv,  but  only  when  sufficient  I  were  assembled   for  carrying  it 

throi,  flectivel  It  was  the  onl v  waj  that  held  out  a  prospect  of 
deluding  the  war    peedily,  and  be  was  .-ill  the  more  justified  in  tryii 
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it,  as  the  German  leaders  had  at  their  disposal  forces  which  were,  at 
hast  numerically,  considerably  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  the  plan  of  concentration,  as  it  was  carried  out  in  tlie  event, 
offered  another  great  advantage.  The  assembling  of  the  third  army 
under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
palatinate,  fronting  southward  against  the  troops  of  Marshal  MacMa- 
hon  which  were  massing  at  Strasburg,  not  only  covered  the  flank  of  our 
main  body,  but  also  afforded  an  excellent  flank  position,  from  which 
to  advance  against  a  possible  incursion  of  the  French  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  into  southern  Germany,  and  involve  the  invading  force,  with- 
out difficulty,  in  disaster.  In  this  part  of  the  theatre  of  war  the  dispo- 
sitions were  accordingly  made  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
11  flanking  positions,"  which  some  have  in  all  ages  considered  the  only 
means  of  operating  u  en  regie."  But  to  ensure  its  success  the  general 
conditions,  especially  as  concern  one's  opponent,  and  the  topography 
of  the  country,  must  be  favorable,  for  it  is  not  every  position  which 
flanks  the  enemy's  line  of  operations  that  can  be  used  to  flank  an  ad- 
vance on  his  part.  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunity  for  taking  up 
such  a  position  under  favorable  conditions  is  exceedingly  rare. 

However  thorough  may  be  the  preparations  made  for  a  concentra- 
tion, it  always  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  carry  out,  and  the 
skilful  application  of  the  means  of  transport  afforded  by  the  railways 
will  not  alone  ensure  that  such  great  fighting  bodies  shall  reach  the 
place  of  concentration  in  perfect  readiness  to  fight  and  march.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  can  be  effected  only  gradually.  If, 
then,  the  place  of  concentration  lies  near  the  enemy's  frontier,  the  de- 
training and  assembling  of  the  troops  must  be  covered,  which  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  prevent  disastrous  interference  by  the  enemy.  This 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  the 
divisions,  or,  if  necessary,  army  corps,  which  are  quartered  in  peace 
time  nearest  the  frontier  may  be  assembled  on  a  peace  footing,  with- 
out waiting  for  their  complements  to  be  filled  up  by  reserves,  or  for 
new  regiments  to  be  formed  out  of  them,  or  for  the  arrival  of  the 
horses  and  wagons  necessary  to  complete  the  artillery,  ammunition 
columns,  ambulances,  pontoon  trains,  etc.,  to  war  footing,  or  for  the 
equipment  of  the  numerous  supply  trains  required  in  the  field,  with- 
out which  no  large  body  of  troops  can  be  oonsidered  fully  equipped. 
Moltkedid  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  such  a  proposal,  for  it  would 
have  put  the  troops  affected  by  it  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 

put  OUt  their   full   Btrength,  and   would  have  made  their  use  in  further 
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operations  a  doubtful  question — at  least  for  some  time.  Instead  of  so 
doing  lie  adopted  a  plan  which  was  a  part  of  the  much  and  justly  de- 
spised "  cordon  system,"  but  which,  nevertheless,  was  most  adapted  to 
the  object  in  view,  and  gave  excellent  results.  This  system,  which  was 
often  applied  in  the  old  wars,  consists  in  protecting  a  district  or  carrying 
on  a  defensive  war  by  occupying  all  the  roads  and  important  points. 
It  inevitably  leads  to  a  great  dispersion  of  forces,  so  that  the  enemy,  if 
he  attacks  at  any  point  in  force,  can  make  the  whole  plan  futile. 
Moltke's  proposals  for  covering  the  concentration  were  confined  to  plac- 
ing small  unsupported  detachments  at  various  points  on  the  frontier 
which  were  of  special  importance  :  by  this  means  he  hoped  to  secure  the 
frontier  districts  from  incursions  of  the  enemy  which  might  interfere 
materially  with  the  mobilization  of  the  troops  quartered  in  them.  His 
object  was  attained  to  the  full,  and  thus  only  a  small  portion  of  our 
forces  were  subjected  to  the  inconveniences  which  attend  taking  the 
field  straight  from  quarters,  without  giving  time  for  the  reserves,  etc., 
to  come  in. 

The  French  adopted  another  movement,  for  they  at  once  threw 
their  whole  forces  on  the  frontier,  and  tried  to  put  them  on  a  war 
when  they  were  there.  The  result  was  hopeless  confusion, 
which  ended  in  their  army  being  delayed  longer  before  taking  the 
field  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  attacked  on   their  own  territory  by  the  German 

armies,  which  had  quietly  and  methodically  made  their  prepa rations  in 
their  own  garrisons,  before  they  were  fully  equipped  or  their  concen- 
tration had  had  time  to  be  completed  Moltke  was  quite  justified  in 
adopting  the  "cordon  "  for  he  never  expected  that  those  small 

detachments  pushed  forward  on  the  Sarre  could  hold  out  against 
heavy  odds,  but  intended  them  mainly  for  purposes  of  observation, 
and  to  hold  in  check  small  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops.  Bis  fur- 
ther object — the  immediate  purpose  of  his  movements— was  to  find  out 
th  my  and  beat  them  with  his  whole  force.  II<'  succeeded  in  this 
►  far  a  the  imperial  army,  but  when  the  republic  continued 

the  struggle,  and  organized  fresh  armies,  in  view  of  the  altered  < di- 

he  made  another  objective  th        I  of  his  efforts.     This  was  no 

longer  the  mere  defi  »f  the  enemy's  forces,  but  the  capture  of  a 

and  that  cit    P  i    .  the         of  Franc*       He  iraa  nol  mistaken  in 

his  hopes,  for  with  the  fall  of  the  capital  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

[1  may  be  a  Iced  why  he  did  not  rather  .  .t   In    mind  on  taking 

of  the   whole  <»f   France,  thus  becoming  master  of  th< 
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points  at  which  the  fresh  masses  of  the  enemy  gathered  and  were 
organized  into  armies.  The  answer  is  simply,  that  with  such  a  large 
country  as  France  the  means  at  his  disposal  were  not  sufficient  both 
to  hold  Paris  in  check  and  occupy  all  the  provinces  as  well.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  this  proves  that  he  did  not  attain  success  by  fol- 
lowing one  and  the  same  plan  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  even 
the  military  objective  changed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  changed  conditions.  Here  again  we  find  no  rigid  adherence  to 
any  fixed  principle  or  system. 

But  let  us  turn  back  to  consider  the  details  from  the  beginning  of 
the  operations.  They  began  with  a  general  offensive  movement,  and 
that  made  in  an  eccentric  way,  with  the  main  body,  the  first  and 
second  armies,  fronting  westward,  and  the  third  army  southward.  The 
result  was  that  no  later  than  the  third  day  the  whole  affair  of  the 
"  inner  lines  "  came  to  nothing,  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  enemy's 
forces  also  drew  off  toward  the  west.  Had  the  French  chosen  they 
might,  if  they  had  gone  about  it  in  the  right  way,  have  effected  a 
junction  between  their  two  bodies,  not  indeed  on  the  frontier,  but  far- 
ther back  in  their  own  territory.  Had  they  done  so,  it  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  the  question  for  the  Germans  to  operate  on  "  inner 
lines,"  at  any  rate  in  the  early  days  of  the  campaign.  That  the  Ger- 
man leaders  did  not  attempt  to  profit  by  the  advantage  which  such  a 
movement  would  have  given  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  duo 
principally  to  the  course  which  the  operations  took.  The  advance  of 
the  main  body,  the  first  and  second  armies,  was  directed  against  the 
French  main  body  which  lay  behind  the  line  of  the  Moselle  and  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  direct  frontal  advance.  It  was  the  indecision  of 
the  French  leaders  and  their  defective  dispositions  that  furnished  us 
with  the  opportunity  of  extending  our  line  of  operation  with  the  object 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  into  the  interior.  The  battles  o( 
Gravelotte  and  St.  Privat,  on  August  18,  which  ended  in  the  shutting 
up  of  the  enemy's  main  body  in  Metz,  were  fought  by  us  fronting  to 
the  rear,  i.  e.}  without  regard  to  our  communications,  and  with  our 
backs  to  the  interior  of  France,  a  venturesome  proceeding  even  for  an 
army  numerically  superior  to  its  opponent  Thereupon  sufficient  troops 
were  left  before  Met/  to  secure  the  environment  of  that  fortress.  That 
portion  of  our  forces  which  did  not  seem  requisite  for  the  purpose 

(the  newly-formed  army   of    the    Mcnse,    under   the  Crown    Prince  of 

Saxony)  was  set  in  motion,  in  conjunction  with  the  third  army  under  the 
Grown  Prince  of  Prussia,  againsl  the  remainder  of  the  French  regular 
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troops.  The  advance  of  both  these  armies  was  directed  toward  Paris, 
but  so  soon  as  it  was  noticed  that  such  troops  as  the  enemy  still  had 
in  the  field  were  endeavoring,  under  MacMahon,  to  move  round  our 
right  flank  to  the  relief  of  Metz,  this  direction  was  at  once  abandoned, 
and  the  difficult  movement  of  wheeling  to  the  right  carried  out  by  the 
whole  force,  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  surrounding  of  the 
enemy  at  Sedan,  and  the  capture  of  Napoleon  and  the  army.  The 
campaign  had  begun  by  eccentric  attach  on  the  German  side,  but  here 
we  have  the  concentric  attack  in  its  most  complete  form,  so  applied  as  to 
result  in  the  entire  surrounding  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  catastrophe  at  Sedan,  the  aim,  hitherto  pursued,  changed, 
for,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  proper  objective — the  army  of 
the  enemy — existed,  for  the  time  being,  only  in  detached  columns. 
Accordingly,  the  taking  of  Paris  now  became  the  object  aimed  at,  and 
the  march  on  that  place  was  entered  upon  in  as  extended  order  as  pos- 
which  tended  greatly  to  the  sparing  of  the  troops,  and  made  it 
much  easier  to  supply  them.  This  could  be  done  without  danger,  as 
the  enemy  was  nowhere  able  to  appose  us  in  such  force  as  could  not 
be  crashed  by  anyone  of  the  individual  columns.  Accordingly,  the 
march  was  made  as  Ear  asthe  neighborhood  of  Paris  in  detached  bodies, 
without  any  necessity  for  caring  whether  it  was  possible  to  concentrate 
the  whole  force  for  united  action.     Not   until  they  neared  Paris  did 

the  two  acini--.-  unite  m  concerted  action  ID  order  to  environ  and  isolate 

thai  city.  For  this  purpose  the  various  corps,  though  they  were  now 
very  close  to  large  bodies  of  the  enemy,  had  to  l>«i  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
i<-'-  from  each  other  that  in  case  <>f  a  battle  concentration  was  out  ^\' 
the  question.  The  conditions  thus  forced  upon  us  made  a  reversal  of 
the  principle,  "March  separately,  and  fight  united,"  indispensable,  and 
the  watchword  now  became,  M  March  separately,  and  fighl  separately." 
The  farther  conduct  of  the  war  proved,  owing  to  the  unexpected 
delay  in  the  fall  of  Paris  and  the  exceptional  exertions  made  by  France 
to  put  aew  bodies  of  men  in  the  field,  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty ;  but, 
in  the  mam,  it  was  based  on  on  at  principle  the  simple  determine 
•late  Pari*  until  it.  fell,  and  to  check  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  enei  I  i  relieve  that  citi  or  to  cut  our  communications.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  troop  thai  could  be  spared,  as  well  as  those  that 
w<  adually  added  to  tho  e  at  our  disposal  by  the  fall  of  Met/  and 
Strasburg,  were  used  with  that  object  In  checkmating  the  attacks  of 
the  relii  our  movement    were  sometimes  frontal  and  concert 

tri  ;  at  othei  ,  eccentri  or  flanking   positions  were  taken  up,  or  com 
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munications  cut  (as  in  the  case  of  Bourbaki's  disaster  and  flight  into 
Switzerland),  according  as  circumstances  permitted  of  our  using  this  or 
that  means  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  operations  of  1870-71  may  help,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  show  the  justice  of  Moltke's  saying,  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  cam- 
paign, to  carry  out,  complete  in  all  its  details,  any  preconceived 
systematic  line  of  action,  and  adhere  to  it  strictly  to  the  end.  It  is 
onty  the  assembling  of  the  forces  to  be  employed  which  can  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan  in  all  its  details.  The 
events  which  immediately  follow  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  the  course  pur- 
sued may  change  at  any  moment,  and  in  most  cases  will  do  so,  as  it  is 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy  and  the  result  of  the  battles  fought  that 
shape  the  situation.  Thus  it  is  labor  lost  to  attempt  to  propound  a 
system  of  generalship.  The  only  thing  is  to  realize  at  each  particular 
moment  what  the  situation  really  is,  and  to  take  measures  accordingly. 
In  both  of  these  arts  Moltke  was  a  passed  master.  The  p*inciple 
ascribed  to  him  of  "  marching  separately,  and  fighting  in  combination  ' 
is  no  system,  but  merely  a  fundamental  rule  of  all  strategy,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  ;  still  less  is  it  a  new  system.  The  vast  hordes  of  the 
Avars  and  Huns  were  forced  to  march  separately  for  fear  of  being 
famished  if  they  did  not,  yet  they  fought  in  a  body  both  at  the  Lech- 
feld  and  the  Catalaunian  Fields. 

But  if  one  is  determined  to  find  a  ruling  principle  in  Moltke's  gen- 
eralship, it  may  be  traced  in  its  most  fitting  expression  in  his  favorite 
maxim,  "  First  weigh  and  then  dare !  "  ("  Erst  lutigen,  chum  wagen  !  "). 

Julius  von  Verdy  dv  Yernois. 


The  Porum 
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MR    GODKIX   ON   THE   WEST:     A   PROTEST. 

This  is  a  protest.  Protests  are  like  pills — some  do  good  to  the 
taker,  some  to  the  giver,  some  to  both,  and  some  to  neither.  If  this 
protest  does  no  good,  its  temper  is  such  that  it  will  do  no  harm. 
It  is  made  good-naturedly  by  an  average  western  business  man  on 
behalf  of  the  West,  and  against  that  part  of  the  metropolitan  press 
which  is  unfair,  unkind,  and  unwise  in  its  treatment  of  the  West.  I 
have  recently  observed  two  instances  of  this. 

The  Fobum  for  May  lasl  contains  an  article  entitled  " The  Political 
Situation,"  written  by  Mr.  EI  L  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 

•  Evening  Post"     The  "  New  Fork  Herald"  of  June  6, 1896,  contains 
an  editorial  nearly  a  column  in  Length   with  this   black-letter  title: 

•  Mr.  tfcKinl  Lre  to  be  nominated,  for  we  don't  think  Big  Hat 
Barns*  m  has  the  slightest  chance." 

Both  these  articles  are  blunders. 

Mr.  Godkin'e  contentions  are  thai  the  chief  political  questions  now 
before  the  country  are  those  of  the  currency  and  the  tariff;  that  both 
these  questioi  equelae  of  the  civil  war;  that  neither  was  known 

i  question  of  national  importance  prior  to  the  war;  that  following 
th<-  war  the  apprehension  was  that  there  would  be  disturbances  in  the 
South  and  difficulty  about  the  return  of  the  army  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
but  that  instead  of  these,  the  troublesome  questions  proved  to  be  those 
of  the  currency  and  the  tariff;  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Onited  States  upholding  the  greenback  legislation  fixed  the 
ii.it  ides  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  that  the  free-silver  theory 

lin  1'ulili    dm  '  '  ■  -i 1 1 1 <.(.n y. 
11 
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and  the  greenback  theory  are  identical,  and  that  both  are  mere  branches 
of  the  protective  theory.  In  elaborating  this  argument  he  makes, 
among  many  others,  the  following  statements : — 

"The  currency  problem  is  made  all  the  more  complicated  by  the  attitude  of 
the  West  toward  the  East.  That  there  is  a  line  dividing  the  two  regions  has  been 
for  a  long  time  vaguely  perceived,  but  it  was  never  so  clearly  defined  as  by  the 
war  feeling  and  by  the  silver  question.  Speaking  generally,  the  bulk  of  what- 
ever there  was  of  pugnacity  toward  England  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  Message  was 
to  be  found  west  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  also,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  principal  support  of  the  silver  standard  is  to  be  found  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. It  is  accompanied  in  both  cases  by  a  dislike  or  distrust  of  the  East, 
which  is  partly  social  and  partly  financial,  and  covers  also  European  countries, 
but  principally  England.  The  social  dislike  or  distrust  would  need  an  article  to 
itself.  The  financial  is,  in  the  main,  that  of  a  borrowing  for  a  creditor  commu- 
nity, and  that  of  a  new  agricultural  community  for  one  which  is  devoted  mainly 
to  the  business  of  selling  commodities  and  exchanging  money.  It  is  composed,  in 
part,  of  the  old  dislike  of  the  farmer  for  the  financier,  and  in  part  that  of  the 
poor  debtor  for  the  rich  creditor.  Behind  it  all  lies  great  ignorance  about  for- 
eigners and  foreign  relations,  and  of  the  other  forms  of  society  than  those  by 
which  western  men  are  surrounded,  combined  with  an  immense  sense  of  power. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  western  man  understand  that  a  country  of  70,000,000  of 
inhabitants  cannot  do  anything  that  it  has  a  fancy  to  do,  including  the  circulation 
of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio.  It  is  also  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  a  well-dressed 
man  with  superfine  manners  does  not  cherish  evil  designs  of  some  sort.  He  does 
not  see  how  the  great  fortunes  he  hears  of  in  the  East  have  been  honestly  acquired, 
and  he,  therefore,  would  hear  with  equanimity  of  the  bombardment  of  eastern 
cities.  He  brooks  very  ill  the  unconscious  assumption  of  superiority  which  the 
long  cultivation  of  the  social  art  brings  with  it  in  older  countries,  and  thinks  it 
the  main  business  of  the  American  abroad  to  resent  this  by  threats  and  defiance. 

"Among  the  mass  of  western  people,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  for- 
eign exchange  is  scanty.  The  notion  that  a  nation  with  $1,600,000,000  of  foreign 
commerce  can  be  a  law  unto  itself  in  commercial  matters,  and  that  it  is  easy  to 
create  financial  conditions  which  will  cut  us  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  still 
rife  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that, 
in  spite  of  a  high  degree  of  culture  at  certain  points,  the  West  is  suffering  all  the 
observed  consequences  of  too  great  isolation, — that  is,  want  of  more  contact  with 
other  social  conditions  and  other  forms  of  civilization.  All  genuine  and  steady 
progress  thus  far  has  come  from  intercourse  with  foreigners  and  familiarity  with 
their  point  of  view,  and  readiness  to  adopt  whatever  is  best  and  most  suitable  in 
their  ideas,  manners,  or  customs.  This  has  been  true  from  the  earliest  timet  b, 
in  fact,  the  most  familiar  phenomenon  of  advancing  civilization.  The  groateol 
danger  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  runs  to-day  is  the  danger  of  living  in  its  on  n 
ideas, — the  belief  that  Providence  still  creates  peculiar  peoples, 

"  Escape  from  the  silver  idea  is  not  likely  to  be  easj  The  protective  Idea  is 
incorporated  with  it.  The  belief  that  silver  is  a  commodity,  DOt  simph  a  meas- 
ure of  value,  has  taken  possession  of  the  western  mind.  The  notion  thai  u 
therefore,  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  any  other  conmiodits  .  l>\  an\  mtSJHM 
within  reach  of  the  Government,  is  not  easily  dislodged,  so  long  as  the  protective 
theory  prevails  at  the  East.  .  .  .     The  western  man  i->  a  protectionist,  too,  but  ho 
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wishes  to  push  the  plan  farther,  and  he  has  concocted  a  theory  of  currency  to  go 
along  with  it.  A  self-supporting,  Europe-defying  country,  producing  everything 
it  wants  for  its  own  use,  including  its  own  money,  is  his  idea  of  a  state.  .  .  . 

"  That  these  ideas  will  be  overcome,  except  by  actual  experiment,  seems  un- 
likely. If  the  currency  should,  by  the  next  election,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
Government  dominated  by  the  ideas  of  the  silverites,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
deliverance  through  a  panic  of  very  great  magnitude.  This  is  the  way,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  financial  heresies  of  a  democracy  are  dissipated.  Books  are  not 
read,  or  theorists  much  listened  to.     The  thing  has  to  be  tried.     .     .     . 

"  ]\Iuch  the  same  things  may  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  tariff 
question."    .     .     . 

If  all  readers  of  Mr.  Grodkin's  article  were  familiar  with  his  methods 
as  a  political  writer,  what  he  says  would  do  no  harm.  But  under  the 
circumstances  it  is  a  most  pernicious  piece  of  literature.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  skeleton  of  prejudices  adroitly  clothed  with  truths,  half 
truths,  and  assumptions,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  bad.  Its  badness 
is  all  the  worse  because  of  Mr.  Godkin's  high  personal  character  and 
pretensions  as  demonstrated  in  part  by  his  clean  and  in  many  ways  most 
admirable  newspaper.  His  object ionable  method,  briefly  described,  is 
that  of  the  special  pleader,  who  determines  first  what  he  desires  to  prove, 
and  then  produces  the  facts,  or  alleged  facts,  with  which  the  proof  shall 
be  madi  This  is  the  reverse  «»f  the  scientific  method,  and  results  in 
making  Mr.  Godkin  the  bitter  partisan  that  he  is — especially  in  his  hos- 
tility t<>  other  partisans.  It  is  a  method  which  is  particularly  illegiti- 
mate in  ai  clusivt  forum  like  the  pnlpit  or  the  school-room  or  the 
printed  paj 

Mr.    Godkin    is   not.    personally    familiar   in    any    broad   sense  with 

the  people  living  of  the  Alleghanies.     Be  Looks  at  these  people 

through  the  twisted  l<        A  bis  own  dislike — not  t<>  say  hatred — of 

men,  measures,  parties,  and  publications  which  he  assumes  are 

Mutative  <>f  the  whole  West     This  assumption   is  brutal  and 

unintelligent     On  tin-  other  hand  my  own  convictions  concerning  the 

W        re  based  on  a  lifetime  of  <•!■         »ntact  with  all  the  larger  com- 

munitief  between  the  A.lleghanies  and  the  Pacific,  ezcepl  those  of  the 

uther  of  the  Mi    i  sippi  River.     I  havi        iitdnized  these 

immunities  from  the  points  <>f  observation  <»f  the  student,  the  editor, 

the  !■         .  the  busii        nan,  and  the  general  observer.     I  have  taken 

refill  Qote  <»f  the  temper,  convictioi  aeral  characteristics  of 

th(  rn  people,  and  I  assert  with  positive  conviction  that  there  is 

attitude11  of   the  W  ward  the  East  as  that  described 

M-.  Godkin. 

On  1  '         the  attitude  of  the  We  I  toward  the  Ea        of  the 
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most  friendly  character.  It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so;  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  western  people  came 
from  the  East,  or  their  ancestors  did ;  and  almost  without  exception 
they  are  bound  to  the  East  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity.  They 
have  taken  pains  to  go  East  and  to  study  the  East.  To  them  the 
East  is  "back,"  while  to  the  eastern  people  the  West  is  "out."  They 
are  proud  of  the  great  interests  and  institutions  of  the  East  They  feel 
that  the  East  stands  between  them  and  Europe,  and  that  thereby  our 
country  presents  a  majestic  front  to  the  Old  World.  They  have  been 
principally  educated  in  the  East ;  and  their  preachers,  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, and  intellectual  leaders  generally  are  of  eastern  training.  Their 
systems  of  law  and  government  are  from  the  East.  All  the  literature 
they  read  above  the  local  newspaper  is  from  the  East ;  their  edu- 
cational methods  are  adopted  from  eastern  standards.  Every  western 
banker  or  financier  watches  the  chiefs  of  his  profession  in  the  East  as 
pupils  watch  their  teachers.  Western  merchants  go  East  for  their 
goods.  Western  people  seeking  recreation  go  East  for  their  rest.  There 
is  no  possible  room,  in  short,  for  any  such  general  feeling  of  hostility 
as  Mr.  Grodkin  describes. 

There  are  certainly  instances  of  bitterness  toward  the  East  But 
such  bitterness  arises  from  individual  experiences  and  is  in  no  sense 
typical  of  the  whole.  There  are  men  and  communities  in  the  West 
that  entertain  a  resentful  feeling  toward  the  East,  because  of  some 
particular  business  disagreement,  or  other  similar  reason,  but  the  re- 
verse is  also  true,  just  as  it  is  true  that  there  are  those  in  Philadelphia  who 
dislike  New  York,  and  those  in  New  York  who  dislike  Boston.  The 
hostile  individuals  in  the  West  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  West,  any  more  than  Mr.  Godkin  and  the  "  Herald  ' 
are  to  be  accepted  as  fairly  representing  the  attitude  of  the  East  toward 
the  West.  The  belligerency  following  Mr.  Cleveland's  Venezuela 
Message  was  not  western  any  more  than  eastern.  Mr.  Godkin's 
beloved  President,  of  William  Street,  New  York  city,  and  that  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  counsellor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, issued  the  Venezuela  Message.  It  was  not  issued  l>\  Mr.  Alt- 
geld  or  Mr.  Peffer,  or  by  Mr.  Teller  or  Mr.  Stewart.  The  newspapers 
of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  were  more  nearly  a  unit  in  support 
of  the  Message  than  the  newspapers  of  the  West.  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  newspapers  in  New  York  withheld   their  support  of  the  Mou 

roe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  by  the  President,  exoept   Mi.  Qodkii 

uPost"  and  Mr.  Pulitzer's  "  World."     For  onoe  1  waj  m  heart \  aooord 
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with  both  papers,  so  fatally  inopportune  did  the  Message  seem,  con- 
sidering the  financial  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  only  the  gimlet  eve  of  Mr.  Grodkin  could  discover 
in  the  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  anything  peculiarly  western. 
That  doctrine  was  not  invented  in  the  West,  but  more  nearly  in 
England  ;  its  maintenance  is  of  less  consequence  to  the  West  than 
to  the  East ;  the  poll  of  the  newspapers,  the  vote  in  Congress,  the 
origin  of  the  Message,  and  the  direct  importance  of  the  non- enlarge- 
ment of  European  possessions  in  America, — all  combine  to  indicate  far 
more  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  dwellers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
than  among  the  people  of  the  interior.  Those  unfortunate  investors 
who  were  hit  by  falling  prices  were  the  only  people  particularly  dis- 
gruntled by  the  effects  of  the  Message.  So  far  as  Mr.  Godkin  is 
concerned  there  is  a  painful  suspicion  abroad  that  if  the  Venezuela 
Message  had  not  been  objectionable  to  England  it  would  not  have 
been  objectionable  to  Mr.  Godkin. 

Ignorance  about  foreigners  and  foreign  relations  cannot  successfully 
be  charged  against  the  West,  especially  in  view  of  the  history  of  the 
-tern  people.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,   K,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San 

Fr;u  Portland — are  all  cities  with  very  great  foreign  populations. 

All  the  States  in  which  these  and  similar  cities  are  located  have  large 

centages  of  foreign-born  citizens.  The  gold-  and  silver-producing 
States  have  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  foreign -born  voters.  Colorado 
has  al  been  peculiarly  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,     Most  of  the 

mines  in  all  these  States  are  owned  in  Europe,     The  markets  chiefly 
lied  <>n  by  all  the  great  producers  are  European  markets.    In 

tin-  West,  the  producers  «»f  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  cattle,  and  the  manu- 
fa-  ducts  growing  out  of  t!         primary  products,  such  as 

dressed  mi  Hour,  etc.,  all  have  their  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the 
European  mark*  The  eastern  manufacturer  is  Looking  to  the  West, 
but  th<  m  producer  is  Looking  to  the  Far  Blast     There,  and  there 

only,  does  he  find  the*  chief  market  f<>v  his  own  surplus. 

The  parts  of  th<  rn  population  which  can  justly  be  charged 

with  to  eat  isolation  and  with  an  i  ive  ignorance  of  foreign 
affairs,  are  not  the  parte  which  are  giving  Mr.  Godkin  annoyance. 
Such  people  are  inactive  and  ineffective  in  politics,  and  do  not  appear  as 
framers  and  advocate!  <>f  improper  legislation.  Such  people  mid  their 
part  in  the  East,  and  tie-  on<  ti  lea  I  an  offset  t<>  the  other. 
In  bet  the  inferior  j        of  the  population  of  New  fork  and  the  other 
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great  eastern  cities,  as  also  of  certain  mining  and  manufacturing 
regions,  are  much  worse  and  more  to  be  feared  than  the  corresponding- 
parts  of  the  western  population.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
most  dangerous  "  isolation  "  is  not  so  much  geographical  as  intellectual. 
The  worst  form  of  isolation  is  isolation  from  the  truth.  It  was  isola- 
tion of  this  kind  that  caused  Thomas  Carlyle  to  take  the  wrong  side  of 
the  American  question  at  the  time  of  the  nation's  peril.  Other  great 
men  have  gone  wrong  by  the  same  path. 

Of  social  dislike  for  the  East  there  is  practically  not  any.  The 
average  citizens  of  the  East  and  the  West  are,  for  all  political 
purposes,  indistinguishable.  Those  more  fortunate  than  the  average 
are  positively  not  distinguishable.  In  dress,  manners,  tastes,  and 
opinions,  the  East  and  the  West  are,  to  the  eye  of  the  skilful  ob- 
server, a  unit.  So  rapid  are  the  means  of  communication,  and  so 
constant  is  the  mingling  of  eastern  and  western  people,  that  no  distinct 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  can  be  discovered.  The  eastern 
wholesale  merchant  cannot  do  otherwise  than  keep  in  tune  with  his 
western  client.  The  eastern  and  western  politicians  must  mix  and  co- 
operate. The  great  church  organizations  and  the  fraternities  and  the 
political  parties  bind  the  East  and  the  West  with  bonds  more  enduring 
than  steel,  and  utterly  prevent  the  sectionalism  which  arrays  brother 
against  brother,  and  blood  against  blood.  There  is  to-day  more  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  almost  any  two  counties  of  England  than 
between  the  people  of  any  two  general  sections  in  the  United  States, 
excepting  only  the  foreign  quarters  of  the  great  cities  and  the  few 
exclusive  Indian,  Mexican,  and  African  communities. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  West  is  a  debtor  community,  rather 
than  a  creditor  community,  but  so  is  the  United  States.  If  the  debtor 
class  is  bound  to  hate  the  creditor  class,  then  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  is  bound  to  do  more  hating  than  the  Western  part,  be- 
cause statistics  show  that  its  debt  is  greater.  The  West  knows  that 
however  much  it  may  owe  it  expects  to  take  in  more  than  it  pays  out, 
and  that  therefore  the  better  the  money  received  the  hotter  its  not 
income  will  be.  It  was  this  conviction  that  made  Kansas  Republicans 
send  a  delegation  to  St.  Louis  almost  solid  for  the  gold  standard,  there 
being  but  two  or  three  exceptions.      One  of  these  exceptions  w  a> 

amply  exploited  in  the  uPost':  that  the  casual  reader  would  never 
have  gathered  that  any  sentiment  except  the  free-silver  sentiment  w 
ai  home  among  Kansas  Republicans.    Opinions  as  to  the  great  for- 
tunes owned  in  the  East,  and  the  honesty  of  their  acquirement,  are  the 
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opinions  of  individuals,  and  not  of  regions  or  localities.  The  question 
of  fortunes  honestly  or  dishonestly  acquired  depends,  in  the  West,  as 
in  the  East,  first,  on  what  fortune  one  is  talking  about,  and  second, 
on  what  one  calls  honesty.  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  more  fault  found 
about  eastern  fortunes  by  eastern  than  by  western  people.  The  west- 
ern people  have  been  thoroughly  educated  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
luck  will  do  for  a  man  wholly  outside  the  question  of  honesty ; 
during  the  last  half  century  they  have  never  been  out  of  speaking  dis- 
tance with  great  wealth,  made,  to  their  certain  knowledge,  by  fortune 
alone,  and  with  which  they  could  find  no  fault  Town  building,  rail- 
road building,  mining,  real  estate  speculation — in  thousands  of  ways 
the  western  man  has  learned  that  the  pauper  of  to-day  may  be  the 
millionaire  of  to-morrow.  The  settled  conditions  of  the  East,  how- 
ever, are  such  as  to  practically  prevent  one  man  from  far  outstripping 
his  fellow  men,  except  by  some  process  of  sharp  practice.  I  am  per- 
fectly confident  that  there  is  more  rebellious  feeling  in  the  East  to-day, 
on  account  of  the  great  fortunes  of  the  East,  than  there  is  in  the  West. 
If  Wall  Street,  Broadway,  and  Fifth  Avenue  are  ever  "bombarded," 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  who  do  it  will  not  be  from  west  of  the  Allc- 
ghau  -  Mr.  God  kin  seems  to  expect,  but  from  the  shores  of  Europe 

or  the  shores  of  Manhattan  Island,  Long  [aland,  and  Jersey.  At  that 
time  the  West  will  corne  over  the  AUeghanies  to  the  rescue  and  charge 
nothing  for  the  servi 

But,  assuming  that  the  Weal  is  suspicions  of  the  great  eastern 
fortui  this  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
West  reads  the  metropolitan  pi  and  remembers  what  it  has  to 
•f  Wall  Si  and  the  money  power  of  the  East.  Mr.  Gfodkin's 
paper  never  tails  to  damn  every  Era  sful  manufacturer  this  side  of 
England,  and  Mr.  Pulitzer,  m  the  "  World, n  tried  to  demonstrate  to  all 
the  country  thai  Mr.  Godkin'fl  Presidenl  and  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Mr.  Gods  ■.'-■  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  his  associates, 
were  guilty  of  deed  and  unpatriotic  job  of  financial  surgery  on  an 
fferinj  The  Wesl  certainly  has  do  hand  in  con- 

ducting either  the  "  Evening  Poai     or  the  "  World." 

The  cheap-money  id<         by  no  means  a  western  invention.     As 
Mr.  Godkin  pointt  oul  in  bif  article,  the  debasement  of  the  ourrenoy, 
oflatton  of  it.  ban  been  a,  common  trick  in  all  agea    The  foun- 
der of  the  Greenback  p&rty  in  this  country  wt    Mr.  Peter  Cooper  of 
New  Vor'       Among  it    ablest  advocatea  were  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
id  Mi.  Benjamin  I\  Butler  of  Massachusetl  .     Tin'  al>l<-st  advocates 
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of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1873  are  found  in  England, 
and  the  ablest  in  this  country  are  found  in  the  East,  as,  for  example, 
Senator  Don  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  P.  St.  John, 
banker,  of  New  York.  The  West  has  never  voted  for  fiat  money, 
and  this  would  still  be  true  if  it  had  voted  for  free  silver.  For  only 
gross  unfairness  can  treat  as  identical  the  fiat-money  doctrine  of 
Peter  Cooper  and  a  belief  in  the  practicability  of  maintaining  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  which  existed  for  many  years  prior  to  1873. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  that  no  such  ratio  can  wisely  be  maintained  under 
present  conditions,  but  I  am  also  a  firm  believer  that  no  man  is  neces- 
sarily convicted  of  fiatism  just  because  he  believes  that  such  ratio  can 
be  maintained.  It  is  a  complex  and  delicate  question,  and  thousands 
of  sincere  and  intelligent  men  honestly  believe  that  the  old  ratio  can 
be  and  should  be  restored. 

The  "  Evening  Post "  of  June  27  alludes  to  a  recent  letter  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Whitney,  the  high-priest  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
East,  in  the  following  language  : — 

"  This  passion  for  a  promise  of  a  conference  [looking  to  the  establishment  of 
bimetallism  by  international  agreement]  keeps  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  South 
and  West  in  constant  expectation  and  constant  irritation.  .  .  .  The  latest  con- 
tributor to  this  literature  of  mischief  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney.  ...  As  usual,  he 
tells  the  silverites  their  cause  is  good  and  its  triumph  is  coining.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
kind  of  talk  which,  coming  from  such  quarters,  keeps  the  silver  movement  alive 
in  this  country,  and  keeps  or  will  keep  us,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  constant 
danger  of  its  success." 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  silver  guilt  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  ignorant  West  and  the  mischievous  Mr.  Whitney.  Truly 
the  editor  of  the  "  Post  "  is  beset ! 

The  West  can  see  no  reason  whv  it  should  hesitate  to  admit  its 
inferiority  in  many  respects  to  the  East.  It  is  proud  of  what  it  has 
achieved  in  a  few  years,  but  it  understands  that  it  takes  time  for 
great  oaks  to  grow  from  little  acorns.  Less  than  a  century  of  victori- 
ous warfare  against  the  wilderness  has  made  the  count rv  West  of  the 
Alleghanies  what  it  is,  and  any  American  who  is  qoI  proud  of  that 
achievement  is  blind  to  the  truth,  and  niggardly  in  patriotism.  The 
West  appreciates  this,  but  it  does  Dot  on  that  account  shy  at  good 
clothes  and  sulk  at  ag  ationa  of  wealth  and  power  which  Long  life 
and  greal  prosperity,  built  chiefly  on  the  development  of  the  West, 

enable  the  East  to  enjoy. 
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Speaking  of  power,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived 
when  any  part  of  this  country  comes  anywhere  near  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  power  of  onr  nation.  If  this  power  is  comprehended  any- 
where, it  is  in  the  "West,  and  not  in  the  East.  The  whole  East  wholly 
underrates  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  country.  The  peculiar 
power  of  the  creditor  countries,  as  exercised  by  Europe  over  America, 
is  certainly  to  be  watched  and  dreaded  by  those  immediately  engaged 
in  the  manipulation  of  evidences  of  debt ;  but  outside  the  immediate 
circle  in  which  such  business  is  carried  on,  Europe  should  have  no 
terrors  for  America  ;  for  we  can  do  without  Europe  better  than  Europe 
can  do  without  us.  This  is  said  in  no  braggart  spirit.  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  America  otherwise  than  intimate  with  Europe,  and  I  hope 
always  for  the  largest  and  fullest  interchange  of  commodities,  ideas, 
and  affections.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  on  our  continent 
all  that  we  absolutely  need  to  have.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
wants  back  the  money  she  has  loaned  to  us,  and  she  needs  also  our 
gigantic  annual  crop  of  tourist  money — say  $200,000,000 — on  which 
she  so  largely  depends.  She  must  have  what  we,  and  we  alone, 
can  giva 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  average  stay-at-home  citizen  of  the 
East  has  entirely  failed  to  measure  the  muscle  of  the  West — or  better 

\  the  muscle  of  the  country.  We  have  all  been  recently  amused 
by  Mr.  Depew's  "discovery'  of  California  After  a  long  life  of 
activity,  with  countless  trips  to  Europe  and  elsewhere,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  three  or  fonr  years  that  he  has  penetrated  farther 
•  than  Chi  .  and  only  this  year  thai  he  has  ventured  beyond 
Denver,  which  is  itself  but  a  trifle  farther  than  half-way  across 
the  continent     Mr.  Depew  is  an  example  of  a  large  class.     The  East 

rtainly  does  ooi  appreciate  what  this  country  is  able  to  <!<>  if  neces- 

.  requin  [1  would  nol  be  the  burden  for  us  to  maintain  free 
coinage  of  rilveral  the  ratio  of   L6  to  1.  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the 

•rl'l.  that  it  has  been  for  France  to  take  care  of  the  debt  saddled  <>n 
her  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  uor  would  it  be  half  so  difficult  as 
it  to  tal  of  our  own  debl  after  the  oh  il  war. 

Tl  cle  from  the  "  Herald,"  to  which  reference  baa  been  made, 

of  tl.  oified   and   cultured    productions  which  seem   to 

sppe        iih   unaccountable  frequency,  in  what  is,  in  some  respects, 

the  worl  t  ncws})aj>er.     Alter  an  allusion  t"  oneof  the  most, 

dignified  nai-  men  of  tip         as  "Mr.  Big  Hat,  Harrison,"  it  goes  on 

to  say  : — 
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"We  have  great  hopes  that  Mr.  McKinley  will  be  nominated,  for  then  the 
Republican  party  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  defeated  on  its  merits,  as  it 
simply  represents  the  provincial  narrow-minded  Jacobinism  of  the  West,  and 
that  diseased  part  of  a  great  nation.  It  is  time  that  the  United  States  of  America 
should  assert  itself  and  get  rid  of  its  swaddling-clothes  of  buncombe  and  non- 
sense, and  that  men  like  the  buncombe  Senator  from  South  Carolina  who  toady 
to,  and  encourage,  the  worst  kind  of  western  wildness  should  be  turned  down." 

The  sublime  stupidity  of  this  paragraph  itself  furnishes  the  severest 
possible  criticism.  It  leaves  the  "  Herald  "  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
lines,  without  a  rival.  It  is  impossible  to  see  by  what  right  Tillman 
is  "pitch-forked"  onto  the  West,  especially  since  Mr.  Godkin  has 
located  the  West  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  The  "  Herald  '  must  be 
congratulated  on  realizing  the  first  part  of  its  wish,  but  still  it  will  be 
wondered  which  the  "  Herald  '  now  prefers, — the  platform  and  the 
candidates  of  the  Eepublican  party,  or  the  platform  and  the  candidates 
of  its  own  party.  Judging  from  the  folly  of  the  paragraph  quoted, 
the  "  Herald  "  probably  persists  in  adhering  to  the  Chicago  product  of 
its  own  party.     There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

The  West  is  ready  to  stand  by  the  record  it  has  made,  and  though 
it  may  be  in  a  manner  and  to  some  degree  ignorant,  provincial,  isolated, 
envious,  and  otherwise  bad,  it  yet  remembers  that  it  has  given  to  this 
country  its  Lincoln,  its  Grant,  its  Shermans,  and  thousands  of  others 
whose  services  to  the  country  and  to  humanity  have  been  beyond 
measure.  It  also  remembers  that  it  has  borne  the  heat  and  the  burden 
of  the  day,  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  business  and  in  politics — having 
always  had  a  preponderance  of  power  since  the  time  when  the  centre 
of  population  moved  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  into 
the  great  valley.  The  record  is  a  glorious  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  feel 
certain  that  eastern  people  generally  know  it  and  appreciate  it — a  few 
of  their  editors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Charles  S.  Gi.kkr 
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The  roots  of  the  silver  craze  are  below  the  reach  of  any  possible 
chill  from  the  next  election,  and,  if  a  change  of  Administration  fails  to 
bring  what  the  Far  West  calls  "  prosperity,"  the  top  will  soon  be  green 
with  more  lusty  life  than  ever.  The  ignorance  of  the  West  about  the 
business  methods  of  our  country  and  of  the  world,  full  knowledge  of 
which  will  alone  settle  the  silver  question  in  any  sound  mind,  is 
equalled  only  by  the  ignorance  of  the  East  about  the  average  western 
mind  and  the  way  to  reach  it. 

With  three  classes  all  argument  is  useless : — the  mine  owners  and 
all  who  profit  by  them, — who  will  always  clamor  for  free  silver  (for,  to 
hold  his  claim,  the  proprietor  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  pocket  borough  has 
to  be  a  zealot, — and  a  howling  zealot);  theFiatists,  whom  no  reasoning 
will  ever  touch  :  and  the  Populi.-ts.  who  arc  quite  as  firmly  entrenched 
bind  a  g<         J  defiance  of  history  and  human  nature. 

A  large  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  voters  of  the  Far  West  are 
for  sound  money;  hut  this  is  not  because  they  generally  understand 
the  subject     [1  ic  mainly  because  they  know  that  money  had  at  finan- 

.  had  money  in  the  backwoods.     They  do  not  believe 

that  the  eli;  cpectations   of   the    United   States  ran 

— ■•         with  the  aid  of  the  cranks  of  the  whole  Union, — force  a  finan- 
!  policy  upon  its  men,  money,  and  busin<         Nor  <lo  they  think 
it:  ily    patriotic    to    talk     of    being    financially    independent 

of  England,  and  of  making  monej  to  Buit  themselves  instead  of  the 
Both  chil         The]  ;  icion  that  thai  may  be  Yankee  conceit 

of  the  cheapest  v.         i  type.     Ob  the  question  of  patriotism  they  are 
quite  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  itiona  that  poured  out 

r,  and  munitions  of  war  thai  l  the  Union,  and  to 

wh  iM  i.  k  again  in  <•;!-'•  of  foreign  war. 

sknesfl  of  tin-  country  is  in  tin-  medium  or  average  in- 
tellig        of  the  W*  •     ad  thi  well  toward  the  Aileghanie 

of  this  thi        •  :   criminated  against,  whereas 

n  should  be  favor  I  •  product;  and  that  if  it,  bad  the  same 

law  'M  it.  vrould  win  on  its  merii       The 
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expectation  of  the  votes  of  this  class  is  the  backbone  of  the  silver 
cause,  and  without  them  there  would  be  little  left  of  the  above  three 
classes  at  any  election.  The  East  has  wasted  much  of  the  reading 
matter  sent  West  because  it  does  not  know  the  audience.  Caustic 
editorials  refusing  "gold-bug  literature"  sent  on  free  plates  have  been 
a  common  thing  for  two  years  past ;  many  plates  have  been  melted  for 
their  metal,  and  little  of  the  printed  matter  would  be  read  if  published. 
Too  much  of  it  is  as  thousand-pound  shot  fired  to  breach  a  fog  bank, 
when  sunshine  is  needed ;  and  much  of  it  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
the  larger  the  game  the  more  the  need  of  a  blunderbuss  to  cover  the 
whole  instead  of  a  rifle  to  reach  the  vitals. 

If  ever  an  animal  needed  approaching  on  the  blind  side  it  is  the 
"  financial  bronco  "  of  the  West ;  for  the  whole  trouble  is  largely  a  de- 
velopment of  the  bronco  disposition.  Take  the  gentlest  old  nag  that 
ever  made  one  mile  an  hour  with  the  village  parson  through  New 
Jersey  mud,  and  turn  him  out  to  grass  where  vast  plains  roll  away 
toward  great  mountains, — where  people  begin  to  talk  of  climate  and 
scenery,  and  especially  of  "the  invigorating  properties  of  our  ozone," — 
and  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  a  far  livelier  and  more  vigorous  animal. 
The  effect  on  people  is  much  the  same,  and  one  of  its  first  results  is  a 
suspicion  of  anything  from  the  East  in  the  line  of  education  on  money. 

Most  of  the  arguments  of  the  East  assume  a  knowledge  of  trade 
that  the  West  does  not  possess.  Most  western  people  suppose,  when  a 
cargo  of  tea  is  bought  from  China,  or  coffee  from  Brazil,  that  the  pay- 
ment is  made  in  silver  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  those  are  consid- 
ered silver  countries  ;  and  consequently  that,  if  silver  were  coined  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1  instead  of  32  to  1,  we  could  buy  twice  the  amount  of 
the  product  q|  those  countries  with  the  same  amount  of  silver.  So  the 
reiterated  talk  about  a  fifty-cent  dollar,  so  effective  among  those  who 
know  that  money  is  but  a  conventional  creature  of  confidence  stamped 
to  show  that  it  has  passed  inspection  for  weight  and  fineness,  is  com- 
pletely neutralized  in  the  West  by  the  question,  M  And  who  made  it  a 
fifty-cent  dollar?"  followed  by  the  inevitable  answer,  "  The  United 
States."  The  argument  must  go  back  of  that  and  show  how  the  world, 
just  as  inexorably  as  the  United  States,  will  also  make  it  a  fifty  -cent 
dollar  in  every  country  having  its  ports  open. 

The  East  seems  unaware  that  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the 
silver  cause  to-day  is  the  alleged  prosperity  of  Mexico ;  yet  I  have  made 
at  least  fifty  silver  men  admit  thai  Mexico  Is  on  the  same  basis  that  we 
were  on  during  the  war— a  gold  basis  with  gold  out  of  circulation. 
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For,  if  there  is  any  sense  in  the  words  "basis'1  and  " standard,"  they 
mean  a  regulator  of  values  or  measure  of  commodities.  If  Congress 
should  make  the  copper  cent  the  standard  and  give  it  full  legal-tender 
powers,  it  would  not  change  our  situation  in  the  slightest.  If  the  face 
value  of  the  circulation  makes  the  basis,  then  we  are  on  a  paper  basis ; 
if  the  number  of  coins,  then  on  a  nickel  or  small-silver  basis.  In  no 
way  are  we  on  a  gold  basis  except  by  being  subject  to  its  sway  as  the 
regulator  of  all  prices.  Thus  it  regulates  in  Mexico  the  prices  of  all  im- 
ported goods,  all  domestic  goods  of  the  same  lines,  by  sympathy  all 
goods  of  similar  lines,  to  a  less  extent  even  goods  that  are  not  the 
subject  of  international  trade,  and  also  labor.  The  price  of  an  article 
made  in  Mexico  is  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  in  gold,  plus  the  duty, 
plus  the  premium  paid  for  insurance  against  fluctuations  on  exchange, 
minus  just  enough  to  catch  the  trade.  The  money  one  hears  of  being 
made  in  manufactures  there  is  made  in  catching,  in  Mexican  money, 
the  difference  between  gold  and  silver  values  and  the  insurance  against 
exchange  fluctuations  varying  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  At  Juarez  almost 
everthing  in  the  stores  is  listed  in  "  Moneda  Americana, "  and  along 
the  whole  border  everything  is  measured  by  American  money. 

Any  one  of  our  dollars  will  in  Mexico  buy  about  twice  as  much, 
including  labor,  as  one  of  its  own.  If  our  fiat  can  raise  silver  to 
16  to  1,  then  we  have  either  reduced  by  a  half  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  dollar  in  Mexico  or  doubled  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar. 
If  the  latter,    then    we  have  doubled    the    ability  of  Mexico  to  pay 

her  national  debt,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  have  done  the  same 

for    China    and    other   COUntli         Verily,   there  is    something    funny 

t  this;  but  ool  half  so  funny  as  the  ESast  allowing  the  silverites  to 
flaunt,  as  the  proud*  -t  Eeathdr  in  their  cap,  the  alleged  prosperity  of 

M-  How  i-    M<  peron  In   a  way  that  should  shame 

America]  We  would  know  no  depressions  if  we  bad  the  same  propor- 
tion of  people  contented  to  live  within  their  menus,  as  few  polite  "dead- 
bo        and  ai  many  who  will  keep  their  word  as  do  the  ] c  peons 

of  M.  ben  the  to  work  out  a  debt     And  we  can  take 

]e  in  national  bonor  from  a  country  thai  is  paying  in  gold  the 

inl       '  on  a  debt  more  than  seventy  y<        old,  triply  compounded 
and  with  almost  ;i  total  failure  of  consideration  t         rt  with. 
Greai  and  many   are   the  dupes  who  believe   iii   the  efficacy  of 

Before  then  ii  a  thin^  there  g        ound 

id  hn  i  along  af  international   l»u   IneSS    now  do. 

Money  contraci  btled  just  like  con« 
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tracts  for  goods,  by  the  tender  of  a  merchantable  article.  Any  court 
would  rule  that  bankable  money  discharged  the  contract,  because  it 
was  presumptive  evidence  of  merchantable  money.  In  time  it  became 
convenient  to  make  this  presumption  conclusive  for  such  money  as  the 
Government  coined,  because  the  Government's  certificate  was  the  best 
proof  of  weight  and  fineness.  Legal  tender  is  rarely  used  except  in 
cases  of  disputed  account,  where  it  merely  discharges  interest  and 
costs.  The  tender  must  be  kept  good  so  that  the  money  cannot 
be  safely  invested  pending  suit  Witnesses  to  the  tender  are  neces- 
sary, with  the  risk  of  having  them  die  or  be  absent  when  wanted. 
Several  other  technicalities  must  be  observed,  and  a  safe  tender  in 
gold  cannot  under  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  law  be  made  with  worn 
coin.  Most  of  the  States  now  allow  offer  of  judgment  on  suit  brought, 
which  plaintiff  must  accept  or  pay  costs.  This  is  a  matter  of  record, 
and  is  so  much  safer  and  even  cheaper  than  producing  witnesses  in 
court  that  no  attorney  who  understands  his  business  will  advise  a 
formal  legal  tender  in  any  suit  of  consequence.  In  some  States,  as  in 
California,  a  written  offer  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the  contract 
has  the  effect  of  a  legal  tender.  The  judgment  is  settled  in  any  kind 
of  money,  attorneys  and  sheriffs  being  the  last  people  to  demand  legal 
tender  or  to  clamor  for  "primary  money,"  or  "money  of  ultimate 
redemption."  I  find  that  not  one  business  man  in  ten  has  ever  seen 
a  legal  tender  made  with  anything ;  and  after  hundreds  of  enquiries 
I  have  found  but  one  who  ever  saw  a  legal  tender  made  in  silver 
for  any  sum,  and  he  said  that  he  had  once  tendered  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  in  silver  just  for  spite. 

The  East  understands  all  this  so  well  that  it  assumes  the  West 
understands  it  also.  On  the  contrarv,  the  West  is  stark  mad  over  the 
words  "legal  tender."  The  number  of  people — not  Fiatists,  but  full 
believers  in  intrinsic  values — who  think  that  if  a  thing  is  not  full  legal 
tender  it  is  not  money,  not  a  measure  of  value,  and  that  all  values  are 
reduced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  legal-tender  money,  ifl 
the  most  astounding  fact  in  the  whole  controversy  to-day,  and  the 
principal  source  of  all  the  danger  there  is  in  it.  This  is  whv  they 
claim  that  half  the  money  is  destroyed,  all  values  rut  in  two  and  all 
debts  doubled, — because  silver  is  not  full  legal  tender. 

I  have  put  to  scores  the  following  question  :   It",  then,  the  legal 
tender  statute  concerning  gold  were  repealed  would  we  have  anj 

money?      About  half  answer  with   ;i    Mat   N  The   rest   say  it  would 

serve  the  purposes  of  money,  but  would  not  he  money      It   is  hardly 
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fair  to  call  this  a  sample  of  western  intellect;  yet  the  intellect  that 
says  that  a  thing  serving  the  purposes  of  money  is  not  money  is 
nevertheless  a  potent  factor  in  the  financial  peace  of  this  country. 

Xot  one  in  ten  of  the  silver  men  in  the  Far  "West  knows  that  the 
silver  dollar  is  to-day  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 
One  may  assert  it  a  thousand  times  and  they  will  not  notice  it  or 
believe  it,  because  all  the  silver  books,  papers,  and  orators  say  it  was 
made  legal  tender  for  only  five  dollars  by  the  act  of  1873.  One  must 
ffo  bevond  that  mere  assertion  and  show  how  it  was  reinstated  bv  the 
act  of  1878, — which  was  not  changed  in  that  respect  by  the  Sherman 
act, — and  that  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  repealed  only  its  pur- 
chasing clause.  Of  the  few  who  know  this  the  majority  say  that  the 
exception  clause  destroys  it  They  do  not  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  more  than  thirty  years  ago  decided  that  contracts 
for  specific  money  are  good. 

This  great    class    thinks  the  country  is  dying  for  want  of  legal 

,-rs  to  enable  debtors  to  get  out  of  debt ;  and  that  these  must  be 

••primary  money"  or  "money  of  ultimate  redemption."     Any  money 

that  is  DOt  '"  primary  "  is  in  no  .  it  thinks,  a  basis  of  value ;  and  all 

values  except  d  rink  in  exact  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  legal 

■r.      All  this  DO!  mainly  due  to  want  of  thought     Ask 

these  men  when  they  I  I  any  one  demand  "primary  money," 

Of  e  bankable  fun  I  a  debt  dne  and  undisputed  as  to  amount, 

and  f<;r  the  first  time  they  begin  to  think.  Ask  when  there  has  been 
a  clamor  for  primary  money  since  the  bill-holders1  run  on  the  hanks 

m  1857,  and  they  do  more  thinki:  Ask  whether  all   the  silver  and 

the  :'  Id  tak  lily  by  the  bill-holders  in  that  great 

run   without   a     murmur    was    all     wd«  'I'    not    depreciated    hut 

•'/         v.     by  tin-  acta  of  1868  and  1867.     Then  ask  what  was  the 
-nit  when  in  L8^  debtor— the  Government    offered  "pri- 

mary  mom  landing   paper.     J I  -  a    many  wanted   it? 

i  ..  •  that  t.  real  ado  about  oothi] 

the  i  •.  *•  i  had  its  mints  open  equally  to  gold 

and  sQver  the  commercial  ratio  illy  the  same  as  the  legal" 

!!•         financial  bar!'  iy  day  for  a  thousand  roll  snort  from 

the  1         >  of  the  \V  [1  .    the  leading  point  in  the  letter  of  (> 

nor  A         I  to  *  md  it  \b  also  the  fundamental  ab- 

in  that  B ibleof  the  silv<        ats,       Coin'    Financial  School/' 

In  that  b       II  the  diflfi  en  11.11  and  16,26  is 
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"only  about  two  points."  This  is  readily  accepted  as  a  trifle  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  silver  man  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  discover  by  the  very  simple  rule  of  three  that 
"  two  points  "  mean  about  15  per  cent, — when  1  per  cent  is  bad  enough. 
Harvey  excels  all  other  writers  in  laying  down  premises  without 
knowing  where  they  lead.  On  page  fifty-three  of  his  book  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation : — 

' '  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  two  kinds  of  redemption  money  with  one  made 
from  property  having  a  commercial  value  of  only  one  half  or  any  noticeable  per 
cent  less  than  the  other.  When  such  is  the  case  the  lesser  must  lean  on  the  greater, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  becomes  credit  money,  while  the  more  valuable 
becomes  the  only  redemption  money." 

He  is  so  sound  on  the  first  part  of  this  that  no  intelligent  silver  man 
will  dispute  it.  He  is  equally  sound  in  insisting  on  intrinsic  values 
and  repudiating  all  ideas  of  fiat  money.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
any  one  admit  that  the  whole  of  the  argument  now  turns  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  noticeable,"  or  the  phrase  "  practically  the  same," 
as  Governor  Altgeld  puts  it.  If  the  legal  and  commercial  values  of 
gold  and  of  silver  are  not  "  practically  the  same,"  there  is  then  no  bi- 
metallism.    There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  this  concession. 

But  if  you  scare  your  bronco  with  a  lot  of  statistics  you  can  never 
catch  him,  nearly  as  you  have  him.  You  may  pat  him  gently  with 
the  idea  that  he  still  knows  the  old  rule  of  three,  but  you  will  do 
better  by  asking  if  the  difference  between  the  ratios  of  15  to  1  and  16 
to  1,  instead  of  being  1  per  cent — as  Harvey  would  apparently  have  us 
believe  when  he  uses  the  word  '!  point  " — is  not  actually  6§  per  cent ; 
in  other  words,  1  in  15  J,  2  in  31,  4  in  62,  and  6|  in  100.  By  the  same 
process  you  soon  make  him  see  that  the  difference  between  the  ratios 
of  16  to  1  and  15.85  to  1  is  1  per  cent,  as  is  also  the  difference  between 
the  ratios  of  16  to  1  and  16.15  to  1.  He  is  now  sufficiently  interested 
to  wonder  when  the  percentage  of  difference  between  ratios  is  noticeable 
within  Harvey's  meaning,  and  he  soon  concludes  that  it  becomes  so  at 
the  point  where  one  coin  is  worth  enough  more  as  bullion  than  as  coin  to 
make  a  profit  by  turning  it  again  into  bullion.  He  quickly  sees  tlrat  this 
keeps  the  mints  working  at  enormous  cost  turning  out  bullion  that  were 
better  cast  into  bars  at  trilling  cost,  and  that  the  derangement  of  the 
circulation  per  capita  is  BO  great  that  bimetallism  exists  only  in  name. 

Fortunately  Earvey  tells  us  about  the  percentage  of  difference  that 
will  destroy  bimetallism.  On  page  ten  of  his  book  he  savs  that  F  ranee 
took  away  our  silver  on  a  difference  ol  8]   pel  cent     Farther  on  he 
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gives  the  table  of  ratios  from  which  one  can  readily  see  that,  up  to  the 
time  when  England  demonetized  silver  in  1816,  there  were  very  few 
years  when  there  was  not  a  high  profit  in  melting  one  coin  or  the  other. 
On  the  preceding  page  he  gives  the  difference  in  percentage  for  nine- 
teen years  preceding  1873,  apparently  without  the  slightest  idea  of  how 
little  is  needed  to  do  the  mischief.  For  about  half  those  years  it  is 
enough  over  1  per  cent  to  destroy  bimetallism.  And  now  all  that  is 
left  is  to  find  from  the  daily  reports  of  exchange  the  point  above  the 
par  of  exchange  at  which  the  importer  finds  it  more  profitable  to  ship 
gold  than  to  buy  exchange.  That  settles  the  amount  for  the  risk,  the 
handling,  and  the  profit ;  and  it  is  about  three  fifths  of  1  per  cent 
Then  how  much  more  for  silver  ?  Only  the  additional  sum  for  freight 
on  account  of  greater  bulk  and  weight,  risk  being  the  same.  Allow 
the  same  as  for  wheat,  and  that  is  less  than  one  sixteenth  of  1  per 
cent  Add  to  it  the  three  fifths ;  add  two  fifths  more  for  error  and 
additional  profit :  and  the  1  per  cent  difference  in  the  ratio  becomes 
very  noticeable  and  Harvey's  rule  applies.  On  a  million  of  dollars  this 
makes  a  profit  of  eight  thousand  without  any  risk,  the  risk  being  cov- 
ered by  the  other  two  thousand.     Now  if  we  back  over  the  tables  of 

tiofl  for  two  hundred  years  given  by  Harvey  we  can  see  how  often, 
according  to  the  above  computation,  the  legal  and  commercial  values  of 

>ld  and  silver  were  "practically  the  Bame." 

Harvey  in  -n  intrinsic  values  and  that  the  difference  between  the 

commercial  and  legal  va!  [  the  two  metals  must  not  be  noticeable, 

otherwise  there  is  no  bimetallism  to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of 

sating  an  unlimited  demand  for  silver  by  free  coinage.     For  he  tells 

this  unlimited  demand  is  the  only  thing  that  will  hold  the  two  near 

ougfa  together  I        ep  one  coin  from  being  worth  so  much  more  for 

bullion  than  for  coin  that  it  is  melted  Or  shipped  as  fast  as  it  falls  from 

the  mint.     Ili~  illustration  of  tin'  two  reservoirs  i<  wron        They  are 

illy  full  by  nature  and  two  tape  are  drawing  on  them.      If 

the  draught  on  both  it  might  equalize  the  legal  and 

rnmereial    values.       II       t.  ■/. •-  -how  when  the  draught  was  as  nearly 

ml  m  it  h  r  been,  before  any  of  the  nations  demonetized  silver ; 

i  the:  no  bimetallism  then  exoepl  with  one  coin  short  in  weight 

>y  tin-  bullion  vain       Now,  with  the  demand  from  the  lead- 

of  tb<        rid  oat  oil.  he  propo  e    that  the  United  States 

al<        Mali  i         draoj  igb  t<>  equalize  the  two,  with  the  world 

drawing   on    the  gold    tap    with    all    its    might,   and    [esfl   than    half   the 

wor!  --,  than  a  fourth   m  i    by   itfl  business — drawing  on  the 

42 
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silver  tap.  If  this  half  the  world  fails  to  take  all  the  supply,  what  is 
left  over  becomes  pig  metal  and  sets  the  commercial  price  of  silver 
in  spite  of  fate.     But  there  is  no  pig  gold. 

I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  this  fourth  class  who  believe  that 
silver  should  be  made  full  legal  tender ;  and  where  they  are  real  bimetal- 
lists,  i.  e.,  where  they  want  gold  kept  in  circulation,  instead  of  saying 
"  Well,  what  of  it?  "  as  the  other  three  classes  do  when  asked  if  we 
will  not  lose  all  our  gold,  they  are  exceedingly  easy  to  convince. 
When  one  of  them  examines  the  tables  and  the  principles  above 
given  from  Harvey,  if  he  is  a  real  hunter  for  truth  and  does  not  get 
scared  like  some  bear  hunters  when  the  tracks  grow  too  fresh,  he  will 
at  least  admit  that  where  melting  or  shipping  one  kind  of  coin  will 
pay  a  very  slight  profit  over  the  risk  (which  is  almost  nothing),  the  dif- 
fernce  is  "  noticeable,"  as  Harvey  says,  and  there  is  no  bimetallism  except 
by  destroying  the  bullion  value  of  one  coin  by  making  it  short  weight. 
This  is  what  England  first  discovered,  other  nations  later ;  the  United 
States  followed  the  lead  with  the  minor  silver  coins  in  1853,  the  silver 
dollar  being  considered  as  nothing,  for  none  was  ever  in  use  more  than 
a  day  or  two.  He  will  then  concede  that  the  short-weight  coin,  if  in 
sufficient  volume,  will  drive  out  the  other  unless  the  Government  stands 
behind  it  and  makes  that  shortage  good ;  that,  if  so,  the  profit  should 
belong  to  it  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  and  that,  if  it  must  make 
it  good,  it  shall  have  the  right  to  say  how  much  of  that  business  it  will 
have  to  do, — which  means  that  the  coinage  must  be  on  Government 
account  and  cannot  be  free  or  unlimited.  Research  will  then  show  him 
that  this  is  the  only  bimetallism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  he 
will  understand  why  Jefferson  suspended  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar. 

This  fourth  class  is  too  powerful  to  laugh  at ;  but  the  ponderous 
style  of  scholarly  dissertation  will  never  reach  it.  The  blanker  the 
piece  of  paper  by  the  roadside,  the  more  the  bronco  snorts  and  shit 
There  is  a  western  style  of  quieting  him,  which  some  may  eall  "  flip- 
pant" or  "lacking  in  literary  dignity";  but  simplicity  and  directness 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it.  There  lies  the  secret  of  Barvey's  strength 
He  knew  his  subject  and  how  to  avoid  searing  him.  I  r  nowhere 
do  the  old  lines  better  apply  : — 

"  Men  should  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  M  things  torgoi." 

Los  Angeles,  California.  P«   5.    yAM    DTI! 
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For  three  months  in  the  year  Parisians  desert  Paris  to  rejoice  else- 
where in  the  air  and  the  sunshine,  but  with  the  month  of  October  they 
are  at  home  again.  A  consolation  awaits  me  upon  my  own  return 
from  the  country,  for  I  shall  find  my  books  once  more — my  dear  and 
most  cherished  friends.  During  a  protracted  malady  of  the  eyes,  when 
for  more  than  a  year  I  was  deprived  of  their  use,  I  would  from  time 
to  time  take  up  a  book  which  I  could  not  even  see,  but  which  I  recog- 
nized by  the  touch,  to  caress  it  sadly  while  I  asked  if  this  were  to 
be  indeed  a  final  farewell. 

My  library  is  unpretentious,  containing  books  which  are  for  use 

and  not  for  any  outward  show.     They  were  acquired  one  by  one.     I 

have  bound  them,  taken  care  of  them,  and  changed  their  positions 

many  ti:  determining  their  final  resting-place.     To-day,  albeit 

there  are  close  upon  25,000  volumes,  lean  go  with  eyes  closed  and  find 

each  on<       This  little   book-case  on  the  right  contains  one  hundred 

tall,    well-thumbed    volumes — the   Tauchnitz   collection   of   Greek 

They  are  not  faultle        They  do  not  contain  a  single  note, 

but  give  the  text  and  do  mon      The  print   is  rather  small,  and  the 

paper  ia  quil  Bu1    I  obtained  this   Plato,  this  Aristotle, 

this  Xenophon,  and  this  Plutarch  for  less  than  the  Plato  of  Bekker 

ild  alone  bai  ae.     For  a  long  time  these  hundred  books  con- 

l  my  entire  library.    At  that  period  I  knew  a  little  Greek  and  I 

\<-<\  upon  the  absence  of  any  notes,  translations,  or  summaries  in  order 

■  the  more  readily  familiarized  with  the  language;  like  a  for- 

to  learn  a  Ian        e  of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant, 

who  do  QOt  understand  a  word  of  his  own 

idiom     Sere,  alongside  the  others,  are  the  Alexandrines.     But  with 

Plotinui  the  learned  editions  begin     I  now  became  rich  enough  to 

make  the  pure!        of  boo]        It  was  o<        iry  to  Bend  abroad  for 

t.h«        for  riot  a  single  French  bookseller  p<         ed  a  Plotinus  or  a 

Prod         Whi-n  the  house  of  Didot  published  one  of  these  rarities  the 
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number  was  small  and  they  were  bought  for  public  collections  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  while  private  individuals  bought  none  at  all.  Farther 
along  are  the  volumes  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  I  contribute 
to  the  "  Revue,"  exerting  myself  to  remain  philosophical ;  but  I  be- 
come profane.  Books  of  history  and  of  literature  make  their  appear- 
ance. A  few  years  more  and  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  books  on 
jurisprudence  and  administration  law.  I  even  possess  some  shelves 
devoted  to  political  economy  and  religious  controversies. 

While  surveying  my  books  in  a  certain  fashion  I  review  my  life, 
for  my  library  and  I  developed  together.  With  these,  I  was  a 
very  youthful  professor  fresh  from  the  ficole  Normale  ;  with  those,  I 
had  become  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  This  pile  of  political  works 
recalls  my  first  election  as  deputy,  some  forty- eight  years  ago.  I  had 
just  made  my  appearance  in  the  Council  of  State,  but  I  was  well 
informed  in  pedagogical  questions,  to  which  I  had  applied  myself  long 
previous  to  my  appointment  as  minister.  Every  now  and  then  I  dis- 
cover with  amazement  numerous  notes  secreted  among  my  books  ;  a 
long-departed  science  which  in  other  days  gave  me  infinite  trouble 
and  of  which  no  other  trace  is  now  left  me  but  these  yellow  leaves  that 
I  shall  never  read  again. 

I  was  asked  recently  concerning  the  books  or  teachers  whose  influ- 
ence upon  my  mind  has  been  greatest.  At  first  the  question  lacked 
interest  for  me,  since  I  have  trouble  enough  to  support  the  present 
without  an  expenditure  of  time  or  strength  in  philosophizing  upon  my 
early  life ; — and  of  what  import  is  it  to  others  to  learn  the  sources  of 
the  stream,  since  the  stream  has  not  become  a  river?  Reflection  shows 
me,  however,  that  the  date  of  my  birth  invests  the  question  with 
peculiar  interest 

I  was  not  brought  up  under  the  Revolution,  but  during  that  uncer- 
tain period  which  was  neither  the  past  nor  the  future.  In  Franco,  at 
least,  the  world  was  slowly  recovering  after  the  fearful  convulsions 
which  had  destroyed  so  much.  People  began  to  reflect  that  search 
must  be  made  amid  the  ruins  in  a  common  endeavor  to  revive  men 
and  things  which  were  considered  annihilated,  but  which  experience4 
showed  to  be  indispensable.  Napoleon  was  the  first  to  conceive  the 
grand  possibility  of  an  immediate  revival  of  the  vital  forces  oi  society 
by  the  adjustment  of  them  to  those  changed  oonditianfl  which  the  Re\ 
lution  had  produced  and  which  in  its  turn  the  Revolution  had  evaded 
The  fusion  thus  effected  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  was  not 
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without  violence.  It  required  all  the  force  which  lay  in  him  and  the 
supremacy  of  strength  lent  by  the  sanguinary  memory  of  the  Terror 
to  give  a  semblance  of  reality  to  a  mere  comedy.  His  genius  saved 
him  :  another  Jacobin  become  king  would  have  been  nothing  better 
than  the  king  on  a  stage.  The  revulsion  to  the  past,  a  masquerade 
under  Xapoleon,  came  to  be  a  reality  under  Louis  XYIII.  The 
adhesion  to  new  ideas  appeared,  on  the  other  hand,  a  masquerade  to 
those  who  were  unable  to  watch  the  forces  fermenting  behind  the 
official  world.  Ultraists  were  spoken  of  at  this  time  as  being  greater 
royalists  than  the  king ;  it  might  be  said,  and  with  equal  truth,  that 
the  royalists,  restored  to  power  after  an  eclipse  of  thirty  years,  were 
even  greater  royalists  than  their  fathers  had  been.  The  dogma  of 
royalty,  as  well  as  that  of  legitimacy,  was  more  scientifically  expounded 
and  more  implicitly  applied  than  before  the  "  disorders."  As  the  Ke- 
public  had  not  ceased  to  contend,  Bonaparte  had  at  hand  a  corps  of 
officers  which,  if  insufficient,  could  easily  be  recruited. 

In  the  case  of  the  public  schools  he  was  less  fortunate,  for  here  was 
a  question  of  reform  connected  with  that  of  the  army ;  of  brave  fellows 
there  was  a  sufficiency,  but  thoroughly-instructed  officers  had  to  be 
made.  When  he  wrenched  the  government  from  the  weak  hands  of 
the  Directory  the  tern  of  education,  hitherto  of  a  twofold  character 
for  tl  — i  e.,  the  universities  and  the  religious  corporations, — 

-till  disorganized.     The  fate  of  the  clergy  and  their  congregations 
II   known.      Primarily  the  civic  oath  had  been  forced  upon  the 
pri  and   tl.  >ry   among  them   were  dismissed,   exiled,   im- 

pri         1.  or  m       cred     Ot  who   had  Bworn  allegiance  to  the 

ition,  Buffered  a  similar  fate  speedily  after.     Europe  was  in- 

undated  with  French  priests  reduced  to  the  extremest  destitution;  in 

Prance     ich         .1  bitherl  i  i  oaped  death  assumed  a  disguise  and 

lived  in  daily  dread  of  the  guillotine     The  universities,  as  well  as  the 

Qvenl  d.  and  the  majority  of  their  members,  who  were 

priests,  suffered  a  common  fate  with  oth<      of  then-  profession,     The 

lieges  w<       vithont  instrui  ad  there  would  have  been  no  pupils 

— for  the  col  ed  by  order  and  the  faculties  suppressed  by 

Diploma  »rbidden  to  1"-  given,  since  no  one  was  to  be 

privileged  ab         uother.     The  schools  were  closed  or  converted  into 

The  larger  uumber  of  the  libraries  were  plun- 
dered oi        "ii  over  to  the  municipalitii       The  books,   transferred 
from  the  university  or  the  convent  to  the  town  bail,  were  packed  in 
and  lay  tl,       in  the  garret     I  have  myself  seen  similar  hales — 
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containing  perchance  rare  treasures — which  had  lain  undisturbed  since 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  Convention,  true  to  its  custom,  thought  to  create  new  schools 
on  the  same  day  it  did  away  with  the  universities  and  convents.  This 
reform  was  effected  by  its  usual  procedure,  and  a  great  public  function 
was  created  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  There  were  no 
teachers  :  it  was  necessary  to  make  them.  The  teachers,  the  methods 
of  instruction,  the  curriculum  of  study, — all  must  be  improvised.  The 
idea  was  propounded  to  create  at  Paris  a  high-class  institution,  where 
the  art  of  teaching  should  be  imparted,  to  be  called  the  "  Ecole  Nor- 
male."  The  instructors  were  to  be  men  distinguished  in  letters, 
sciences,  and  art.  Masters  being  thus  found,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
cure pupils  for  them,  and  this  became  the  task  of  the  administrative 
departments.  A  certain  number  of  pupils  were  sent  from  each  depart- 
ment  to  the  Ecole  Normale  at  Paris  to  remain  six  months,  when,  on 
returning  home,  they  were  to  take  a  secondary  normal  course  in  imita- 
tion of  the  education  received  at  Paris,  or  else  were  immediately  to 
exercise  the  function  of  instructors.  The  plan  appeared  both  good  and 
simple.  But  the  professors  in  the  big  school  at  Paris  were  selected 
because  of  their  notoriety,  and  not  because  of  special  aptitude — a  fact 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  harmonious  combination.  These 
lettered  and  learned  men  might  make  discoveries,  and  they  knew  how 
to  write,  but  the  majority  of  them  could  not  teach.  No  special  schedule 
was  imposed  upon  them,  but  it  was  understood  that  pupils,  issuing 
from  their  instruction,  would  be  completely  trained  as  teachers.  Their 
very  genius  militated  against  them,  since  they  were  forced  to  stoop  so 
far  beneath  their  own  merit.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  it  transpired 
that  among  them  were  several  whose  ability  was  inferior  to  that  of 
their  scholars.  Studies  were  to  assume  the  form  of  lectures,  when  the 
professors  might  be  interrogated  and  criticised. 

The  criticism  began  on  the  first  day,  and  in  several  sections  was 
overwhelming.  Scholars  no  longer  took  the  trouble  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  incompetent  professors,  and  the  professors,  commanding 
neither  respect  nor  attention,  either  no  longer  gave  their  Lessons  or 
made  but  an  indifferent  preparation.  The  normal  schools,  opened  in 
the  current  of  applause,  disappeared  several  mouths  later  under  a 
scornful  indifference.  The  departments,  stripped  of  every  resonn 
pressed  by  the  necessities  of  war,  ami  a  prey  to  the  anguish  engendered 
by  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  lost  their  interest  in 
the  schools  and  would  vote  QO  more  subsidies. 
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From  the  normal  schools  the  First  Consul  took  his  idea  of  an  in- 
struction centralized  at  Paris,  but  which  should  be  the  same  all  over 
France.  Far,  however,  from  leaving  the  professors  of  this  unique 
body  their  liberty  of  action,  he  looked  upon  the  University  as  a  regi- 
ment, enforcing  its  acceptance  of  a  puissant  hierarchy,  a  programme  of 
studies,  and  a  creed.  Barely  did  he  permit  the  schools  created  through 
private  enterprise  to  vegetate  alongside  this  powerful  body,  notwith- 
standing their  submission  to  his  control  and  the  payment  of  revenue. 
He  accorded  his  University  many  privileges,  but  he  found  the  comple- 
tion of  his  plans  frustrated  through  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff. 

The  college  at  Yannes,  where  in  1827  I  entered  as  a  scholar  in  the 
third  class,  had,  as  instructor  to  the  sixth  class,  an  ancient  deacon  who 
had  not  assumed  the  orders  of  priesthood  ;  he  had  been  here  in  1793 
and  he  returned  again  in  1808.  The  professors  to  the  third  and  sixth 
sections  were  priests  too  young  to  have  filled  chairs  under  the  ancien 
regime,  although  the  teacher  of  rhetoric,  M.  Jehanno,  occupied  the 
same  post  in  1793.  He  could  barely  have  been  adolescent  then;  but 
it  was  not  rare  at  that  period  to  become  a  professor  of  philosophy 
on  the  same  day  one  ceased  to  be  a  student  of  philosophy.  Jehanno 
resumed  his  post  after  the  interval  of  a  decade,  and  he  continued  to 
occupy  it  twenty  years  later  during  the  Revolution  of  July.  He  com- 
bined the  functions  both  of  principal  and  teacher.  He  loved  me,  and 
I  returned  his  affection.  lie  was  more  than  fifty  years  old  when  I 
knew  him.  A  very  small  man  with  a  round,  pink  face,  always  cheer- 
ful, a  pedant  to  the  I  f  his  fingers;  a  Lover  of  children,  who  returned 
his  affection,  he         at  once  both  vem         I  and  feared  by  them.     He 

■I  :i  collection  of  some  twenty  anecdotes  which  it  was  his  habit 
with  peals  of  laughter  until  we  came  to  know  them  by  heart 
d  whose  perpetual  repetition  afforded  us  supreme  satisfaction.     He 
had  not  taken  priestly  orders,  nor  had  he  married,  although  marriage 
raid  in  nowise  have  altered   his  manner  of  living.     He  wore  black 
©lien  stockingfl  drawn  over  the  knees.  Mack  silk  breeches,  a  black 
wn  '  with  I'M         irtfl  which  fell  about  his  legs,  b  cinnamon-colored 

■ui  d  la  /ran*  nch  also  was  his  dress  in  17(.»."'..     Ee  wore  the 

aam<  and  lived  in  the  same  hou  he  did  then;  ami  he  probably 

Hied  forth  to  college  at  the  same  hours,  carrying  the  same  portfolio  and 
ime  copy  of  Virgil.     I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  confess  thai  be  would 
ionally  read  to  ns  the  more  beautiful  pc       es  in  the  "Genie  <lu 
C  iristianisme/1  hi  on  to  modern  authors.     II«'  never  ad- 

vanced beyond  \'»  t,  Boiirdaloue,  and  Vertot;  and  he  considered  ic 
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an  indulgence  of  our  youthfulness  when  lie  added  a  few  pages  of 
Fenelon. 

Our  professor  of  mathematics,  well  versed  in  arithmetic  and  ge- 
ometry, obtained  his  licentiate's  degree  several  years  after  the  time 
when  I  left  college. 

In  the  first  story  of  the  college,  full  of  mysterious  objects  which 
had  been  shut  up  there  for  twenty  years,  was  a  physical  cabinet  where 
no  one  ever  entered  and  where  everything  was  covered  with  the 
venerable  dust  of  time.  To  utilize  all  these  wonders  the  departmental 
council  desired  to  procure  the  services  of  a  professor.  An  annual  sti- 
pend of  four  hundred  francs  was  voted,  and  M.  Jehanno  ran  around  to 
all  the  doctors  in  the  town  to  propose  this  fine  plan  and  to  offer  them 
this  magnificent  salary.  It  was  refused  by  all.  In  conclusion,  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  a  justice,  noted  for  the  compliancy  of  his 
character  and  the  feebleness  of  his  mind.  He  alleged  with  hesitation 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  physics,  but  M.  Jehanno  replied  triumphantly 
that  he  could  learn  it,  and  the  board  of  education  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  "Elements  of  Physics,"  written  in  the  preceding  century  by 
the  Abbe  Nollet.  The  fact  that  this  amazing  professor  never  had  more 
than  five  or  six  auditors  in  a  college  where  the  other  classes  numbered 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pupils,  demonstrates  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  Brittany. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  my  college  at  Yannes  when  I  entered 
in  1827,  it  may  practically  be  said  that  my  student  years  fell  toward 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  character  of  this  college 
admitted  of  no  change  ;  a  century  and  more  ago  the  methods  and  cur- 
riculum of  study  were  identical.  Latin  was  well  taught ;  beyond  Latin 
we  learned  nothing  at  all.  Our  professors  consented  indeed  to  read  us 
portions  from  obscure  historians  who  were  brought  to  my  remembrance 
at  Rome  before  the  inscription  :  "  Here  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
suckled  by  the  she-wolf."  Of  the  study  of  physios  and  our  cabinet  I 
have  just  given  an  accurate  description.  Our  professor  oi  philosophy, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  man  and  who  afterward  became  a 
deputy,  had  in  his  possession  three  massive  volumes,  the  "  PhiloBOphia 
Lugdunensis"  ("Lyon's  Philosophy"),  the  property  of  his  predeo* 
and  which  he  in  turn  was  to  transmit  to  his  BUOOeBBOnk  In  the  tirst 
volume  were  treated  the  various  forms  of  argumentation:  syllogism, 
dilemma,  etc.      The  second  volume  treated   of  inetaphvsu  1    reeall 

this  definition  of  "idea":   "I   ask    you,  Monsieur,  what   is  an  idea." 

And  the  pupil  replies:  "An  idea  is  the  dear  representation  of  an 
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object  really  present  before  the  mind. '  The  third  section  of  "Lyon's 
Philosophy  '  treated  presumably  of  theology,  but  was  in  reality  a 
development  of  the  catechism.  Our  master  knew  that  philosophy  had 
become  modified  since  the  writing  of  his  text-books.  He  had  heard  of 
Condillac,  who  applied  the  theory  of  the  "idea'  by  the  illustration  of 
the  cover  of  a  pot  filled  with  hot  water ;  and  of  a  young  man,  Cousin 
by  name,  who  enjoyed  a  modicum  of  fame  at  Paris,  and  whose  mis- 
fortune it  was  to  talk  much  without  saying  anything.  Following  this 
declaration  he  would  read  aloud  some  pages  from  the  "  Philosophical 
Fragments  "  of  which  we  did  not  understand  a  single  word  and  which 
provoked  us  to  Homeric  bursts  of  laughter ;  then,  inspired  with  renewed 
confidence,  we  would  return  to  the  ancient  philosophy  of  our  fathers. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  colleges  previous  to  the  Revolution 
it  may  well  be  asked  whether  their  suppression  was  not  justifiable,  and 
their  reestablishment  a  mere  mockerv.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  education  the  choice  of  a  teacher  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  the  selection  of  method  or  programme.  The  Empire  had 
taken  what  it  could  from  the  surviving  members  of  the  ancient  faculty 
of  instruction  :  the  Restoration,  coming  after,  had  caused  the  elimina- 
tion of  Voltairism  from  the  ranks,  while  the  monks,  preserved  by  their 
insignificance  and  the  stupefaction  of  old  age  and  long  suffering,  re- 

Lined  their  former  vocation  only  with  immense  difficulty.     The  col- 

t  for  the  Prance  of  the  and       xjime — and  of  which 
that  at  Valines  wi  cimen,  perhaps  even  a  caricature — possessed 

eminent  m  who  reciprocated  the  afT        m  of  their  pupils  and  won 

pride  »n  of  an         apiary  life  and  boundless  devotion; 

men  skilled  in  the  ancient  to         -and  Literatures,  knowing  only  the 

i  of  our  century,  but  knowing  it  thoroughly.     With  these 

qualincati<  produced  men,  and   here  and   there  a  scholar.      At 

this  period  there  was  do  question  how  to  provide  intellectual  pastures 
for  fifty  thousand  college      tudents,  nor  for  live  hundred  thousand 

pupils  in  the  primary  Schools.      For  the  minority  of  scholars  who  pre- 

sented  themselves  many  t-  a<-!i<T<  were  Dot  required. 

U  ited  praise  has  been  showered  upon  Napoleon  I  as  the  founder 
of  the  i  and  it  is  true  that  be  thereby  accomplished  an  im- 

rn<  rice    Tl.        rere  in  reality  no  schools ;  those  established  in 

1795  r  the  land,  empty  for  the  most  part, 

and  providing  inadequate  instruction.    The  Emperor  did  all  that  force 

ild  d        li«-  founded  aumerous  coll<        and  Bchoola,  but  even  he 

)lish  them  everywhere    Norpould  he  have  lill  ri 
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them,  for  teachers  were  lacking.  He  reduced  the  number  of  pupils  by 
incorporating  into  the  army  children  who  had  not  attained  their  growth. 
He  insisted  on  a  select  number  to  fill  elevated  posts,  since  he  wished 
to  be  well  attended  and  was  careless  whether  his  soldiers  could  read  or 
write.  He  had  time  to  create  and  organize  the  University  in  every 
respect.  His  was  the  conception  and  his  the  frame ;  herein  lay  his 
strength.  Time  would  have  furnished  the  new  creation  both  men  and 
children.  The  Convention  before  him  had  conceived  a  unique  system 
of  instruction  which,  emanating  from  Paris,  should  permeate  all  France 
and  even  replace  religion.  It  had,  so  to  speak,  cast  this  idea  upon  the 
breeze,  but  it  did  not  germinate,  since  there  was  a  lack  of  vitalization. 
He  dreamt  of  a  university  which  was  to  be  also  a  clergy.  Of  his 
grand  maitre  he  made  a  sort  of  chef  d  'ordre.  To  him  he  gave  a  spiritual 
and  moral  authority  over  the  faculty,  armed  him  with  all  necessary 
power  to  govern,  and  to  suppress,  whenever  necessary,  the  private 
schools  existing  independently  of  the  state  institutions.  His  admirers 
wish  only  to  see  the  creation  of  a  unique  University  for  entire  France ; 
they  have  overlooked  the  suppression  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  creation.  Simultaneously  with  the  determination  to  establish  a 
university  he  decided  that  there  should  be  but  one.  The  Church,  chiefly 
concerned,  was  not  deceived.  She  comprehended  that  in  the  end  she 
would  be  deprived  of  her  most  valued  privileges.  The  expectations  of 
the  University  were  not  disguised.  Bound  to  conform  outwardly  with 
reverence,  so  great  was  the  haste  to  enjoy  and  use  its  triumph  that  it 
even  encroached  upon  religious  instruction  ;  a  catechism  was  prepared 
which  it  was  hoped  to  see  used  exclusively  in  its  schools  and  finally  in 
the  diocesan  and  parochial  establishments.  This  was  a  blow  directed 
against  the  liberty  of  religious  propagandism,  against  religious  freedom 
itself.  It  was  also  directed  against  liberty  of  thought ;  for  if  religious 
liberty  and  liberty  of  thought  are  in  perpetual  strife  in  our  country 
the  fault  lies  with  both.  There  is  but  one  sort  of  liberty,  /.  e.,  liberty, 
and  this  liberty  suffers  beneath  the  blows  dealt  alternately  by  the 
blind  partisans  of  free  thought  and  religious  freedom. 

The  Emperor  understood  the  rights  due  to  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  Louis  XIY,  UI  am  the  State."' 
But,  without  a  change  of  sense,  he  had  ohanged  the  form.  Be  said, 
"  Liberty  ;  it  is  I."  Examine  the  metaphysical  significance  of  his  pn 
lamations  and  declarations  and  it  will  be  observed  that  throughout  his 
career  he  considered  that,  having  been  elected  bv  universal  Buffrt 
and  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  pleasure  of  the  mas         yerv 
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increase  of  his  dictatorial  power  was  the  emanation  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  the  greatest  sophism  of  which 
history  preserves  the  remembrance.  But  beyond  the  injustice  which, 
unobserved,  the  Emperor  committed,  the  omnipotence  with  which  he 
invested  his  University  constituted  the  chief  cause  of  its  decline.  In 
every  case  human  activity  requires  competition  for  a  proper  devel- 
opment. Contest  is  a  condition  of  life.  Inoculated  by  its  founder, 
the  University  for  seventy  years  has  suffered  from  this  passion  to 
stand  alone  ;  when  competition  fails,  liberty  recoils  and  its  force  is  les- 
sened. Deprived  of  the  spring  of  activity,  it  becomes  not  only  be- 
numbed but  fossilized  ;  blood  and  muscle  are  lost.  All  things  exist 
in  this  world  by  virtue  of  variety  and  for  union.  Variety  standing 
alone  is  anarchy,  and  union  if  alone  is  atony.  Anarchy  is  better  than 
atony  ;  fever  is  better  than  death.  In  education  general  liberty  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  particular  school.  The  latter  would  be  of  a  religious 
nature,  which  is  impossible.  It  is  neither  a  religion  nor  a  system  of 
philosophy  :  it  is  nothing.  It  is  not  a  religion,  since  it  is  a  human 
institution  ;  nor  a  philosophy,  since  it  is  enjoined  upon  all. 

The  founder  of  the  University  and  his  undiscerning  admirers  com- 
mitted a  mistake  in  recognizing  only  two  forces,  i  e.,  the  secular  and 
the  clerical.  For,  primarily,  the  secular  power  does  not  stretch  beyond 
the  sciences  and  literature,  a  dominion  of  sufficient  extent  without 
the  addition  of  theology  :  while-,  in  the  second  place,  the  clerical  power, 
although  Strongly  united  by  faith  and  a  common  hierarchy,  secretes  a 

pot  :it  of  variety, — the  variety  <»f  method     Were  I,  for  ex- 

ample,  *  1  purely  objectively  my  ancient  eollege  at  Vannes 

during  eight  working  day-,  a   know  of  ItB  origin    would  not  be 

for  mi        illirm  that  it  had  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits.     A 
father,  entering  his  bod  at  an  ecclesiastica]  college,  already  knows  what 
iigiou        'ruction  will  be,  and  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  profound 
differenc  ting  b        m  tin-  training  <>f  the  Jesuits,  the  Oratorians, 

and  the  Dominicans.     Admitting  the  method  of  the  Uni- 
te! (personally  I  believe  it  to  be         admitting  it  to  be 
rhich  I  ;im  far  1 1< uu  believing)  the  finest  possible,  I 

should  .>.till  n  'he  fact  that  it  Stands  ahum.  Bince  it   is  able  to  adapt 

•  •If  neithei  *  >a  variel       I   aptitudes  nor  requirement       It  would 

rdallinnoi  me     The  enforced  unity  of 

'mil  :      vnonymoui  with  a  proscription  of  educational  progress, 

Htill  m  tlutely,  with  the  proscription  <>f  ;ill  progre        The 

defenders  of  unity  have  nol  failed  I  thai  formerly  in  Prance  the 
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custom  was  for  people  to  reside  in  their  proper  town  or  province, 
whereas  now-a-days  it  has  become  the  custom  to  travel ;  that  the 
requirements  of  life  compel  the  father  of  a  family  to  change  his 
abode.  To  provide  a  material,  without  a  moral,  change  to  the  en- 
vironment of  his  sons  is  of  immense  advantage.  He  will  find  at 
Marseilles  a  professor  of  the  third  class  who  continues  the  lessons 
received  from  another  teacher  of  the  same  section  at  Brest.  There 
will  be  no  difference  between  the  lessons  of  to-day  and  those  of  yester- 
day. When  a  student  presents  himself  for  his  baccalaureate  the 
examiner  cannot  discern  the  college  to  which  he  belongs.  The  same 
method,  programme,  and  doctrine  prevail  at  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  Brest. 
It  is  also  the  same  graduate  and  almost  the  same  man. 

Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  a  supreme  advantage  ?  0  Humanity, 
thou  resemblest  a  pendulum  with  incessant  sway  from  right  to  left ! 
Nothing  perpetual  hast  thou  except  thy  perpetual  motion,  subject 
ever  to  the  same  laws,  to  end  ever  with  the  same  result !  If,  perchance, 
one  of  thy  members  escape  from  the  inflexible  law,  thou  cries t  out  at 
eccentricity  and  thou  execratest  him ;  or  at  originality  and  thou  exaltest 
him !  What  need  to  render  originality  so  rare  and  so  perilous,  by  war- 
ring forever  against  individuality  ?  Individuality  is  an  element  of 
life  :  unity  is  the  grandeur  of  it.  But  have  a  care,  for  absolute  unity 
without  variety  is  death  ! 

In  the  college  at  Vannes  there  was  no  library.  Over  a  door  in  the 
first  story,  alongside  the  physical  cabinet,  was  inscribed  the  word 
"  Library."  The  door  of  massive  wood  had  felt  the  ravages  of 
time.  Broken  away  from  the  hinges,  it  stood  ajar,  the  closed  bolt 
no  longer  entering  the  staple.  Here  we  made  search  for  some  vol- 
ume to  speak  to  us  of  long  centuries  past.  But  the  shelves  were 
empty  and  covered  with  dust.  It  was  evident  that  long  ago,  probably 
in  1794  at  the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits,  everything  had  been  carried 
away.  But  to  what  spot  had  the  spoilers  taken  their  booty  ?  It  was 
neither  in  the  town  hall  nor  at  the  headquarters  of  the  police  The 
theological  works,  not  unlikely,  had  been  disposed  of  at  auction. 
Destutt  de  Tracy  made  the  disdainful  observation  that  humanity 
would  be  rendered  a  service  were  all  the  works  on  theology  col- 
lected   and    burnt.       "  For,"    said    he,    k>  if    sold    at    auction    even    as 

worthless  paper  these  good-for-nothing  rags  might  still  be  read  bj 
fools."  Our  disappointment  was  Bevere  to  find  nothing  now  remain- 
ing upon  the  shelves  that  had  formerly  perhaps  contained  many  a 
treasure. 
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We  were  saturated  with  the  "Philosophia  Lugdunensis. "  At  this 
period  there  were  no  newspapers.  A  curate  at  the  Cathedral,  cor- 
responding with  the  "Society  of  Good  Books,''  occasionally  received 
some  edifying  and  some  stupid  volumes ;  none  the  less  was  it  a  sin- 
cere delight  to  me  when  I  could  procure  some  of  them.  These  works 
were  not  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  but  still  they  were  books.  I  had 
indeed  my  "  Euchologion '  wherein,  beside  the  fine  things,  were 
numerous  banalities ;  but  I  knew  them  all  by  heart.  At  this  period 
I  was  the  "  king  "  of  the  college  at  Vannes,  and  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  a  matter  for  felicitation  or  for  regret.  In  my  heart  I  believe  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me  simply  to  have  been  the  first  in  my 
class  ;  the  situation  was  rendered  absurd.  Not  for  a  moment  did  I 
regard  these  exaggerations  seriously;  but  when  two  years  later  I 
entered  the  ficole  Normale  the  difference  between  the  superiority 
attributed  to  me  and  the  humble  position  to  which  I  had  descended 
was  sufficient  utterly  to  discourage  me,  and  nearly  a  year  went  by 
before  I  could  recover  from  the  shock. 

At  Vannes  I  ]  i  triumph  to  triumph      I  was  not  allowed 

to  compete  for  the  prizes  in  philosophy ;  I  was  aiv>  .  a  prize  of  honor 
-     lerior  to  all  the  r<  But  in  the  midst  of  these  honors  my  life  was 

one  of  difficult^  My  family,  completely  ruined  while  I  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  /•  -till  at  the  high  school  at  Lorient,  and  unable  to 

the  exp  of  my  education,  had  resolved  to  apprentice  me  to 
;i  imaker.     Notwithstanding,  as  effort  was  made  which  enabled 

m<  a1  Vannes,  whither  I  went  on  foot,  and  where  I   passed 

through  the  third  irder  a1  reduced  rates  in  a  little  semi- 

maintained  :  Lazarite,  I  flier  Daudet  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  when  about  to  enter  th<        ond  class,  my  father  declared  ho 

,!<!  do  ti"  more,  his  he  being  exhausted.     Hut  in  this  ex- 

llent  school  tic  i.  am<        -lea-  relics  <>f  the  past,  a  custom 

which       red  me.     The  pra        orthy  pupils  of  rhetoric  in  the  second 

•  UJ8  gave   ]•  to  their  comrades  in  tic-  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  at 

ird  charge  it  is  true,  bu1  which  none  the  less  helped  them 

rn  then- daily  bread.     I  told  my  story  to  tic  principal,  requesting 

him  to  find  me  pupil       I    ■        ioi  fifteen  >ld,  but  I  was  the 

glory  oft!  The  principal,  desirous  to    ee  me  remain,  with 

tl.  •   difficulty  procured  me  111  pupils  whom  I  united  in  a 

all  c  I   devoted   to  them  an   hour  in  the  morning  and  again  an 

hour  in  the  evening,  receiving  in  paymenl  from  each  boy  the  sum  of 
three  francs  i  month.    The  manager,  of  the  Bhallette  accepted  me  as  a 
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boarder  at  eighteen  francs  a  month.  The  college  passed  a  resolution 
exempting  me  from  payment  for  lessons :  the  board  of  education  pre- 
sented me  with  two  hundred  francs.  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to 
finish  the  two  years'  course  of  study. 

Carrying  a  small  lantern  in  my  hand,  I  might  be  seen  every  morn- 
ing at  six  o'clock  passing  down  the  Eue  de  Chanoines,  dressed  in  an 
ordinary  calico  jacket  under  which  I  wore  a  woollen  waistcoat.  I  may 
say  that  I  was  adopted  by  the  entire  town  and  that  every  one  showed 
me  the  greatest  kindness. 

I  once  saw  one  of  my  old  pupils  again.  His  name  was  Du  Pontavice. 
He  died,  as  have  most  of  my  pupils,  before  me.  At  the  time  we  met 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Blois,  and  I  was  then  minister. 
The  prefect  presented  the  superintendent  who,  in  tears,  asked  me  if  I 
had  forgotten  him.  I  embraced  him  very  heartily  ;  and  in  that  instant 
I  seemed  to  review  my  whole  life  which  I  thought  then  already 
finished,  whereas  in  fact  it  had  only  begun. 

Jules  Simon. 
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Of  the  rapid  developments  in  education  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty -five  years,  quite  the  most  im- 
portant has  been  the  rise  of  universities.  This  movement  has  had  two 
points  of  departure :  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  older  institutions, 
much  alike  in  their  general  conformity  to  a  common,  though  not  wholly 
definite,  standard,  have  built  upon  the  historic  college  a  more  or  less 
extended  superstructure  of  postgraduate  departments  and  professional 
schools  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  large  gifts  of  money  have  brought 
into  existence  several  new  institutions,  in  many  respects  better  equipped 
even  at  the  start  than  their  older  rivals.  These  new-comers,  to  be  sure, 
have  not  always  been  heartily  welcomed.  From  time  to  time  there  has 
been  heard  from  one  or  another  of  the  older  universities  a  murmur  of 
jealousy,  protesting  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing endowments  than  to  create  new  ones ;  but  each  of  the  new  founda- 
tions h,  sily  demonstrated  its  right  to  existence,  and  others  have 
1.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  founding  of  uew  universities  in  this  country  has  ceased,  or  that  all 
public-spirited  individuals  will   henceforth   be  content  merely  to  add 

somewhat  to  the  effectn  >f  Institutions  already  established.     The 

es  which  have  produced  the  new  universities  of  recent  years 

it  and  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  philanthropic  spirit,  and 

the  desire  to  perpetuate  a  name  in  worthy  form— still  operate,  and 

make  it  entirely   probable  that  the   lisl  which  includes   the  .Johns  Hop- 
kins, Clark,  1/  Land  Stanford,  and  Chicago  universities  will  before  many 
ain  added  t<». 
Tli        '.i<l  development  of  universities,  however,  has  given  rise  to 

riot   a    few    difficult   :nid    perplexing   questions,    to    some   of    which    no 

definite  or  well        ptedan  o  yd  been  given     It  can  hardly 

kid  that  educational  thought  in  the  [Jnited  States  has  yet  evolved 

a  cl  bent  theory  of  ;i  university.     The  university  occupies 

tion  partly  by  accident^  partly  as  the  result  of  conditions, 
either  in  it-;  past  or  m  immediate  environment!  over  which  it  has 
had  bat  imperii        mtrol,  and  parti  >:   o  of  certain  ideas  impressed 
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upon  it  by  a  few  men  who  from  time  to  time  have  been  charged  with 
its  administration,  rather  than  because  there  was  a  well-recognized  place 
which  it  was,  by  a  sort  of  general  consent,  expected  to  fill.  In  most 
matters  of  administrative  organization,  in  the  arrangement  of  courses 
of  study,  in  the  requirements  for  admission  and  for  degrees,  and  in  its 
relations  with  other  similar  institutions,  each  university  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  law  unto  itself ;  and  where  practice  does  happen  to 
coincide,  it  is  more  often  from  force  of  circumstances  than  as  a  result  of 
deliberate  agreement.  Since  the  practice  of  each  new  institution  serves 
to  mark  with  somewhat  of  clearness  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  conception  of  the  functions  of  a  university,  and  to  call  attention 
also  to  the  directions  in  which  yet  further  advance,  with  possibly 
change  of  front,  may  be  desirable,  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine 
three  or  four  of  the  problems  which  the  founders  and  directors  of  the 
next  American  university  will  be  called  upon  to  consider. 

First  of  all  be  it  said  that  the  next  American  university  ought  to  be 
a  place  of  perfect  intellectual  freedom.  In  the  long  struggle  against 
authority  and  tradition,  against  dogma  and  creed,  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  some  tremendous  gains  ;  but  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  trace  of  opposition  to  be  guarded  against  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  Perfect  liberty  of  thought  and  inquiry  have  had  to 
contend  against  the  church,  against  the  state,  and  against  the  individual 
whose  position  of  authority  carried  with  it  no  responsibility  to  any  one 
except  himself  ;  and  while  these  various  enemies  are  happily  much  less 
in  evidence  than  formerly,  they  have  not  yet  been  completely  van- 
quished. In  saying  that  a  university  should  be  entirely  free  from 
either  direct  or  indirect  sectarian  control,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  it 
certainly  is  not  the  intention,  to  disparage  either  religion  or  theology, 
or  to  ignore  the  indispensable  and  far-reaching  usefulness  of  the  church 
in  stimulating  and  directing  social  life.  But  there  is  need  to  insist, 
even  to  strenuousness,  that  whatever  the  wealth  of  its  materia]  equip- 
ment— whether  endowment,  or  buildings,  or  laborator  >r  libraries — 
a  university  can  give  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence  unless  the 
unfettered  and  unbiassed  pursuit  of  truth  is  its  ehiefest  and  most  con- 
stant care. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  diiv 
tion  of  religious    liberty  and   tolerance — a  progress  at   no  time  more 

rapid  than  during  the  present  generation  it  mav  still  he  doubted 
whether  "a  first-rate  love  ol  truth  in  its  simplicity  "  is  even  yel  the 
pervading  and  dominant  characteristic  of    most  religious  denomina- 
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tions.  For  the  habit  of  mind,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  of  a  sect  is  prone 
to  be  rather  the  opposite  of  the  habit  of  mind  of  a  scholar.  The  one 
almost  inevitably  approaches  the  world  with  certain  restraining  predis- 
positions and  assumptions,  even  if  not  with  dogmas  to  be  bolstered  up 
and  defended  ;  the  other  comes  with  open  mind,  desirous  of  nothing 
so  sincerely  as  that  he  may  apprehend  all  the  truth  revealed  by  his 
investigations.  Loyal  members  of  a  religious  body,  it  has  been  said, 
are  under  a  certain  moral  obligation  to  think  "  within  limits  "  ;  yet  it 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  thinking  "  within  limits  "  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  not  thinking  at  all.  A  university  actually  dominated 
and  controlled  by  a  denomination  would  be  expected  to  conform  its 
methods  and  teachings  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  so  far  as 
that  could  be  ascertained,  in  that  denomination  ;  if  greater  latitude  be 
permitted,  denominational  control  is  to  that  extent  relaxed.  That, 
under  existing  conditions,  such  limitations  would  admit  of  scholarly 
work,  of  great  or  permanent  value,  in  any  department  in  which  the 
church  had  declared  its  belief,  is  at  least  improbable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  religious  denomination,  acting  as  a  denomination,  has  ever  built 
up  a  great  university  in  this  country,  though  more  than  one  denomina- 
tion has  .sought  to  appropriate  to  itself  the  credit  for  a  noble  edifice  in 
wh  action  and  enrichment  it  has  had  an  almost  infinitely  small 

shs  Perfect  freedom  of  thought  in  matters  of  tact,  and  genuine 
sub):  :i   to  authority  in  mat*  >f  faith,  are   for  most  men  inhe- 

titly  incompatible;  and  the  intellectual  life  of  a  university  must 
not  be  thus  bound. 

ircely  less  to  be  deplored  would  be  political  interference  witli  the 
intellectual  freedom  of  a  universil        The  idea  of  a  national  university 

to  have  for  many  pe<,|,l«-  a  Btrong  attraction,  it"  one  may  judge  by 

the  j  ith  which  the  scheme  is  kept  before  the  public;  and 

in  souk-  -  then  imething  to  be  said  for  it.     Undoubtedly  a 

university  supported  by  the  National  Government  might  easily  excel 
all  its  competit  oaterial  resources  and  equipment,  and  might 

citralize  and  render  more  effective  tl.  entiflc  work  now  performed 
in  a  rath'  ultory  fashion  by  vario  G  ernment  departments.  But 
thi  little  justification  for  thinking  that  the  Con- 

gress of   tlic  I   nit.  under   who  >ntrol   a  national    university 

mid  be,  has  of  late  ich  high  appreciation  of  the  nature 

id  obligations  of  the  intellectual  life  as  to              orance  that  it  would 

[mini                    id  imj  t  a  tru  i.     In  the  departments 

of  history,  law,  economics,  ethi  ad  theology,  not  to  mention  others, 
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there  could  scarcely  be  in  a  national  university  either  freedom  of 
thought  or  candid  expression  of  opinion ;  and  without  such  no  uni- 
versity is  worthy  of  the  name.  So  long  as  large  and  influential  por- 
tions of  educated  America  look  upon  Congress  as  a  sort  of  Nazareth 
out  of  which  no  good  thing  can  come,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  con- 
fidence that  Congress  would  deal  more  efficiently  with  so  difficult  a 
matter  as  a  national  university  than  it  does  with  the  more  practical 
matters  of  ordinary  business  concern.  It  certainly  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  view  with  approval  or  even  with  indifference  public  expres- 
sions of  opinion  greatly  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  party  in 
power. 

Of  the  open  or  concealed  limitation  of  the  intellectual  freedom  of 
universities  by  founders  or  benefactors  we  have  happily  had  but  few 
instances.  There  have  been  occasional  disquieting  rumors,  but  little 
real  mischief.  The  same  wisdom  which  has  prompted  the  gifts  of 
money,  lands,  or  apparatus  has  usually  also  seen  the  propriety  of  sedu- 
lously refraining  from  all  such  pernicious  interference. 

First  of  all,  then,  there  must  be  this  assurance  of  entire  intellectual 
liberty.  How  completely  that  has  been  attained  will  be  shown  in  con- 
siderable measure  by  the  way  in  which  the  next  American  university 
deals  with  a  second  important  matter, — that  of  the  admission  of  all 
qualified  applicants  irrespective  of  sex.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women :  its  sound  wisdom 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  its  results,  and  woman's  right  to 
learning  may  now  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  some  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  collegiate  education  of  women — such 
as  the  effect  of  college  training  upon  the  family,  the  home,  the  wage- 
earning  power,  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage — the  university  is  but 
indirectly  concerned.  Its  students  must  be  assumed  to  have  very 
largely  settled  for  themselves  their  intended  spheres  of  social  activity, 
and  to  have  come  to  the  university  because  by  extended  training  and 
pronounced  inclination  they  are  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  its  facilities. 
With  a  body  of  students  thus  constituted,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  university  education  can  logically  make  any  distinction  of  se\. 
Whether  in  the  long  run  it  will  appear  that  women  are  the  equals  ^i 
men  in  ability  to  acquire  knowledge,  in  power  of  Long  and  persistent 
application,  and  in  rapacity  for  constructive  scholarship,  is  an  interest 
ing  subject  for  speculation  ami  prediction,  but  it  is  not  a  question  to 
which  the  university  must  needs  giv(    answer. 

There  is,  however,  sonic  reason   for  hoping  that  the  American  uni- 
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versity,  by  its  voluntary  and  logical  adherence  to  coeducation,  will 
work  for  a  more  rational  adjustment  of  sex  relations  in  all  depart- 
ments of  education,  thereby  contributing  quite  as  effectively  to  the 
further  ki  emancipation '  of  women  as  if  its  proceedings  were  many 
degrees  more  demonstrative.  A  university  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  its  students  have  reached  years  of  discretion,  that  they  are  not  ig- 
norant of  elementary  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  conforming  to  the  generally  accepted  principles 
of  morality  and  social  propriety.  It  cannot  undertake  to  regard  women 
as  weaker  creatures,  in  need  of  special  protection,  or  oversight,  or  con- 
sideration. The  law  of  intellectual  attainment  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  :  "  one  event  happeneth  to  them  all."  Nor  will  the  university 
show  its  distrust  of  the  intelligence,  morality,  and  dignity  of  educated 
women  by  prescribing  the  places  in  which  they  shall  live,  or  the  days 
and  hours  upon  which  they  may  receive  their  friends,  or  the  times  and 
seasons  at  which  they  shall  go  and  come.  This  sort  of  anxious  mater- 
nalism  may  be  eminently  fitting  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  possi- 
bly in  some  colleges ;  but  it  is  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  university. 
The  coming  American  university  will  be  coeducational  because  the 
advance  of  civilization  has  now  put  even  the  separate  collegiate  educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  on  the  defensive ;  there  remains  the  duty  of  admit- 
ting women  in  the  university  to  the  ><i\ne  privileges,  and  holding  them 
the  same  responsibilities,  as  is  the  case  with  men,  and  to  none 

Oti 

I  <  »r  the  university  thus  to  offer  instruction  to  men  and  women  upon 

the  same  term-  would  only  be  to  recognize  one  of  the  most  obvious 

tional   tendencies  of  the   time:  to   limit   its  courses  of  study 

graduate  and  professional  students  would  be  to  take  an  advance 

p  of  the  utmost  significance.  At  the  present  time,  all  the  Leading 
universities  in  the  [Jni1  with  a  Bingle  exception,  have  their 

undergraduate  departments,  which  commonly  no1  only  euro]  the  largest 
number  and  percentage  of  students,  bu1  also  absorb  the  Largest  share  of 
the  inoom  That  th<  mbination  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
proi       >nal  work  in  one  and  the  same  institution  has  been  in  most, 

•  ~  historical I3  Ml  readily  1"-  conceded,  and  it  is  not  easy 

\<>  -cc  how  in  many  instancee  the  condition  could  even  now  be 
changed;  al  the    ame  time,  the  maintenance  of  the  undergraduate 

department    in    it-  present,    position    of   importance    is    to   be   defended 

rather  upon  ground*  of  temp  | k  diency  than  beoause  of  its  pei 

ith  ;i  sound  the»       A  a  university.      No  institution, 
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of  course,  can  afford  to  break  suddenly  with  its  past ;  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  graduate  instruction  in  its  turn  has  often  had  to  contend 
against  strong  opposition  from  faculties  and  governing  boards.  With 
a  new  university,  however,  the  circumstances  are  more  favorable ;  it 
has  no  past,  but  is  free  to  take  whatever  form  it  will.  It  is  very 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  built  up  in  this  country 
a  great  university,  in  all  respects  amply  furnished,  and  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  graduate  and  professional  training ;  for  such  is  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  university.  It  ought  not  to  be  merely  a  greater  college, 
either  in  number  of  students  or  in  variety  of  courses  of  study  ;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  a  place  of  wider  and  deeper  learning,  for  the  pursuit  of 
which  the  college  is  the  indispensable  preparation. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  such  limitation  of  the  sphere  of 
the  university  could  hardly  fail  to  work  a  corresponding  restriction  of 
the  sphere  of  the  college.  In  particular,  it  would  operate  to  discourage 
every  kind  of  postgraduate  work  under  college  auspices.  If  it  is  illogi- 
cal for  a  university  to  give  undergraduate  instruction,  the  attempt  of  a 
college  to  engage  in  graduate  instruction  is  not  easier  to  defend.  In 
this  matter  of  postgraduate  work  a  large  number  of  colleges  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  universities  by  offering  courses  of  study  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Formerly  this  much-abused  degree  was 
regularly  conferred  by  the  older  colleges  upon  such  of  their  graduates 
as  had  survived  the  undergraduate  course  a  specified  number  of  years, 
though  sometimes  with  the  added  condition  that  the  recipient  should 
have  been  engaged  during  the  interval  in  something  that  could  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  "  literary  "  pursuit.  When,  one  after  another,  the  better 
class  of  colleges  ceased  to  bestow  this  honorary  degree  as  a  reward  for 
existence,  there  grew  up  instead  the  custom  of  giving  the  degree  to 
such  graduates  as  should  pursue  for  one  or  more  years  a  course  of 
so-called  "  advanced "  work.  When  residence  is  not  required,  this 
"advanced"  study  very  often  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  genera] 
reading  under  the  irregular  and  perfunctory  guidance  of  an  already 
overworked  instructor,  and  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of  educational 
value.  In  the  interest  of  sound  learning  and  educational  sincerity 
it  is  every  way  to  be  wished  that  this  whole  system  of  pseudo-gradu- 
ate  work  under  college  sanction  might  Bpeedily  be  Bwept  away,  and 
that  the  higher  degrees  might  be  conferred  exclusively  by  the  uni- 
versities, which  are  alone  capable  of  doing  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  higher  work. 

The   gain  to  higher  education,  could   BUch   I   remit   be  attained, 
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would  be  of  the  greatest  value ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  only  clear 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  a  still  more  serious  problem,  in  some 
ways  the  most  delicate  and  complex  with  which  the  university  is  now 
called  upon  to  deal.  That  is  the  problem  of  estimating  justly  the 
value  of  college  work  as  a  preparation  for  admission  to  the  university. 
The  several  hundred  institutions  in  the  United  States  that  confer  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  present  the  greatest  variety  in  standard, 
equipment,  and  attainment.  In  their  requirements  for  admission,  in 
the  order  of  studies,  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  severity  of 
examinations,  as  well  as  in  their  material  facilities  for  doing  what  they 
profess  to  do,  the  colleges  in  this  country  differ  quite  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  adequate  classification  ;  but  they  all  give  the  same  degree. 
It  is  apparent  that  no  university  proposing  to  itself  thorough  instruc- 
tion of  a  high  order  could  afford  to  take  the  graduates  of  all  these 
colleges  at  an  equal  rating  ;  yet  the  problem  of  grading  the  institutions 
themselves  is  far  from  an  easy  one.  Some  of  the  leading  universities 
adopt  the  policy  of  dealing  with  the  case  of  each  applicant  on  its  merits, 
finding  it  necessary  for  their  own  protection  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
on  which  the  bachelors  degree  has  been  obtained ;  and  this  method, 
though  involving  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  university  faculty,  has 

ught  Bome  satisfactory  resul  As  a  final  solution  of  the  question, 
however,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  securing  no  uniformity  of  stand- 

l  among  the  universities   themselves,  though   aiming  expressly   to 

it  among  the  coll'  and  <>1*  exercising  upon  the  colleges  no 

:   while  on  the  other  hand   it  opens  the  way  for 

annoying  ch  >f  unfair1        and  favoritism,  and  offers  to  a  small 

onivei  rabtle  temptation  to  lower  its  Btandard  of  admission. 

Nevertheless,  until  some  more         imatic  ordering  ol  vol  lege  work 

:i  he  brought  about,  the  work  of  universities  must  be  carried  on 
under  rather  [narked  di  The  connection  between  die  col- 

leges and  the  national  Bureau  of  Education  seems  too  Blight  to  warrant 
'•'•tin'/,  as  has  lately  been  i  d,  much  direct  aid  from 

that  are  the  colli         u  their  own  initiative  likely  either 

improve  their  methods  or  to  readjust  their  standards.  Some  Bort  of 
pressure  from  without  Deed  be  brought  to  bear,  ami  that  pressure 
ni'-  >me  from  the  universities.  It  cannol  he  too  often  repeated  that 
eff(  impulse  to  educational  advancement  comes  always  from  the 

her,  i  from  the  lower,  institutio         It  is  the  colleges  that  have 

ur/'-'l  on  tie-  preparatoi      chools;  it  is  the  universities  that  must  be 

..-•'1    upon    to   bring  about  essential    uniformity  among  the  college.,. 
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Of  course,  there  will  be  no  end  of  objection  and  hostile  criticism  while 
the  process  is  going  on :  a  good  many  bubbles  will  be  pricked,  a 
good  many  pious  frauds  exposed,  a  good  many  fictitious  values  dissi- 
pated. But  the  outcome  will  be  to  make  clear  beyond  perad venture 
that  the  seat  of  authority  in  education  is  with  the  university ;  for  in 
education,  as  in  other  matters,  the  less  is  judged  by  the  greater. 

Finally,  it  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  next  American  university  to 
consider  what  the  spirit  of  the  university  shall  be.  The  zeal  of  Amer- 
ican scholarship  has  already  brought  rich  returns.  Our  university 
men  are  immensely  industrious  and  immensely  learned  ;  they  handle 
well  the  material  forces  of  scholarship,  and  their  standards  of  efficiency 
and  attainment  are  high.  The  scientific  method  and  the  scientific 
spirit  have  become  the  common  possession  of  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  while  the  results  of  investigation  in  every  field 
are  wielded  with  an  accuracy  and  a  precision  never  before  equalled. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  American  university  life  has  in  the 
meantime  lost  somewhat  in  interest.  The  prodigious  gains  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  intense  love  of  acquisition  have  not  been  accompanied  by 
equal  gains  in  richness  of  spirit.  University  men  to-day  live  in  the 
midst  of  fierce  and  relentless  competition.  They  work  under  ceaseless 
pressure.  Their  primary  aim  in  life  is  to  be  learned,  to  accumulate  a 
vast  store  of  facts,  to  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  of  some  one 
matter.  It  is  a  very  noble  aim,  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  en- 
couragement ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  In  none  of  our  great 
universities  is  the  prevailing  tone  spontaneous,  hearty,  free.  Scarce 
any  young  scholar  whose  reputation  is  in  the  making  dare  in  these 
days  "let  himself  go."  The  same  scientific  spirit,  with  its  ardor  for 
"  research,"  which  not  many  years  since  pointed  the  way  to  truth  for 
all  who  would  look  upon  it,  has  come  to  exercise  over  the  intellectual 
life  a  sort  of  terrorism  which  has  been  not  unfitly  likened  to  that 
which  in  former  days  was  exercised  by  religious  "orthodoxy  "  ;  and 
under  this  tyranny  of  "science  "  the  life  of  scholarship  has  very  largely 
lost  the  quality  of  charm.  It  is  not  the  men  of  the  universities  who  in 
our  time  nourish  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

That  such  a  condition  should  have  come  about  is,  indeed,  to  be 
regretted  rather  than  wholly  blamed;  for  it  is  the  Dot  entirely  un- 
natural result  of  intense  reaction  against  tradition,  formalism,  and 
unreality.  Hut  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  t»>  insist  that  a  university 
should  stand  for  culture  as  well  as  for  learning,  for  charm  of  manner 
as  well  as  for  accuracy  of  statement,  far  wealth  y^  spirit  as  well  as  for 
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mastery  of  facts.  Just  at  these  points  it  is  that  our  universities  are 
now  most  deficient :  their  habit  of  thought  tends  to  be  feverish,  criti- 
cal, and  small,  rather  than  large,  easy,  and  free.  And  the  next 
American  university  must  be  prepared  to  meet  this  question  with  the 
rest  In  all  that  is  now  commonly  thought  essential  to  success  a  new 
institution  might  from  the  first  easily  outstrip  all  its  competitors ;  but 
to  give  to  a  dominant  temper  of  its  time  a  new  bent  is  more  difficult. 
Yet  it  may  very  well  happen  that  upon  its  success  in  so  doing  will 
depend  the  ultimate  position  and  influence  of  the  new  venture, — 
whether  it  shall  be  but  one  among  many,  a  scrambler  for  students, 
money,  and  fame  like  them,  or  whether  it  shall  open  anew  the  way  to 
richness  of  life,  and  to  the  ripeness  of  culture  without  which  learning 
is  only  a  deadening  load. 

Such  are  some  of  the  standards  by  which  it  seems  probable  that 
the  next  American  university  must  needs  measure  itself.  Measure 
itself  by  them  it  will,  in  some  sort,  from  the  first;  but  upon  its  final 
conformity  will  depend  something  of  the  value  of  its  work  as  an  insti- 
tution, and  its  distinctive  contribution  to  our  educational  development. 

William  MacDonald. 
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It  is  quite  the  custom  to  speak  of  bicycling  as  a  "  craze,"  and 
there  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  whether  it  would  prove  perma- 
nent or  would  pass  away  like  other  "  crazes  "  after  a  brief  period  of 
feverish  popularity.  "It  has  been  compared  to  the  passion  of  a  few 
years  ago  for  roller-skating,  and  prophets  have  not  been  lacking  who 
were  confident  that  within  five  years  it  would  run  its  course,  leaving 
behind  it  the  wrecks  of  innumerable  bicycle  factories  and  tons  upon 
tons  of  unsalable  machines.  "Only  wait,"  say  these  prophets,  "and 
five  years  from  now  you  can  buy  all  the  wheels  you  want,  and  of  the 
best  makes  too,  for  five  dollars ;  you  may  even  get  one  with  a  pound 
of  tea,  or  have  it  thrown  in  like  a  colored  picture  with  a  copy  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper."  The  error  in  calculations  of  this  kind  lies 
in  treating  the  matter  as  a  "craze."  It  is  something  very  different 
from  that.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  human  race  has  discovered 
a  new  power  for  its  own  use.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization 
man  has  been  experimenting  with  the  wheel  which  he  invented  to 
increase  his  powers  of  locomotion.  He  has  pressed  into  this  service 
the  horse  and  various  other  aniihals,  steam,  electricity,  and  compressed 
air.  Finally  he  has  hit  upon  a  device  which  makes  his  own  body  the 
source  of  power.  He  has  placed  wheels  upon  his  feet,  and  as  a  result 
finds  his  powers  of  locomotion  multiplied  by  five  and  even  ten.  In- 
stead of  walking  five  or  ten  miles  with  more  or  less  effort  and  fatigue, 
he  finds  himself  travelling  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  %nd  even  a  hundred 
miles,  according  to  his  physical  vigor  and  experience,  with  little 
perceptible  fatigue  and  with  a  most  delightful  sense  of  animation. 
The  winged  sandals  of  Mercury  are  his  henceforward  We  have 
become  a  race  of  Mercurys,  in  fact,  and  the  joy  whioh  is  felt  over  the 
new  power  amounts  to  a  passion. 

Nobody  realizes  the  force  of  this  passion  till  he  rides  a  wheel  him- 
self. Until  he  has  felt  the  exhilarating  affects  oi  the  exercise  he  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  its  devotees  are  really  a  little  era  \.  Be 
laughs  iirst  and  then  becomes  \<tv  weary  when  they  persist  in  telling 

him,  each  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery,  that  M  it  is  the  next  thing  to 
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flying."  and  he  is  convinced,  when  he  listens  while  they  "  swap  stories  " 
about  the  distances  covered  in  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time,  that  it 
develops  a  practice  which  comes  much  nearer  than  the  next  thing  to 
lying.  But  when  he  has  learned  to  ride  himself  he  sees  what  was  the 
matter  with  them,  for  like  them  he  has  discovered  the  new  power. 
He  finds  himself  enjoying  the  beneficial  results  of  vigorous  exercise 
without  the  usual  accompanying  weariness,  and  in  a  condition  of  physi- 
cal exaltation  that  he  has  rarely  if  ever  known  before.  As  his  muscles 
get  hardened;  and  he  gains  in  exact  knowledge  of  his  vehicle  and  its 
powers,  he  finds  that  it  becomes  really  a  part  of  himself. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  "  bicycle  face"  and  its  causes, 
and  the  most  common  explanation  has  been  that  it  is  due  to  the  rider's 
anxiety  about  maintaining  his  equilibrium.  This  explanation  must 
have  originated  among  persons  who  do  not  ride,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  the  novice  acquires  more  readily  than  the  ability  to  preserve  his 
equilibrium.  That  soon  becomes  second  nature  to  him.  After  he  has 
ridden  a  short  time  he  thinks  no  more  about  keeping  his  wheel  upright 
than  he  thinks  about  keeping  his  body  upright  in  walking.  But  what 
troubles  him  for  a  much  longer  period  is  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  he 

.Moving.  This  is  four  or  five  times  his  usual  walking  gait,  and  he 
not  feel  at  ease  till  he  becomes  bo  thoroughly  accustomed  to  it 
that  he  knows  exactly  at  all  times  just  what  use  he  can  make  of  his 
wheel  in  any  given  situation.  This  is  the  new  power  which  has  been 
ted  to  hi  t,  and  anxiety  lest  it  may  get  him  into  trouble  gives 
him  the  "bicycle  face,"  which  remains  with  him  until  his  wheel  be- 
part  of  himself  and  he  moves  aboul  oo  it  as  automatically  as 
i  his  feet  He  has  then  become  master  of  his  new 
-. — the  most  valuable  he  has  acquired  since  he  Learned  to  walk, — 
and  it  is  henceforth  a  pari  of  his  equipment  for  his  struggle  with  life. 

I-   it  probable  that  having  once  become  the  possessor  of  a  power 

like  this  the  human  race  is  going  to  abandon  it'.'     A-  well  might  we 

it  to  abandon  railways,  and         and  electricity  1    It  is  because 

added  »  human    powers  that   it  is   the   most 

.olution.  al   and   economic   force  of   recenl    times.      It,   has 

entered  into  and  changed  the  course  of  human  affairs  to  a  wider  extent 
than  any  other  influen        I-  tomary  t'>  treat  it  primarily  as  a 

mes  and  exercise,  but  in  e\  ery  community  it  is  becoming 

more  and  more  an  article  of  dail        sand  q<        ity.     Nothing  is re 

d   than   that   r  adily  Lncn  Competition   ami 

11  in  manufacturing  will  inevitably  force  down  the  price. 
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Within  a  few  years  bicycles  will  be  staple  articles  of  commerce,  sold  as 
are  carriages  and  other  vehicles,  the  price  being  regulated  by  the  grade 
of  workmanship  and  finish,  and  they  will  be  obtainable  at  prices  which 
will  bring  them  within  reach  of  a  hundred  persons  where  now  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  one ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  for 
all  healthy  persons  the  bicycle  will  become  the  universal  method  of 
locomotion.  Special  provisions  for  bicycles  will  have  to  be  made  in  all 
our  cities,  as  in  fact  they  are  being  made  now  in  many,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  within  a  few  years  we  may  see  a  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  business  and  professional  life  travelling  to 
and  fro  between  their  houses  and  offices  upon  bicycles.  Already  there 
is  serious  talk  in  New  York  city  of  an  elevated  roadway  for  bicycles, 
and  in  all  localities  the  demand  for  the  improvement  of  roadways  in 
order  to  better  accommodate  them  is  growing  steadily  in  volume  and 
force. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  upon  the  bicycle  as  a  permanent  factor, 
and  upon  its  sociological  and  economic  effects  not  as  temporary  dis- 
turbances but  as  the  manifestations  of  a  new  order  of  things.  These 
effects  are  remarkable  enough  to  justify  the  frequent  assertion  that  as 
a  sociological  revolutionary  force  the  bicycle  is  without  an  equal.  It 
is  the  first  force  of  the  kind  which  has  damaged  simultaneously  the 
church  and  the  theatre.  Both  are  complaining  of  its  inroads  upon 
their  domain  and  are  seeking  ways  by  which  to  counteract  them.  The 
churches  suffer  most  severely  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  villages. 
Attendance  upon  religious  service  in  these  places  has  been  helped  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  little  else  to  do  on  Sunday,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  church  was  really  the  social  centre  of  the  community.  Now 
comes  the  bicycle  with  a  proposal  for  a  social  ride  into  the  country  on 
Sunday,  for  a  day  spent  in  the  open  air,  in  rolling  swiftly  over 
smooth  roadways,  or  through  shady  lanes,  and  past  green  and  flower- 
ing meadows.  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  and  especially  in  young 
human  nature,  to  resist  a  call  like  this.  The  departure  once  made 
is  usually  for  all  time.  The  churches  are  fast  losing  their  young 
people,  and  efforts  to  call  them  back  by  appeals  to  their  souse  of 
Christian  duty,  and  by  offering  them  storage  room  for  their  bicycles 
in  the  basement  in  case  they  will  rule  upon  them  to  the  House  of  God 
rather  than  into  open  communion  with  nature,  are  likely  to  prove 
unavailing.  They  are  deaf  even  t<>  such  appeals  afl  that  (4  the  Nen 
Eaven  olergyman  who  drew  a  terrifying  picture  of  long  oolumna  of 

Sunday  bicycle  riders  rolling  swiftU    and   helplessly— without  brakes. 
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of  course — down  a  glittering  hill  to  a"  place  where  there  is  no  mad 
on  the  streets  because  of  its  high  temperature."  The  theatrical  plaint  is 
that  the  bicycle  seriously  injures  the  playhouse  in  winter,  and  ruins  it 
outright  in  summer.  In  the  cities  during  the  evenings  of  autumn  and 
winter,  when  the  weather  is  not  severe,  the  young  ^eople  take  rides 
upon  their  wheels  rather  than  go  to  a  theatre.  When  spring  comes 
they  ride  on  every  matinee  day  and  on  every  evening,  leaving  the 
theatre  a  desert.  "We  used  to  go  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Boston  every  summer  and  do  a  good  business,"  says  a  New  York 
manager,  "but  it's  no  use  now.  The  theatrical  season  is  dead  every- 
where as  soon  as  the  roads  get  good  for  bicycle-riding.  It 's  the  same 
way  in  California.  I  tell  you  it 's  the  bicycle  that  is  ruining  the  the- 
atrical business.''  One  curious  effect,  which  should  afford  some  con- 
solation to  Sabbatarians,  is  that  theatres  in  certain  cities  which  were 
formerly  open  on  Sunda}*s  have  been  closed  permanently. 

Xew  social  laws  have  been  enacted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  order.  Parents  who  will  not  allow  their  daughters  to  accom- 
pany young  men  to  the  theatre  without  chaperonage  allow  them  to 
go  bicycle-riding  alone  with  young  men.  This  is  considered  perfectly 
proper.     It  seems  I  one  phase  of  the  good  comradeship  which  is 

trong  a  feature  of  the  pastime,  for  there  is  no  leveller  like  the 
wheel  Every  rider  feels  at  liberty  to  accost  or  converse  with  every 
other  rider,  not  only  bound  but  willing  to  give  him  aid  in  distress  or 
it,  and  in   various  v.  to  treat  the  bicycle  as  the  badge  of 

equality  among  all   its   j  Yet  every  man   who  has  ridden 

much,  either  on  Sundays,  holidays,  or  other  days,  must  have  been 
k  with  the  uniformly  quiet,  orderly,  and  decorous  conduct  of  the 
great  army  of  wheelmen.     They  are  seldom  boisterous,  and  the  rowdies 

•the   gtf  eptioi  Of    no   Other   form   of   popular  exercise,  or 

in  it  be  said  that  it  is  so  conducive  to  ( 1  manners,  simple 

iduct,    mid  kindly    intercoursi  bicycle-riding.     It    brings   all 

th<T  when   all   are   in  a  condition  of  healthy  enjoyment 

and  ph  ontent     The  artisan,  the  millionaire,  the  professional 

man,  the  laborer,  tie-  rich  merchant,  the  lady  whose  name  appears  in 

all  t!.  .  movemei        of  the  day,  the  shop-girl,  the  banker  and 

his  clerk, — all  roll  along  on  equal  terms,  for  a  wheel  of  some  kind  is 

within  •  h  and  in  outward  appearance  only  the  eye  of  an 

pert  can  t  any    financial   superiority   of   one    over   another. 

rtainly  <;i<'h  feels  fully  the  equal  of  every  other,  and  the  natural 

and   inevitable  efTecl  incline  each  t«»  .-<>  conduct  himself  a-   t<» 
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be  worthy  of  the  company  he  is  in.  Then,  too,  one  great  influence  for 
sobriety  and  decorum  is  to  be  found  in  the  family  participation  of 
the  pastime.  Fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and  daughters,  husbands  and 
wives,  whole  families  ride  together,  carrying  with  them  wherever  they 
go  the  spirit  of  the  family  circle.  No  other  single  social  result  of 
bicycling  is  comparable  to  this.  Fathers  are  made  the  companions 
of  their  sons  as  they  seldom  or  never  were  before,  and  the  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  latter,  exerted,  as  it 
often  is,  at  the  formative  period  of  the  boys'  lives,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Like  tennis  and  golf,  the  bicycle  supplies  a  form  of  popular 
exercise  which  is  open  to  the  members  of  both  sexes  equally.  Husband 
and  wife  are  able  to  enjoy  this  together,  and  the  result  is  a  new  bond 
of  union  which  brings  back,  after  years  of  married  life,  the  close 
companionship  of  its  earlier  days.  The  whole  family  is  in  fact  made 
one  as  it  perhaps  never  was  before,  the  parents  renewing  their  youth 
and  joining  with  their  children  in  a  common  pleasure  which  is  also  a 
well-spring  of  health  to  all  of  them. 

Concerning  the  healthfulness  of  the  exercise  there  is  no  longer 
serious  question.  A  great  deal  of  sensational  rubbish,  much  of  it 
characteristically  vile,  has  been  put  forth  in  the  recent  past  by  quacks 
upon  this  subject,  but  little  of  it  is  heard  now.  Indulged  in  with  in- 
telligence and  moderation,  with  due  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of 
each  participant,  bicycle-riding  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
healthful  forms  of  physical  exercise  ever  invented.  As  an  eminent 
medical  authority  has  put  it,  "  not  in  two  hundred  years  has  there  been 
any  one  thing  that  has  so  benefited  the  human  race."  This  is  the 
judgment  of  all  authorities  who  have  studied  the  subject  carefully  with 
reference  to  its  general  effects,  and  not  with  reference  to  isolated  and 
exceptional  cases.  Physicians  are  recommending  it  more  and  more  to 
their  patients,  almost  without  regard  to  the  limit  of  age,  and  are  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  practically  a  sovereign  remedy  for  rheuma- 
tism, indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  other  ills  which  are  too  frequently 
merely  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  little  or  no  outdoor  exercise.  It  is  no 
answer  to  this  view  of  the  bicycle,  as  the  missionary  of  a  healthier  and 
stronger  human  race,  to  say  that  excessive  use  of  it  does  harm.  Un- 
doubtedly such  use  of  it  is  harmful.  Biding  t<>  "  make  a  oentury,"  to 
cover  a  large  number  of  miles,  riding  humpbacked  with  all  the  vital 

Organs   Cramped    and    with    the  muscles   *>i    the   body    in   an    unnatural 

position, — these  are  tin-  abuses  of  a  health}  exercise,  and  arc  do  legiti 
mate  part  of  it.     They  are  diminishing  rather  than  increasii]       The 
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"  scorcher  "  is  much  less  common  this  year  than  he  was  last.  Even  he 
is  finding  ont  that  the  gentleman  rides  npright  like  a  man,  not  bent  like 
a  monkey,  and  he  is  desirous  of  being  classed  with  gentlemen.  The 
great  merit  of  bicycling  is  that  it  gets  people  out  into  the  open  air  and 
sunshine  for  their  exercise.  It  sets  their  hearts  and  lungs  to  working 
as  they  have  never  really  worked  before  and  under  conditions  that 
are  the  most  favorable  possible  for  their  development  and  increased 
strength.  When  a  bicyclist  starts  for  a  ride  he  seeks,  as  the  most 
favorable  field,  the  parks  of  a  city  or  the  open  country.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  man  have  the  public  parks  of  cities  been  so  truly  the 
breathing  places  of  the  people  as  they  are  now.  A  hundred  persons 
use  them  where  one  did  before  the  advent  of  the  bicvcle.  It  is  said  in 
many  of  our  smaller  cities  that  on  half-holidays  and  other  occasions 
upon  which  it  is  customary  to  have  music  in  the  public  parks,  there  is 
now  an  attendance  of  hundreds  of  bicycle-riders,  making  crowds  where 
formerly  only  a  few  people  gathered.  The  roads  in  all  suburban 
towns  throng  with  the  same  visitors  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  all  roll- 
ing through  enjoyment  to  better  health,  and  unconsciously  but  surely 
bringing  city  and  country  into  closer  union  and  extending  more  widely 
the  blessings  of  advancing  civilization. 

The  economic  effects  of  this  new  force  in  human  affairs  afford  much 
material  for  curious  and  even  amusing  study.  It  is  estimated  that  since 
the   ]  -t  under  full   headway,   less  than  live  years  ago,   fully 

slMo.oou  mho  have  been  spent  in  purchasing  bicycles  in  this  country 
aid  The  output  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  from  750,000  to  1,000,- 

000  machines,  at  an  average  price  of  $80  each.  Of  course  a  new  branch 
of  busi]  h  dimensions  afl  this  must  disturb  more  or  less  other 

kinds  of  busine  A  million  people  cannot,  buy  bicycles  ;it   $80  each 

d  buy  as  many  other  things  as  they  would  otherwise  have  l><  ught 
Naturally  the  dealers  in  Luxuries  arc  the  first  to  feel  the  effects.  The 
loudest  outcries  come  from  the  makers  of  watches  and  jewelry.  Many 
of  them  have  abandoned  the  bush  entirely  and  substituted  f<>r  it 
bicycle-making,     They  say  that,  formerly  when  a  son  came  of  age,  <>r 

iri.-tm.i~  I»  around,  a  Eavorite  family  present  was  a  watch; 

no  le.     The  girls  used  to  save  their  pin-money  with  which 

or  ;i    hre;i~t  pin.  or  ji  locket j   now  they  hoard   it.  for  a 

bicycle.     Nbf  only  must  the  and  daughters  have  them,  bul  the 

]>;,  .veil,   BO    that,   all    the    Family    savings   gO    m    one.    direction. 

I    •  da  ightei  who  has  been  ambitious  for  a  piano  concludes  that  she 

.11  not  wait  I-  l>ut  will  gel  a  bicycle  instead,  since  it  I  1  AS. 
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The  consequence  is  that  the  piano  trade  for  the  current  year  is  said  to 
have  fallen  off  50  per  cent.  Furniture  dealers  cite  cases  in  which  they 
have  heard  mothers  say  to  their  daughters  that  they  could  have  their 
choice  between  new  sets  of  parlor  furniture  and  bicycles,  and  the  choice 
has  invariably  been  bicycles.  Probably  the  worst  sufferers  of  all  are 
the  horse  and  carriage  trades,  and  the  businesses  connected  with  them. 
The  practice  of  horseback- riding  is  nearly  extinct  and  saddle-horses  are 
a  drug  in  the  market.  The  livery-stable  business  has  been  cut  down 
from  a  half  to  two  thirds,  and  carriages  are  in  such  poor  demand  that 
several  leading  firms  have  gone  to  the  wall.  The  saddle-  and  harness- 
makers  are  also  complaining  loudly  and  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  making  of  bicycle-saddles.  Kiding-academies  have  been  turned 
into  bicycle  schools,  and  riding-masters  have  been  forced  to  begin  life 
over  again  in  other  occupations. 

These  are  the  direct  effects  of  the  bicycle  passion.  The  indirect 
results  are  no  less  striking.  It  is  stated  by  the  journals  of  the  tobacco 
trade  that  the  consumption  of  cigars  has  fallen  off  during  the  present 
year  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  day,  and  that  the  grand  total  of  decrease 
since  the  "  craze '  really  got  underway  is  no  less  than  700,000,000. 
This  may  be  an  exaggerated  statement ;  it  has  been  questioned  in  some 
quarters  of  the  trade  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  riding  does  interfere 
with  the  smoking  habit  and  thus  induces  confirmed  smokers  to  reduce 
their  daily  consumption.  The  tailors  say  their  business  has  been 
damaged  at  least  25  per  cent,  because  their  customers  do  not  wear  out 
clothes  so  rapidly  as  formerly,  spending  much  of  their  time  in  cheap 
bicycle  suits  which  they  buy  ready-made.  Shoemakers  say  they  suffer 
severely  because  nobody  walks  much  any  longer,  since  persons  who 
formerly  got  their  exercise  in  that  way  have  taken  to  the  wheel,  upon 
which  they  ride  in  low-priced  shoes  which  are  subject  to  very  little 
wear. 

The  hatters  say  they  are  injured  because  bicyclists  wear  cheap 
caps  and  thus  either  save  their  more  expensive  ones  or  else  get  on 
without  them.  One  irate  member  of  the  trade  proposes  that  Congn 
be  asked  to  pass  a  law  compelling  each  bicycle-rider  to  purchase  at 
least  two  felt  hats  a  year.  Railway  and  steamboat  men  my  their 
excursion  business  has  been  diminished  perceptibly  by  the  tendency  to 
go  into  the  country  and  to  the  seashore  on  the  bioyole  rather  than  by 
rail  or  water.      Trolley  and  other  street-ear   lines    from  eities   to   their 

Buburbs  say  their  receipts  have  been  ent  down  bo  heavily  as  to  amount 
in  some  instaiicrs  to  the  destruction  of  all  profit     Dealers  in  dry -goods 
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say  that  the  passion  of  young  women  for  the  wheel  has  reduced  their 
sales  of  dress-goods  and  expensive  costumes  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
because  so  many  girls  prefer  a  ride  in  a  bicycle  costume  in  the  evening 
to  sitting  at  home  in  more  elaborate  apparel.  Even  the  summer  girl 
cuts  down  her  outfit,  for  she  finds  she  spends  much  of  her  time  in 
bicycle  garb. 

Then  come  the  booksellers  with  a  complaint  that  much  riding 
prevents  much  reading,  and  that  their  trade  sutlers  in  consequence. 
One  great  news-agency  in  New  York  city,  which  deals  in  books  and 
periodicals   of   all    kinds,  says  its  total  loss  in  trade  this   year  from 
bicycle  competition  is  no  less  than  a  million  dollars.     Saloon-keepers 
say  that  they  suffer  with  the  others,  that  their  saloons  are  deserted 
on  pleasant  evenings,  and  that  riders  who  visit  them  take  only  beer 
and  "soft-drinks."'     There  is  undoubted  truth  in  this  complaint,  for 
while  the  "  bicycle  thirst  M  is  a  formidable  thing,  it  does  not  call  for 
strong  drink  for  its  quenching,  and  habitual  riders  avoid  all  but  the 
simplest  and  least ;:  heady  "  beverages,  not  only  because  riding  requires 
a  steady  head,  but  because  the  whole  system  is  so  exhilarated  by  exer- 
je  that  it  does  not  crave  further  stimulant.     There  are  manv  other 
rnplaints  of  injury  to  trade  which  might  be  enumerated,  but  I  must 
intent  myself  with  the  mention  of  only  one  other  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  moving  of  all.     It  was  made  by  a  barber  in  New  York  city. 
"  Th<        -  nothing  in  my  business  any  longer,"  he  said,  u  the  bicycle 
has  rained  it.     Before  the  bicycle  craze  struck  us  the  men  used  to  come 
in  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  get  a  shave,  and  a  haircut,  and  maybe 
shampoo,  in  order  to  take  their  lady  friends  to  the  theatre,  or  go  out 
in  the  evenh        Now  they  go  off  on  a  bicycle  and  do 
not  bether  they  are  Bhaved  or  not     Yon  see  where  it  hurts  our 

basin  that  when  a  man  skips  a  shave  to-day,  we  can'l  sell  him 

bo-morrow  ;  that  shave  is  gone  forever." 
While  there  are  many  jusl  complaints  of  Losses  through  the  formid- 
able ntofthi  ociaJ  and  economic  force,  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  e  >n  in  some  of  the  complaints  and  Little  or  no  founda- 
tion for  othei  We  have  been  •  through  a  Long  period  of  "  hard 
ti:  and  i  Bufferer  who  is  Lool  for  a  cause  turn  jerly  to 
the  bicycle  when  he  he  >me  other  sufferer  mention  it.  Much  of  the 
rtain  Lines  of  busii  only  temporary.  A,-  boos  as  the 
people  get  i  th  bicycles,  and  chai  and  improvements  arc 
in         important  ai  to  Lead  to  the  purchi      of  nen  rear  by  year, 

ii  into  some  of  il    former  channels, 
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People  are  not  going  to  get  on  permanently  without  watches  or  pianos 
simply  because  they  ride  upon  bicycles.  At  present  they  are  willing 
to  put  the  possession  of  a  bicycle  above  everything  else.  A  few 
months  ago,  there  was  an  advertisement  in  the  elevated  trains  of  New 
York  city  which  attracted  attention  by  the  delightful  unexpectedness 
of  its  proposition.  It  read :  "  You  do  not  use  your  piano  often.  Why 
not  exchange  it  for  a  folding  bed  ?  '  This  advertisement  was  recalled 
to  my  mind  recently  by  the  sight  of  the  following  in  a  Buffalo  news- 
paper :  "  Will  exchange  folding-bed,  child's  white  crib,  or  writing-desk 
for  lady's  bicycle."  An  enemy  of  the  wheel  has  cited  this  as  certain 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  bicycle  "  craze  "  since  it  discloses  a  "  mother 
who  appears  willing  to  sleep  on  the  floor  or  hang  her  baby  on  a  hook 
in  order  to  be  in  the  charmed  circle  of  cyclers."  This  is  a  forced  inter- 
pretation. The  mother  might  have  had  other  sleeping  accommodations 
both  for  herself  and  baby.  What  strikes  me  as  more  convincing  proof 
of  a  "craze"  was  the  action  of  a  Plumbers'  Union  in  Indianapolis,  in 
adopting  strong  resolutions  condemning  the  use  of  bicycles  by  plumb- 
ers on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  they  were  able  to  get  through  their 
"jobs"  more  quickly.  Nothing  but  a  "craze'  would  induce  a 
plumber  to  ride  to  and  fro  between  the  shop  and  his  "  jobs y  on 
a  wheel.  As  everybody  knows,  the  chief  part  of  a  plumber's  business 
is  sitting  idle  on  the  site  of  a  "job"  while  his  helper  goes  back  to  the 
shop  for  something.  If  there  is  to  be  a  bicycle  for  the  helper  to 
ride  on,  then  a  staggering  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness, and  the  plumber  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  this  must  be 
the  victim  of  a  "craze."  The  union  is  quite  justified  in  raising  a  cry 
of  alarm. 

But  there  are  gains  as  well  as  losses.  Capital  has  merely  shifted  its 
field  of  operation.  If  many  lines  of  established  business  and  industry 
have  been  injured,  new  lines  have  been  opened  which  have  given  em- 
ployment to  an  increased  number  of  persons.  Within  five  years  the 
number  of  bicycle  manufactories  in  this  country  has  risen  from  one  or 
two  to  several  hundred.  These  give  steady  and  well-paid  employment 
to  thousands  of  persons.  Scattered  over  the  country  from  New  Eng- 
land to  California  are  manufacturing  towns  which  have  sprung  into 
aew  life  and  prosperity,  after  years  of  slow  decay,  through  the  advent 
of  this  young  industry.  Then,  too,  an  enormous  business  in  the  mak- 
ing of  bicycle  sundries  has  grown  up  which  dors  not  require  special 

talent  or  training  and  in  whieh  "plants"  for  other  kinds  of  business 
and  manufacturing  can  be  used.     It  is  a   fart  also  that  suburban  real 
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estate  has  advanced  perceptibly  under  the  influence  of  the  bicycle  pas- 
sion. There  is  a  larger  demand  for  country  homes  from  families  who 
wish  to  live  where  the  children,  as  well  as  the  parents,  can  ride  with 
greater  pleasure  and  freedom  and  with  less  risk  of  accident  than  in  the 
cities.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  of  the  bicycle.  It  is 
developing  a  love  for  country  life,  and  is  thus  counteracting  that  ten- 
dency of  the  population  to  concentrate  in  cities  which  has  been  so 
steadily  on  the  increase  in  recent  years.  Suburban  life  with  a  bicycle 
loses  much  of  its  isolated  character.  It  brings  within  the  social  circle 
of  every  family  all  other  families  within  a  radius  of  ten  or  even  twenty 
miles.  With  good  roads,  the  latter  distance  is  no  more  formidable 
barrier  to  social  intercourse  than  two  or  three  miles  were  before  the 
bicycle's  advent.  And  the  good  roads  are  inevitable.  They  are  com- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  they  are  coming  because  the  bicycle  is  creat- 
ing an  irresistible  demand  for  them.  Putting  all  other  social  and 
economic  effects  of  the  bicycle  aside,  its  influence  as  a  missionary 
for  scientific  road-building  is  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

44  Joseph  B.  Bishop. 


ALTRUISM  IN  ECONOMICS. 

It  is  an  observation  which  I  have  often  made — bat  it  is  one  which 
will  bear  repeating — that  books  which  affect  to  be  scientific  deserve 
careful  criticism  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  worth,  but 
to  the  worth  imputed  to  them  by  any  considerable  section  of  the 
public.  A  book  has  of  late  received  wide  attention  in  America,  which 
illustrates  this  truth  in  a  very  signal  way.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Kidd's  trea- 
tise on  "Social  Evolution,"  which  has  been  hailed  as  being  before  all 
things  an  example — some  writers  have  hailed  it  as  being  the  first 
example — of  true  scientific  methods  applied  to  social  affairs.  In  this 
article  I  propose  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  two  of  his  proposi- 
tions only,  and,  by  comparing  and  contrasting  them,  to  draw  a  moral 
which  bears  on  a  problem  of  great  practical  moment — the  problem  of 
socialized  charity,  or  systematic  help  for  the  poor,  on  the  mere  ground 
of  their  poverty,  as  a  class. 

One  of  these  propositions,  to  which  I  now  refer,  neither  is,  nor 
affects  to  be,  original.  It  is  simply  a  restatement  of  a  generally  ad- 
mitted truth ;  and  all  that  Mr.  Kidd  does  is  to  emphasize  its  import- 
ance as  bearing  on  his  own  argument.     He  writes  : — 

"  The  successful  peoples  have  moved  westward  for  physical  reasons  ;  the  seat 
of  power  has  moved  continually  northwards  for  reasons  connected  with  the  evolu- 
tion in  character  which  the  race  is  undergoing.  Man,  originally  a  creature  of  a 
warm  climate  and  still  multiplying  most  easily  and  rapidly  there,  has  not  attained 
his  highest  development  where  the  conditions  of  existence  have  been  the  easiest. 
Throughout  history  the  centre  of  power  has  moved  gradually  but  surely  to  the 
north,  into  those  stern  regions  where  men  have  been  trained  for  the  rivalry  of 
life  in  the  strenuous  conflict  with  nature,  in  which  they  have  acquired  enorgj  . 
courage,  integrity,  and  those  characteristic  qualities  which  contribute  to  imJM 
them  to  a  high  state  of  social  efficiency.  The  shitting  of  power  north*  ants  has 
been  a  feature  alike  of  modern  and  of  ancient  history.  The  peopfal  vrhOM  in- 
fluence to-day  reaches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  both  tempermt>  and 
tropical,  belong  almost  exclusively  to  races  whose  geographical  DOOM  il  north  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude." 

Let  us  compare  with  this  the  other  proposition — that  tin4  most  im- 
portant social  change  taking  place  now,  and  promising  to  luvomc  motv 
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and  more  marked  in  the  future,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  the  gradual 
surrender  to  the  many  of  the  main  advantages  which  have  hitherto 
been  monopolized  by  the  few.  One  of  Mr.  Kidd's  points  is  that  this 
surrender  will  not  be  extorted  by  the  many  ;  for  the  many,  who  are 
composed  of  the  individually  weaker  members  of  the  community, 
would  never  be  able  to  extort  it,  were  the  few,  with  their  superior 
faculties,  organization,  and  position,  seriously  inclined  to  oppose  them. 
The  few  will  surrender  their  privileges  voluntarily,  although  gradually, 
in  deference  to  a  growing  belief  in  the  equal  rights  of  all,  and  a  sym- 
pathetic desire  that  all  should  at  least  have  equal  chances.  "It  is  the 
influence,"  says  Mr.  Kidd,  in  a  sentence  which  he  prints  in  italics, 
uit  is  the  influence  of  this  fund  of  altruism  in  our  civilization  that  has 
undermined  the  position  of  the  power-holding  class.11  I  quote  this  sentence 
to  show  the  reader  the  extraordinary  emphasis  with  which  Mr.  Kidd 
asserts  that  the  few  will,  no  matter  under  what  influence,  divide  their 
advantages  with  the  many  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  all  members  of 
the  community,  however  weak,  "  into  the  rivalry  of  life  on  conditions 
of  equality." 

I  propose  to  enquire,  on  some  future  occasion,  how  far  Mr.  Kidd 
has  realized,  with  any  scientific  precision,  what  these  "  conditions  of 
equality  "or  "  equalities  of  opportunity '  are  :  but  it  is  enough  here 
to  observe  that  they  will  at  all  events  involve  some  such  process 

this — the  division  amongst  the  weaker  of  certain  accumulated  cx- 

ial  advantage  -  which  the  weaker,  in  virtue  of  their  weakness,  have 
i  able  to  secure  for  themselv  Let  us  take  a  simple  illustra- 
tion.     Let    08  suppose  two  youths  equal   in   intellectual  capacity,  but 

y  unequal  in  energy  and  strength  of  character.  Both  desire  to  succeed 
in  a  career  for  which  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
oec<  v  and,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  that  of  twenty,  both  have 
equal  opportunil  [  attending  some  school  where  French  and  German 
are  taught  But  during  these  ft ve  years  one  devotes  his  spare  hours  to 
earning  money  b  me  employment ;  the  other  has  not  the  foresight 
or  'Mi-  to  do  this.  Accordingly  by  the  time  they  both  are  twenty, 
the  on*-  I  in  of  money  which  will  enable  him  to  live  abroad  for 

and  perfect  his  knowledge  both  of  foreign  Languages  and 
foreign  life.  The  other  bas  no  such  fund,  and  is  obliged  to  remain  at 
hom<-.  The  opportunities  of  both,  which,  when  both  were  fifteen,  were 
equal,  now  when  they  both  are  twenty        ribil  an  enormous  inequality. 

•  •T  of  the  '      b    the  type  of  the  power- 

holding  els    ■     Mr.  ELidd's  contention  is  that  be  is  ready  at  the  present 
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moment,  and  will  hereafter  become  more  ready,  to  share  his  savings 
with  his  less  energetic  friend,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  abroad  also, 
and  thus  render  him  as  formidable  a  competitor  as  possible ;  thereby 
annihilating  on  the  one  hand  the  external  advantages  which  greater 
strength  of  character  secures  for  itself,  and  softening  on  the  other 
hand  all  those  rigors  of  circumstance  with  which  inferior  energy,  even 
more  than  inferior  intellect,  naturally  surrounds  itself,  before  life  has 
advanced  far. 

.  The  reader,  perhaps,  may  at  first  be  inclined  to  wonder  what  these 
two  propositions,  which  I  have  thus  set  side  by  side,  have  to  do  with 
each  other ;  but  a  very  short  explanation  will  show  him  that  they  are 
related  intimately.  Indeed  they  are  related  so  intimately  that  the 
second  is,  as  used  in  Mr.  Kidd's  argument,  a  categorical  contradiction 
of  the  first.  The  ultimate  gist  of  Mr.  Kidd's  argument  is  this, — that 
by  the  constant  division  amongst  the  weak  of  the  acquired  advantages 
of  the  strong,  the  rivalry  of  existence  will  be  raised  to  its  highest  pitch 
of  efficiency,  and  every  member  of  the  community,  whether  he  is  rela- 
tively a  success  or  a  failure,  will  at  least  do  with  his  faculties  the  very 
utmost  of  which  they  render  him  capable.  But  let  us  compare  this 
proposition  with  the  preceding  proposition  about  climate.  A  climate 
comparatively  rigorous,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd's  position,  promotes, 
and  is  indeed  essential  to,  progress,  because  it  necessitates  a  constant 
struggle  on  the  part  of  all — a  struggle  which  tends  to  eliminate  the 
weaker  and  leave  the  stronger  as  survivors ;  whilst  a  climate  which 
renders  life  tolerable  without  many  luxuries  or  even  comforts,  and 
yields  a  subsistence  to  the  minimum  of  industry  and  effort,  not  only 
enables  the  least  talented  and  strenuous  to  survive,  but  relaxes  the 
springs  of  energy  in  many  who  would  be  otherwise  energetic.  This 
fact  is  admitted  by  social  philosophers  of  all  schools,  and  Mr.  Kidd 
very  properly  states  it  as  one  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy ; 
but  he  fails  to  see  that  if  the  energetic  few  were  really  to  be  always 
dividing  their  advantages  with  the  less  energetic  many,  they  would  be 
artificially  creating  social  conditions,  whose  effects  would  be  precisely 
similar  to  those  ascribed  by  him  so  unhesitatingly  to  the  climates  in 
which  life  is  easiest. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  dwell  on  any  per- 
sonal aspect  of  Mr.  Kidd's  reasoning.  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Kidd  here 
not  because  his  reasoning  on  this  point  is  peculiar  to  himself;  but 
because,  on  the  contrary,  he  offers   us  in   this   respect   nothing  more 

than  an  exceptionally  clear  example  <>t'  an  inoonsisteiiov  which,  more 
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than  anything  else,  distinguishes  the  great  mass  of  the  more  emotional 
and  least  thoughtful  of  our  contemporary  social  reformers.  For,  put 
into  plain  and  homely  English,  what  does  Mr.  Kidd's  promised  division 
amongst  the  many  of  the  external  advantages  possessed  by  the  power- 
holding  classes  amount  to,  but  charity  practised  on  a  vastly  extended 
scale  ?  The  very  essence  of  what  we  mean  by  charity  is  the  making 
over  to  a  man  of  something,  whether  in  the  form  of  money  or  of  some 
other  possession,  for  which  the  man  does  not  render  an  equivalent. 
So  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  recipient  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  matter 
whether  the  gift  comes  to  him  from  the  state,  as  something  to  which 
he  has  a  legal  claim,  or  from  a  private  individual,  or  a  group  of  private 
individuals,  who  give  it  to  him  under  the  internal  compulsion  of  what 
Mr.  Kidd  calls  their  "altruism";  and  Mr.  Kidd,  in  identifying  pro- 
gress with  the  extension  of  systematic  charity,  is  merely  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  commonest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  ill-digested,  idea 
by  which  all  the  more  excitable  sections  of  contemporary  reformers  are 
united.  If  social  change  in  the  future  is  really  to  follow  the  lines 
which  Mr.  Kidd  and  these  reformers  alike  suggest,  and  if  the  needs  of 
the  weak  or  the  comparatively  unsuccessful  are  to  constitute  a  univer- 
sal claim  on  the  altruism  of  the  successful  and  the  strong,  the  result, 
let  me  repeat,  will  be  to  produce  an  artificial  climate  which  will,  to  cite 
the  limit  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kidd,  make  the  regions  which  lie  "north 
of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  "  even  more  socially  enervating  than 
those  which  lie  south  of  it.  Altruism  of  this  kind  would  do  nothing 
but  intensify  the  very  evils  which  Mr.  Kidd  imagines  that  it  would 
correct  Will-  and  motives  that  are  at  present  weak'  would  inevitably 
become  weaker.  Inefficiency  and  want  would  increase  in  proportion 
their  relief  became  certain.  It  may  indeed  be  laid  down  as  a  car- 
dinal maxim  that.  {<>  relieve  all  misery  would  be  far  more  cruel  than  to 

relieve  none.1 

1  The  Inability  of  charity,  of  altruism,  or  systematic  surrender  of  (heir  pos- 
session^ on  thfl  i >.i rt  <»f  in.-  power-holding  classes,  to  relieve  distress  on  any 
tended  iceie,  is  no  mere  matter  of  theory  :  it  in-  been  continually  illustrated 
by  n  eriments.  In  'I'm.  Pobum  for  August,  1895,  in  dealing  with  the  <piea- 
ttonof  the  Sociali  tic  argument  for  an  income-tax,  I  referred  to  the  operation  of 
the  old  poor-law  in  England,  and  the  disastrous  results  of  the  attempt  to  relieve 

poverty  by  mipplementing   low  wage-,   hy  a  grunt  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  state. 

I '.Hi ,  without  going  h.-ek  (.,  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  we  have  facts  close 

al  hand  which  teach  us  a  similar  lesson.  Although,  contrary  to  the  favorite 
statement  of  the  Social  i -a  s,  theamount  of  distress  in  modern  progressive  con  ii  tries 
is  diminishing  relatively  to  the  population,  the  amount  of  it  massed  upon  given 
area      in    our   modem    <iti        |      ab  olutely   greater   than   anything  which  exist   d 
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This  is  a  hard  saying — hard  in  more  senses  than  one — until  it  is 
examined  carefully  ;  but  when  it  is  examined  much  of  its  hardness 
goes,  though  unfortunately  not  all.  Something  still  remains  which 
shocks  our  humanitarian  sentiments.  Let  us  consider  what  these  sen- 
timents, as  entertained  by  sober-minded  men,  are.  Mr.  John  Morley 
expresses  them  very  clearly  when  he  declares  that  the  aim  and  object 
at  the  heart  of  modern  democracy  is  to  help  and  protect  those  who  are 
least  able  to  help  and  protect  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  and  protect  the  weak.  To  say  this  is  to 
say  something  that  appeals  to  everybody ;  and,  if  it  appeals  to  us  when 
we  consider  the  poorer  classes  generally,  much  more  does  it  appeal  to  us 
when  we  consider  those  who,  surrounded  by  the  wealthy  and  the  com- 
fortable, are  hardly  able  to  supply  themselves  with  daily  bread.  But 
these  considerations  are  not  restricted  to  the  mere  question  of  the 
necessaries  of  existence.  A  certain  class  of  sympathetic  minds,  in  con- 
templating the  immense  variety  of  intellectual  occupations,  interests, 
pleasures,  and  forms  of  success,  rendered  possible  by  an  advancing 
civilization,  discerns  a  deeper  tragedy  than  even  the  want  of  bread,  in 
the  fate  which  condemns  multitudes  to  manual  labor,  who  might  other- 
wise, if  they  only  had  the  chance,  have  worked  with  their  brains  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  culture.  Thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  these 
are  familiar  enough  to  all  of  us.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  what  Mr. 
Kidd  calls  the  "fund  of  modern  altruism." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  modern  altruism  or  charity  sets  before 
itself  two  objects.  One  is  to  assist  the  weak,  so  that  not  even  the 
weakest  shall  want  the  necessaries  and  even  the  decencies  of  life ;  the 

during  former  periods.  Indeed  General  Booth  was  probably  virtually  right  when 
he  described  the  distressed  class  as  "the  submerged  tenth."  This  calculation 
would  give  to  London  alone  a  distressed  population  of  five  hundred  thousand 
persons.  But  now  let  us  consider  another  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Kidd  calls  attention 
in  the  following  emphatic  words.  "The  annual  revenue,"  he  writes,  "  of  the 
private  charities  of  London  alone  is  close  upon  five  million  pounds  sterling ;  or 
equal  to  the  entire  public  revenue  of  some  of  the  smaller  states."  This  means 
that  the  charities  of  London  would  yield  annually  £10  per  head  to  the  entire  dis- 
tressed population  ;  or  from  £40  to  £50  annually  to  each  distressed  family.  If 
such  a  revenue  is  unable  to  extinguish  distress  now,  does  Mr.  Kidd  imagine  that 
we  should  be  able  to  extinguish  it  were  this  revenue  doubled,  and  it*  every  time 
the  weaker  members  of  the  community  wasted  their  opportunities  or  Injured 
those  of  their  children  we  were  to  set  them  on  their  legs  again  and  deliver  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  weakness?  There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that 
we  should  be  increasing  distress,  not  extinguishing  it.  We  should  bo  pouring  oil 
on  a  conflagration. 
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other  is  so  to  assist  all  talents  that  no  man  capable  of  the  higher  kinds 
of  activity  shall  be  debarred  from  nsing  his  faculties  for  want  of 
opportunity  of  developing  them.  I  propose  to  consider  Charity  under 
each  of  the  two  aspects  thus  indicated.  In  each  case  there  is  involved 
a  distinct  set  of  considerations,  which  must  be  dealt  with  separately 
and  I  shall  take  the  second  case  first. 

Many  people,  who  realize  the  disastrous  results  that  would  ensue 
were  the  state  to  aim  at  producing  an  absolute  economic  equality,  who 
realize  that  in  this  way  not  only  would  idleness  be  encouraged  but 
exceptional  talent  discouraged,  imagine,  as  Mr.  Kidd  does,  that  they 
have  found  a  way  out  of  their  difficulty  by  the  celebrated  modern 
doctrine  of  equality  of  opportunity.  The  idea  expressed  in  this  phrase 
is  sometimes  intended  to  include,  and  indeed  primarily  to  mean,  an 
equality  of  opportunity  of  performing  some  kind  of  labor,  which  will 
secure  for  a  man  his  daily  bread,  and  keep  him  from  theft  or  begging : 
but  it  usually  means  something  that  is  very  much  more  limited, 
namely,  an  equality  of  opportunity  of  using  not  mere  average  facul- 
ties, but  faculties  which  are  above  the  average  and  which,  if  a  fitting 
opportunity  were  given  them,  would  enter  the  arena  of  life's  larger 
prizes,  and  thus  not  only  would  secure  a  just  reward  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  community  generally  a  higher  standard  of  performance  by 
increasing  the  intensity  of  competition  in  all  the  higher  kinds  of  work. 
This  is  emphatically  the  view  that  is  set  forth  by  Mr.  Kidd ;  and  in 
this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  he  is  merely  expressing  in  some- 
what novel  language  a  view  which  has  long  been  common  to  the  whole 
body  of  our  more  sanguine  and  emotional  reformers  The  ideas  of 
tcb  persona  contain  a  modicum  of  truth;  but  the  truth,  such  as  it  is, 
U  not  only  much  i  ted,  but  vitiated  by  certain  definite  fallacies 

which  render  it  false  and  in         ling 

The   firsl   of  these   fallacies    US    negative   rather  than   positive,   and 

consists  in  ignoring  both  a  fundamental  tact  of  human  nature  and  a 
fundamental  fad  of  economi        In  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and 
i  production  (and  there  is  Qothin        -how  that  the  situation 
could  ever  be  more  than  slightly  changed),  the  vasl  numerical  majority 
of  ti        immunity  have  necessarily  to  give  their  lives  to  the  perform- 
ance of  manna]  I  ind  that  the  ks  should  be  the  principal 
icupation  of  the  pei           bo  perform  them  is,  in  most  ca  es,  a  neces- 
condition  of  their  being  performed  well     The}  cannot  betaken 
up.  dropped,  or  exchanged  for  other      Tillage,  for  instance,  and  coal 

mining  would  be  mop-aplu.  «;i  -ioiial,  than  they  areas  habitual, 
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occupations.  This  is  one  of  the  two  facts  to  which  I  allude  :  and  now 
we  come  to  the  other,  which  must  be  taken  along  with  it.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  educate  almost  any  human  being  so  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
work  which  must  be  performed  by  the  vast  majority  of  auy  possible 
community  shall  be  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  shall  naturally  demand 
some  position  and  occupation  which  can,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  he  apportioned  to  the  few  only.  An  illustration  taken  from 
actual  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  many  country  districts  of 
England,  the  rising  generation  of  laborers'  sons  are  anxious,  before  all 
things,  for  employment  as  railway  porters.  For  five  vacant  posts  there 
are  a  hundred  applicants.  Similarly  also  the  sons  of  the  small  farmer 
and  shopkeeper  desire  to  be  commercial  clerks :  and  such  examples 
may  be  multiplied.  Now  when  the  desire  to  rise  is  the  result  of  some 
talent  above  the  average,  it  forms  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  to 
useful  work,  and  is  indeed  the  mainspring  of  national  energy  and  pro- 
gress ;  but  the  peculiar  point  to  be  observed  here  with  regard  to  this 
desire  is,  that  education  as  at  present  directed  has  the  effect,  and  is 
designed  to  have  it,  of  exciting  the  desire  in  all  individuals  alike,  and 
producing,  not  only  an  approximation  to  equality  of  opportunity,  but, 
as  its  counterpart,  an  equality  of  ambitions  also.  In  fact  this  last  is 
almost  the  only  sort  of  equality  that  education  does  produce. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  results  of  educations  thus  directed, 
taking,  first,  the  results  anticipated  by  such  advocates,  for  instance, 
as  Mr.  Kidd ;  and  secondly,  its  actual  results  as  experience  has  thus 
far  exhibited  them. 

According  to  Mr.  Kidd  and  the  whole  body  of  reformers  whose 
opinions  he  represents,  there  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  a  vast  amount 
of  superior  talent,  ajrid  even  of  genius,  that  remains  latent  and  has 
never  been  able  to  exercise  itself,  simply  because  external  opportuni- 
ties have  been  distributed  so  unequally.  Now  that  such  a  theory  is 
applicable  to  certain  exceptional  cases  may  be  quite  true ;  but  that  it 
is  not  true  to  any  important  extent  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  most 
conclusive  way  by  a  series  of  historical  experiments.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  literature.  Since  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  education  and  the  growth  of  an  appreciative  public  haw 
been  continually  increasing  the  opportunities  and  inducements  for  devel- 
oping literary  talent ;  and  the  result  is  that  under  Queen  Victoria  there 
is  a  larger  percentage  of  persons  capable  of  writing  correet  ami  readable 
English  than  there  were  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  But  though  the 
literary  output  of  a  certain  moderate  quality  has  vastly  increased  m 
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quantity,  the  United  Kingdom  to-day,  with  its  forty  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants and  its  wide  diffusion  of  opportunities,  has  not  yielded  more 
writers  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  than  the  England  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  and  of  Dryden  did,  when  a  great  proportion  of  the 
population  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  illiterate,  and  its  number  was  vastly 
less  than  it  is  to-day.  Or  again,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  French 
army,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  completest  experiments  in  equality 
of  opportunity  that  can  be  found.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  France, 
since  the  days  of  Napoleon,  has  produced  a  greater  number  of  great 
military  leaders,  or  even  a  body  of  more  efficient  officers,  than  has 
been  produced  by  Germany  or  by  England.  If  there  were  any  truth 
in  ideas  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Kidd,  France  should  have  a  perennial 
supply,  if  not  of  First  Napoleons,  at  all  events  of  Marshal  Neys,  and 
of  Louis  Napoleons ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mountain  has  been 
in  labor  for  a  hundred  years  and  has  in  our  day  brought  forth  nothing 
but  General  Boulanger.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  common 
and  inferior  kinds  of  intellectual  accomplishments,  and  these  only,  can 
be  largely  increased  or  diminished  by  the  enlargement  or  contraction 
of  the  circle  of  opportunity ;  but  whether  the  increase  of  these  accom- 
plishments is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  community  generally  and 
the  persons  by  whom  they  are  acquired,  depends  altogether  on  the 
relation  of  the  supply  to  the  social  demand.  If  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand,  not  only  is  the  community  in  no  way  benefited,  but  the 
accomplished  persons  are  the  first  and  the  keenest  sufferers,  as  is 
shown  to-day  by  the  case  of  mercantile  and  other  clerks,  whose  num- 
ber has  so  increased  that  their  salaries  have,  on  the  whole,  sunk  below 
the   v  of    skilled    manual   labor.      On   the   other   hand,    superior 

talent — the  talent  that  leads,  and  Loii'h's.  and  pnshefl  the  world  for- 
ward— always  as  ;i  rule,  allowance  being  made  for  exceptions,  creates 
own  opportunities,  if  circumstance  have  not  supplied  them  ready- 
made.  Talenl  that  is  lit  t<>  push  the  world  forward  is  usually  quite 
capable  of  pushing  itself  forward  first,  and  strengthens  and  matures 
itself  by  this  preliminary  pro  Multiplied  facilities  for  writing  and 

printing  poetry  have  Dot  called  into  glory  many  "mute  inglorious 
Miltons";  dot  hi        ttended  suffrage  brought  to  Light  many  Orom- 

ls  who  would  oth<        e  have  remained  obscure.     Circumstance,  at 
for  most  men  merely  a  wicker  cage;  and  if  they  are  Dot 
'h  to  hurt  through  the  yielding  bars,  they  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  do  anything  very  remarkable. 

But,  Dot  <>uly  would   the,   extension   of  equality   of  intellectual 
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opportunity  entirely  fail  to  produce  the  good  results  which  are  so  in- 
accurately expected  of  it :  it  would  produce  certain  positive  evil  results ; 
indeed  it  has  actually  produced  them  already.  I  indicated  them  in 
passing ;  but  I  will  now  describe  them  more  specifically.  Not  only 
does  an  undue  extension  fail  to  develop  a  corresponding  increase  of 
exceptionally  efficient  talent,  but  it  multiplies  discontent  and  failures 
far  more  than  successes.  The  principle  underlying  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this — that  all  should  aim  at  raising  themselves  above  the 
necessity  of  that  work  to  which  the  immense  majority  of  mankind 
must  always  necessarily  be  devoted.  If  all  the  plowmen,  masons, 
colliers,  and  fishermen,  in  the  world,  have  been  taught  in  youth  to 
desire  some  position  and  occupation  higher  than  plowing,  building, 
hewing  coal,  or  fishing,  these  humble  but  necessary  callings  will  be- 
come marks  of  defeat  and  failure ;  those  who  pursue  them  will  do  so 
with  a  sense  of  discontent  and  bitterness ;  and  a  new  curse,  far  harsher 
than  the  old,  will  have  been  pronounced  upon  ordinary  labor.  In 
other  words,  the  development  of  equality  of  ambition  (which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  inseparable  from  what  is  called  equality  of  opportunity)  would 
discredit  the  larger  part  of  the  inevitable  work  of  the  world.  It 
might  relieve  a  few  backs  of  their  burdens ;  but  it  would  make  the 
backs  of  the  majority,  that  must  still  bear  them,  sorer.  The  real 
condition  of  things  at  which  reform  should  aim,  is  not  the  indis- 
criminate securing  of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  or  the  stimulation  in 
all  of  an  equal  desire  to  rise ;  but  the  restriction  of  these  opportunities 
and  ambitions  to  those  whose  exceptional  vigor  of  character  or  intellect 
will  enable  them  to  use  the  one  and  to  fulfil  the  other. 

So  much  then  for  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  intellectual  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  not  really  the  principal  point  to  which  I  desire  to  address 
myself ;  but  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  it  because,  by 
reformers  generally,  it  is  confused  with  a  doctrine  of  a  much  wider 
scope.  My  object  has  been  to  show  that  it  is  not,  in  any  extended 
sense,  a  doctrine  bearing  on  popular  reform  at  all.  It  contains  no 
message  of  hope  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Its  promised  salva- 
tion is  confined  to  a  new  species  of  middle  class.  Let  us  turn  then  to 
equality  of  opportunity,  as  understood  in  a  wider  sense — as  understood 
to  mean  the  opportunity  of  any  man  and  every  man  to  make  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  by  some  ordinary  work.  Within  what  limits  is  it  right, 
and  within  what  limits  is  it  wrong,  to  aim  at  producing  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  happen  to  be  without  it?  The  answer  to  this 
question  depends  in  the  first  instance  on  what   kind  of  livelihood  it  is 
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in  contemplation  to  provide.  If  nothing  is  contemplated  beyond  the 
bare  means  of  subsistence,  these  are  guaranteed  already  by  the  English 
workhouse  system.  But  equality  of  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  does 
not  mean,  in  the  mouths  of  any  of  those  who  talk  about  it,  equality  of 
opportunity  to  break  stones  in  a  workhouse  yard,  but  to  earn  a  living 
under  circumstances  not  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  average  thriv- 
ing workman.  It  means  that  each  man,  because  he  is  a  man,  and 
especially  each  father,  because  he  is  a  father,  has  a  moral  claim  on  the 
community  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  called  a  "  living  wage  "  ;  and 
it  means  in  addition  to  this,  that  if  a  man  finds  himself,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, unable  to  earn  such  a  wage  under  any  private  employer, 
this  inabilitv  shall  constitute  a  claim  either  on  the  state  or  some  other 
organization  to  secure  for  him  a  similar  wage  by  some  artificial  means, 
which  wage  is  to  be  earned  under  conditions  equally  agreeable  to  him. 
In  other  words,  to  quote  the  favorite  phrase  of  our  reformers,  the  aim 
of  social  reform  is,  by  means  of  organization  of  some  kind,  to  create  a 
machinery  which  "  shall  render  poverty  impossible." 

In  examining  such  views  as  these,  there  are  two  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  proposed  to  provide  a  certain  u living  wage'  for  all 
persons  who  cannot,  under  existing  conditions,  earn  it ;  and  to  do  this  by 
providing  them  with  some  kind  of  work.  Now,  putting  aside  idlers  and 
the  disabled,  people  are  out  of  work  for  one  or  other  of  two  reasons — 
because  they  are  below  the  average  point  of  aptitude  and  efficiency,  and 
th  unot  earn  a  wage  which  they  could  earn  if  their  efficiency  were 
greater ;  or  because  the  conditions  of  industry  at  the  time  are  such 
that,  even  supposing  their  efficiency  to  be  up  to  the  average  standard, 
private  employers  are  unable  to  find  work  for  them  which  shall  be 
»rth  the  w.  1  for  it.     Now  do  the  most  altruistic  reformers 

maintain  that,  whether  by  state  organization  or  by  private  organization, 

they  will  be  able  to  devise  means  by  which  work  shall  have  a  value, 

when  undertaken   under  their  direction,  which  cannot  be  imparted  to 

it  by  the  direction  of  any  private  employer?  Should  such  persons, 
under  the  stimulus  of  altruism,  be  al  ■  able  to  do  this,  and  to 
develop  such  commercial  and  industrial  talent  as  they  could  profitably 
employ  when  the  private  employer  could  not  do  so,  the  whole  problem 
ould  be  solved     But  I  would  seriously  make  such  a  claim 

for  I  :  and  certainly  none  of  them  has  ever  done  anything 

;t.     Such  then  being  the  U  relief  for  the  unemployed, 

the  insufficiently  paid,  and  indeed  for  the  distressed  classes  generally, 

most  necessarily  tab  form  of  giving  more  far  their  work  than  it  is 
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worth.  It  must,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  be  a  free  gift — a  work  of 
charity,  though  of  charity  so  disguised  that  its  recipients  may  not 
recognize  it.  Now  is  it  the  duty  of  the  more  prosperous  classes  of  the 
community,  or  within  what  limits  is  it  their  duty,  to  bestow  such 
charity  on  the  less  prosperous  classes,  whether  by  the  agency  of  the 
state,  or  that  of  private  organizations  ?  Can  it  be  said  that,  with  the 
exception  of  criminals  and  confirmed  loafers,  the  community  is  bound 
to  supply  "  a  living  wage  " — a  wage  which  shall  represent  the  average 
standard  of  comfort — to  all  persons  who  are  unable  to  earn  it  in  the 
ordinary  market  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  even  the  right  to  live, 
which  is  recognized  by  existing  poor-laws,  is,  if  it  means  a  right  to  live  in 
a  certain  county,  a  right  which  can  be  recognized  only  with  implied 
limitations  ;  still  less  can  there  be  any  general  right  to  live  in  some 
specified  state  of  comfort.  If  the  coal  of  the  United  Kingdom  became 
exhausted,  and  its  trade  declined  like  that  of  Venice,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  its  existing  population  of  forty  millions  had  a  right  to  live 
in  a  country  which  could  not  then  support  fifteen.  The  more  ener- 
getic of  the  superfluous  inhabitants  would  emigrate  of  their  own  accord ; 
the  less  energetic  would  have  to  be  deported  somehow.  We  need  not, 
however,  dwell  on  this  hypothetical  case.  We  assume  that  the  unem- 
ployed and  distressed  classes  are  not  so  numerous,  that  the  prosperous 
part  of  the  community  could  not,  so  far  as  the  mere  cost  is  concerned, 
manage  to  maintain  them  in  a  condition  of  average  comfort.  The 
question  is,  how  far  would  the  support  thus  given  tend  to  fulfil  the 
objects  of  the  altruism  by  which  it  was  inspired  ? 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  what,  as  an  actual  fact,  is  the  cause  of 
distress  which  altruism  desires  to  remedy.  Is  it  the  inferiority  of  the 
distressed  persons  ?  Or  is  it  those  broad  external  circumstances  which 
we  call  "  bad  times,"  and  which  affect  all  classes  simultaneously  ?  Or 
again,  is  it  the  displacement  of  labor  in  certain  trades  by  machinery,  or 
by  the  fluctuations  of  fashion  ?  According  to  the  answer  to  these 
questions,  the  distressed  persons  to  be  assisted  fall  into  two  categories. 
If  the  cause  of  the  distress  is  merely  bad  times,  or  sudden  diplacement 
of  labor,  the  unemployed  are  suffering  from  no  inferiority  of  their 
own,  and  nothing  but  circumstances  entirely  independent  of  themselves 
prevent  them  from  doing  as  good  work  and  earning  as  good  wages  as 
do  their  fellows  who  remain  in  employment  still.  Those  whose  want 
of  employment,  or  of  employment  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  ifl  due  to 
some  inferiority  of   their  own,  stand  on  a  different    footing;      Now 
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official  enquiries  which  have  recently  been  made  in  England  unmis- 
takably show  that,  while  there  doubtless  are  considerable  numbers 
who  at  any  given  time  may  be  suffering,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  from  some  displacement  of  labor,  or  at  certain  periods  from  some 
general  depression  of  trade,  yet  such  persons  are  invariably  a  small 
minority.  The  Labor  Commission  reports  that  whatever  may  be  true 
of  numerous  individual  cases,  yet  if  we  take  the  distressed  classes 
thousand  by  thousand,  the  bulk  of  each  thousand  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  persons  who  for  some  reason  or  other  are  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  efficiency,  and  that  their  distress  arises  less  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, than  from  want  of  capacity,  to  earn  an  average  wage.  We 
may  conveniently  describe  these  two  classes  of  sufferers  as  the  unlucky 
workmen  and  the  inferior  workmen.  Both  classes  are  suffering  from  the 
same  misfortune,  namely,  the  inability  to  earn  a  wage  which  shall  keep 
them  in  some  given  state  of  comfort.  What  would  be  the  result  of 
doing  what  our  altruistic  reformers  propose  to  do,  and  giving  them 
arbitrarily,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  incomes 
which  they  at  present  lack  ? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  unlucky  workman  first  Both  bad 
times,  and  the  displacement  of  labor  by  machinery,  are  held  by  many 
to  be  the  price  which  we  pay  for  progress ;  and  seeing  that  this  progress 
benefits  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  community  as  a  whole  ought 
to  bear  the  expense  of  insuring  those  of  its  members  who  accidentally 
are  sufferers  from  the  process.  Against  this  argument  in  the  abstract 
there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  very  little  to  be  said.  It  embodies  an  idea  of 
justice  which  at  once  appeals  to  all  of  us.  But,  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  devise  means  for  giving  effect  to  it,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  reveal 
themselves;  for,  if  the  proposals  of  onr  altruistic  reformers  were  actu- 
ally carried  out,  we  should  find  them  in  practice  embodying  the  follow- 
ing principle— namely,  that  if  any  competent  workman  who  has  been 

rning  certain  wa  ed  by  any  private  employer,  or,  having 

left  the  service  of  one  employer,  fails  to  find  employment  under  an- 

her,  the  state  >ther  organization,  is  bound  to  employ  him  at 

milar  wa  i      and  under  not  Less  favorable  conditions.     That  this, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  would  be  a  loss  to  the  community 

merally,  I  have  pointed  out  already;  bul  I  do  not  bere  insist  upon  it 

I  i    time  that  this  uu'.rr  loss  to  itself  is  one  which  the  community 

raid  bear.     I  am  concerned  now  onlv  with  the  *  •  f T«  ■<  •  t.  of  such  an 

menl  on  the  workman.     rV\\r  effeel  would  certainly  be  this — if 

tent   workman,    earning  hillings    a  day    under  a 
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private  employer,  knew  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  leaving  his  employer's 
service  gave  him  a  claim  on  the  state  for  employment  at  similar  wages, 
which  would,  moreover,  be  independent  of  the  economic  value  of  his 
work,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  no  private  employer  would  have 
any  guarantee  whatever  for  the  industry  or  the  ordinary  good  conduct 
of  any  one  of  those  employed  by  him.  Not  only  would  the  community 
lose  by  the  fact  that  wages  paid  by  it  through  the  state  were  greater 
than  the  work  for  which  they  were  paid  justified ;  not  only  would  the 
workmen  whom  the  state  thus  relieved  be  demoralized  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  useless  work  would  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  useful ; 
but  the  whole  body  of  workers  throughout  the  entire  country  would 
be  demoralized  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  they  failed  to  do  their  best 
for  their  present  employers,  they  would  receive  the  same  wages  from 
the  state  whether  they  did  their  best  or  worst. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  case,  not  of  the  unlucky  workmen,  but 
of  the  inferior  workmen,  which  supplies  us  after  all  with  the  main 
problem  of  poverty.  Let  us  consider  the  position  toward  them  taken 
up  by  our  modern  altruists.  These  reformers  tell  us  that,  owing  to 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  some  of  our  fellows  are  doubtless 
born  weaker  and  more  helpless  than  others ;  but  they  remind  us  at  the 
same  time  that  these  unfortunates  are  our  equals  in  many  ways — in 
their  needs,  in  their  desire  for  happiness,  and  in  their  capacity  for 
suffering.  If,  therefore,  they  cannot  help  themselves  to  an  average 
share  in  the  good  things  of  life,  their  stronger  brethren  ought  to  come 
to  their  rescue  and  offer  a  helping  hand  to  the  feeble,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind.  Indeed  not  only  ought  the  stronger  brethren  to  do  this ;  but, 
so  our  altruists  urge,  they  are  daily  becoming  fuller  of  a  keen  desire 
to  do  so ;  and  this  desire  is  daily  realizing  itself  in  an  increasing 
number  of  ways. 

Now  here  again  is  a  view  of  things  which,  if  we  take  it  in  the  ab- 
stract, appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  of  us  as  at  once  humane  and 
just  When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  practical  application 
of  it,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  truth  which  is  as  old  as  the 
earliest  of  civilizations — namely,  that  human  ideas  are  more  perfect  than 
human  nature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  always  apt  to  be  formed 
in  forgetfulness  of  the  imperfections  by  which  human  nature  is  character!- 
For  though  the  comparison  of  the  unfortunate  classes  to  cripples,  or  to 
other  similar  sufferers,  is  calculated  to  touch  the  heart,  it  ignores  what 
is  really  the  central  fact  of  the  situation,  namely,  that  the  main  eause 
of  inferiority  amongst  the  least   efficient  classes  is  not  a  weakness  of 
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muscle,  but  rather  a  weakness  of  will ;  and  that  this  kind  of  weakness, 
though  apparent  only  in  some,  is  really  latent  in  every  human  being 
and  is  liable  under  certain  circumstances  to  spread  itself  like  an  epi- 
demic. My  meaning  is  very  simple.  It  is  conceded  by  thinkers  and 
economists  of  all  schools,  that  one  of  the  governing  laws  of  human 
action  is  that  men  will  seek  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires  at  the  cost 
of  the  least  possible  effort.  It  is  not  meant  that  every  man  will  work 
as  few  hours  as  possible ;  but  that  he  will  work  as  few  hours  as  pos- 
sible in  proportion  to  the  result  aimed  at  If  he  suddenly  rinds  that 
he  can  make  a  thousand  dollars  an  hour,  he  will  work  perhaps  sixteen 
hours  to-morrow,  whereas  he  worked  only  ten  yesterday :  but  he  will 
not  work  two  hours  to  make  a  thousand  dollars,  if  he  finds  it  possible 
to  make  a  similar  sum  in  one.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  close  and 
constant  connection  between  will  and  motive — so  much  so,  that  if  the 
wealth  which  men  now  work  for  were  offered  them  by  a  magician  as  a 
gift,  all  wealth-production  would  cease  and  be  turned  into  mere 
wealth-reception.  No  one  has  admitted  this  more  strongly  than  the 
Socialists,  who  urge  their  followers  to  look  forward  to  the  glorious 
time  when  they  will  get  all  they  want  by  laboring  for  two  hours  a  day. 
Now  there  is,  with  certain  few  exceptions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
arts  and  work  allied  to  the  arts,  the  same  inclination  to  take  the  least 
possible  trouble  over  work  as  there  is  to  take  the  least  possible  time ; 
and  any  workman,  whatever  his  natural  powers,  works  well  only  in 
proportion  to  his  trouble  in  developing  and  exercising  them.  If,  then, 
the  relation  between  this  trouble  and  its  results  should  be  systemati- 
cally disturbed  either  by  state  or  by  private  charity,  so  that  the  work- 
man, whilst  relaxing  his  trouble,  loses  nothing  of  his  reward,  his  will  to 

•  himself  will  of  necessity  become  paralyzed  and  his  quality  as  a 
workman  will  <1  ite.     And  if  this  would  happen  amongst  those 

w:  prillfl  are  of  normal  strength,  it  would  happen  still  more  rapidly 
amongst  those  whose  will-  are  weak  now,  who  are  unable  to  concen- 
trate their  faculties,  or  regulate  their  conduct,  even  under  conditions 
which  render  the  consequence  of  their  remissness  so  disastrous  to 
them,  and  who  constitute  the  larger  pari  of  the  distressed  classes  in 
the  modern  world  Thai  is  to  were  we  really  so  to  assist  the  eco« 
omic  cripple  of  contemporary  civilization  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
them  to  keep  pace  with  the  hale  and  stout,  we  should  be,  at  once  in 
mosl  '■■  increasing  the  weakness  which  we  endeavored  to  assist, 
i  be  infecting  with  it  those  who  had  till  now  been  Btrong.     In  a 

l.  if  altrui         lould  at  any  time  lead  the  community  to  secure  for 
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the  inferior  residuum  of  the  moment  a  condition  and  means  of  life 
equal  to  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  population  who  at  that  mo- 
ment were  earning  superior  wages,  the  result  would  inevitably  be  to 
reduce  the  efficacy  of  these  superior  workers  to  the  level  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  most  demoralized  and  the  most  inferior. 

To  return  then  to  the  altruistic  doctrine,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Kidd, 
who  is  only  the  mouthpiece  in  this  respect  of  all  our  more  emotional 
reformers : — what  Mr.  Kidd  constantly  speaks  of  as  "  the  softening  "  in 
the  character  of  "  the  power-holding  classes,"  which  is  leading  them, 
he  says,  to  share  their  advantages  with  the  weaker  and  more  incapable, 
would  really  be  something  more  than  he  imagines.  It  would  be  the 
inevitable  cause  of  a  softening  in  the  wills  of  those  whom  they  sought 
to  benefit.  It  would  weaken  those  who  are  already  weak ;  it  would 
make  those  weak  who  are  already  strong ;  nor  is  there  any  sign  that 
by  the  largesse  of  equal  intellectual  opportunities  there  would  be  any 
increase  in  the  stock  of  talent  of  the  first  class.  There  would  be 
merely,  at  best,  an  increase  in  the  lower  kinds  of  accomplishments 
beyond  any  use  that  the  community  would  be  able  to  make  of  them, 
and  ruinous  before  all  things  to  their  discontented  and  disappointed 
possessors.  That  altruism  or  charity  within  limits  is  at  once  a  human 
impulse  as  real  as  it  is  self-seeking,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  any 
well-ordered  community,  is  no  doubt  a  truth  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  exaggerate.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  carrying  this  impulse 
into  practice  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  and  not  defeat 
its  objects,  it  must  be  guarded  and  hedged  in  by  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated restrictions.  What  these  restrictions  are  it  is  no  part  of  my 
purpose  to  discuss  here.  All  that  I  have  insisted  on  in  this  paper  is, 
that  these  necessary  restrictions  are  precisely  those  which  the  altruism 
of  modern  reformers  tends  most  pointedly  to  neglect;  and  that  by 
endeavoring  to  erect  distress  and  weakness,  as  such,  into  a  claim  on 
the  systematic  help  of  the  state  or  any  other  organization,  these 
reformers  are  going  ever  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  true  and 
difficult  solution  of  that  most  complicated  of  all  problems — how  to 
help  human  distress  and  weakness,  without  increasing  it  where  it 
exists,  and  at  the  same  time  developing  it  where  it  does  not. 

W.  H.   Maluvk. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  our  country  been  shielded  by  a 
sound  protective  tariff  during  the  hopeless  years  of  the  present  Demo- 
cratic Administration,  much  of  the  business  distress  and  woe  of  unem- 
ployed labor  might  have  been  averted ;  but  another  adverse  and  sore 
bewitchery  of  all  business  affairs  in  the  United  States,  hardly  less 
potent  than  a  free-trade  tariff,  has  been  the  unceasing  agitation  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  that  would  not  fail  to  reduce  the 
standard  value  of  our  money,  as  well  as  the  whole  fabric  of  public  and 
private  credit,  to  one  half  its  present  value.  Parties  most  respectable 
in  numbers  and  ability,  as  well  as  parties  with  that  reputation  yet  to 
win,  have  together  made  what  they  call  "demonetized  silver"  their 
snarling  and  woful  Jeremiad,  and  to  them  might  justty  be  imputed 
the  fatherhood  of  much  of  the  unrest  and  distrust  in  many  industries 
which   now  becloud  even  Republican   institutions.     They  have  dis- 

3ed  the  fact  that  the  people  of  several  States  are  not  unwilling  to 
pay  debts  in  cheaper  money  than  what  they  borrowed,  nor  to  obtain 

ilth  by  com] jelling  the  Government  to  take  their  silver  bullion  at 
twice  its  value.  The  extreme  positions  thus  proclaimed  have  jostled 
and  prodded  all  American  securities  abroad,  insomuch  that  their  easily 
frightened  holders  have  been  Bending  them  home  on  a  canter. 

There  is  a  lofty,  imperial  assumption  among  its  16-to-l-standard 
ad i  that  silver  has  a  miraculous  dignity  of  character  as  one  of 

the  eie.-t,  money  metals,  and  thai  it  mnsl  oot  be  wickedly  degraded  by 
haying  its  value  subjected  to  criticism  or  to  the  vulgar  test  of  acorn* 
mercia]  mark  Therefore  any  inquiry  into  the  presenl  standing  and 
character  of  the  white  metal,  even  if  not  bo  white  as  it  should  be,  is  to 
I'd  as  worthy  only  of  wicked   Pharisees  and  unscrupulous 

The  dr<»ll  and  weak-backed  contention  appears  to  be,  if  the  United 

should  alone  open  its  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 

silver,  that  it  would  at  once  be  hoisted  to  its  ancient  full-coinage  value, 

and  would  not  only  incn  .due  of  the  silver  actually  coined  in 

the  United  States,  but  would  increase  the  value  of  silver  in  all  the 
46 
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markets  of  the  world.  It  is  also  preposterously  claimed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  silver  16-to-l  standard  that  its  consumption  in  the  arts 
or  in  whatever  manner,  however  large,  except  that  of  free  coinage  as 
standard  money,  will  debase  and  not  increase  its  value,  and  that  even 
the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver  is  not  an  equivalent  of  bimetallism. 
Nothing  less  than  the  perpetual  free  coinage  of  silver  until  the  crack 
of  doom,  and  giving  to  the  owners  all  the  difference  between  its 
nominal  and  its  real  value,  with  no  charge  of  seigniorage,  it  is  seriously 
urged,  will  prove  a  wholesome  tonic  and  restore  silver  to  its  former 
prestige  and  standard  value.  According  to  this  hysterical  theory  the 
United  States  may  thus  indefinitely  inflate  our  currency  with  silver 
dollars ;  but,  should  their  coinage  at  our  mints  ever  cease  or  be 
suspended,  the  Treasury  and  our  people  would  find  these  dollars  had 
suddenly  tumbled  from  their  fiat  value  to  that  of  the  paralytic  class  of 
50-cent  dollars. 

The  increase  of  the  annual  silver  product  of  the  world  since  1873 
has  been  very  great,  that  of  the  United  States  alone  being,  in  1894,  in 
coinage  value,  $77,575,757,  or  almost  as  much  as  the  $81,800,000  of 
the  whole  world  in  1873.  Our  present  stock  of  silver  ($624,000,000), 
now  mainly  in  the  Treasury,  and  a  drug  wherever  pushed  as  circula- 
tion, is  excessive  and  far  beyond  any  legitimate  demand.  If,  there- 
fore, it  is  now  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  sustain  our  silver  and  silver 
certificates  on  a  parity  with  gold,  obviously  an  unlimited  increase  of 
such  currency  would  be  perilous. 

If  the  Government  has  been  sadly  overreached  financially  by 
taking  at  a  cost  much  too  dear  from  the  mine  owners  several  hundred 
million  ounces  of  silver,  for  which  its  obligations  were  exchanged,  to 
circulate  as  money,  it  appears  to  have  only  prompted  the  mine  owners, 
after  silver  has  had  a  further  and  profounder  slump,  to  saddle  a  bigger 
job  upon  the  Government  and  people,  and  the  demand  now  made  is 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  all  the  silver  bullion,  domestic 
or  foreign,  which  may  be  brought  to  our  mints.  For  all  this  our 
paper  obligations,  in  the  shape  of  silver  certificates,  are  to  be  ex- 
changed, to  circulate  as  the  chief  part  of  our  paper  money,  and  he 
receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues  at  the  rate  o(  £1  for 
371^  grains  of  silver,  or  at  nearly  twice  the  present  value.  The 
Government  can  never  recoup  its  loss  of  more  than  $150,000,000  OB 
its  recently  acquired  stock  of  silver,  as  that   loss,  Like  the  depreciated 

silver  itself,  came  to  Stay;   but  the  loss  may  he  indefinitely  expanded  it 

the  silver  autocrats  now  succeed  in  their  world-wide  1<>  t>>  I  free-coinaj 
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plot.  In  spite  of  all  past  experience,  we  are  asked  to  stubbornly 
embark  alone  in  the  knight-errantry  of  a  world-bounded  coinage  of 
silver  dollars,  having  the  very  significant  legend  "  In  God  we  Trust " 
prayerfully  stamped  upon  their  face,  but  dollars  only  in  circumfer- 
ence and  number  of  pennyweights,  not  in  real  value,  and  with  the 
honorable  pledge  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  their  parity  with  gold 
carefully,  silently,  and  wholly  omitted.  If  it  was  a  great  crime  in 
the  sixth,  fourteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  for  the  rulers  of  nations 
to  grossly  debase  their  silver  coins  for  their  own  profit  and  to  defraud 
their  subjects  by  injecting  such  coins  into  circulation  as  standard 
money,  a  similar  act  to-day  of  defrauding  the  people  cannot  be  sweet- 
ened by  the  denial  of  any  depreciation  of  the  metal  or  made  innocuous 
by  providing  that  the  profit  of  coining  depreciated  silver  shall  accrue 
to,  and  be  pocketed  wholly  by,  the  owners  of  silver  mines. 

Hamilton  and  Jefferson  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  establishing  the 
ratio  of  our  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  their  labor  then  was  what  it 
would  be  were  they  here  to-day — to  fix  the  ratio  precisely  in  proportion 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold  and  silver.  In  1805,  under  Jefferson's 
Administration,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  wholly  suspended  and 
not  resumed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Jefferson  then  furnished  the 
precedent  for  what  is  now  denounced  as  the  "  demonetization  of  silver," 
''  the  great  crime  of  1873,"'  and  yet  the  learned  and  alert  Senator  from 
Nevada,  Mr.  Stewart,  lias  neither  denounced  the  thirty  years  of  silver 
demonetization  nor  the  great  crime  of  Jefferson  in  1805. 

Even  at  the  present  reduced  value  of  silver  bullion,  its  pursuit  is 
indisputably  more  remunerative  than  that  of  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures, and  this  fact  appears  to  be  conlirmed  by  a  distinguished  Senator 
from  i  the  silver  fertilized  Si  who,  with  pardonable  exultation, 
lias  told  as  that  the  wealth  of  his  people  is  two  dollars  to  one  com- 
pared  with  that  of  the  more  populous  eastern  States  <»f  Massachu- 
and  Pennsylvania;  and  yet  all  the  Senators  from  the  States  now 
enriched  or  pregnanl  with   silver  rigorously  demand  about  100  per 

:it  additional  profit  on  their  silver  bullion,  through  its  coinage  by  the 
G     ernment,  although  that  profit  must  oomeoul  of  the  more  limited 

rnings  of  those  wh  ilth,  after  two  hundred  years  of  hard  labor, 

•  themselves  or  their  anee  only  one  dollar  to  two,  compared 

th  that  in  some  of  th(  OUUg  and  more  wealthy  silver  States. 

We  are  often  sympathetically  informed  by  silver-tongued  orators 
that  Japan  manufactures  numerous  articles-— bicycles  especially — far 

•  per  than  t:  made  in  the  United  S\        and  that  i1  is  the 
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silver  currency  of  the  Oriental  people  which  confers  upon  them  this 
mastery  by  the  cheaper  payment  of  their  wage-earners,  who  are  now 
receiving  less  than  one  third  of  what  is  paid  in  the  United  States,  and 
are  paid  in  silver,  as  they  were  before  its  great  superabundance  had  so 
largely  depreciated  its  value  throughout  the  world.  The  patent  and 
only  remedy  of  the  United  States,  as  we  are  pitifully  told,  is  to  crush 
this  all-conquering  Japanese  competition  by  equalizing  our  exchanges ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  pushing  our  silver  coinage  to  the  front,  leaving  gold 
behind  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  a  premium,  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  supremacy  of  cheap  silver  with  which  to  pay  all  Ameri- 
can wage-earners.  To  thus  equalize  exchanges  would  not  relieve  us 
of  the  competition  unless  it  brought  down  American  wages,  as  would 
be  the  manifest  tendency,  to  the  level  of  wages  in  Japan,  or  brought  up 
Japanese  wages  to  the  level  of  wages  in  America,  For,  beyond  all 
controversy,  wherever  the  silver  standard  of  money  alone  practically 
prevails,  the  lowest  and  poorest  standard  of  wages  prevails.  The  wages 
of  the  progressive  Japanese,  however,  within  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
much  increased,  and  their  workmen  are  likely  to  demand  American 
wages  long  before  Americans  will  stoop  to  accepting  wages  now  current 
in  Japan.  Free  coinage  of  silver  as  a  remedy  against  Japanese  or  any 
cheap  foreign  labor  would  prove  very  much  like  taking  refuge  in  a 
pest-house  to  avoid  the  plague. 

Bimetallism  is  nothing  more  than  two-metallism,  though  sometimes 
industriously  and  artfully  used  to  mean  the  unlimited  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  term  was  first  used  by  Cernuschi,  a  distin- 
guished Frenchman,  soon  after  Germany  and  the  Latin  nations  had  lost 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  silver  money.  When  this  prominent 
leader  of  bimetallism  visited  this  country  some  years  later,  he  was 
invited  by  me  to  a  dinner  party,  and  his  advice  then  was  against  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  without  the  cooperation  of  other  leading  nations, 
as  no  nation  was  competent  alone  to  handle  so  large  a  question.  M. 
Cernuschi  reiterated  that  opinion  several  times  afterward.  If  the  United 
States  start  in  this  desperate  silver  risk  alone,  of  course  wo  shall  be 
defeated,  and  silver  will  be  further  humbled  and  take  a  Lower  position 
in  the  estimation  of  all  commercial  nations. 

Certainly  an  invitation  from  commercial  nations  to  join  in  a  00 
operative  agreement  for  a  larger  money  use  of  silver  would  bo  accepted 
by  a  Republican  Administration,  though  it  would  In1  more  desirable  that 
the  United  States  should  receive  rather  than  offer  the  invitation,  ai 
the  American  production  of  silver  is  so  large  that  any  initiatory  step 
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on  our  part  might  subject  us  to  the  charge  of  being  inspired  by  the 
thrifty  purpose  of  securing  a  better  market  for  our  product.  But, 
were  it  as  certain,  as  some  extreme  silver  advocates  represent,  that  no 
cooperative  agreement  among  leading  nations  for  a  larger  use  of  silver 
can  be  obtained,  that  fact  alone  would  be  a  cogent  and  sufficient  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  decline  to  embark  single-handed  in  an 
experiment  so  reckless  and  so  distrusted  as  to  be  shunned  and  coldly 
rejected  by  the  statesmen  of  every  enlightened  nation. 

Our  southern  States  are  for  the  most  part  far  less  densely  populated 
than  their  sister  States  of  equal  age,  and  the  acreage  of  their  unculti- 
vated land  is  enormously  greater.  The  unused  water  power  of  their 
numerous  rivers,  and  their  inexhaustible  iron  ores  and  coal-fields  would 
seem  to  invite  an  unlimited  expansion  of  diversified  industries  as  well 
as  a  large  increase  of  population.  Their  material  prosperity  and  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  their  estates  in  land  must  be,  for  generations  to 
come,  wholly  based  upon  inspiring  confidence  in  the  owners  of  capital 
and  in  many  people  to  move  there  with  the  view  of  finding  a  safe  and 
conservative  home  for  both  labor  and  property.  Instead  of  this  the 
silver  heresy,  threatening  the  stability  of  all  values,  rages  like  an  epi- 
demic in  the  South,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  advantage 
will  be  derived  by  cheap  money  in  payment  of  cheap  labor,  and  where, 
I  fear,  they  are  about  to  show  their  willingness  to  bid  adieu  to  any 
large  additional  Anglo-Saxon  growth.  Now  the  highest  ambition  of 
all  the  enterprising  people  of  our  new  States  must  be  to  attract  large 
ma  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  citizens  to  their 
Stat'  .  But  will  this  be  accomplished  where  one  industry 
alone  is  made  dominant,  and  where  all  other  occupations,  if  not  deemed 
intn,  arc  held  as  subordinate,  or  where  there  is  the  same  dictator 

in  politics  as  in  business?  Our  southern  States  also  want  to  attract 
pital  to  m.  1 1 ■  1  permanent  investments  within  their  magnifi- 

cent boundaries ;  but,  as  an  attract]  am  to  tempt  either  domestic  or 
foreign  capital  and  labor  to  go  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  build  up  safe 
and  happy  homes,  will  it  be  wise  to  advertise  and  tolerate  qo  other 
financial  Hug  but  the  silvi  idard  at  l'>  to  1? 

If  the  silver  Stal  'it,  tariff  on  Bilver  as  a  m\\r  material  in  which 
they  are  lar  interested,  they  may  feel  sure  that  Republicans  will 
make  do  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  sucb  a  tariff;  but,  if  it  is  only 
;m  attempt  to  unload  the  depreciated  white  metal  upon  the  people  of 
th<  United  Stal  >y  demanding  its  unlimited  coinage  as  the  standard 
money  of  final  redemption,  then  it  must,  be  di  cussed  upon  its  present 
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intrinsic  or  commercial  merits,  and  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  of  gold  must 
now  be  dismissed  as  a  stupendous  fraud  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  an  imputation  upon  their  business  capacity. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  is  treated  by  most  of  its  advocates,  not 
as  a  great  national  question  touching  many  large  commercial  nations, 
and  challenging  all  their  financial  resources,  but  merely  as  a  local 
affair  to  be  exclusively  handled  here  by  bluffing  the  whole  world  with 
a  standing  offer  by  statute  law  to  receive  at  our  mints  and  coin  the 
present  surplus  and  all  the  world's  product  of  silver  which  may  be 
annually  presented.  For  all  this,  with  no  charge  of  seigniorage,  the 
United  States  is  to  exchange  silver  certificates,  to  go  into  circulation 
as  money  at  double  the  value  of  the  silver  received,  and  then  it  is 
claimed,  with  smooth-faced  solemnity,  that  silver  will  at  once  spon- 
taneously jump  up  to  the  same  value  where  it  stood  years  ago  when 
the  annual  product  was  comparatively  small  and  when  its  coinage  had 
not  ceased,  as  it  has  now  ceased  altogether  among  the  largest  commer- 
cial nations.  There  are  some  persons  who  accept  with  reluctance  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible  but  who  eagerly  accept  in  advance  the  miracle 
thus  prophesied  by  stump  orators  concerning  the  resurrection  of  silver 
by  the  magic  wand  of  the  United  States. 

The  attitude  of  William  McKinley  on  the  loudly -heralded  silver 
problem  was  only  questioned  by  partisan  o]3ponents,  or  by  those  who 
feared  his  Kepublican  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  His  friends 
knew  long  ago  that  his  record,  often  repeated,  was  satisfactory,  as  was 
shown  June  25,  1890,  when  he  declared  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that,  "  Whatever  dollars  we  have  must  all  be  equal  dollars,  equal 
in  purchasing  power,  whether  they  be  paper  dollars,  or  gold  dollars,  or 
silver  or  Treasury  notes."  Our  standard  money  has  never  been  Less 
than  that  of  our  own  standard  gold  coins,  and  was  in  no  more  danger 
of  depreciation  from  the  nomination  of  McKinley  than  it  would  have 
been  from  the  nomination  of  any  other  of  the  favorite  sons  of  com- 
peting States.  The  X  rays,  though  handled  by  expert  opponents,  ha\  e 
disclosed  no  unsoundness  in  any  of  them,  as  all,  with  the  Republican 
party,  have  been  pledged,  ever  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  1879,  to  make  every  dollar  of  legal-tender  money  in  circulation, 
whether  metallic  or  paper,  as  good  as  gold.  Unlike  some. Democratic 
candidates,  a  Kepublican  will  not  accept  a  nomination  and  then  re- 
pudiate the  platform. 

The  lone  silver-keyed  Republican  delegates  at  St.  Louis,  having 
their  foretope  erect  and  bristling  with  their  preordained  bolting  crisis, 
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became  polemical,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  and  waged  war  against 
nine  tenths  of  their  previous  associates,  because  the  latter  would  not 
alone  consent  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  At 
no  time  has  the  Eepublican  party  ever  favored  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  without  the  cooperation  of  other  leading  nations,  and  the  party 
stands  fast  there  to-day,  neither  more  nor  less,  but  maintaining  all  the 
time  practical  bimetallism,  with  more  of  silver  coins  in  circulation  on 
a  parity  with  gold,  as  a  part  of  our  currency,  than  any  other  commer- 
cial nation.  The  bolters  doubtless  expected  in  a  new  political  world 
to  be  embraced  and  veneered  with  greater  honor  at  the  Iroquois  wig- 
wam of  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  But  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  sad  fate  of  such  eminent  and  con- 
spicuous Eepublican  deserters  as  Trumbull,  Doolittle,  Schurz,  and 
Cur  tin,  who,  though  at  first  profusely  flattered  and  lightly  fed  with 
small  sugar  plums,  were  statesmen  soon  out  of  any  job,  save  that  of 
periodically  bespattering  and  defaming  the  abandoned  party  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  chief  distinction.  Of  course  there  is 
pathos  in  "  old  men's  tears  for  their  own  declensions,"  but  it  was 
unfortunate,  just  at  the  time  when  these  later  veterans  were  on  tip- 
toe to  woo  favor  from  a  Democratic  National  Convention,  to  blubber 
it  out  that  their  hearts  had  long  had  lodgings  elsewhere.  It  was  not 
an  inviting  attraction  to  Democratic  fraternity,  although  a  nomination 
may  sometimes  1"'  more  easily  won  than  an  election.  The  experience 
of  Democrats  makes  them  reluctant  lovers  of,  or  voters  for,  those 
wl  hearts  have  bad  lodgings  elsewhere,  and  Jacksonian  sound- 
m<  Democri         re  really  nol  apt  to  suddenly  swear  eternal  friend- 

ship to  political  philistine 

It  has  been  said  that  u  Anarcharsis  criticised  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  because  the  Athenians  had  wise  men  to  debate  and  tools  to 
decid  But  no  such  commentary  ever  has  been  or  will  be  made 
upon  the  United  States,  where  universal  education  Is  broadly  estab- 
lished, and  where,  after  an  experience  of  a  century,  bo  few  greal  polit- 
ical questions  have  been  wrongly  decided  by  universal  suffrage  A 
majority  of  our  citizens,  with  all  the  common  sense  of  their  Anglo- 
practically  understand  enough  of  political  economy  to 
know  quit  quickly,  and  as  profoundly,  as  some  learned  professor, 
whether  free  trade  or  protection  brings  forth  the  large  I  measure  of 

prosperity    for   tin  it    and    industrious  American    people.      Sink    or 

im,  our  own  plain  people  are  ever  more  In  touch  with  the  conditions 

of  the  public  welfare  which  confront  them  th;in  with  dogmatic  thcfies. 
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Few  or  none  can  doubt  that  the  Kepublican  party  will  give  the 
country,  as  its  great  cardinal  measure,  a  sound  protective  tariff  that 
will  furnish  adequate  revenue,  preserve  a  good  share  of  the  American 
market  for  Americans,  and  will  not  be  wildly  yoked  to  a  lame  and 
vacillating  silver  legal-tender  dollar  when  worth  no  more  than  fifty  Bung- 
town  coppers.  It  is  true  that  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  we  only 
had  a  paper  currency,  and  that  wofully  depreciated  by  the  protracted 
contest ;  but  our  protective  tariff  upon  foreign  imports  was  then  col- 
lected wholly  in  gold,  and  this  kept  all  home  industries  humming  with 
prosperity.  The  greater  portion  of  those  in  the  United  States  who 
claim  to  be  bimetallists,  in  the  sense  of  maintaining  a  currency  of  both 
gold  and  silver  coins,  knock  out  the  underpinning  on  which  their  claim 
rests  by  daily  clapperclawing  and  swearing  at  all  measures  of  protec- 
tion suggested  against  silver  monometallism,  or  against  measures 
known  to  be  indispensable  for  the  procurement,  retention,  and  circula- 
tion of  any  gold  as  money.  They  scout  the  idea  of  obtaining  gold  by 
duties  on  imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  and  to  borrow  it  on  bonds 
afflicts  them  with  incurable  madness.  Their  imbecile  promise  of  a 
circulation  of  both  gold  and  silver  coins  on  a  parity,  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1,  is  as  worthless  as  would  be  their  promise  to  supply  a  world-wide 
demand  for  both  geese  and  ostrich  feathers  while  declining  to  maintain 
ostriches  or  anything  beyond  one  great  goose.  The  insincerity  of  these 
one-legged  bimetallists  is  quite  as  palpable  as  loud  professions  of  stal- 
wart faith  paraded  without  works.  A  McKinley  Administration  at 
Washington  will  open  new  books.  The  public  expenditures  will  not 
be  suffered  to  exceed  the  public  income  at  the  rate  of  twenty  million 
dollars  per  annum,  nor  will  an  increase  of  the  public  debt  in  time  of 
peace  be  regarded  as  anything  less  than  a  blunder. 

American  wage-earners  alone  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  wide- 
awake to  determine  rightly  the  pending  financial  problems,  and  there 
are  none  of  these  in  any  branch  of  industry  who  will  be  so  dull  as  not 
to  detect  and  expose  the  epidemical  delusion  of  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
silver  when  strutting  as  a  dollar.  The  theory  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution— trust  in  the  people — will  not  be,  as  it  never  has  been,  impeached, 
and  the  public  credit  will  be  heroically  sustained,  though  assailed  by  a 
minority  formidable  by  its  proposal  to  establish  a  cheap  foreign  silver 
standard  of  money  on  the  ruins  of  wrecked  and  discarded  gold,  and 
dangerous  by  the  extent  of  the  selfish  legions  summoned  or  impressed 
for  its  support. 

J  l  Sl'lN     S.     MoKKU  I 


BLUNDERS    OF    A    DEMOCRATIC    ADMINISTRATION: 

THE   REMEDY. 

The  subject  which  The  Forum  asks  me  to  discuss  has  the 
advantage  of  definiteness  of  time.  It  leads  back  to  and  forbids  our 
going  back  of  June  21,  1892,  when  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  party  met  in  Chicago ;  and  it  extends  to  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  party,  called  to  meet  in  Chicago,  July 
7,  1896.  The  first  important  event  of  this  four-year  period  was  the 
adoption  of  a  platform.  A  platform  is  a  chart,  by  which  the  party 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  legislation  and  administration  of  public  affairs 
solemnly  agrees  to  be  guided.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  June,  1892,  were : — 

1.  The  substitution  of  free  trade  for  protection. 

2.  The  substitution  of  State  banks  for  National  banks. 

3.  A  coinage  declaration  which  could  be  interpreted  as  for  all-gold 
or  all-silver,  according  as  the  political  exigencies  or  expediencies  of  a 
locality  or  section  might  suggest 

It  was  well-known  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  thoroughly 
and  heartily  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  protection.  His  defeat  in  1888 
was  quil  nerally  attributed,  both  in  his  party  and  out  of  it,  to  his 
Annual  M  President,  in   1887,  which,  departing  from  the 

nana]  custom  of  discussing  the  various  affairs  of  the  nation,  was  an 
elaborate  argument  against  the  protection  of  American  industries,  and 
in  favor  of  iv<-<-  trade.  This  was  not  a  new  doctrine,  nor  was  there 
rthing  fresh  or  original  in  the  argument  itself;  but  there  was  a 
boldness  about  it  which  fully  justified  the  claim  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Eis  defeat  in  L888  did  not,  in 
l-!*jj.  dismay  him  or  discourage  his  party.  In  L884,  it  had  been  said 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  by  one  of  his  admirers,  "  We  Love  him  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made",  —referring  to  a  factional  quarrel  in  his  own 
ite.     But,  in   L892,  the  National  Convention  of  his  party  said  the 

ie  thing  of  him,  but  with  special  reference  t<>  the  well-known  pro- 
•    'i vi-  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

There  iraa  considerable  controversy  in  the  National  Democratic 
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Convention  of  1892  over  the  phraseology  of  the  tariff  plank  of  the 
platform.  However,  the  objeet  common  to  all  seemed  to  be  to  make 
the  declaration  on  that  point  perfectly  distinct  and  unmistakable.  A 
previous  National  Democratic  Convention — that  of  1848 — had  pointed 
to  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  declared  it,  in  so  many  words,  to  be  a  triumph 
for  free  trade,  and  gloried  in  it ;  but  even  that  convention  did  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  a  tariff  for  protection  was  unconstitu- 
tional, as  did  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1892.  The  two 
parties  were  never  so  thoroughly  committed  as  they  were  then,  and  as 
they  are  to-day,  to  their  respective  doctrines  on  the  tariff  question. 

The  McKinley  Act  of  1890  was  framed  on  protective  lines  with  a 
consistency  unknown  to  any  previous  legislation  on  this  subject.  Its 
relegation  of  sugar  and  many  other  imports  to  the  free  list,  and  its  in- 
auguration of  the  attempt  (since  proved  to  be  a  great  success)  to  estab- 
lish the  tin  industry,  were  in  full  accord  with  the  general  character  of 
the  Act.  Thus  both  parties  went  into  the  campaign  of  1892  true  to  the 
logic  of  their  respective  positions  on  the  then  great  question  of  the  day. 
Of  course,  both  could  not  be  right.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  both 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  honestly  believed  that  it  was  for  the  best 
interests  of  this  country  that  the  McKinley  Act  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  tariff  readjusted  on  the  lines  of  "  for  revenue  only."  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  party  or  its  candidates  should  deliberately  set  to 
work  to  wreck  the  industries  of  the  country  ;  but  that  such  was  the 
effect  is  one  of  the  facts  which  admit  of  no  discussion. 

Jefferson  Davis  and  his  supporters  of  1861  committed  a  crime. 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  in  1892  committed  a  blunder.  That 
blunder — or,  to  be  more  exact,  that  one  of  the  three  which  we  are  now 
considering, — began  to  bear  fruit  so  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Democratic  party  had  not  only  elected  a  President,  as  in  1884,  but  also 
had  control,  as  it  did  not  have  in  1884  and  never  before  since  the  war, 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  If  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  elected,  and  had 
there  been  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  alone,  or  a  Demo- 
cratic Senate  alone,  there  would  have  been  no  uneasiness  throughout  the 
country.  The  country  generally  had  no  solicitude  about  Mr.  Cleveland 
as  a  strictly  administrative  officer.  As  lie  and  his  party  were  unable, 
during  his  first  term  as  President,  to  substitute  for  the  tariff  of  Is 
either  the  "Horizontal  Bill"  of  Mr.  Morrison  or  the  Mills  Bill,  so  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  disturb  the  McKinley  Aet  had  either 
branch  of  Congress  remained  Republican.  And,  as  a  matter  of  faet,  the 
capture  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Democratic  party  was  not  only 
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a  surprise  but  an  afterthought  as  well.  With  the  machinery  of  legis- 
lation under  Democratic  control,  the  country  expected,  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  new  tariff  act  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Democratic  platform  of  1892.  This  expectation  was  realized,  not 
certainly  as  fully  as  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  majority  of  his  party  had 
desired ;  but  fully  enough  to  produce,  in  its  actual  operations,  the 
evil  effects  predicted  by  the  Republicans  during  the  campaign  of  the 
previous  year. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  exhaustively  the  effects  of  the 
reversal  of  this  tariff  policy ;  some  of  its  general  results  only  may  be 
alluded  to. 

One  of  its  marked  effects  has  been  to  increase  the  goods  and 
merchandise  imported  from  abroad,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  decrease 
the  quantity  produced  here  and  exported  to  foreign  countries.  To 
state  this  in  another  way :  we  have  bought  more  and  sold  less.  The 
figures  showing  this  are  readily  obtainable,  and  present  a  striking 
refutation  of  the  propriety  of  abandoning  protection.  For  ex- 
ample :  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  we  imported  $93,000,- 
000  worth  more  of  foreign  goods  than  we  did  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1894.  Oar  import  account  leaped  in  that  one  year  from  $275,000,000 
t<  i  .' "  N  ».<  N  N '.  This  immense  balance  of  $93,000,000  would  not  have 
been  so  significant  had  our  exports  of  domestic  products  increased  in 
like  proportion.  But  they  did  not  On  the  contrary,  they  decreased 
almost  as  much  as  our  imports  increased  We  exported  of  agricul- 
tural products  alone  ,<7~>,( )()(),( )0<)  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  In 
L894  v  inder  tin-  full  operation  of  the  Gorman- Wilson  tariff, 

which  was  the  first  legislative  revenue  act  under  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, and   which  turn..!  the  tide. I'  pro  into  a  fiood  of  adversity. 

It.  does  not  require  a  vttsi  deal  of  deep  thinking  to  figure  that,  if  one 

•  pay  out  $98,000,000  more  tor  foreign  products  than  we  paid 

out  the  previous  year,  and  during  the  same  period  receive  $76,000,000 

for  what  we  hn        Id  abroad,  we  tnusl  be  out  of  money  on  that 

mt  by  the  amount  of  these  two  iten        Taking  our  imports  and 

ricultural  exports  alone,  we  change  our  balance  to  the  wrong 

le  of  the  li         to  lie-  amount  <>f  sin -,000.000.     Money  has  by  this 

policy  been  Benl  out  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  in 

other  directions  chargeable  t.-  its  disti       account     No  country  can 

prosper  which  bun  mdle  at  both  end  . 

The  Demo  party  and  Administration  proclaimed  the  doctrine 

of        riff  "  f<>r  revenue  only,"  and  finally  p        1  ■■'  tariff  ad  which  has 
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not  yielded  a  sufficient  revenue  by  many  millions.  The  Eepublican 
party  has  not  only  maintained  a  consistent  policy  of  protection  toward 
all  the  varied  industries  of  the  United  States  ;  but  it  has  proved,  by 
the  actual  operation  of  that  policy,  intelligently  applied,  that  it  is  the 
true  policy  of  the  Kepublic. 

The  second  feature  of  the  National  Democratic  platform  of  1892 — 
the  substitution  of  State  banks  for  National  banks — was  discussed 
quite  freely  during  that  campaign  by  the  Kepublicans,  who  tried  by  all 
legitimate  means  to  draw  out  their  opponents  on  this  subject,  but  with 
very  little  success.  Nor  did  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  letter  of  acceptance 
say  anything  definite  about  it.  The  plank  itself,  which  was  quite 
definite,  was  as  follows  : — 

"We  recommend  that  the  prohibitory  ten-per-cent  tax  on  State  Bank  issues 
be  repealed." 

Numerous  bills  had,  prior  to  that  time,  been  introduced  in  Congress 
for  such  repeal,  but  they  had  never  reached  any  definite  vote.  No 
bill  of  that  kind  ever  had  the  slightest  chance  of  passing  either  branch 
of  Congress.  However,  early  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Carlisle,  made  a  recommendation  to 
Congress,  which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  this  :  If  the 
free-silver  people  of  the  South  will  cease  their  demand  for  free  silver, 
the  Administration  will  help  them  to  restore  the  State  banking  system, 
under  certain  governmental  restrictions. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  much  of  the  free-silver  sentiment  of  the 
South — and  perhaps  of  the  West,  except  in  strictly  mining  States — 
is  directly  due  to  an  eagerness  to  increase  the  volume  of  money,  silver 
or  paper.  But  it  was  very  soon  evident  that  this  suggestion  of  Secre- 
tary Carlisle's  was  not  favorably  received ;  in  fact  it  was  speedily 
dropped,  and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  Judging  from  the  indica- 
tions on  the  eve  of  the  assembling  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1896,  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  that  particular  plank  of  the 
platform  of  1892  ;  at  least,  there  is  no  discussion  which  would  suggest 
anything  of  that  kind  ; — nor,  for  that  matter,  was  there  any  in  L892, 
It  came  into  the  platform  as  noiselessly  as  the  gliding  of  a  serpent.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say,  that  that  blunder,  egregious  as  it  was,  proved  harm- 
less. Had  it  actually  been  carried  out,  the  effecl  would  have  been 
appalling,  as  every  thoughtful  person  must  know  who  can  recall  the 
effect  of  the  ''wild-cat"  money,  which  was  due  to  the  blunder  oi  the 
same  party   made   long  before    the  war  for    the    Union,   and    which 
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survived  until  it  was  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  by  that  Kepublican 
"prohibitory  ten-per-cent  tax." 

The  third  blunder  of  Democracy,  which,  as  the  modern  phrase 
goes,  was  a  "  straddle,"  has  served  to  breed  bitter  discord  within  the 
party  itself.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  it  was  thought  at  the 
time  to  be  very  sagacious.  Hardly,  however,  had  the  party  "  come 
into  its  kingdom,"  when  a  factional  animosity  sprang  up,  which,  in  its 
virulence,  recalled  the  famous  faction  fights  during  the  Buchanan 
Administration.  No  sooner  had  the  distribution  of  national  patronage 
in  its  early  stages  been  accomplished  than  this  internal  struggle  in  the 
Democratic  party  began  ;  and  it  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
intense  ever  since.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  that  "  straddle  "  now  think  it  was  a  wis©  political  mea- 
sure. In  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  it  has  already  been 
written  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  blunders.  Almost  from  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  down  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  the  Democratic  party  was,  on  this 
question,  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  "a  house  divided  against  itself." 
But  that  blunder,  while  similar  to  the  second  one,  produced  no  legisla- 
tion ;  unlike  that  one,  it  provoked  an  agitation  which  added  incalcu- 
lably to  the  distress  of  the  country.  The  spectacle  presented  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  entire  financial  world.  All  Europe,  as  well  as  our 
own  country,  saw  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  hand-to-hand 
battle  with  a  large  majority  of  the  party  which  elected  him  to  prevent 
the  debasement  of  our  money.  In  this  contesl  of  the  coins,  the  Re- 
publican party  1 1 ri  <  I  to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  was  upon  the  Republi- 
•i  party,  supported  by  a  small  contingent  of  Democrats  from  the 
aboard  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  thai  devolved  the  responsibility 

of   maintaining    the    present  gold   slandanl.      Souud    money  triumphed 

over  Democracy.     It  is  true  that  in  this  great  struggle  the  Democratic 

majority  bad  the  alliance  of  the  few  Populists  in  Congress  and  a  very 

iall  number  of  Republicans,  mostly  from  States  directly  interested 

in  silver  as  a  product    The  great  body  of  die  silver  faction,  however, 

was  drawn  directly  from  the  Democratic  party;  and  it  requires  no  gift 

of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  if  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 

tli--  ratio  of  L6  to  1  Bhould  triumph  this  year  at  the  polls,  with  its 

too  appalling  to  contemplate,  the  responsibility  therefor 

the  Democratic  party. 

But  the  great  blunders  foreshadowed  in  the  platform  on  whioh 

Mr.  I        land  lected  in  L892  '1"  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
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list  of  the  blunders  of  the  Democratic  party  and  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration, Indeed,  the  very  first  blander,  in  point  of  time,  was  not 
in  any  way  suggested  by  the  party  platform;  and  it  is  only  just  to  the 
Democratic  party  to  state  that  the  responsibility  for  it  is  purely  per- 
sonal. For  reasons  of  his  own,  without  party  consultation,  and  througli 
the  agency  of  "Paramount"  Blount,  Mr.  Cleveland  saw  fit  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  Queen  Liliuokalani.  The  United  States  flag, 
raised  by  a  liberty -loving  American  was  ordered  to  be  hauled  down  by 
Mr.  Cleveland's  commissioner.  The  disgraceful  spectacle  was  seen  by 
the  civilized  world  of  a  representative,  moral,  humane,  progressive, 
Eepublican  Government  seeking  to  reestablish  a  monarch,  whose  con- 
duct had  been  so  notorious  as  to  forfeit  her  rights  to  the  throne,  and 
had  compelled  an  outraged  people  to  depose  her.  There  was  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  inaugura- 
tion, a  treaty  of  annexation,  negotiated  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Hawaiian  Kepublic.  Almost  the  first  official  act  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  to  recall  this  treaty.  This  course  did  not  of  itself 
excite  public  apprehension,  or  call  for  criticism.  It  was  felt  at  the 
time  that,  while  it  might  have  been  more  expedient  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
to  allow  the  negotiations,  then  nearly  completed,  to  proceed  without 
the  assumption  of  the  responsibility  on  his  part,  yet,  if  he  desired  to  ex- 
amine its  provisions  more  carefully,  it  was  his  privilege  to  do  so.  His 
real  object  was  not  suspected  until  later.  For  nearly  a  year  there  was 
more  or  less  public  fear,  bordering  on  certainty,  that  it  was  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's purpose  to  restore  to  power  a  corrupt  monarchy,  and  by  so 
doing  forcibly  to  destroy  a  constitutional  government  modelled  upon 
our  own.  Happily  this  blunder,  which  would  have  been  nothing- 
short  of  a  crime,  was  prevented,  although  Secretary  Gresham  reported, 
November  10,  1893,  directly  in  favor  of  restoring  the  fallen  monarchy. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  Hawaiian  policy  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  for,  instead  of  aiding  and  protecting 
Hawaii  and  its  Republican  constitution,  he  proposed  to  abandon  both  to 
the  evils  of  the  notorious  representative  of  a  debased  monarchy.  The 
doctrine  of  protection  held  by  the  Republican  party  extends  to  the 
industries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
with  respect  to  the  struggles  of  its  peoples  for  self-government  That 
is  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  win  eh  the  Republi- 
can party  has  always  been  true,  and  which  the  President,  in  that 
instance,  violate- 1.  We  protect  our  territorial  autonomy  by  decreeing 
that  no  European  power  shall  extend  its  sovereignty  on  Americas  soil. 
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If  ever  it  happens  that  the  era  of  oppression  and  bloodshed  shall 
cease  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  United  States  shall  possess,  either  peace- 
ably or  otherwise,  that  rich  gem  of  the  West  Indies  which  pays  its  mil- 
lions annually  in  tribute  to  Spain,  it  will  be  because  we  are  bound  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  by  Ocean  and  Gulf  wherever 
those  interests  develop  themselves.  We  absorbed  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory, Florida,  and  California  to  prevent  their  occupation  by  other 
nations,  and  thus  build  up  our  defences  and  protect  ourselves. 
Slavery  was  abolished,  and  the  civil  war  was  fought,  not  for  con- 
quest, but  in  defence  of  the  Great  Eepublic  of  the  United  States  in 
its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

The  Republican  party  believes  in  protection,  because  it  brings  to 
and  secures  to  the  common  people  larger  prosperity  and  increased  happi- 
ness. Under  that  policy  we  have  grown  rich  and  powerful,  and  have 
become  the  most  prosperous  people  on  earth. 

The  present  Chief  Executive,  more  notably  probably  than  any 
other  President  this  country  has  ever  known,  has  been  consistently  op- 

•  1  to  the  idea  of  a  protective  tariff.  Hence  it  is  that  the  question 
of  protection  has  for  the  past  two  campaigns  been  more  generally  and 
thoroughly  discussed  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Such  discus- 
sion, with  the  object-lesson  in  view  which  the  people  have  so  severely 
paid  for  in  the  panic  which  followed  the  accession  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  his  party  t<>  power,  and  the  hard  times  and  distress  which  have 
atinned  ever  since,  have,  to  a  large  extent,  settled  the  tariff  question. 
We  .-hall  hear  no  more  denunciation  in  National  Democratic  platforms 
of  a  protective  tariff  as  "  unconstitutional/1  a  '*  robbery,"  and  so  <>n. 

if  President  Cleveland,  as  the  trustee  of  a  high  estate,  were  to  be 
tiled  upon  t<>  give  an  accounl  of  bis  stewardship  and  that  of  his  associ- 
ates during  the  past  tin.'-  .vh;ii  could  he  truthfully  report?     He 
mly  would  I)--  compelled  to  sav  that,  he  found  that  the  business  of 
th<                   had    been   excellent  during   the  administration   of   bis 
predt         .r,  Presidenl  Harrison;  that  Mr.  Barrisonhad  paid  out  of  the 

venm-  of  tin    G  uinenl  about  S^hmhhmm)  upon   the  public  debt 

during  his  four-ji  induct  of  affairs,  and  bad,  upon  retiring,  left 

in  the  [Jnited  !  'i '■■  a  lai        orplus  of  cash,  in  addition  to 

$100,000,000  of  gold  i  Mr.  Cleveland   would  be  compelled 

er  farther,   that  the   tariff   law  of    l^(.«>,   popularly   known 

M<  Km!*  v  A'-1,  bad         tlj  aided  in  producing  prosperity  in 

.•ill  branches  of  indt        and  commerce  in  the  United  States,  and  in 

t   idy  work  and  to  the  American  laborer.    In  jus- 
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tice  to  truth,  however,  he  would  feel  compelled  to  say  that  our  large 
prosperity  in  America  had  materially  interfered  with  our  friends  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  He  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  our 
tariff  act  of  1890  had  brought  serious  injury  to  the  trade  of  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  and  Liverpool.  But  he  would  be  so  impressed  by  his 
fixed  notion  against  a  tariff  law  framed  on  protection  lines  that  he 
would  not  willingly  consent  that  such  law  should  remain  upon  our 
statute  books. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  if  asked  what  he  had  done  to  change  this  condition, 
would  have  to  reply  that  he  had  urged  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  return  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  or  a  tariff  for 
"  revenue  only,"  and  that  this  had  been  done  in  part,  though  not  in  a 
manner  nor  to  an  extent  that  was  satisfactory  to  him ;  but  that  it  was 
the  best  [or  the  worst  ?  ]  that  could  be  done.  He  would  have  to  con- 
fess that  the  United  States  Treasury  had  been  empty  since  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  line  of  his  theories  and  the  Administration  following  that 
legislation.  He  could  not  say  that  our  people  had  done  so  much  or  so 
profitable  business  as  when  Mr.  Harrison  was  President.  And  he 
would  in  truth  have  to  state  that,  to  meet  the  changed  conditions,  his 
Administration  had  found  it  desirale  to  float  a  few  hundred  millions 
of  bonds,  which  he  had  arranged  might  be  sold  for  gold  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  result  of  this  new  bond  issue,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  say,  had  been  that  the  national  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
had  increased  more  than  two  hundred  millions.  Mr.  Cleveland  would, 
no  doubt,  admit  that  he  had  consented  to  award  suitable  commissions 
to  the  patriotic  men  who  had  saved  the  United  States  Treasury  from 
bankruptcy — such  commissions  not  having  amounted  to  more,  perhaps, 
than  $10,000,000.  It  is  likely  that  the  same  persons  would  again  aid 
Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration  upon  similar  easy  terms  in  maintain- 
ing the  national  credit. 

I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  services  of  Governor  McKinley,  both  as  a  public  official  and  as  a 
private  citizen.  Without  pretending  to  express  more  than  my  own  per- 
sonal views  regarding  his  thorough  training  in  Congress,  his  experience 
as  a  national  legislator,  his  familiarity  with  the  leading  questions  of 
the  day,  and  his  notably  winning  personality,  I  have  great  faith  that. 
as  the  Chief  Executive,  he  will  prow  himself  to  be  eminently  worthy 
and  well  qualified  to  discharge  his  onerous  duties. 

Governor  McKinley,  if  elected  President,— and  I  confidently  believe 
he  will  be, — should  be  cordially  supported  by  a  Congress  committed 
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to  a  protective  policy  and  in  favor  of  sound  money.  Under  such 
auspices  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  speedy  and  substantial  revival 
of  the  general  business  of  the  country.  Trade  and  commerce  would 
at  once  recuperate.  Even  the  Eepublican  National  nomination  at 
St.  Louis  has  already  been  in  a  measure  productive  of  the  restoration 
of  public  confidence  in  several  sections  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  when  our  national  industrial  conditions  are 
reestablished,  we  shall  go  forward  without  interruption  or  change  in 
any  material  respect  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  more  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  have  grown  into  the  idea  of  government  by  discussion.  Con- 
stitutional government  is  the  outgrowth  of  thought  and  discussion. 
Our  country  has  furnished  the  ideal  habitat  for  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Republicanism.  The  first  trial  of  Eepublican  government 
was  made  here  in  1776.  Its  continuance  until  1789  was  tentative  and 
experimental.  The  Confederation  was  but  a  trial.  A  better  system 
was  needed,  and  was  soon  established,  by  the  framing  of  the  National 
Constitution, — the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  patriotism,  our  guide  in 
all  trials  and  struggles  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  the  sure  haven 
of  shelter  and  safety  in  every  storm,  and  certain  defence  in  every 
danger. 

Fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  to  liberty,  to  the  national  honor,  to 
hoDest  money,  to  the  great  doctrine  of  protection — union,  liberty, 
national  honor,  home  industry,  a  circulating  medium  for  all  the 
people,  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world, — these  are  the  watchwords  of 
the  Republicans,  the  embodiment  of  the  party's  faith,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  our  national  growth  and  prosperity.  The  struggle  for  the 
i  ion  and  liberty  has  passed  into  history.  Our  national  honor  has 
been  painfully  involved  and  [rightfully  jeopardized  during  the  present 
Administration.  Home  industry  lias  ben  paralyzed!  idleness  en- 
forced, and  the  Treasury  bankrupted  by  the  folly  of  misguided 
Demo  the  party  last  came  into  power.     The  remedy  lies  in 

the  people  again  entrusting  the  conduct  <»f  affairs  to  the  control  of  the 
Republican  party,  upon  a  platform  of  sound  money  and  reasonable 
protection  to  American  industries  and  labor,— when  prosperity  will 

'  urn. 

S.    M.    CULLOM. 
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The  national  political  campaign  which  is  about  to  open  will  be 
unique  in  the  history  of  party  contests,  and  will  differ  essentially  from 
any  of  the  campaigns  which  have  been  participated  in  by  the  present 
generation.  Heretofore  voters  have  acted  with  a  particular  party 
because  they  have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  particular 
political  faith  which  it  professes,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
it  their  allegiance,  and  have  been  actuated  largely  by  their  pride  in 
securing  a  party  triumph.  Or,  where  there  have  been  great  national 
patriotic  questions  confronting  the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
war,  a  domestic  insurrection,  or  an  effort  to  destroy  the  institution  of 
slavery,  the  people  have  been  led  to  act  with  the  party  which  seemed 
to  be  manifesting  the  most  patriotic  spirit. 

But  the  case  is  different  now.  At  present  there  are  no  great  ques- 
tions of  emotional  patriotism  at  issue,  and  the  people  will  vote  with 
the  party  which  they  believe  will  confer  the  greatest  benefits  upon 
their  own  material  interests.  It  will  be  essentially  a  business  cam- 
paign. Americans,  with  the  experiences  they  have  gone  through 
recently,  are  not  likely  to  be  deceived  by  the  illogical  and  pernicious 
reasoning  of  demagogues  whose  only  chance  of  success  is  to  play 
upon  popular  ignorance.  The  great  majority  of  the  voters  will  enter 
the  contest  with  the  object  of  redeeming  the  nation  from  the  humili- 
ating condition  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  by  the  lack  of  states- 
manship which  has  been  manifested  in  the  national  councils  during 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  Four  years  ago  our  credit  was  above 
reproach,  our  factories  were  running  full  time,  nearly  all  our  wage- 
earners  had  employment,  wages  were  remunerative,  farm  prod  nets 
brought  good  prices ;  and  the  country  could  pride  itself  upon  a 
firm  foreign  policy,  conducted  by  statesmen  who  could  not  be  over- 
reached by  the  trained  diplomatists  of  Europe.  A  sense  of  peace, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  almost  without  parallel  in  American  history 
pervaded  the  land.  It  seemed  like  the  realization  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  protectionists  in  the  llrury  Clay  oampaign,  "Two  dollars 
a  day  and  roast  beef." 
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But  the  masses  of  the  people  have  now  waked  "up  to  the  fact  that 
four  years  ago  they  followed  blind  guides.  They  were  led  astray  by 
false  signals  which  were  as  fatal  as  the  wreckers'  lights  hoisted  on  a 
storm-beaten  coast  to  lure  innocent  mariners  to  certain  destruction. 
The  promises  given  them  by  irresponsible  politicians  were  made  to  the 
ear  only  to  be  broken  to  the  hope.  Panic  has  followed  prosperity ; 
the  nation  has  been  changed  from  a  debt-paying  to  a  debt-making 
country ;  64  per  cent  of  our  skilled  mechanics,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment ;  calamity  has  rested 
upon  the  land  until  patience  has  been  exhausted,  courage  has  failed, 
and  the  financial  and  industrial  elements  despair  of  relief,  unless  it 
come  from  a  radical  change  in  our  national  policy  to  be  brought 
about  by  an  Administration  opposite  in  character  to  that  under  which 
the  present  burdens  have  been  accumulating  until  they  are  intolerable. 

Popular  feeling  has  become  intensified  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a 
change  in  the  Executive  department  of  the  Government  can  be  effected 
only  once  in  four  years.  In  this  respect  our  Government  differs  widely 
from  the  republics  and  limited  monarchies  of  Europe.  With  them  a 
complete  change  in  the  ministry  can  be  brought  about  at  any  time  by  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legislative 
body.  In  this  country,  no  matter  to  what  extent  the  Administration 
opposes  the  popular  sentiment,  there  is  no  means  of  effecting  a  change 
in  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government  before  legal  expiry  of 
time  except  by  the  one  extreme  and  unusual  measure  of  the  removal 
of  the  President  by  imp-  achment  The  people,  therefore,  fully  realize 
that  their  votes  now  are  going  to  decide  future  methods  of  national 
policy  which  will  have  an  immensely  important  bearing  upon  their 
business  interests  during  the  entire  four  years  which  are  to  follow. 

The.  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  arc  fully  aware  that  the  highest 
imenl  <»f  statesmanship  is  to  afford  the  people  the  means  of  em- 
ployment    When  this  is  accomplished  all  other  benefits  follow:  there 
are  then  ample  sources  of  revenue,  the  wealth  of  the  country  steadily 
i r i '  public  credit  is  beyond  attack-,  the  people  are  happy 

ntented,  the  ma        are  not  brooding  over  their  misfortunes, 
and  th<  a  reign  of  prosperity  which  is  always  the  best  cure  for 

financial  heresies  and  Utopian  schemes  born  of  suffering  and  discon- 
tent Idleness  c  a  more  trouble  in  this  country  than  any  other 
evil:  for  here  labor  ia  dignified  and  occupation  is  a  badge  of  manhood, 

while  idleness  breeds  diseontent  and  degrades  the   individual  even   in 

hi         .  estimation.     WTien  one  inquires  into  a  man's  status  in  A.mer- 
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ica  one  does  not  ask  ivho  he  is,  but  ivhat  he  is.  The  very  question 
presupposes  that  he,  as  an  American  citizen,  performs  labor,  whether 
it  be  with  the  hand  or  with  the  brain.  Ilere  we  want  no  drones  in  the 
hive,  for  Americans  recognize  that  all  wealth  is  the  product  of  toil,  that 
civilization  itself  is  the  crown  of  labor,  that  happiness  comes  solely 
from  work,  and  that  only  the  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

The  Republican  party  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  voters  in 
this  campaign  by  its  adoption  of  a  platform  which  aims  to  increase  the 
means  of  employment.  It  does  not  propose  to  intensify  the  paternal 
character  of  the  Government,  or  to  project  public  works  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  labor  and  converting  the  country  into  an  elee- 
mosynary institution ;  but  it  aims  to  carry  out  a  national  policy 
founded  upon  many  years  of  experience, — a  policy  which  will  increase 
the  means  of  helping  the  people  to  help  themselves.  The  Republican 
party  proposes  to  enact  a  tariff  law  which  will  not  only  secure  the 
great  desideratum  of  sufficient  revenue  to  the  Government,  but  will 
afford  ample  protection  to  American  industries  and  prevent  an  attempt 
to  subject  our  wage-earners  to  disastrous  competition  with  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe.  In  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of 
our  people,  by  securing  for  them  steady  employment  and  fair  wages, 
an  ample  home  market  will  be  secured  for  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  factory.  By  reenacting  reciprocity  measures  it  is  believed  that 
trade  with  other  nations  will  be  so  stimulated  that  our  foreign  market 
will  also  be  largely  increased. 

The  great  masses  of  the  people  have  been  studying  these  economic 
questions  more  intelligently  than  ever  before,  and  have  in  most  cases 
reached  a  practical  understanding  of  them.  When  told  that  under 
free  trade  they  can  purchase  some  articles  of  consumption  cheaper,  the 
prompt  answer  is  that  it  matters  very  little  how  cheap  an  article  may 
be  if  they  cannot  find  work  to  make  any  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase it  at  any  price.  If  they  are  told  that  the  financial  question  is  the 
most  important,  they  will  reply  that  they  want,  of  course,  a  dollar  of 
the  highest  value  possible,  but  that  their  first  object  is  to  get  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  earn  a  dollar,  and  they  will  take  their  chances  as  to  its  value 
if  they  can  once  get  it  in  their  pockets. 

All  our  voters  realize  that  revenue  must  be  raised  for  diverse  and 
necessary  purposes, — for  paying  current  expenses,  defending  our  unpro- 
tected seacoast,  completing  our  projected  navy,  and  siding  in  the  very 
important  national  work  of  constructing  an  interooeanic  ranal.  Wo 
can  raise  this  revenue  only  by  means  of  annoying  and  unequal  stamp 
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duties,  by  taxing  the  poor  man's  beer,  by  levying  a  direct  tax  upon 
the  individual  and  pursuing  him  with  an  expensive  army  of  tax- 
gatherers  ;  or  by  means  of  a  properly-adjusted  tariff  collected  through 
our  custom-houses.  These  custom-houses  are  already  built  and  manned, 
and  it  costs  but  little  more  to  collect  one  hundred  million  than  fifty 
million  dollars.  The  system  bears  so  lightly  upon  the  public  conven- 
ience, and  the  duties  are  collected  so  easily,  that  the  masses  of  the 
people  scarcely  stop  to  ask  how  it  is  done.  At  the  same  time  it 
brings  about  that  protection  to  American  industries  which  the  Ee- 
publican  party  believes  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  The  result  of  the  approaching  election  will  affect  so  directly 
the  material  interests  of  every  citizen,  that  it  seems  certain  this  year 
that  party  uniforms  will  be  worn  lightly  and  that  party  lines  will 
be  largely  obliterated.  It  will  be  a  year  in  which  the  Eepublican 
party  may  expect  to  lose  few  deserters  and  gain  many  recruits.  While 
Democrats  are  always  strong  in  their  party  allegiance,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  among  them  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  patriotic  and 
public-spirited  men  whose  pride  in  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  rises  above  all  partisanship.  These  may  follow  their  party  to 
the  verge  of  the  precipice,  but  they  will  refuse  to  leap  with  it  into  the 
chasm  below.  All  signs  point  to  the  belief  that  in  this  era  of  inde- 
pendent voting  this  class  of  Democrats  will  be  found  ranged  on  the  side 
of  :ining  the  national  credit,  by  casting  their  ballots  against  the  free 

and  unlimited  i  <»inage  of  silver  and  in  support  of  an  honest  gold  stand- 
ard :  while  they  will  also  support  such  tariff  measures  as  may  be  reason- 
able and  just,  and  so  framed  that  the  specific  maybe  substituted  for 
the  <i<l  valorem  dutd<  When  this  substitution  is  effected,  duties  may 
he  collected  with  <•<  rtainty,  and  the  pernicious  practice  of  undervalu- 
ing goods — which  puts  a  premium  on  commercial  rascality — may  be 
rrected 
Such  indications  Lead  to  the  belief  that,  with  the  large  class  of 
voter-  who  are  v.  earners,  the  tariff  will  he  deemed  more  impor- 
tant, than  the  financial  question,  though  the  question  <>f  honest  money 

of   full    value  will    make   ;i    powerful   appeal    to    every   working    man. 

When  he  studies  the  subjed  he  will  not  favor  a  system  which  would 

him  for  ho  work  b    ilver  dollar  worth  only  fifty  cents, — while  his 

active  competitor,  the  British  workman,  ie  paid  in  a  dollar  worth  one 

hundred  cents,      particularly  when  it   if  COUpled  with  ;i  policy  which  will 

enable  the  article*  made  by  hi    British  competitor  to  be  sent  here  for 

lie,  and  i  the  exporting  of  American  gold  to  pay  for  them. 
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Of  course  the  immense  importance  of  the  financial  question  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  any  one.  The  financial  plank  of  the  Kepublican  party 
will  commend  itself  favorably  to  business  men,  professional  men,  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  salaried  employees,  and  wage-earners  alike,  because  it 
will  prevent  us  from  falling  to  the  condition  of  the  second-class  powers 
which  are  now  on  a  silver  basis,  make  this  country  the  equal  of  the 
leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  raise  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, inspire  investors  with  increased  confidence  in  our  securities,  and 
attract  foreign  capital  for  the  use  of  our  people  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
The  doubts  entertained  as  to  the  decision  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  money  standard  have  already  wrought  us  incal- 
culable injury.  Nothing  has  reflected  greater  credit  upon  the  Repub- 
lican party  during  the  present  financial  crisis  than  its  unequivocal  and 
almost  unanimous  declaration,  in  its  national  convention,  for  an  honest 
gold  standard.  Josh  Billings  once  said,  "  If  you  are  right  you  cannot 
be  too  radical ;  if  you  are  wrong  you  cannot  be  too  conservative."  The 
Republican  party  has  been  strong  enough  in  its  conviction  of  right  this 
year  to  afford  to  be  decidedly  radical. 

The  Democratic  party  platform  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  for  a  tariff  so  low  that  it  will  afford 
no  protection  to  American  industries,  but  will,  like  the  existing  tariff 
law  of  that  party,  be  even  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  two  platforms  present  a  striking  difference.  They  are 
as  opposite  as  the  poles,  as  wide  apart  as  the  antipodes.  On  the  one 
side  are  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  free  trade,  and  a 
probable  deficit ;  on  the  other,  an  honest  gold  standard, — with  a  deter- 
mination to  keep  all  silver  and  paper  currency  upon  a  parity  with  gold, 
— ample  protection  to  American  industries,  and  sufficient  revenue. 
The  case  will  be  fully  argued  during  the  campaign  and  submitted  in 
November  for  decision  to  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  us — the 
American  people.  They  are  always  to  be  trusted  when  the  case  is 
placed  fairly  before  them,  and  there  is  a  general  belief  that  their  ver- 
dict will  be  in  favor  of  upholding  the  credit,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
honor  of  the  country. 

Horace  Porter. 
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The  child  of  genius  comes  unheralded,  bat  when  recognition  is 
won,  his  ancestry,  his  environment,  and  all  that  helped  to  make  him 
are  studied  to  see  what  went  to  the  shaping  of  his  destiny.  When 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  had  burst  upon  the  world  as  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  the 
unknown,  but  to-day  in  tracing  her  parentage  and  her  surroundings 
one  finds  that  her  personality  and  power  were  the  fruit  of  rare  condi- 
tions. It  is  said  that  seven  generations  of  Puritan  clergymen  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  Emerson,  and  it  was  to  the  same  number  of 
Puritan  ancestors  that  Mrs.  Stowe  owed  the  forces  that  entered  into 
her  life.  Born  in  1811  in  a  secluded  New  England  county  seat,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  virile  and  independent  of  the  Puritan 
clergy,  the  child  of  a  mother  who  had  the  sensitiveness  and  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  an  unusual  womanhood,  she  grew  up  under  influences 
that  nurtured  all  her  gifts.  Inheriting  from  both  parents  the  qualities 
in  which  each  was  strongest,  growing  up  in  a  home  where  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  Intellectual  and  religious  atmosphere  was  encouraged 
and  in  a  village  where  the  best  social  and  educational  life  was  main- 
tained, she  drank  in  to  the  full  the  influences  which  shaped  and  eon- 
lied  her  life.  Sudi  was  the  force  of  her  environment  that  at  the 
of  twelve  she  had  written  a  school  composition  on  "The  Immor- 
tality of  tl.  J,"  unknown  to  her  father,  who  eagerly  inquired  who 
wrote*  it,  after  il  read  in  public.  What  a  training  school  was  thai 
in  which  Edward,  Benrj  Ward,  Charles,  and  Catherine  Beecher  were 
pitted  againsl  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  in  daily  discussions  that  took  up 
any  subject  in  the  wide  universe!  A  little  later  this  sensitive  girl 
transferred  to  Bartford  to  be  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  a  school 
which  Catherine  had  started  for  the  education  of  young  women.  The 
fame  of  thai  school  went  Car  and  wide,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
efforts  to  give  girls  the  higher  education  in  New  England  No  pupil 
;ipt  or  got  more  out  of  it  than  Earriet  Beecher,  and  no 
teacher  riot  I  i  itherine  could  then  have  been  found.  It  was 
long  before  Mary  Lyon  had  begun  her  work  at  Smith  Hadley,  and 
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when  the  great  women  of  New  England  stood  apart  and  alone.  As 
an  educator  Catherine  Beecher  was  a  pioneer  of  her  time. 

Under  a  home  and  school  like  these  Harriet  Beecher  grew  to 
womanhood,  gathering  into  her  life  the  best  that  the  country  and  the 
city  could  give :  but  another  element  entered  into  her  life.  She  had 
the  free  range  in  her  girlhood  of  the  homes  of  New  England  people, 
and,  quick  to  note  everything  that  went  on  and  able  to  remember 
what  was  said,  she  caught  the  vernacular  and  made  it  her  own,  thus 
storing  away  in  her  memory  unconsciously  the  materials  which  could 
be  used  in  later  years.  All  this  time  her  mind  and  heart  were  reach- 
ing out  freely  into  our  New  England  life  and  learning  how  to  use  what 
they  came  in  contact  with.  It  was  simply  the  following  of  a  natural 
growth,  but  it  was  a  training  which  was  destined  to  bear  the  largest 
fruit  in  the  near  future.  Poverty  also  came  to  her  aid.  She  had  a 
natural  gift  for  writing,  and  it  was  to  increase  her  resources  that  she 
began  to  contribute  to  the  annuals  and  magazines  of  the  day.  Too 
young  to  enter  upon  any  large  work,  she  began  to  make  sketches  of 
what  she  had  seen,  and  it  was  by  the  aid  of  these  that  she  became 
known  as  one  of  the  younger  writers  of  the  day.  It  was  her  struggle 
with  poverty,  a  condition  not  improved  by  her  marriage  to  Prof. 
Stowe,  that  developed  the  impulse  to  write  until  it  grew  to  be  a 
passion  and  a  source  of  power.  It  was  also  due  to  this  fact  that  she 
began  to  work  out  toward  larger  things.  In  1832  Dr.  Beecher  became 
President  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  Cincinnati  and  took  his 
family  to  that  place.  This  was  their  first  actual  meeting  with  Ameri- 
can slavery.  Harriet  had  only  to  cross  the  river  into  Kentucky  to 
come  into  personal  contact  with  the  negroes  of  the  South.  As  early 
as  1833,  there  began  in  the  North  the  stir  of  an  effort  for  the  freedom  of 
the  slave,  and  here  on  the  border-land  between  the  North  and  the  South 
she  was  trained  for  the  next  seventeen  years  to  know  and  to  feel  what 
the  institution  meant.  Long  before  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  was  en- 
acted, she  had  assisted  in  the  "  underground  "  railroad  by  which  slaves 
were  helped  to  their  freedom,  and  in  the  school  which  her  sister  and 
she  herself  had  established  she  had  colored  children  as  pupils.  All 
the  years  of  her  earlier  womanhood  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  that 
was  bristling  with  opposition  to  slavery  and  vet  constantly  permeated 
with  its  influence.  No  training  school  could  have  been  devised  in 
which  a  sensitive  and  religions  mind  oould  have  been  better  educated 
for  a  great  achievement. 

In  1836  Harriet  Beecher  was  married,  and  for  the  next  dosen  years. 
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in  trying  to  drive  poverty  out  of  her  own  home  and  in  meeting  an  evil 
that  was  growing  larger  and  larger,  she  found  herself  pondering  through 
her  religious  nature  the  problem  of  slavery.  It  was  a  time  when 
throughout  the  North  the  clergy  and  the  people  never  prayed  but 
they  petitioned  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave,  and  that  moral  sentiment 
which  refused  to  be  put  down  was  growing  stronger  day  by  day. 
Garrison,  Phillips,  "Whittier,  Parker,  Horace  Mann,  and  countless 
others  were  arousing  public  feeling  against  slavery,  and  Webster, 
the  pride  of  New  England,  was  endeavoring  to  hold  the  Union  together 
by  conciliating  the  slave  power.  On  each  side  the  temper  was  up,  and 
yet  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  done.  It  was  as  when  a  storm  is 
brewing,  and  the  silence  is  profound.  The  lives  of  people  were  sur- 
charged with  feeling,  and  yet  no  one  spoke.  Into  the  very  soul  of  a 
sensitive  woman  in  Cincinnati  had  entered  the  sword  of  this  conflict. 
She  knew  more  at  that  moment  about  slavery  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can. Her  brother  Edward  wrote  to  her  later,  u  Now,  Hattie,  if  I  could 
use  a  pen  as  you  can,  I  would  write  something  that  would  make  this 
whole  nation  feel  what  an  accursed  thing  slavery  is."  At  this  time  the 
Stowes  had  removed  to  Brunswick,  in  Maine,  and  when  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
read  these  words,  she  rose  from  her  chair  crushing  the  letter  in  her 
hand  and,  with  an  expression  on  her  face  that  stamped  itself  on  the 
mind  of  her  child,  said  :  "  I  will  write  something.  I  will  if  I  live." 
This  was  the  origin  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  but  it  was  not  the  writ- 
ing of  the  work,  This  was  a  task  imposed  by  a  sense  of  duty  upon  a 
woman  who  was  struggling  to  help  her  husband  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  and  who  without  i  Bsistance  was  t r \  i i « -  to  earn  something  with 
Ikt  pen  and  to  care  of  a  family  of  young  children,     The  duties  of 

home  were  ;_rr<-;it.  bul  the  duty  of  the  hour  was  supreme.  She  rose  to 
the  demands  made  upon  her,  and  with  sobs  and  convulsions,  moved  by 
an  irresistible  power,  wrote  the  sketch  of  the  death  of  Uncle  Tom.  It 
I  to  her  little  boya  to  test  its  merit  They  wept  aloud,  and 
Mi  S  ■  '■  'T  failed  from  June,  L851,  till  April,  1852,  the  time 
when  Bh<  writing  this  story,  to  read  the  chapters  to  her  family  be- 

fore they  '•■  il  oil*.     At  odd  moments,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  hours 

of  the  night,  whenever  she  could  escape  from  other  <  In  tics,  she  put  on 
paper  what  wi  ing  on  in  her  mind,  and  the  work  grew  as  if  it-  were. 
itten  by  an  invisible  power.  She  could  nol  stop  as  it  went  on,  and  it. 
ma  I  bex  >mpletely  that  she  bad  strength  for  it.  when  she  could 
do  nothing  el  All  the  culture  of  ber  earlier  years  went  into  it,  but 
pt  under  by  the  terrible  tragedy  which  she  w;is  unfolding, 
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All  great  works  have  been  written  under  the  dominant  sense  of  a 
higher  power.  The  writer  has  been  impelled  to  go  forward,  and  the 
natural  powers  have  been  lifted  to  an  unwonted  plane.  They  have 
been  the  fruit  of  those  who  have  lived  out  of  themselves,  and  who 
amid  sorrow  and  trial  have  seen  Him  who  is  invisible.  It  was  so  with 
Mrs.  Stowe.  Self  had  been  so  put  down  and  the  cause  she  had  at 
heart  was  so  supreme  that  when  the  story  was  completed  and  she  re- 
turned to  her  former  self,  she  was  despondent  and  could  find  no  rest. 
It  was  a  bold  step  in  1852  to  publish  such  a  story.  Less  than  two 
years  before,  Daniel  Webster  had  in  his  famous  7th  of  March  Speech 
attempted  a  compromise,  and  the  slave  power  was  triumphant  Her 
publisher  had  the  courage  of  youth  behind  him,  and  the  work  was 
brought  out  with  no  idea  of  its  success.  What  it  did  is  known  to  all 
men.  It  was  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
It  revealed  for  the  first  time  to  the  American  people  what  slavery  was, 
and  its  fairness  to  the  South  gained  it  a  reading  on  the  other  side ;  but 
this  was  local  influence.  It  went  beyond  us,  beyond  the  English  race, 
wherever  people  read  and  think,  and  it  caused  the  whole  world  to  de- 
mand that  the  American  slave  should  be  free.  It  was  like  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  writing  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's 
feast.  Men  saw  that  the  end  had  come,  and  though  it  was  a  dozen 
years  before  Lincoln  penned  his  famous  document  of  Emancipation, 
the  potency  of  that  event  was  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

To  Mrs.  Stowe  the  interest  raised  by  this  work  was  a  surprise,  and 
yet  it  was  but  the  outcome  of  such  a  consecration  of  herself  that  no 
other  result  could  have  been  anticipated.  Its  pathos,  its  wit,  its  humor, 
and  its  terrible  fidelity  to  truth  were  an  inspiration  and  an  argument 
that  no  one  could  resist,  and  from  the  Queen  of  England  who  read  it 
aloud  to  the  royal  family  to  the  humblest  youth  in  an  American  vil- 
lage the  book  made  but  one  appeal.  During  the  civil  war  Queen 
Victoria  never  consented  to  the  recognition  of  the  South,  and,  though 
she  liked  "  Dred "  as  a  story  better  than  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the 
royal  mind  was  set  like  a  flint  against  American  slavery.  While  no 
one  should  underestimate  the  great  services  of  men  like  Garrison  and 
Phillips  and  Parker  and  Sumner,  who  cast  their  fortunes  into  the  effort 
to  free  the  slave,  it  is  the  truth  to  say  that  all  their  efforts  wore  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  stir  and  DOW6T  that  were 
in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Never  in  human  history  has  a  work  devoted 
to  a  great  cause  had  such  an   instantaneous  effect.      1>\ TOD  came  down 

to  breakfast  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous,  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
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hoping  that  the  sale  of  her  story  might  relieve  her  poverty,  found  her- 
self in  receipt  of  $10,000  within  four  months  from  the  time  of  its 
publication,  and  the  most  famous  woman  living.  It  was  enough  to 
turn  the  head  of  any  one  to  meet  with  this  success,  but  it  had  been 
written  in  her  heart's  blood,  and  she  felt,  as  Prof.  Morse  felt  when  he 
had  discovered  the  telegraph,  that  she  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God.  It  was  here  that  the  greatness  of  the  woman  was  to  be  seen. 
It  made  no  difference  with  her  that  royalty  sat  at  her  feet  or  that  the 
men  and  women  of  letters  everywhere  paid  her  attention.  In  all,  she 
received  for  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  about  $40,000,  and  had  she  been 
able  to  avail  herself  of  English  and  foreign  copyrights  she  might  have 
been  one  of  the  richest  women  living.  The  right  of  dramatization 
would  alone  have  brought  her  a  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  what  the 
story  itself  would  have  done ;  but  this  was  not  to  be,  and  it  is  a  painful 
fact  that  she  leaves  her  family  to-day  in  comparative  poverty. 

The  success  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was  largely  due  to  the  time 
and  occasion  of  its  publication,  but  read  to-day  when  it  has  done  its 
work  it  loses  none  of  its  power  over  the  mind  and  heart.  "  Dred," 
which  was  its  complement,  never  had  the  same  success,  though  by 
many  it  was  thought  to  be  the  superior  work.  When  the  "  Key  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '    was  published,  it  confirmed  what  was  evident 

•  ugh  before,  that  the  story  was  not  the  fruit  of  the  author's  imagina- 
tion but  the  result  of  a  passionate  brooding  over  facts  until  they  had 
been  baptized  with  power.  M  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  a  work  less  of 
the  imagination  than  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  memory  fused  into 
but  th  ia  the  same  as  if  it  were  the  fruit  of  the  imagina- 

tion alone,  and  the  moral  power  which  went  into  that  work  and  lifted 
it  to  the*  highest  plan*-  was  immen  In  the  character  of    Uncle  Tom, 

and  wherever  it  was  possible,  Mr.-.  Stowe  brought  the  truth  home  to 
the-  reader  with  wonderful  effect  The  deacons  in  the  New  England 
churches,  who  read  this         j  by  stealth,  were  compelled  to  give  it  to 

their  -  md   -he,  and   for  the  time  the  whole  world  was  con- 

vnlsed     ft   r  moral  power  enforced  by  a  brilliant  imagination 

that  did  it.  and   if   Mi  lever  again  reached   the  same  height  in 

her  writing,  it  wafl  \»  ■  had   never  afterward  the  same  moral 

fore  behind  h<-r. 

[l   ■.  ifter  this  unparalleled  suocess  that  she  should  be 

a  woman  of  left  I  she  had  exhausted  the  field  in  which  she  had 

triumphed     Sh<  feel  her  way  in  another  direction,  and  a 

provini  Untouched  which  she  COUld   occupy.      Prom   her  earliest 
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childhood  she  had  taken  into  her  sensitive  being  the  atmosphere  of 
New  England,  its  theology,  its  traditions,  its  romance,  its  poetry,  its 
unique  development  of  character,  and  its  noble  ideas,  and  though 
Hawthorne  and  Whittier  and  Sylvester  Judd  had  occupied  the  field 
before  her,  she  soon  made  it  her  own.  The  first  effort  was  "  The 
Minister's  Wooing,"  in  which  she  undertook  to  portray  New  England 
life  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  taking  the  New  England  theology 
for  her  text  and  applying  it  with  wonderful  force  to  the  details  of  com- 
mon life.  Even  here  a  moral  purpose  was  behind  her  writing,  and  she 
sought  to  show  how  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  could  be  thrown 
upon  a  statement  of  belief  which  held  that  the  impenitent  were  totally 
lost.  She  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell  of  a  theology  which  had 
wrought  terrible  mischief  with  sensitive  minds  and  which  is  to-day 
responsible  for  the  indifference  of  multitudes.  Written  at  Andover, 
"The  Minister's  Wooing"  contained  the  keynote  of  the  later  Andover 
movement  and  led  the  way  to  the  larger  hope.  If  this  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  book  to-day,  it  is  to  be  valued  also  as  a  delineation  of 
New  England  society  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  it  in  comparison  with  the  highly -seasoned  fiction  of  the 
hour.  It  holds  and  entertains  the  reader  by  its  truth  to  life,  and  yet 
the  sensational  features  of  the  modern  story  are  entirely  wanting.  In 
the  character  of  Candace  Mrs.  Stowe  gives  her  solution  of  a  religious 
problem,  and  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Marvyn  one  sees  what  the  effect  of 
the  teaching  of  eternal  punishment  was  upon  a  sensitive  and  devout 
mind.  This  novel  shows  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
to  write  up  to  the  level  of  her  great  reputation.  She  would  have  been 
more  than  human  had  she  not  betrayed  this  weakness,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  of  her  later  writings  in  which  it  appears. 

In  "  Oldtown  Folks,"  which  was  her  next  most  popular  work,  she 
broke  away  from  the  consciousness  of  authorship  and  allowed  her 
natural  genius  to  have  control.  Here  she  was  at  home  and  on  familiar 
ground,  and  in  an  old  Massachusetts  town  she  found  all  the  material 
of  human  life  with  which  she  could  deal.  South  Natick  had  been  the 
home  of  her  husband,  and  in  making  the  stories  of  Sam  Lawson  her 
own,  and  imparting  to  them  her  own  wit  and  power,  she  reached  the 
happiest  and  freest  expression  of  her  genius.  Without  trammels,  with- 
out a  distinct  moral  purpose,  but  simply  keeping  to  the  truth  of  things 
and  using  her  inimitable  knowledge  of  the  country  dialeet,  she  created 
a  conception  of  New  England  life  which  had  never  been  touohed  bj 
any  other  writer.     Hawthorne  had  imparted  to  an  earlier  period  the 
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severity  and  the  power  of  his  own  genius,  and  Bose  Terry  Cooke  and 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett  have  through  their  short  stories  presented  some  of 
the  homelier  characteristics  of  New  England ;  but  Mrs.  Stowe  entered 
the  field  with  a  mastery  of  every  detail,  and  the  fact  that  "  Old  town 
Folks  "  is  in  its  fortieth  edition  shows  that  the  people  have  accepted 
this  work  as  the  best  study  of  Puritan  character  that  has  ever  been 
made.  What  "  George  Eliot  "  attempted  in  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,"  and  "  Silas  Marner,"  Mrs.  Stowe  accomplished  in  "  Old- 
town  Folks,"  "Fireside  Stories,"  and  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island." 
The  same  close  study  of  local  character,  the  same  recognition  of  the 
influence  of  the  religious  life,  and  the  same  play  of  mother  wit  are 
found  in  both  writers,  and  while  "  Middlemarch '  is  the  greater 
achievement  of  the  one  and  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  the  best  work  of 
the  other,  the  almost  universal  verdict  is  that  "George  Eliot"  never 
surpassed  "  Adam  Bede  "  and  that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  never  did 
anything  better  than  "  Oldtown  Folks." 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  concern- 
ing slavery  and  what  she  did  for  New  England.  The  one  work  was 
undertaken  at  the  call  of  duty  and  was  completed  under  a  sense  of 
sealed  orders  ;  the  other  was  the  turning  to  a  field  where  the  mind  and 
heart  were  free  in  their  movement  and  there  was  no  restraint.  The 
artistic  sense  in  both  directions  was  never  wanting,  but  Mrs.  Stowe 
wrote  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  because  she  had  to,  and  her  sketches  of 
New  England  life  were  enjoyed  aa  a  recreation:  she  was  a  natural 
Her.     Tl  which  she  rendered  to  freedom  was  a  great 

episode  in  her  career,  but  when  Bhe  was  delineating  New  England 
character  she  on  her  native  heath  and  felt  that  the  kingdom  was 
her  own,  In  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  she  is  nerved  up  to  a  point 
where  all  her  po  are  held  in  submission  to  a  greal  purpose,  but  in 
with  New  K  and  life  she  forgot  herself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  work,  and  this  is  why  it  has  held  the  interest  of  readers.  No 
one  has  caught  to  the  same  degree  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  older 
or  done  ampler  justice  to  the  men  and  women  who  felt  its  influ- 
ence, but  upon  ion  the  homely  wit  and  shrewd  native  sense  of 
the  people  are  broughl  oul  with  a  keen  relish,  and  the  author  basks  in 
the  sunshi]  her  work  !!■  re  her  nality  found  expression,  and 
here  Bhe  to  the  people,  though  in  a  different  sense,  as  she 
did  when  she  p        ted  the  Lights  and  shadows  of  slavery. 

Much  of  M1  later  work  was  written  at  thecal]  of  others 

and  hai   in  it,  entertainment  but  not  power.     To  this  criticism  her 
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"  Religious  Poems  "  are  an  exception.  They  are  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  her  spiritual  life,  and  there  are  no  writings  of  our  generation 
that  so  nearly  convey  the  same  spirit  as  is  found  in  the  higher  range  of 
Whittier's  work.  The  same  mystical  outreach  of  faith,  the  same  won- 
derful grasp  of  unspoken  truth,  the  same  feeling  after  God  if  haply 
one  may  lind  Him,  is  found  in  both  these  writers,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's 
hymn  entitled  "  The  Other  World  "  was  sung  at  her  funeral  service  as 
the  truest  expression  of  her  highest  life.  She  had,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  member  of  her  gifted  family,  the  compulsions  of  a  religious 
nature.  Her  brother  Edward  could  enter  into  the  "  Conflict  of  Ages," 
Henry  Ward  could  sparkle  in  brief  fragments  of  beautiful  thought, 
Charles  has  ventured  into  fresh  lines  of  spiritual  teaching,  Thomas 
has  been  a  centre  of  spiritual  power,  Catherine  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
higher  education  of  women,  and  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  is  one  of 
our  leaders  in  social  reform  ;  but  Mrs.  Stowe,  without  being  the  leader 
in  any  great  movement,  entered  into  a  field  where  she  had  the  mastery 
of  moral  forces,  and  in  her  work  for  the  slave  and  for  her  forefathers 
she  has  left  the  marks  of  her  power. 

In  this  analysis  of  what  went  to  the  making  of  this  great  writer, 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  what  she  inherited  from  her  parents,  what 
entered  into  her  education,  what  she  drew  from  the  life  around  her, 
and  what  worked  itself  out  through  her  mind  and  heart  In  few  in- 
stances have  personal  and  social  forces  wrought  with  equal  power  and 
harmony  in  the  making  of  a  strong  and  noble  life.  Mrs.  Stowe  had 
within  her  reach  every  means  that  could  impart  strength  and  character 
to  her  mind  and  soul,  and  the  discipline  of  poverty  and  sorrow,  both 
of  which  she  knew  to  the  dregs  of  the  cup,  was  no  small  part  in  the 
making  of  her.  With  all  her  achievements  for  humanity  and  for  our 
New  England  life,  from  which  I  would  detract  nothing,  there  is  in 
the  total  impression  of  her  life  a  completeness  of  womanhood,  a  filling 
out  of  the  wholeness  of  one's  being,  which  is  more  than  her  fame,  more 
than  her  genius,  and  which  is  at  the  end  of  life  her  chief  distinction. 
Without  exemption  from  the  common  weaknesses  of  our  nature,  she 
forgot  herself  in  her  work  and  in  her  last  years  grew  in  beauty  of 
character  to  the  very  end.  Perhaps  her  chief  distinction  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  consecration  of  her  gifts  to  the  very  highest  things  and  in 
the  effort  which  ran  through  her  whole  life  to  be  a  true  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ     Requiescat  in  pace  ! 

Julius  H.  Wakiv 
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GREECE.— II. 

In  a  first  article  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  these  pages  last 
May,  after  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  archaeology  during  recent  times,  the  training  and  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  exploration  of  ancient  sites  were  discussed ;  and, 
finally,  the  excavations  carried  on  in  Greece  proper  were  considered, 
beginning  with  those  researches  which  led  to  the  discovery,  on  the 
rocky  eminences  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  of  evidence  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  a  civilization  much  earlier  than  any  of  which  Greek 
history  speaks. 

Between  the  remains  of  that  civilization  and  the  later  classic  art  of 
Greece  a  connecting  epoch  of  gradual  development  was  assumed  to 
have  intervened ;  but  of  its  precise  character  and  tendency  there 
existed  but  meagre  testimony:  this  more  especially  as  regards  the 
steps  by  which  Attic  art  attained  to  its  full  expansion — to  that  exu- 
berance of  perfection  and  beauty  which  transfixes  us  in  wonderment 
and  admiration.  Of  the  early  efforts  of  this  school  much  less  was 
revealed  to  us — either  by  ancient  authors  or  through  extant  remains — 
than  of  the  development  of  art  in  those  centres  which  were  subse- 
quently overshadowed  by  the  glories  of  Athens.  Lucian,  in  his 
"Rhetorical  Precepl  alludes  to  early  Attic  sculpture  as  rigid, 
labored,  and  Bharply  outlined;  and  the  name  of  Endoeus  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  th<  :tb  century  as  thai  of  a  pupil  of  the  mythical 
Dsddalu  Beyond  such  indications,  however,  little  was  positively 
known  of  the        "th  of  Athenian  art 

This  nn  link  also  was  destined  to  be  discovered  by  the  pick- 

0f  the  I  valor,  and  that.  Oil  an<»th<  r  Acropolis      Oil  the  immortal 

rhich    this  generic   name   is  specially   applied,   as  to   the   most 

renowned  of  the  several  fortified  eminences  rising    entinel-like  over 
an  ancient  site  in  Gh  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  symbolizes 

in  itself  the  hi  cot  only  of  that  city  but  of  the  whole  of  Greece; 

and  th  transformations  of  its  ground  plan  and  outward 

asp'-et  are  but  a  record  of  the  vicissitudes  which  the  country  experi- 
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enced.  It  served  from  time  immemorial  both  as  a  citadel  and  a 
sanctuary,  and  in  its  double  capacity  had  to  submit  to  successive 
assaults  of  racial  enmitv  and  religious  fanaticism.  Time  and  the 
elements  proved  less  inclement  than  the  devastations  wrought  by  man. 
Of  these  the  most  memorable  are  the  first  one  which  history  records, 
and  a  later  one — that  which  is  most  deplored  by  humanity  at  large. 
When  the  Persians  overran  Attica  (b.  c.  480)  previous  to  their  dis- 
comfiture at  Salamis,  they  sacked,  burnt,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
everything  which  then  stood  upon  the  Acropolis ;  only  portions  of  its 
Pelasgic  outer  walls  remained,  and  survive  to  this  day  from  prehis- 
toric times.  The  Periclean  reconstruction  of  the  great  sanctuary 
proved  as  remarkable  for  its  solidity  as  it  was  unequalled  in  beauty. 
The  Parthenon  stood  to  all  intents  and  purposes  perfect  and  entire  up 
to  the  year  1687,  when  the  Venetians,  who  under  Count  Konigsmark 
besieged  the  Acropolis,  deliberately  bombarded  the  temple,  knowing 
it  then  to  have  served  as  a  powder  magazine  to  the  Turkish  garrison. 
The  explosion  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  September  26  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  the 
interests  of  art;  and  the  devastation  of  the  noble  ruin  was  consum- 
mated when  Lord  Elgin  carried  away,  with  other  remains,  the  sculp- 
tures of  Phidias. 

But  what  had  been  the  fate  of  the  earlier  buildings  ravaged  by  the 
Persians  ?  Ancient  writers  are  silent  on  this  point ;  and  no  one  in 
modern  times  so  much  as  assumed  to  seek  their  traces  on  a  site  so  com- 
pletely possessed  and  swayed  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  later  glories. 
These  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  the  scholar  and  claimed  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  artist.  The  remnants  of  all  other  times  were  deemed 
a  desecration  of  the  hallowed  spot.  It  was  reserved  for  the  persever- 
ance and  zeal  of  the  excavator  to  add  to  the  value  of  Phidian  art  by 
bringing  to  light  its  own  parent  stock.  All  through  the  Roman,  By- 
zantine, Frank,  and  Turkish  times  the  Acropolis  served  as  a  citadel, 
while  the  Parthenon  itself  had  been  converted  first  into  a  church  and 
then  into  amosque.  The  Erechtheion,  the Pinakotheka,  the  Propylasa, 
were  all  transformed  into  dwelling-houses,  the  first  of  those  buildings 
having  been  occupied  at  one  time  by  the  harem  of  a  pasha  A  whole 
quarter  of  nondescript  structures,  built  on  the  Acropolis  partly  out  of 
various  ancient  fragments  and  partly  with  lath  and  plaster,  housed, 
prior  to  the  war  of  independence,  the  entire  official  Turkish  population 
of  Athens.     It  was  only  when  the  country  was  breed  from  the  Turks 

that    the    sacred  hill  recovered  its   dignity  as   the   shrine   of    art    and 
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archaeology.  The  ancient  temples  were  gradually  freed  from  the 
interpolations  which  disfigured  them,  and  the  Turkish  hovels  and 
shanties  were  swept  away.  The  last  of  these  still  served,  in  the  early 
'sixties,  as  a  storehouse  for  such  ancient  fragments  as  have  since  found 
a  permanent  home  in  the  special  museum  built  on  the  lower  ground 
of  the  rocky  plateau. 

The  first  clearing  rendered  possible  an  accurate  study  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  Acropolis  and  its  temples  ;  and  this  pursuit  absorbed  for 
a  long  time  the  attention  of  archaeologists  as  well  as  the  funds  which  the 
Greek  government  could  devote  to  the  work.  In  1853,  M.  Beule,  a 
member  of  the  French  school  at  Athens,  discovered  under  the  Turkish 
bastions  the  gate  to  the  Propylaea  which  bears  his  name ;  and  since 
then  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  sacred  enclosure  has  been  explored, 
measured,  and  surveyed.  Even  mediaeval  and  later  structures  have 
been  demolished  in  quest  of  ancient  fragments.  But  no  one  had  yet 
thought  of  excavating  the  very  soil  of  the  Acropolis.  The  works, 
however,  which  had  been  carried  on  during  many  years  in  connection 
with  the  exploration  of  its  surface,  brought  to  light,  by  a  mere  chance, 
certain  pieces  of  sculpture  of  a  remarkable  type.  In  1863  the  re- 
moval of  some  debris  around  the  foundations  of  the  northern  wall  of 
the  Erechtheion,  revealed  a  headless,  seated  statue  of  Athena ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  truncated  Btatue  of  a  man  bearing  a  calf  on  his 
shoulders  (now  known  as  the  Moschophoros)  was  unearthed  inanoppo- 

•  portion  of  the  plateau.  These  and  some  other  fragments,  which 
sue*  rely  cropped  up  in  similar  circumstances,  were  of  a  type  so 
distinct  from  the  sculpture  generally  associated  with  the  Acropolis 
that  they  pointed  to  the  existence  of  an  earlier  school  and  at  tKe  same 
time  indicated  the  probability  of  a  rich  store  of  like  objects  being  hid 
underneath,  It  thus  became  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  dig 
down  to  the  rerj  rock  and  overturn  every  fool  of  earth  in  the  walled 
enclosuj  This  important  work  was  inaugurated  in  1882,  when  the 
embankment,  some  thirty-five  feet  deep,  whichcovers  the  eastern  foun- 
all  of  th<   Parthenon,  v.  I  and  soon  yielded  a  most 

important  clue  both  to  the  nature  of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the 

tier  buildings  on  the  Acropolis,  and  toihesn  <ive  changes  whioh 
had  preceded  it-  condition  during  classic  tim  Some  fragments  of 
the  head  of  the  seated  tatue  of  Athena  found  in  L868  a1  the  other  end 
of  the  enclo  urere  recovered  here,  and  showed  the  goddess  as 
:  in  :i  cont  while  other  pieces  of  sculpture  of  the  same 
pri  frkmanship   revealed,  when   pieced  tot-ether,  one  group 

47 
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representing  the  contest  of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  and  another 
group,  that  of  Hercules  against  the  Lernaean  hydra.  The  rough  state 
of  the  back  of  these  sculptures  indicated  that  they  had  originally  stood 
in  the  pediments  of  some  temple  more  ancient  than  those  now  existing 
on  the  Acropolis ;  while  there  were  traces  of  a  vivid  coloring,  of  the 
reliefs  against  a  dark-blue  background,  which  was  evidently  intended 
to  give  boldness  to  the  as  yet  feeble  technique  of  the  sculpture. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years  the  excavations,  having  been  resumed 
in  the  winter  of  1885,  resulted,  during  the  first  days  of  the  folio  wing- 
February,  in  the  most  wonderful  rind  which  the  Acropolis  had  yet 
yielded.  The  space  between  the  Erechtheion  and  the  northern 
wall,  which  had  revealed  the  first  archaic  sculpture  in  1863,  was  now 
attacked,  and  was  found  to  consist  of  a  bewildering  mass  of  archi- 
tectural fragments,  hewn  and  rough  stones,  broken  inscriptions, 
sculptures  and  pedestals,  ddbris  of  all  kinds,  earth  and  rubbish,  heaped 
together  and  evidently  thrown  in  to  fill  up  and  bring  to  a  level  the 
hollow  formed  by  the  underlying  rock  dipping  toward  the  outer  wall. 
Here,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface,  fourteen 
female  statues  in  marble  were  found  lying  prostrate,  of  which 
eight  were  in  an  almost  perfect  condition,  the  heads  being  unin- 
jured. Traces  of  fire  were  noticeable  on  most  of  them,  but  all 
were  marked  by  vivid  coloring,  the  eyes,  hair,  face,  the  ornaments,  and 
raiment  being  picked  out  in  brilliant  and  varied  tints.  The  most 
striking  characteristic,  however,  of  these  remarkable  statues  consisted 
in  their  almost  unvarying  similarity  of  trait,  posture,  and  drapery. 
They  are  all  of  the  stiff,  conventional  archaic  form,  with  narrow  oblique 
eyes,  the  lips  drawn  into  a  smile,  half  awkward,  half  proud,  the  left 
arm  falling  rigidly  by  the  side,  while  the  right,  formed  of  a  separate 
piece  of  marble  fitted  into  a  socket,  is  extended  forward  and  holds  an 
apple  or  pomegranate.  The  coiffure  is  of  an  especially  elaborate  and 
elegant  treatment,  and  the  drapery  clings  closely  to  the  body  in  rather 
heavy  folds,  of  a  formal  and  stiff  pattern.  So  close  is  the  similarity 
of  characteristics  running  through  them  all  that  at  first  sight  they  seem 
to  represent  one  and  the  same  personality;  and  fortius  reason  tin 
were  at  the  outset  supposed  to  be  so  many  presentments  of  Athena. 
For  various  conclusive  reasons  this  supposition  lias  Kvn  abandoned, 
and  the  most  likely,  though  still  problematic,  explanation  Beema  to  bo 
that  they  were  votive  offerings  of  individual  female  devotees  who 
desired  thus  to  place  themselves  under  the  constant  protection  and 
the  auspicious  recollection  oi  the  goddess,  near  whoso  temple  the 
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statues  must  have  stood  ranged.  Or,  again,  they  may  have  been  the 
statues  of  Athenian  maidens  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  goddess. 

In  spite  of  these  doubts,  and  notwithstanding  their  conventionality 
and  stiffness,  these  early  specimens  of  Athenian  art  possess  a  strange 
and  indescribable  charm.  They  bear  the  impress  of  a  deep  religious 
feeling  and  are  the  outcome  of  an  artistic  effort  which  has  just  begun 
to  feel  emancipated  by  a  freer  inspiration,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  detaching  itself  from  a  preconceived  and  rigid  type.  They  mark 
the  period  of  evolution  in  Attic  art  which  set  in  early  in  the  sixth 
century,  but  which  is  not  yet  observable  in  the  Hercules  groups  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  are  of  an  even  earlier  date.  Thus 
this  marvellous  discovery  brought  us,  by  one  bound,  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  an  epoch  hitherto  vaguely  surmised  ;  it  also  lent  fresh 
interest  to  a  search  already  exciting  and  productive.  The  Greek 
government  was  encouraged  to  prosecute  the  excavations  uninterrupt- 
edly for  three  more  years  up  to  January,  1889,  by  which  time  the 
whole  of  the  area  of  the  Acropolis  was  thoroughly  explored,  every 
inch  of  earth  down  to  the  underlying  rock  having  been  raked  up  and 
minutely  examine- 1.  The  result  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
archaeological  campaign  yet  undertaken.  The  counterpart  of  the 
group  of  Hercules  and  the  Hydra,  worked  in  the  same  material — a 
calcareous  pi  lyish  tufa — and  colored  with  even  greater 

brilliancy,    was  discovered  much   shattered    and   mutilated,   but   still 

eptible  of  reconstruction.  AVhen  put  together  in  the  Acropolis 
Museum  it  showed  the  struggles  of  Hercules  with  the  Triton  and  the 
Tvphon,  the  head  <>f  the  latter,  more  especially,  being  of  extraor- 
dinary p  and  full  of  expression.  I'-  llent  colored  reproductions 
ol  the  [ragmen!  weW  as  <»f  the  fourteen  female  statues  are  given  in 
the  "Antike  Denkmaelei     «»f  the  German  Archaeological  Institute  of 

A  the' 

ralptu  m    bronze,    in.-enptions    of   great 

hi-     -  d  linguistic  interest,  t  of  pottery,  and  a  multi- 

plicity* er  objects,  all  <>i  t;  epoch  and  Btyle,  were  also 

&     Bui  perhaps  the  mosl  Important  result  of  these  excava- 
tions )    the  elucidation  of  the  hitherto  unknown  topography  of  the 

I  hill.     In  the  beginning  oi  the  fifth  century  the  Acropolis  wi 

ah  cupied  by  a  large  number  of  buildings,  the  most  important 

which  \  the  temple  of  Athena.     The    it<   of  tin    early 

Inch  My  en)        i   and  ornamented  by 

Pi  -  il   'In;-        qi  and  genfcra]  character,  have  now 
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been  absolutely  authenticated.  It  was  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Periclean  Parthenon,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Erechtheion  and  not 
far  from  the  large  mass  of  debris  already  alluded  to.  The  foundations 
have  been  traced  of  a  royal  palace,  also,  which,  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
stood  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  as  was  the  case  with  those  of  My- 
cena3  and  Tiryns.  Furthermore  the  line  of  the  Pelasgic  walls,  which 
originally  enclosed  but  a  restricted  area  on  the  rocky  plateau,  has 
been  identified. 

These  indications,  and  what  was  already  known  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  the  Acropolis,  helped  to  determine  the  character  of  the  other 
finds.  When  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Athenians  returned  to  their 
homes  they  found  their  sanctuaries  wrecked  so  completely  as  to  admit 
of  no  repair ;  they  could  only  be  reconstructed.  Elated  by  their  vic- 
tories, proud  of  their  newly -acquired  prestige,  and  disposing  of  the  rich 
booty  they  had  captured,  the  people  of  Athens  determined  to  do  honor 
to  their  protecting  divinity  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  city,  by  rebuild- 
ing the  shrines  on  the  Acropolis  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  and 
in  accordance  with  the  gigantic  advancing  strides  which,  under  the  per- 
vading glorious  inspirations,  art  had  made  in  Athens.  The  remnants 
of  the  old  temples  and  their  maimed  and  shattered  statues  were  deemed 
not  worth  preserving ;  their  sanctity  had  abandoned  them.  The  poros- 
stone  of  which  the  earlier  structures  were  built  was  now  good  enough 
only  for  the  new  walls  with  which  Cimon  commenced  to  enclose  a  far 
more  extensive  portion  of  the  plateau.  And  to  this  day  the  tri glyphs, 
columns,  and  other  fragments  of  the  old  temple  may  be  seen  imbedded 
in  the  northern  wall.  But  this  enlargement  of  the  enclosed  area  com- 
prised deep  hollows  at  the  outskirts  ;  and  in  raising  these  to  a  level 
with  the  central  portion  of  the  plateau,  the  discarded  and  despised 
remnants  of  a  less  glorious  past  were  there  buried,  to  be  resuscitated 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  centuries.  Thus  have  they  now  boon 
made  to  speak  to  us  in  unmistakable  language,  and  to  interpret  the 
growth  of  that  later  art  whose  superhuman  splendor  had  silenced  its 
predecessors,  as  it  now  overshadows  all  that  has  since  followed. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  discovery  of  an  earlier 
Athenian  Acropolis  which  the  liberality  of  the  Greek  government  and 
the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  Greek  scholars  have  brought  to  Light  ( I  real 
credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Cavvadias,  the  Ephor  of  Antiquities,  far  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  he  conducts!  these  memorable  excavations; 
thus  proving  himself  a.  worthy  BUCOessor  of  the  venerable  Prof.  Ste- 
phanos Koumanoudes,  the  first  and  foremost  of  Greek  archaeologists 
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whose  sacred  zeal  breathed  new  life  into  many  an  ancient  monument, 
and  whose  life-long  labors  are  in  themselves  a  monument  worthy 
the  emulation  of  younger  men.  Nothing  can  be  more  hopeful  for  the 
future  than  this  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Greeks  to  the  imperishable 
legacy  of  their  ancestors.  The  Greek  public  and  the  Greek  legislature 
have  never  stinted  the  funds  required  of  them  for  the  excavation  and 
preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  In  proportion  to  her 
limited  resources  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  her,  no 
country  has  done  so  much  as  Greece  in  this  connection.  Of  late  years 
more  especially  the  activity  of  Greek  archaeologists  has  been  very  re- 
markable. It  is  impossible  in  the  restricted  limits  of  this  article  to 
give  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  the  results  achieved  on  the 
various  sites  lately  explored.  They  can  only  be  briefly  enumerated 
here. 

The  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  which  had  already  in  1876-77 
excavated  the  Athenian  Asklepieion,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
rock  of  the  Acropolis,  during  the  years  1881-95  prosecuted  its  re- 
searches of  the  greater  and  even  more  famous  sanctuary  of  ^Esculapius 
at  Epidauros,  again  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cavvadias.  The  whole 
of  the  vast  precinct,  sacred  to  the  god,  has  been  laid  bare,  bringing  to 
light,  besides  the  principal  temple,  the  Stadion,  the  Gymnasium,  the 
Propylaea,  the  Porticos,  the  superb  theatre, — one  of  the  largest  in 
Q  ad  almost  perfect  in  preservation, — a  number  of  other  build- 

ings, several  important  pieces  of  sculpture,  and,  above  all,  an  unrivalled 
of  inscriptions  which  thoroughly  elucidate  a  cultus  hitherto  im- 

fectly  understood,  fully  explain  the  healing  processes  practised  by 
the  Greeks,  and  shed,  in  m;tny  respects,  a  humorous  Light  on  the  inner 
and  familiar  aspecte  of  Greek  life.  The  clearing  of  the  Stadion  and 
the  the-  mtinues,  with  results  of  the  highest  archaeological 

interest,  elucidating  many  contested  points  as  to  the  athletics  of  the 
1 1  The  sanctuary  of  Demeter  at  ECleusis  had  been,  from  time  im- 

norial,  not  only  one  of  the  mo  acred  spots  in  Greece,  but  one 
whose  mystic  inl  I  had  never  been  clearly  determined  The  precise 
nature  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  remains  to  this  day  an  unsolved 

The   detail-    of    the   site    itself    Were    np    tO    a    comparatively 

Ime  but,  vaguely  known.  In  L815  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
m:  ii  imperfect  attempt  I  plore  it.  The  French  savant,  Lenor- 
mant,  went  a  little  farther  during  his  i  in  L860  01.     Bui  the 

honor  of  it-  entire  and  thorough  exploration  belongs  to  the  Greek 
teal  Society,  which.  .        ed  financially  by  the  Greek  gov- 
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ernment,  carried  on  systematic  and  exhaustive  excavations  from  1882 
to  1890  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Philios.  The  situation  and  charac- 
ter of  the  entire  group  of  buildings  which  constituted  the  sanctuary 
have  been  determined,  very  important  pieces  of  sculpture  have  been 
recovered,  and  the  large  number  of  inscriptions  found  there  has 
furnished  a  lucid  account  of  the  sacerdotal  and  administrative  organi- 
zation of  the  sanctuary.  These  excavations  have  since  been  continued, 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  site  being  now  gradually  cleared.  Among 
the  quite  recent  finds  is  a  beautiful  red-figured  terra-cotta  plaque,  the 
representation  on  which  has  some  as  yet  undefined  connection  with  the 
mysteries.  Besides  these  principal  achievements,  the  Archaeological 
Society  has  been  occupied  during  the  last  few  years  with  several 
other  less  prominent  but  not  less  important  undertakings  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  notably  in  the  Necropolis  of  Tanagra,  near  Thebes, 
where  a  rich  mine  of  the  now  famous  statuettes,  which  go  by  that 
name,  had  unfortunately  been  already  encroached  upon  by  bands  of 
poachers  and  illicit  traders. 

But  the  field  of  research  in  Greece  is  so  vast — it  may  be  said  to  be 
practically  inexhaustible — that  no  one  body  of  men,  no  one  government, 
can  hope  to  explore  it  alone.  And  in  this  respect  the  Greeks  have 
given  proof  of  no  envious  or  grasping  and  narrow  mind.  With  a  large 
and  liberal  spirit,  worthy  of  the  cause  of  science,  but  rarely  met  with 
in  other  quarters  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment admitted  foreign  societies  and  states  to  share  in  a  work  which 
enlists  more  and  more  the  eager  emulation  of  learned  men,  since  it  con- 
fers signal  distinction  upon  those  worthy  to  participate  in  it.  The  most 
noteworthy  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  exploration  of  Olympia,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the  spot,  but  because  of  the  unpre- 
cedented richness  of  the  harvest  it  yielded,  as  well  as  the  august  aus- 
pices under  which  the  work  was  completed.  The  fame  of  the  Olympic 
games,  which  had  endured  for  twelve  consecutive  centuries,  as  well  as 
the  enchanting  description,  left  to  us  by  Pausanias,  of  the  site  in  Elis, 
"  the  fairest  spot  in  Greece,"  as  Lysias  calls  it,  diminutive  in  extent  but 
unequalled  in  the  splendor  and  unsurpassed  in  the  richness  of  its  tem- 
ples, sanctuaries,  and  public  buildings,  adorned  with  no  loss  than  three 
thousand  statues,  a  veritable  museum  of  Greek  aft,  and  the  shrine  of 
the  devotion  of  an  entire  race — all  this  was  calculated,  even  at  the 
dawn  of  the  science  of  arclneology,  to  arouse  a  Longing  in  the  breasts 
of  learned  men  for  a  search  after  the  lost  glories  of  Olvmpia. 

In   a    letter    to    Cardinal    Quizini,    Bishop    oi    Corfu,     in     171' 
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Montfaucon  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  earth  of  Elis  still 
enshrined  innumerable  remains  of  its  past  greatness.  Fifty  years  later 
AVinckelmann  wrote :  "I  am  convinced  that  a  great  harvest  is  to 
be  reaped  in  Elis  which  would  surpass  all  expectations,  and  that  a 
thorough  exploration  of  that  spot  will  shed  much  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  art."  And  his  ardor  in  this  cause  was  such  that  it  was 
humorously  said  of  him  that  he  could  even  become  a  Mussulman 
if  only  he  were  allowed  to  explore  Olympia.  To  his  dying  day,  in 
1786,  Winckelmann,  with  the  Teutonic  perseverance,  repeated :  "  That 
which  one  desires  in  earnest  always  becomes  possible  :  I  have  this 
matter  as  much  at  heart  as  my  history  of  art."  The  Society  of  Dil- 
ettanti deputed  Richard  Chandler  to  visit  the  site  in  1766.  Chandler 
was  followed  by  Fauvel,  the  French  consul  at  Athens,  and  by  John 
Hawkins,  an  English  traveler,  toward  the  close  of  the  century  ;  by 
Colonel  W.  M.  Leake  in  1805  ;  by  Gell  and  Dodwell  in  1806 ;  and  by 
Cockerell  in  1811.  In  1814  Quatremere  de  Quincey  published  his  great 
work  "  Le  Jupiter  Olympien,  ou  l'Art  de  la  Sculpture  Antique,"  and 
in  1824  Lord  John  Spencer  Stanhope  issued  his  description  of  the  plain 
of  Olympia.  Finally  in  1829,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
Charle-  X  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus  a  corps  of  occupation  under 
Marshal  Maison,  the  "  Expedition  Scientifique  de  la  Moree,"  which 
iompanied  the  French  army,  attempted  some  researches  on  the  site 
of  the  great  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens.  These  perfunctory  exca- 
however,  resulted  only  in  the  recovery  of  a  few  pieces  of 
sculpture,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 

B  it   the   complete   exploration  of  the  site,  which  was  thus  first 

con*  a  Frenchman,  earnestly  advocated  by  a  German,  and 

•ally  initiated  by  a   French  expedition,  is  mainly  due  to  the 

Table  Pro!  Ernst  (Junius,  whose  attempts  date  from  L852.     Ee 

and  directed  this  vast  undertaking,  and  it  was  through  bis 

infl         •  thai  the  late    Emperor  Frederic  was   induced   to  lend  his 

btain  fn>m  the  Imperial  Diet  the  accessary  funds, 
whieh  ultimately  amounted  to  no  less  than  sjIoo.ooo.  Excava- 
tion pried  on  under  a  formal  convention  with  the  Greek  govern- 
begun  in  1-7.").  and  we  ntinued  during  sis  consecutive 
winter  campaigns  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  prearranged  plan. 
B  of  the  researches  of  L829,  and  a  few  vestiges  of 

•  remained  a1  rand  but  few  indications  of  the  glories 

of  Olympia     Th        ues  were  celebrated  forthelasl  time  in  898  \.i>., 
and  ifi  the  following  year  they  were  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the 
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Emperor  Theodosius  I.  In  425  Theodosius  II,  in  his  iconoclastic 
zeal,  ordered  the  very  buildings  to  be  burnt.  They  had  already 
been  denuded  of  their  most  precious  objects  by  the  repeated  plun- 
dering of  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and,  later,  by  the  Slavs,  carried  havoc  through 
what  remained  of  Olympia.  The  temple  of  Zeus  was  then  transformed 
into  a  fortress  and  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  built  of  the  fragments 
of  other  monuments.  Two  terrible  earthquakes,  in  522  and  551,  levelled 
to  the  ground  both  that  temple  and  whatever  else  was  still  standing  ; 
and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  site  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
sought  safety  on  higher  ground,  left  the  forces  of  nature  to  preserve 
from  further  devastation  what  the  fury  of  man  had  spared.  The  two 
rivers  within  which  the  Altis,  the  sacred  precinct,  was  confined, — the 
Alpheus  and  the  Cladeus, — in  course  of  time  changed  their  channels, 
and  by  repeated  inundations  deposited  layers  of  alluvial  soil,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  deep,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  enclosure  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  rains  and  landslips  carried  down  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Cronion,  which  shelters  the  Altis  to  the  north, 
enormous  masses  of  earth,  thus  helping  to  give  a  restful  burial  to 
the  much  shattered  and  devastated  remains  of  what  was  once  the 
"fairest  spot  in  Greece."  To  remove  this  huge  earthen  shroud,  to 
examine  every  stone,  to  mark  every  vestige  that  came  to  light,  was 
the  heroic  task  through  which  the  German  mission  resolutely  labored 
in  their  search  after  the  hallowed  relics  of  Olympia.  And  their  devo- 
tion and  perseverance  were  richly  rewarded.  "  One  hundred  and  thirty 
marble  statues  and  reliefs,  thirteen  thousand  bronze  objects,  six  thou- 
sand coins,  four  hundred  inscriptions,  a  thousand  objects  in  terra-cotta, 
forty  buildings  :  such  was  the  wonderful  booty  won  by  the  explorers/'  ' 
Yet  the  recovery  of  the  famous  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  alone  would 
have  been  deemed  ample  reward  for  their  toil  and  expense.  These 
treasures  now  fill  an  entire  museum  built  near  the  spot  through  the 
liberality  of  M.  Syngros,  a  Greek  banker.  And  such  is  the  flood  of 
light  they  have  shed  on  the  particular  branch  of  Hellenic  life  which 
was  connected  with  Olympia,  that  we  can  now  read  Pindar  with  as  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  details  to  which  his  odes  refer,  as  if  we  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  the  very  events.  It  is  perhaps  not  unwarrantable 
to  add  that  to  this  resuscitation  oi  the  tame  of  Olympia  we  may  trace, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  enthusiasm  which  attended  the  recent  revival 
of  the  Olympic  games  at  Athens. 

1  Laloux  et  Moncoaux,  "  La  Restauration  de  l'01ympia.M 
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Not  the  least  important  result  of  this  scientific  triumph  of  the 
Germans  was  the  emulation  it  excited  among  French  scholars — an 
emulation  far  more  honorable  and  beneficial  than  the  competition  in 
armaments.  The  French,  who  were  the  first  to  establish  a  permanent 
school  of  archaeology  at  Athens,  had  already  signalized  their  presence 
in  Greece  by  various  minor  explorations,  the  best  known  of  which  was 
Beule's  discovery  of  the  Propylsea  gate.  But  the  impression  which  the 
Olympian  excavations  created  in  the  world  of  letters  urged  them  to 
look  around  for  an  undertaking  of  comparable  importance.  The 
island  of  Delos,  now  uninhabited,  but  in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  lovely  of  the  Cyclades, — the  birthplace  and 
revered  shrine  of  Apollo,  teeming  with  the  wealth  of  pious  offerings  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  studded  with  sanctuaries  and  temples,  planted  with 
a  forest  of  statues  and  altars,  the  envied  goal  of  sacred  embassies,  but 
now  abandoned,  bereft  of  vegetation,  almost  forgotten,  and  rarely  visited 
but  by  ships  under  quarantine, — Delos  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
French  archaeologists  as  early  as  1873.  The  first  desultory  researches 
of  M.  Leb&gue,  however,  did  not  result  in  much  of  interest.  The 
Greek  Archaeological  Society,  which,  after  him,  took  up  the   work, 

3  more  successful.  But  the  French  school  at  Athens  claimed  the 
right  of  reversion,  and  instituted  serious  excavations  in  1877,  under 
MM.  Dumont  and  Ilmuolles. 

The  distinguishing  and,  for  the  French  savants,  creditable  feature 
of   t  (dons  consists  in   the  fact  that,   beyond   the   ancient 

tame  of  the  Delian   sanctuary,  no  precise  indications  were  available 

guides  I  tploration,     Delos   was  one  of  the  few   important 

Q  which   Pausanias  did  nol   visit;  while  all  the  other 

cienl  unts  of  it  which   we  know  to   have  been  written  have 

•n  Lo        M  Delos,  after  Buffering  repeated  spoliations,  was 

plundered  and  completely  devastated  by  one  of  Mithridates's  generals 

in    87    &  0.,    and    from    that    devastation    it    does    not  seem    to   have    iv- 

rerecL    Whi  know  of  its  subsequent  fate  is,  that  the  Knights  of 

'.  John  used  the  ruin.-  of  its  temples  and  public  buildings  as  material 

for  their  churches  and  fortr         in  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the  god- 

pillage  of  marble  ready-hewn  went  on  until  quite  recenl  times. 

Hence  there  was  hardly  any  landmark  Left  a-  a  l-hiuV  to  the  sites  of 

the  principal  structures  and  especially  to  that  of  the  great  temple  of 

Apollo.     In  spite  of  these  disadvanti        M.  Bomolles's  work,  which 

■  I  on  from  L877  to  L880and  was  then  continued  by  other 

members  of  the  French  school  up  to  L890,  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
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tion.  The  inroads  above  referred  to  despoiled  Delos  almost  completely 
of  architectural  and  artistic  remains.  But  the  topography  of  the  small 
island,  which  was  but  an  extensive  sanctuary,  has  been  determined ; 
while  the  harvest  of  inscriptions,  dating  from  the  seventh  century  B.  c. 
to  the  early  years  of  our  era,  is  so  rich  and  valuable  that  it  constitutes 
in  itself  a  new  and  important  source  of  Greek  history.  Contempo- 
raneously with  the  work  carried  on  at  Delos,  another  member  of  the 
French  school,  M.  Maurice  Holleaux,  undertook  the  exploration  of 
another  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptoi'on,  to 
the  east  of  the  plain  which  formed,  until  lately,  Lake  Copais,  in 
Bceotia.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoi'os  was  celebrated  as  an  ancient 
oracle  of  the  god  ;  and  M.  Holleaux's  researches  have  resulted  not  only 
in  defining  the  position  and  structure  of  the  temple  itself,  but  in  estab- 
lishing its  great  antiquity  by  a  number  of  very  important  inscriptions 
and  by  a  series  of  archaic  statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  the  comparison 
of  which  latter  with  the  like  sculptures  unearthed  on  the  Acropolis 
as  well  as  in  Eleusis  and  Delos,  elucidates  the  development  of  early 
Greek  art 

The  French  were  apparently  minded  or  destined  by  circumstances 
to  bring  to  light  the  various  ancient  abodes  of  the  sun-god  in  Greece. 
Their  latest  and  greatest  undertaking  has  been  the  excavation  of  the 
celebrated  Delphic  shrine  of  Apollo.  The  importance  of  this  work, 
which  is  still  in  progress,  is  so  exceptional,  and  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  subject  so  absorbing,  that  it  must  be  reserved  for  a 
separate  and  concluding  article.  That  article  will  include  a  survey  of 
the  archaeological  researches  of  the  American  school  at  Athens,  which 
are  already  such  as  to  do  much  credit  to  American  scholarship. 

J.  Gennadi  us. 
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The  economists  tell  us  that  it  is  the  price  of  the  surplus  of  any 
product  placed  on  a  foreign  market  that  determines  the  price  of  the 
entire  mass  produced.  The  farmer  in  Minnesota  whose  wheat  is  sold, 
ground,  and  eaten  in  the  next  town  gets  no  higher  price  for  it — so  long 
as  the  whole  country  raises  more  wheat  than  the  people  of  the  country 
can  eat — than  will  yield  a  profit  if  it  be  sent  five  thousand  miles  to 
Liverpool.  Clearly  then  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  wheat  growers 
all  over  the  land  that  the  population  should  increase  and  multiply  and 
wax  fat  on  wheaten  bread — that  the  demand  for  what  can  be  raised 
should  keep  pace  with  the  supply,  or,  as  the  acute  French  put  it  much 
more  simply  and  completely,  with  the  offer.  This  may  seem  a  crude, 
even  rude,  law  to  cite  as  underlying  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Ke- 
public  and  closely  and  directly  affecting  the  happiness  of  millions  of 

men  and  men  and  their  offspring.  But  such  a  law  there  is,  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that  it  works  steadily 
for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  race. 

Whatever  else  marriage  may  or  ought  to  be,  and  however  the  fact 
may  be  eon  1  or  modified  by  associations — religious,  social,  literary, 

— there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is,  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  women 
of  the  country,  a  I         s  of  livelihood.     No  one  knows  what  the  pro- 

tion  is,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  a  very  large  number  of  girls 

I  :i  husband  a-  the  only  sure  source  of  such  means  as  are  require  I 

for  ti.  tpport,  and  that  this  view  is  fr«< pu-ntly  correct     Of  course 

oth<  nditions  axe  involved  and  often  are  controlling;  some  more 
refined  and  j  •      me  perhaps  decidedly  Less  so,  but  for  a  very 

considerable  number  it  remains  true  that  they  expect  to  be  supported 

through  n.  and  1  of  no  other  way.     I  do  not  now  argue  for 

or  againsl  the  desirability  of  such  a  of  things  ;  I  do  not  assert  or 

deny  that  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  or  of  human  society,  or  of  Providence : 
I    imply  cite  the  fact  and  venture  to  point  out  some  of  ii        u Its,  and 

the  \><  :i  them  of  the-  .-imp]'  LOmic   law  that  governs  the  dis- 

position of  man         ble  women  "I'  Minnesota  wheat 

To  begin  with,  in  all  thi         populated  and  settled  communities  the 
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number  of  women  born  tends  slightly  to  exceed  the  number  of  men. 
Here,  then,  is  produced  continuously  and  without  chance  for  evasion  or 
bope  of  any  facile  change,  a  slight  but  appreciable  surplus  of  women. 
So  far  as  their  destination  is  marriage,  and  supposing  the  tendency  to 
marriage  equally  strong  in  both  sexes,  and  the  Christian  institution  of 
monogamy  to  prevail,  there  must  be  an  offer  (an  offer,  in  the  strictly 
economic  sense  only)  somewhat  greater  than  the  demand.  This  dis- 
crepancy, slight  in  itself,  is  liable  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  that  men 
may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  unto  themselves  wives ;  and  thus 
the  intensity  of  the  desire,  the  need  even,  of  marriage  among  women, 
other  things  being  equal,  tends  to  become  greater.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be — I  will  not  say  corrected,  for  some  of  my  readers 
doubtless  think  it  a  divinely  ordained  force  in  the  regulation  of  human 
progress, — but  let  me  say  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  reduced, 
is  by  reducing  the  necessity  to  women  of  marriage  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  living.  This,  I  think,  is  precisely  what  has  happened,  and 
in  increasing  ratio  within  the  last  half  or  even  quarter  of  a  century. 
Of  course  the  process  has  been  going  on  more  or  less  regularly  since 
the  dawn  of  historic  civilization.  But  it  has  been  more  rapid  and 
general  and  therefore  more  obvious,  especially  in  America,  within  the 
period  mentioned. 

Within  the  memory  of  any  of  us  who  has  passed  middle  age,  a 
woman  in  America  who  did  not  marry  and  had  to  support  herself,  gen- 
erally and  almost  exclusively  did  so  by  domestic  service  or  sewing  or 
some  form  of  teaching.  The  woman,  whatever  her  class,  who  remained 
what  was  then  far  more  ungraciously  than  now  termed  an  "old  maid," 
and  who  gained  her  own  living,  did  so  in  one  or  other  of  these  pur- 
suits. It  is  very  different  now,  and  in  two  ways.  First,  in  the  old 
callings  there  is  far  more  scope  and  an  increased  demand,  which  is,  I 
think,  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  More  servants 
are  employed,  their  duties  are  more  varied,  more  skill  and  intelligence 
are  required,  the  pay  is  better,  the  average  standard  of  comfort  is 
higher,  and  a  number  of  peculiar  services  has  been  added  in  which 
women  can  engage  with  a  standing  greatly  improved  and  loss  undesir- 
able to  those  who  formerly  shunned  all  service  as  "menial"  Very 
probably  many  of  the  women  under  whose  eye^  these  remarks  are 
likely  to  fall  will  still  see  in  any  form  of  service  a  means  of  livelihood 
to  be  accepted  only  as  the  last  desperate  resource,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  will  think  that  the  changes  I  have  noted  ought  not  to  he  con- 
sidered for  a  moment  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  oi  marriage, 
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as  they  know  it  or  imagine  it.  But  I  am  speaking  not  of  their  class, 
which  in  mere  point  of  numbers  is  not  overwhelmingly  important,  but 
of  the  great  body  of  women  who  must  live  and  may  have  to  marry, — 
in  short  of  the  marriageable  product. 

On  that  the  increased  desirability  or  scope  of  any  employment 
yielding  a  living  may  have  some  influence.  As  to  the  occupation  of 
what  was  formerly  the  sewing  woman,  it  has  developed  widely  in  many 
directions.  Far  greater  numbers  of  women  are  employed  in  the  sim- 
pler processes,  and  even  in  these  the  statistics  show  that  there  has  been 
an  advance  in  money  wages  which  has  been  enhanced  in  practical  value 
by  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  except 
rent.  Passing  from  these  processes  to  those  that  require  something 
more  than  patient  industry,  that  require  dexterity,  ingenuity,  taste,  we 
find  a  very  pronounced  advance  in  the  number  of  things  that  women 
can  do  in  the  way  of  "  sewing,"  and  get  wages  for  doing  which,  either 
in  actual  amount  or  in  what  they  will  purchase,  are  far  beyond  what 
could  be  earned  say  in  the  'fifties.  Closely  allied  to  these  employments 
and  growing  out  of  them  are  those  connected  with  the  higher  branches 
of  the  business  of  providing  women's  apparel  or  the  materials  for  it. 
There  are  numerous  business  houses  in  the  United  States  to-day  who 
pay  to  women  in  certain  positions  connected  with  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  clothing  a  salary  that  forty  years  since  would  have  supported  at 
least  a  score  of  sewing  women.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
very  great  demand  for  women  as  teachers,  chiefly  in  the  public  schools, 
which  is  unquestionably  greater  than  the  more  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion requires,  and  which,  as  in  the  other  occupations,  has  develops! 
more  exacting  and  better  paid  positions. 

Here,  then,   is  one  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the  situation   is 

changed.     The  old  employments  afford  more  and  more  satisfactory 

chances  of  livelihood     The  second  mode  is,  perhaps,  more  important 

and  is  certainly  more  striking.    It  consists  in  the  rapid  development  of 

employment 

This  chu  leen  more  recent,  more  rapid  and  extensive4  than 

the  other.  The  mosf  Important,  so  tar  as  numbers  are  concerned,  is  in 
the  employment  of  women  in  shops,  a1  die  Bales  counters,  or  as  cashiers 
and  })■  raphers  and  typewriters  in  genera]  busi- 

and  the  professioi  tatistica  are  not  needed  to  establish  the 

immense  progress  in  this  direction.     Any  one  wh<  up  and  down 

in  the  land,  and  especially  in  the  towns  and  cities,  can  see  or  Learn  it. 
i  himself.     In  tin-  city  of  New  Cork,  for  instance,  in  what  may  be 
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called  the  office-building  district  below  Chambers  Street,  where  the 
population  of  a  good-sized  town  is  gathered  tier  on  tier  within  the 
ground  area  of  a  common  city  lot,  young  women  swarm.  Morning 
and  evening  the  streets  are  crowded  with  them.  Farther  uptown,  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  miles,-  at  the  same  hours  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crowds  that  stream  along  the  streets  are  young  women  also,  these 
mostly  of  what  is  known  as  the  shop-girl  class.  These  are  now  com- 
mon sights  of  city  life,  but  a  man  need  not  be  very  old — at  least  I  hope 
not — to  remember  when  the  sight  of  a  half  dozen  young  women  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wall  Street  was  a  novel  and  exciting  event,  and 
when,  in  the  uptown  stores,  even  in  those  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the 
most  esoteric  constituents  of  women's  attire,  women  were  found  as 
customers  only,  and  were  waited  upon,  more  or  less  skilfully,  by 
persons  of  the  superior  sex. 

Statistics,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  required  to  prove  the  change. 
They  are,  however,  useful  to  measure  its  extent.  Take  the  figures  of 
the  census  of  1890  with  reference  to  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
what  are  classed  as  gainful  occupations.  The  total  is  22,735,661 ;  it 
was  17,392,099  in  1880, — an  advance  of  30.72  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  males  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  27.64  per 
cent ;  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  females  was  47. 68  per  cent 
As  the  increase  in  total  population  for  the  same  period  was  a  trifle 
under  25  per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  how  very  marked  was  the  influx  of 
women  in  the  income-earning  occupations.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  em- 
ployments as  classified  in  the  census  reports,  we  find  the  following  ratio 
of  increase  prevail :  professional  services,  men  48.53  per  cent,  women 
75.84  per  cent ;  domestic  and  personal  service,  men  15.97  per  cent, 
women  41.15  per  cent ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  men 
46.01  per  cent,  women  62.87  per  cent ;  trade  and  transportation,  men 
71.75  per  cent,  women  263.25  per  cent.  These  percentages  would,  of 
course,  be  misleading  if  the  totals  were  disregarded,  but  they  indicate 
clearly  enough  the  direction  in  which  the  change  has  been  going  on,  and 
the  lines  on  which  it  has  been  most  marked,  while  the  totals  show  that 
women  are  now  a  little  more  than  17  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  painful 
occupations,  whereas  in  1880  they  were  a  little  less  than  15  per  cent. 

The  advance  is  still  more  strikingly  indicated  in  the  statistics  of 
special  employments.  On  the  following  page  is  a  table  the  chief 
significance  of  which  any  one  can  take  in  at  a  glance.  It  ahowfl  the 
number  of  men  and  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  each  occupation 
according  to  the  census  of  18K0  and  that  of  18w): 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  ENGAGED  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 


Artists  and  teachers  of  art,  men 

women 

Authors,  men 

women 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  men. . . 

women 

Teachers,  men 

women 

Nurses  and  midwives,  men 

women 

Sales,  men 

women 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants,  men 

women. . . 

Clerks  and  copyists,  men 

women 

Stenographers  and  typewriters,  men  .... 

women. . 


Census  of 

Census  of 

1880. 

1890. 

7,043 

11,676 

2,061 

10,810 

811 

3,989 

320 

2,725 

17,295 

27,636 

13,182 

34,519 

73,335 

9C,581 

154,375 

245,230 

1,189 

6,688 

14,422 

51,402 

24,535 

205,931* 

7,744 

58,449 

57,425 

131,602 

2,365 

27,772 

23,820 

492,852 

1,647 

64,048 

12,148 

21,185 

The  classification  of  the  census  of  1880  does  not  include  stenogra- 
phers and  typewriters.  The  census  states  that  among  bookkeepers 
and  accountants  women  counted  2,365,  and  among  clerks  and  copy- 

L,647, — in  all,  4,012.  The  total  number  of  women  in  these  classes 
and  of  stenographers  and  typewriters  in  1890  was  113,005.     The  num- 

of  women  in  all  the  occupations  in  the  above  table  was  in  1880 
196,106;  in  1890  it  was  616,140.  Speaking  broadly  five  women  were 
;  in  these  occupations  in  1890  as  against  two  in  1880.  In  cer- 
tain occupations  the  change  in  the  relative  number  of  the  men  and 
women  i  Tthy.     In  1880  the  women  were  less  than  a  fourth 

of  the  arti.-"  if  art,  in  1890  they  were  nearly  one  half. 

Of  musicianf  and  teachers  of  music  in  1880  there  were  only  about  two 

.  in  1890  there  were  nearly  four  women  to  three 
n.     I'  :   to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  changes  are  excep- 
tional     In  the  occupations  which  women  have   "invaded'    in  the 
*,  numbers,  those  of  teachers,  sale-men,  bookkeepers,  stenogra- 
phers, typewrite]        •..  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  about  the  same 
with  the  I  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  taking  all  the 

nful  oocupatii       although  the        >of  Increase  for  women  is  47.88 
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per  cent,  and  for  men  only  27.6-1  per  cent,  yet  the  women  are  in  1890 
but  17  per  cent  of  the  total  as  against  15  per  cent  in  1880.  It  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  while  many  more  women  earned  their  own  living 
in  1890  than  in  1880,  they  had  over  the  whole  field  to  a  very  slight 
extent  only  displaced  the  men. 

The  change  in  the  proportion  of  women  who  now  earn  an  income, 
and  presumably  a  living,  is  the  important  point.  About  one  in  three 
of  the  total  population  are  engaged  in  "gainful  occupation,"  and  only 
one  in  about  twenty  of  the  female  population.  The  proportion  to 
females  of  marriageable  age  is,  of  course,  much  larger,  and  it  is  this 
percentage  that  produces  the  effect  I  have  noted  as  to  the  necessity  of 
marriage  to  women  as  a  means  of  support.  "What  the  effect  is  upon 
society,  I  do  not  now  propose  to  discuss.  It  is  much  too  large  and 
complex  a  question  to  be  stated  even  with  any  fulness  in  a  single  arti- 
cle. Whether  a  smaller  proportion  of  women  will  marry,  whether  they 
will  marry  at  a  later  age,  whether  fewer  children  will  be  born,  whether 
the  average  of  happiness  in  wedded  life  will  be  greater,  whether  the 
offspring  will  be  better  cared  for, — are  the  subordinate  or  associated 
questions  as  to  which  there  is  room  for  much  honest  difference  of 
opinion  and  for  endless  discussion.  The  facts  I  have  noted,  the  statis- 
tics I  have  cited — and  they  would  undoubtedly  be  much  more  striking 
were  they  brought  down  five  years  later, — show  that  it  is  becoming 
clearly  easier  for  the  average  woman  in  the  United  States  to  earn  her 
livelihood  without  marriage — if  she  so  choose. 

Edward  Cary. 
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The  result  of  the  Canadian  elections  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
attention  on  two  continents,  and  in  the  United  States  peculiar 
interest  has  been  evoked  by  the  fact  that  the  bone  of  contention 
resembled  very  closely  the  one  which  caused  the  American  civil  war, 
— namely,  States'  rights.  Since  1878  the  Conservatives  of  Canada 
have  held  power,  and  always  by  large  majorities.  To  the  surprise  of 
everybody,  on  June  23  last,  however,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  the 
Liberals  swept  the  country,  the  province  of  Quebec,  especially,  swell- 
ing the  victory  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  her  country  parishes,  where 
the  church  is  supreme,  vying  witli  the  cities  in  the  overthrow.  The 
Government  counted  on  Quebec  for  its  principal  support,  and  only  a  few 
days  before  the  election  the  French  leader  telegraphed  the  premier  to 
be  hopeful,  as  he  would  guarantee  him  a  majority  in  his  own  province 
of  at  least  twenty.  Had  that  prediction  been  verified,  Canada  would 
still  be  Conservative  in  politics,  and  the  old  fiscal  policy  would  not  be 
disturbed.  But  the  Liberals  won  nearly  every  seat,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  battle  the  three  French  ministers  were  defeated,  and  fell  with 
their  comrad  One  s1  nan,  however,  who  after  twenty-three 
hard  service  had  been  deposed  by  his  successors,  succeeded  in 
rryinj  rastituency,  and  by  the  irony  of  fate  becomes  leader  of 

i      ich  opposition  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons. 

Th<  >  important  g  before  the  people,  though   the 

Co  fcive  platform  embraced  no  fewer  than  ten  planks.     The  Mani- 

toba Schools  Q  one  of  them;  the  other  was  the  taring      As 

the  r    will    probably   remember,  Manitoba  entered    the    Union 

in    1  ml  in    the  following   year  established,  after   the    manner 

of  the  older  provinces,  a  fcem  of  schools  for  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics  tinder  the  supervision  <>f  a  joint  school  board,  each  manag- 
es. A-  time  wore  on,  and  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation  materially   increa-ed,   it  was  deemed  advisable  by   the  majority 

to  change  the       tern,  and,  accordingly,  in  185)0,  public  schools  were 
dished.     A         I  the  new  plan  the   Etonian  Catholics  interna    I 

They  appealed  to  th-'  Governor-Genera]  in  conn- 

48  ' 
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cil  for  relief,  demanded  their  sliare  of  the  public  money  allotted  for 
education,  and  insisted  on  having  the  old  system  restored.  The 
agitation  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  stronger  party,  and  much 
ill-feeling  was  engendered.  After  passing  various  steps,  the  appeal 
finally  reached  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain,  and  judgment, 
in  1895,  was  given  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Canadian 
Government  prepared  a  remedial  order  restoring  to  the  Catholics 
their  right  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  school  grant.  It  had  little 
effect,  however,  on  the  Manitoba  majority,  and  that  legislature  refused 
to  entertain  it.  A  commission  went  to  Winnipeg  and  tried  the  policy 
of  conciliation.  It  fared  no  better,  and  then  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  to  compel  the  Manitoba  government  to  yield. 
In  the  meantime,  general  elections  were  held  in  the  prairie  province, 
and  the  ministry  came  back  more  popular  than  ever. 

The  remedial  bill  was  killed  in  committee  by  the  vigorous  obstruc- 
tion of  a  dissatisfied  wing  of  the  Conservatives,  aided  by  some  of  the 
Liberals.  Parliament  expired  by  the  effluxion  of  time  on  April  23,  the 
Cabinet  was  reconstructed,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  began  a  seven  weeks'  campaign  among 
the  electorate.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic gentleman  of  high  character,  who  had  failed,  however,  to  gain  the 
ear  of  his  church.  The  mandements  of  the  hierarchy  played  an 
important  part  in  the  great  contest.  The  bishops  of  Ontario  and  the 
maritime  provinces  did  not  go  as  far  as  their  lordships  of  Quebec.  The 
latter  went  very  far  indeed.  They  maintained  that  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power  belonged  the  right  to  judge  whether  the  interference  should 
take  place  in  the  form  of  command  or  of  counsel,  and  when  that 
interference  took  the  imperative  form  only  one  thing  remained  to 
be  done  by  the  faithful,  and  that  was  to  obey.  The  interests  of 
the  church  rose  superior  to  all  rights,  all  considerations,  and  all 
political  aspirations.  Before  the  electors,  in  the  churches  and  else- 
where, the  priests  were  very  outspoken.  Some  of  them  went  beyond 
the  mandement,  and  made  their  own  comments  on  it.  The  editors  of 
French  newspapers  on  the  Liberal  side  were  denounced,  and  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  and  the  index.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
very  many  years  that  the  church  had  come  out  bo  openly  in  favor 
of  one  political  party,  and  religious  exciteintMit,  naturally,  ran  high. 
Parkman  writes : — 

11  The  peace  of  Paris  gave  civil  liberty  to  the  people  oiQuebeo,  lmt  the  con- 
queror left  their  lvii^ious  system  untouched,  and  through  it  they  hare  Impoeed 
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upon  themselves  a  weight  of  ecclesiastical  tutelage  that  finds  few  equals  in  the 
most  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  Such  guardianship  is  not  without  certain 
advantages.  For  when  faithfully  exercised  it  aids  to  uphold  some  of  the  tamer 
virtues,  if  that  can  be  called  a  virtue  which  needs  the  constant  presence  of  a  sen- 
tinel to  keep  it  from  escaping  ;  but  it  is  fatal  to  mental  robustness  and  moral 
courage  ;  and  if  French-Canada  would  fulfil  its  aspirations  it  must  cease  to  be  one 
of  the  most  priest-ridden  communities  of  the  modern  world." 

After  such  an  exhibition,  the  dictum  that  the  church  thoroughly 
understands  her  people,  and  thinks  for  them  must  be  revised.  Her 
own  safety,  hereafter,  will,  more  likely,  be  her  first  thought.  To 
her  the  spectacle  could  not  be  edifying,  of  thousands  of  her  sons 
marching  to  the  polls,  and  voting  for  candidates  whom  she  had 
unsparingly  condemned.     Recovery  from  such  a  shock  will  be  slow. 

The  heads  of  the  church  in  Canada  have  always  opposed  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  the  maintenance  of  British  connection  is 
their  first  thought.  In  1812,  and  again  in  1887,  they  were  on  England's 
side.  They  won.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  dis- 
like change  ;  they  move  with  deliberation.  Britain  left  with  them  the 
laws,  language,  institutions,  and  the  religion  which  they  had  enjoyed 
before  the  conquest  of  1759,  unimpaired  and  complete.     They  are  not 

sure  that  the  church  would  retain  its  hold  on  the  people  by  a 
political  change  and  by  the  severance  of  old  ties.  The  cures  think  that 
in  the  Republic  their  flocks  would  be  exposed  to  temptations  which  do 
not  exist  in  their  own  vill  It  must  be  confessed,  exiles  lose,  in 

time,  many  of  their  primitive  characterise  They  live  under  less  re- 
paint, and  while  the}'  attend  faithfully  to  their  religious  duties,  and  are 
od  citizens  ■ -rally,  thr  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  church  has 
not.  the  same  grasp  in  the  new  home  that  it  had  in  the  old  one  on  the 

and  the  interior  of  Quebec  This  the  Canadian 
el>  understand  very  we]],  and  it  pains  them  to  learn  that  the  Amer- 
icau  disregard  of  the  cloth  sometimes  makes  headway  among  the  younger 
and  thai  tb  itane  Is  rarely  seen  in  American  streets.  To  keep 
the]  '  over  their  people  is  their  first  idea;  but  their  failure, 

th    othi  Lominate  the  voters  of  their  respective  flocks,  prompts 

one  to  believe  thai  a  I  upheaval  i<  about  to  take  place,  and  I 
notice,  ;ih  .  that  in  some  quarters  in  the  American  Union  the 
bop:  i  -<■<{  ili;it  the  French  are  not  averse  to  changing  their 

allegiam  [ndeed,  much  is  made  of  their  disobedience  to  clerical 
tion,  hut.  from  tin-  Amerii        tandpoint,  the  failure  of  the  priests 

jm>-<--  of  one  of  the  ehief  objections  t<>  union  of  :innex;it ion.       It    will 

be  found,  bo  that  though  annexation  is  still  far  off ,  emigration 
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will  continue  to  flow  extensively  into  the  United  States  from  Quebec, 
even  should  a  change  of  flags  not  ensue.  Repatriation  has  been  tried 
by  the  Quebec  legislature,  but  no  appreciable  result  has  followed  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  the  experiment. 

During  the  campaign,  Mr.  Laurier  was  styled  by  a  bishop  of 
prominence,  "a  rationalistic  Liberal."  He  resented  this,  and  the 
voters,  following  suit,  voted  for  his  candidates.  The  cry  was  raised 
against  him  that  he  was  not  a  good  Catholic,  but  it  lost  him  no  support 
among  the  members  of  his  creed,  and  many  Conservative  Protestants 
went  to  his  side  out  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  as  a  rebuke  to  the 
priesthood  whose  domination  they  considered  ought  to  be  opposed. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada,  a  French- Canadian  was  put 
up  as  Premier.  The  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  many 
ballots  were  cast  for  him  on  that  score  alone. 

The  other  issue  upon  which  the  election  turned  was  tariff  reform.  It 
was  known  that  Mr.  Laurier  and  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  differed  on 
that  question  on  several  essential  points.  At  heart  the  leader  is  a  free 
trader,  and  his  views  on  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  are  exceed- 
ingly liberal  and  broad.  On  the  other  hand,  his  lieutenant  favors 
commercial  union,  or  unrestricted  reciprocity.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  these  friendly  rivals  were  not  publicly  en  evidence  to- 
gether, and,  for  a  time,  the  prospective  Finance  Minister  confined  him- 
self to  a  limited  area  and  talked  little  of  the  policy  which,  if  returned 
to  power,  the  Liberals  would  introduce.  Free  trade  as  it  exists  in  the 
British  Isles  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  country  like  Canada,  which 
is  territorially  great,  but  sparse  in  population,  and  where  the  public 
debt  is  high.  The  most  was  made,  during  the  elections,  of  Mr.  Laurier's 
known  views,  and  it  was  urged  strongly  that  unless  he  were  defeated 
the  Dominion  would  relapse  into  a  slaughter  market  for  the  United 
States  ;  her  workshops  and  factories  would  close  down,  and  her  arti- 
sans would  find  themselves  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  and  starvation. 
That  these  statements  were  believed,  the  returns  from  the  polling  booths 
of  Ontario  and  other  manufacturing  districts  will  supply  the  proof. 
All  is  fair,  doubtless,  in  love,  war,  and  polities,  and  so  the  Liberal  leader 
found  himself  confronted,  at  the  outset,  by  a  formidable  charge  This 
he  hastened  to  disprove.  It  has  been  given  out  that  there  is  to  he  no 
immediate  tinkering  with  the  tariff,— that  no  radical  change  will  take 
place  in  the  duties  until  notice  is  given  far  in  advance,  so  that  no  in- 
terests can  suffer  by  a  sudden  or  violent  attack  upon  them.  A  taritT 
for  revenue  the  country  must  have;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  ;  but 
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haste  will  be  made  slowly  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  present  pro- 
tective tariff.  In  all  his  speeches,  Mr.  Laurier  has  spoken  of  gradual 
reduction,  and  not  an  immediate  resort  to  the  pruning  knife.  As  many 
manufacturers  are  Liberals,  it  is  clear  that  few  of  their  votes  would  have 
gone  to  the  Liberal  leader  unless  he  had  assured  them  of  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.  A  lightning  change  would  be  bad  for  the  country 
at  large,  even  if  the  Dominion  could  afford  it,  and  afford  it  she  cannot, 
at  present,  owing  to  her  financial  position,  and  the  obligations  which 
must  be  met.  The  public  will  welcome  free-trade  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  not  impossible  to  have  a  new 
treaty  with  the  latter  country,  based  on  grounds  of  common  advantage, 
and  Mr.  Laurier  and  his  friends  are  warmly  in  favor  of  making  another 
attempt  to  bring  it  about.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  fair 
compact  can  be  brought  about  by  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  who 
desire  to  see  every  avenue  of  trade  and  commerce  opened  up.  Joseph 
Howe  was  of  that  opinion  as  far  back  as  July,  1865,  when  he  made  his 
powerful  address  at  the  great  international  commercial  convention  in 
Detroit,  where  he  spoke  for  Canada  to  five  thousand  business  men,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  stay  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1854.     He  said: — 

"  We  are  here  to  determine  how  best  we  can  draw  together,  in  the  bonds  of 
peace,  friendship,  and  commercial  prosperity,  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
British  family.  In  th»  presence  of  this  great  theme  all  petty  interests  should 
stand  rebuked— we  are  not  dealing  with  the  concerns  of  a  city,  a  province,  or  a 
state,  hut  with  tli'-  future  of  our  race  in  all  time  to  come.  Some  reference  has 
been  made  to  'elevators'  in  your  discussions.  What  we  want  is  an  elevator  to 
lift  our  souls  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument.  Wny  should  not  these  three 
gnat  branches  of  the  family  flourish,  under  different  systems  of  government)  it 
mny  be,  but  forming  one  grand  whole,  proud  of  a  common  origin,  and  of  their 

advanced  civilization 

One  of  the  first  acts,  it  is  believed,  that  the   Liberal  Government 

.11  do,  will  be  to  send  a  deputation  to  Washington,  beaded  by  Sir 

Richard  Carl       ;ht,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 

St,  Both   countries   are  old    enough    now   i<>   understand   one 

anothi  perfectly.     It   is  qoI  to  be  supposed     nor  would  the 

idee  be  entertained   for  a    moment  in  Canada     thai  the  terms  to  be 

I  upon  would  be  favorable  to  only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bar- 

n.     There  must,  in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  be  some  give  and  take. 

The  United   Stat       everal   ■  o,  distinctly  made  overtures  to 

('  ind  more  recently  to  the  Wes1  [ndies,  offering  special  privi- 

h  "    "ii  condition  that  they  would  have  an  interchange  of  commodities, 
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but  not  allowing  British  manufactures  in  on  the  same  terms.  This,  of 
course,  was  not  entertained  by  the  Conservative  Government  then  in 
power  at  Ottawa,  nor  would  it  be  entertained  to-day  by  the  Liberal 
administration  sitting  in  the  same  place.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  would  sanction  any  such  arrangement,  were  it 
resolved  upon  by  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  discrimination 
against  British  goods  would  be  a  serious  matter,  and  the  Colonial 
Office  would  not  hear  of  it,  it  is  safe  to  say.  Indeed,  a  ruling  has  been 
had  upon  the  subject  already.  Lord  Ripon,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  Earl  of  Rosebery's  Cabinet,  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing despatch,  which  was  made  public  only  a  short  time  ago.  It 
describes  the  policy  to  which  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike,  in  Eng- 
land, are  fully  committed : — 

"  If  a  colony  were  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  the  produce  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  were  to  refuse  to  extend  the  benefit  of  that  treatment  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  other  colonies,  or  some  of  them,  such  a  step  could  not  fail  to 
isolate  and  alienate  that  country  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  attract  it  politi- 
cally as  well  as  commercially  toward  the  favored  power.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  convinced  that  the  colonies  will  agree  that  such  a  result  would  be  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  as  a  whole,  and  that  they  will  also 
agree  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  assent  to  any 
such  arrangement." 

The  present  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  holds  the  same 
views.  His  Zollverein  scheme,  however,  which  provides  for  closer 
trade  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  and  their 
attitude,  on  a  common  understanding  with  each  other,  in  dealing  with 
foreign  countries,  and  more  particularly  with  the  United  States,  does 
not  appear  to  be  making  great  headway.  England  would  never  eon- 
sent  to  place  a  tax  on  breadstuffs  or  food  supplies.  That  is  a  self- 
evident  fact.  If  the  main  principles  embodied  in  his  scheme,  however, 
had  been  adopted  some  years  ago,  beyond  doubt  by  this  time  England 
and  Canada,  and  the  other  colonies,  would  have  had  fair  reciprocal 
trade  relations  established,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  with 
other  foreign  countries  as  well.  Just  now  the  United  States  enjoys 
the  great  advantage  of  having  the  mark*  ts  of  Australia,  the  Cape,  and 
the  West  Indies  as  free  to  her  as  to  any  of  the  sister  colonies,  or  even 
(Jreat  Britain  herself.  Figures  are  accessible  Bhowing  her  ihcrea 
trade  with  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  empire,  ami  also  the  in- 
creased exports  that  she  is  sending  to  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions, 
and  the  gradual  decrease  of  her  imports,  rendering  her  every  day  mere 
and  more  independent.     The  promoters  of  the  movement   think  that 
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the  time  is  very  opportune  for  urging  some  definite  action  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  toward  a  united  empire,  with  the  closest  possible  trade- 
relations  between  the  various  component  parts,  and  operating  together 
if  any  foreign  countries  refuse  reciprocal  rights.  On  this  subject,  the 
Liberals  of  Canada  have  taken,  thus  far,  no  firm  stand.  The  Con- 
servatives have  looked  into  it,  and  it  has  enthusiastic  and  sanguine 
supporters.  If  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  been  retained,  his  Government 
might  have  dealt  with  it,  or,  at  all  events,  tried  to  do  so.  Mr.  Laurier, 
however,  may  be  open  to  overtures.  In  the  meantime,  the  latter 
strongly  favors  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  and  he  will  make 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  get  it.  It  formed  a  plank  in  his  platform, 
and  his  party  made  the  most  of  it  in  the  manifesto  issued  to  the  electors 
from  the  Liberal  headquarters.  Thousands  of  them  voted  for  it,  as 
they  did  at  previous  elections ;  for  reciprocity  has  been  part  of  their 
policy  for  very  many  year-.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  future 
history  of  this  question,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  past  failures, 

juld  success  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Liberals. 

The  e        lation  of  trade,  the  general  business  depression,  and  the 
.shrinkages  in  values,  creating  a  strong  feeling  of  unrest  and  distrust 

erv  where,  contributed  also  their  quota  to  the  fall  of  the  Government. 
The  high  tariff  in  but  few  instances  afforded  any  relief  for  the  decline 
in  affah  The  people,  eager  for  a  change,  and  in  a  spirit  almost  of 
desperation,  welcomed  a  platform  which,  at  least,  was  different  from 
the  one  which  had  prevailed  for  nearly  two  decade  They  were  pre- 
pared fa  ept  it  all  1:  r  when  they  were  told  that  the  changes 
proposed  would  be  gradual  and  not  revolutionary  or  drastic.  The 
I  natives  offered  no  change  in  the  diet,  and  persisted  in  declaring 
that  their  policy  of  protection  had  created  prosperity  in  the  country. 

T  ok  their  choice,  and    the  axe   fell  on  the  national   policy 

and  the  promises  which  had  been  made  in  its  behalf 

E  is  a  Long  time  for  a  single  party  to  bold  office  con- 

tinuously. Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  thai  every  eight  years  a  party 
ought  to  di-  oi         I  !  Canada,  however,  <>\w  political  Bystem  allow.". 

a  |  to  rule   just   BO  long  BJ9  it.  has  a    majority  at    its  hack  in  I *«i rl i ; i 

ment     When  that  force  i        en  away  it  musl  succumb  and  give  place 

le. 
With  t.h         th  of  Sir  John  A.  Afacdonald,  passed  away  forever  in 
da,  what  might  be  called  dictatorial  leadership.     One-man  power 

and  no  succee  or  will  come.    The  influence 
!  John  remarkable     Eis  word  was  law  ;  bis  com- 
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mam  Is  were  never  disobeyed.  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  virtually 
held  the  policy,  the  principles,  the  doctrines,  and  the  members  of  the 
party  which  recognized  him  as  its  chieftain.  Indeed,  the  party,  as  it 
existed  during  his  time,  was  largely  of  his  own  creation.  He  was  him- 
self the  party.  As  he  grew  in  years,  the  men  who  began  life  with 
him  continued  to  shower  their  tokens  of  love  and  devotion  upon  him. 
The  younger  men  took  their  places  in  the  groove,  and  awaited  his 
orders.  He  was  a  lucky  captain,  and  his  ship  never  lacked  sailors,  the 
ancient  superstition  holding  good  in  his  case.  When  he  was  called  to 
another  scene  the  times  and  the  manners  speedily  underwent  a  change, 
and  no  Prime  Minister  since  has  been  able  to  sway  the  party  as  he 
swayed  it  from  the  day  he  took  command.  Four  tried  it  in  as  many 
years,  but  all  failed.  The  conditions,  evidently,  are  not  as  they  used 
to  be.  There  are  many  who  still  believe  that  had  he  lived  there 
would  have  been  no  school-bill  question  to  vex  the  voters.  It  would 
have  been  settled  years  ago  by  the  methods  peculiar  to  his  genius. 
As  a  panacea,  he  would  have  held  out  to  the  people  the  national 
policy  for  the  fourth  time,  with  every  probability  of  getting  them  to 
accept  it.  But  his  personality  would  have  been  his  strongest  card, 
and  it  might  have  won  the  day. 

In  the  new  Parliament  of  Canada  there  are  many  members  who 
enter  that  arena  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  the  old  hands  on  both 
sides  have  gone  down  in  the  fight.  French-Canada  provides  the  First 
Minister,  and  backs  him  with  the  largest  majority  she  ever  gave  to  a 
party.  The  Independents  number  about  half  a  score.  Later  their  alle- 
giance will  go  to  the  Government,  for  't  was  ever  thus.  Mr.  Laurier's 
actual  majority  can  only  be  guessed  at  until  the  first  vote  in  the  House 
is  taken.  It  is  estimated  that  he  will  start  with  thirty-five,  which  is 
considered  a  good  working  majority,  but  it  will  increase  as  time  goes 
on.  With  that  majority  he  can  with  ease  carry  out  his  fiscal  and  trade 
policies.  He  will  encounter  little  obstruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  despite  the  fact  that  that  body  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
his  political  opponents.  It  has  not  been  their  habit  to  interfere  much 
with  the  measures  passed  by  the  lower  House.  Upon  these  measures 
keen  glances  will  be  cast  from  time  to  time  by  watchful  eyes  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Qkobge  Stewabt, 
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